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Administration of India 1942 


British India consists of the 11 Provinces of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Central Provinces and Berar, Madras, North-West Frontier, 
Orissa. Punjab, Sind and the United Provinces, plus the Chief Commissioner- 
ships of British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Anadamans 
' and Nicobar Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian States. 

Reigning Sovereign—His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 


Secretary of State for India —The 
Right Hon. Mr. L. S. Amery, (April, 
1940. 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State— 
Sir Find-later Stewart, g.o.b., G.c.i.E, 
C.S.I., L.L.D. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State— The Duke of Devonshire 

Advisert to the Secretary of State — 
Sir H. Strakoscb, O.b.b. Sir A. A. L. 
Parsons, k.c.i.e. Sir H. Williamson, 
c.i.E.. m.b.e., Sir J. Clay, k.c.i.e.', c.8.1. 
O.b.r E. Raghavendra Rao, Lt.—C ol. 
Sir H. Suhrawardy, o.b.b. Sir J. A. 
Woodhead. K.C.S.I. Dewan Bahadur S.E. 
Ranganathan, Sir Courteny Latimer, 
K.C.I.E., CA.I. 

High Commissioner of India— Sir 
Azizul Huq, Kt. ' 

Trade Commissioner for India —Sir 
David Meek, Kt., C.I.E., o.b.b. 

Government of India 


( Area — 1,808,679, Sq . miles with a 
population of 852,887,778 of people—nearly 
one-fifth of human race) 

Viceroy & Governor-General 
. His Excellency The Most Hon’ble The 
Marquess of Linlithgow, P.C., K.T., Q.M.S.I., 
G.M.I.E., O.B.B,, D.L., T.D., (18th April 
1936) 

Members ol the Executive Connell 

His Excellency General Sir Archibald 
Percival "W avail, q.o.b.. c.m.g., M.O., 

British Service, Cominander-in-Ohief in 
India (PFar.) „ VT 

The Hon. Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, 
K.0.6.U K.CJ.B. (Defence.) 

The Hon. Mr. Nalim Ranjan Barker 
(Commerce.) 

The Hon. Sir HonnuBji P. Mody 
.K.B.B, (Supply.) 

The Hon. Sir Sultan Ahmed (Law.) 

The ,Hon. Sit ' Reginald Maxwell, 
K.O.B.I., O.I.B,, I.O.B. (Home.) 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
, Ramaswami Mudaliar (India’s Representa¬ 
tive at the British War Cabinet and on 
the. Pacific War Council in London.) 


The Hon. Dr. B. R. Ambedker Labour) 
The Hon. Sir E. 0. Benthall ( War 
Transport.) 

The Hon. Sir Jeremy Raisman, k.c.s.i., 
0.1 .e , i.c.8. (Finance.) 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir 
Mohammed Usman, k.c.i.e. (Post* 

and Air.) 

The Hon. Mr. M. S % Aney (Indians 

Overseas). 

The Hon. Sir J. P Srivastava, k.b.e. 

(Civil Defence). 
The Hon. Sir Jogendra Singh 

(Education, Health and Lands.) 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari p. c. 
(Information and Broadcasting—Died on 
8th January 1942 ) 

The Hon. Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao 
(Civil Defence—Died on 16th June 1942.) 

President, Legislative Assembly —The 
Hon. Sir Abdnr Rahim, k o.s.i. 

President, Council of State —The Hon. 
Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, k.c.s.i., 
K.C.I.B., L.L.D., Bar-at-Law. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 


(a) In Central Assembly 

Congress Party 40 

Muslim League Party 25. 

Non-Party 25' 

Independent Party 10 

Congress Nationalists . 11 

European Group 9 

Officials 20 

Total 140 

(b) In Council of State 

Independent Progressive Party 10 

Congress Party ^ 6 

Muslim League 6 


Total 22 

Government of Bengal 

Area :— 82.955 sq. miles ; Population— 
60,814,000 (Provisional to the nearest 
thousand). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir John Arthur Herbert, a. c. 
i. b. assumed office on the 18th Novem¬ 
ber, 1999. 
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Connell of Minister* 

Coalition formed 12th December, 1941. 

(1) The Hon. Mr. Abul Kaeem Farlul 
Huq, Chief Minister, (Home, Publicity & 
Finance ) (Moslem-Progressive Coalition). 

(2) The Hon. Nawab Khwaja Habi- 
bulla Bahadur of Dacca, Agriculture dt 
Industries and Commerce & Labour (Mos¬ 
lem Progressive Coalition ). 

(3) The Hon. Mr. Santoeh Kumar 
Been Public Health and Local Self-Go¬ 
vernment and Civil Defence (Hindu D 
gressive Coalition). 

(4) The Hon. Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Kerim, Education {Muslim 
gressive Coalition)- 

(5) The Bon, Mr. Pramatha 
Banerjee, .Revenue, Judicial and Legisla¬ 
tive (Hindu Progressive Coalition). 

(6) The Hon. Khan Bahadur Haehem 
Ali Khan, Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness (Muslim Progressive Coali- 

(7) The Hon. Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, 
Communication and Works, (Muslim Pro¬ 
gressive Coalition). 

(8) The Hon. Mr. Upcndra Nath Bar¬ 
man, Forests & Excise (Scheduled Caste 
Progressive Coalition). 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Mrs. Haeina Murehed, m.b.B M.L.A., 
(Muslim Progressive Coalition). 

Numerical strength o! Parties 

(a) In Assembly—(T otal aeata—250) 

I, Progressive Coalition Party con¬ 
sists of:— 

1. Hon. Ministers . 8 

2. Progressive Assembly Party 51 

3. Congress Parliamentary Party 

by Mr. Sarat Oh. Bose . 26 

4. Independent Scheduled Caste 

group ... ... 14 

5. Krisbak Proja grou£ ... 16 

6. Anglo-Indians ... 3 

7. Nationalists ... 14 

8. Europeans ... 25 

II, Congress lead by 

Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy 25 

III. Muslim League ... 43 

IV. Unattached * ... 25 


(b) In Council— (Total seats—63 ii 
eluding 3 seats—two Hindus and o 
Muslim—vacant at present). 

(i) Congress Parliamentary Party 
(Orthodox) . 

(ii) Congress Parliamentary Party 

(iii) Muslim League (Opposition) 

(iv) Progressive Coalition 

(v) Progressive ... ... 


(vi) European 

(vii) Unattached 
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Capital and its population :— 

Calcutta—21,09,000 (Provisional to the 
nearest thousand). 

Summer capital and its population :— 
Darjeeling—25,900 (Provisional to the 
nearest thousand). 

Receipt and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year— 
ReceiptB-1,56 97,9000 
Expenditure—16,76,38,000 

Government of the Punjab 

(Area—138,380 sq. miles. Population 
£8,000,000). 

Governor 

Sir Bertrand Glancy, K.C.8.I., E.Q.J.E., 
(April 7, 1941.) 

Council of Ministers 

(1) The Hon. Khan Bahadur Major 
Sirdar Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, k.b.b., 

, Premier (Muslim—Unionist). 

(2) The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri 
Sir Chhotn Ram, Minister of Revenue, 
(Hindu — Unionist), 

(3) The Hon. Sir Manohar Lai, 
Finance Minister, (Hindu— National Pro¬ 
gressive). 

(4) The Hon. Major Nawabzada Malik 
Khizar Hayat Khan Tlwann, o.b.b., Mi¬ 
nister of Public Works, (Muslim—Unio¬ 
nist). 

(5) The Hon. Main Abdul Hnye, 
Minister of Education, (Muslim—Unio¬ 
nist). 

(6) The Hon. Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Minister of Development. 

Political designation of the Ministry ; 
Unionist. 

Date of formation of Ministry 
April 1,1937. 1 

Parliamentary Secretaries :— (1) Mir 
Maqbool Mahmood, Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary, (Muslim—Unionist), (2) Mrs. Jahan 
Ara Shah Nawaz, m.b.e., Parliamentary 
Secretary (Muslim—Unionist)! (3) Raja 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan. Parliamentary Sec¬ 
retary, (Muslim—Unionist). (4) Gbaud- 
hari Tina Ram, M.BE., Parliamentary 
Seoretary, (Hindu—Unionist). (5) Sheikh 
Faiz Mohammad, m.b.e., Parliamentary 
Secretary. (Muslim—Unionist). (6) Sayed 
Amjad Ali Shah, ".M.b.e., Parliamentary 
Priv. Secretary, (Muslim—Unionist). 

(7) Bhagat Hans Raj, Parliamentary Pri¬ 
vate Secretary, (Bindu—Unionist). (8) 
Nawabzada Mahummad Faiyaz Ali Khan 
Parliamentary Private Secretary, (Mus¬ 
lim—Unionist). (9) Sir William Roberts, 
kt.i C.I.E., Parliamentary Private Seore- 
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tary, (Christian—'Unionist). (10) Khan 
Bahadur Mian Muehtaq Ahmad Gurma- 
ni. Parliamentary Private Secretary, 
(Muslim—Unionist), (11) Sardar Jagjit 
Singh Man, Parliamentary Secretary, 
(Sikh—Khalsa National). (12) 8ardar 
Qopal Singh, Parliamentary Secretary, 
(Sikh—Khalsa National). Rai Sahib 
Thakur Rupudaman Singh, Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretary, (Sikh—National Progres¬ 
sive). 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

The total number of seats in the Le¬ 
gislative Assembly is 175 including the 
Hon’ble Speaker. They are divided into 
parties as follows:— 

Government supporters Unionist 
Party—97. Khalsa National—10. Inde¬ 
pendent—3. National Progressive—4. 
Sardar Baldev Singh’s Party—7. Total- 
121 . 

Opposition : —Congress Party— 36. In¬ 
dependent Members—17. Total—53. 

Capital and its population —Lahore— 
4,29.747. 

Summer capital and its population — 
Simla—18,144. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year 1948—48 ,— 
Receipts—Rs. 14,49,18,000. Expenditure— 
Rb. 13, 63,50,000. 

Government of Sind 

(Area —48,378 Sq, miles; Population— 
4,686,008.) 

Governor 

Sir Hugh Dow, x.o.B.i., OJ.x., lo.b, 
(April, 1, 1941.) 

Council of Minister* 

Coalition—Formed on 10-10-1942 

The Honourable Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, K.c.s.i., (Premier in 
charge, Finance Department and Civil 
Defence Department). (Muslim League.) 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Ayub S. Khuhro (Minister-in-charge, 
Revenue, Registration and Co-operation 
Departments.) (Muslim League). 

The Hon. Ptr lllahi Bakhsh Nawazali, 

i Minister-in-charge, Education, Excise, 
'orest. Agriculture, Rural Reconstruction 
and Labour Departments.) 

The Hon. Haji Muhammad Hashim 
Gaidar, (Minister-in-charge), Home, 
Legal, Political & Miscellaneous Depart¬ 
ments) (Muslim League.) 

The Hod. Rao Saheb Gokaldas Mewal- 
das Rocblani, (Minister-in-charge, Public 
Works Department and Local Self- 
Government Department) (Independent.) 

The Hon. Dr. Hemandas Rupcband 
Wadhwani, (Minister-in-charge, Medical, 
Public Health, Veterinary and Industries 
Departments ) (Independent.) 


Parliamentary Secretarial 

(1) Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh K. 
Gabole. (Baloch). 

(2) Syed Nur Muhammad Bhah (Mus¬ 
lim League). 

S Mrs. Jenubai Ghulamali Allan*, 
im League), 

(4) Mr. Muhammad Yusif Khan Chan- 
dio (Muslim League). 

(5) Seth Lolumal Rewacband Motwani. 
(Hindu Maha Sabha). 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total Sets 60 

Congress 9; Hindu Independent Party 
8; Muslim League 14; Strength of other 
party in the Assembly not known. 
-Capital and its Population —Karachi, 
386,655. 

Budget for 1948 —’43 Revenue Receipts 
Rs. 4,80,74,000—Expenditure on Revennc 
Accounts Rs. 4,96,01,000 

Government of Orissa 

(Area— 88,000. Sq. miles ; Population — 
37,38,844. 

Governor 

H. E. Sir William Hawthorne Lewis, 
K.C.S.I., X.O.I.&, I.C.B., 3.P., (April 1, 1941). 

Connell of Ministers 

Coalition, formed Nov. 24, 1941. Perso¬ 
nnel 

(1) Hon’ble Captain Maharaja Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narayan Deo 
of Parlakimedi ( Prime Minister)-Home 
Affairs (excluding Publicity) Local Self- 
Government and Public Works. 

(2) Hon’ble Pandit Qodavaria Miera— 
Finance, Home Affairs (Publicity), Deve¬ 
lopment and Education. 

(3) Hon’ble Manlavi Abdua Sobban 
Khan— Late and Commerce, Revenue and 
Health. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly— Hon’ble 
Sri Mukunda Prasad Das. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total Sets—60. 

Congress 31; Nationalist Coalition 26, 
Independent 2. 

Capital and its population, Cuttack 
74,297, No Summer Capital. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year. Receipts 
Rs. 1,97,07,000; Expenditure— 

Rs. 1,96,95,000. 

Government of Assam 

(Area —67,334 Sq, miles ; Population 
10,930,388.) 

Governor—Sir Andrew Gonrlay Clow, 
K.o.e.i., c.i.e., i.c.9.; (May 4, 1942); 
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Connell of Ministers 
Coalition; Formed Auguit 25, 1942; 
Personnel : 

(1) Maulavi Saijid Bir Muhammad 
Baadulla, M.A., b.l. (Muslim League)’, 
Prime Minister. 

(2) Naba Kumar Datta (Assam United 
Party.) 

(3) Maulvi Mud aw war Ali, B.A., LL.B. 
(Muslim League). 

(4) Hirendra Chandra Ohakrabarti, 
B.l. <Assam United Party). 

(5) Khan Sahib Maulavi Mudabbir 
Hussain Chaudhuri, b.l. (Muslim 
League). 

(6) Dr. Mahendra Nath Sailtia, L.M.P. 
(Assam United Party). 

(7) Maulavi Abdul Matin Chaudhuri,' 
BX. (Muslim League). 

(8) Khan Bahadur Maulavi Sayidur 
Bahaman, M.A., b.l. (Muslim League). 

(9) Miss Mavis Duun, B.A., B.T., BX. 
(Assam United Party). 

>10) Rupnath Brahma, B.L. (Assam 
United Party). Appointed Minister on 
August 28, 1942). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries. 

Numerical Strength ol Parties 
Legit. Assembly Total seta 108. 
Congress 31 (including the Speaker); 
People’e 10; European 9; Independent 4; 
ABsam United 53 (of this 32 belong to 
the Muslim League). 

Legis. Council Muslim 7 including 
the President, Mrs. Rahman, the rest 
belonging to the Assam United Party 
and also to the League Party; Europeane 
2; Plains, Tribal 1, Scheduled Hindu 1; 
Abom Community 1; Caste Hindu 1 (the 
latter 4 members belong to the Assam 
United Party); Independents 9 (Marwaris 
8 and Case Hindus 6). 

Capital and it* Population—Shillong; 
88,192. No Bummer Capital. 

Receipt and Expenditure for Current- 
year: —Receipts: Re, 3,33,73,000. Expen¬ 
diture; Re. 3,67,18,000. 

Government of Madras 

(Area t,S4,363 Sq. Miles. Population 
4,98,40 684). 

Governor:—Capt, the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Oswald James Hope, o.o.i.b., M.O.; 

Assumed charge March 12, 1940, 

Advisory Connell 

Advisory Council formed October 80, 
1939; Present Personnel: 

(1) Sir George Boag, k.oj.e.. o.s.i.. 
1 . 0 . 9 . 

(2) Sir Hugh Hood, k.oxb., o.b.l 

1 , 0 . 8 . 

(3) T. G. Rutherford, o.s.r,, c.i.b,, 
LOB. 


(4) S. V. Ramamurty, oxb., i.g.h. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Legit. Assembly : Total Seats 215 
(vacant 30.) Congress 142; Justice 
14; Anglo-Indian 2; Muslim League 12; 
European 4; Independents 8; National 
Democrats 3 ; Total 185. 

Legis. Council: Total seats 55 (vacant 
13) CongTeBB 23; Justice 4; Muslim League 
2; National Democrats 2 : Independents 
8 . Those who have not intimated their 



7,77,481. 

Summer Capital and its Population— 
Ootacamund: 292,850. 

Budget for Current year 

Receipts: Rs. 18.97,86,400. 

Expenditure: Rs. 18,94.27,800. 

Government of Bombay. 

(Area >-78,443 sq, miles ; Population 
$0,849,840 

Governor—H. E. Sir Lawrence Roger 
Lumley, g.o.le,, t.d., (Sept., 18, 1937). 

Advisory Connell 

The Congress Ministry having re* 
signed the Governor assumed Admin istra- 
tive and Legislative Powers assisted by 
the following advisers 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1939; Present 
Personnel: 

(i) Henry Foley Knight, O.I.B., i.o.B. 
Portfolio: Finance. 

(ii) Charles Holditch Bristow, C.I.E., 
1 . 0 . 8 ,, Portfolio: Home. 

(iii) Godfrey Ferdinando Stratford 
Collins, c.b.l, c.i.e.. o.b.e. i.c.b. Portfolio: 
Revenue. 

Numerical strength of Parties 
. (a) In Assembly —(Total seats—175) 

Congress—86, Muslim League—25, 
Independents—13, Independent Labour— 
14, Progressive—12, Peasants and Peoples 
—7, Peasants and Workers—7, Democra¬ 
tic Swaraj—4, (Vacant seats 7) : Total 
-175. 

(b) In Council— (Total seats—30). 

Congress—10, Muslim League—3. In¬ 
dependents—9, Progressive—1, Democra¬ 
tic Swaraj—3, Liberal—1, (Vacant seats 
3): Total-30. 

Capital and its population :—Bombay 
City—1,489,883. 

8ummer capital and its population :— 
Poona-338,448, 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year:— 

Receipts—Rs. 15,18.16.000. 

Expenditnre—Re. 15,17.18,200, 
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Govt, of the United Provinces 

{Area —1,12,191 aq. miles ; Population 
—5,63,46,456). 

Governor—H. E. Sir Maurice Gamier 
Hallett, k.C.I.b , C.I.B., l.ca., (De¬ 

cember 6, 1939). 

AdviBory Council—formed on Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1939. Personnel:—■ 

(1) Dr. Panna Lai. M.A., M.so., ix.b., 
(Cantab), D. Litt. (Agra) Bar-at-Law, 
O.B.I., O.l.E.. I.O.B. 

Portfolios:—Education, Industries, 
Local-Self-Government and Public 
Health. . 

(2) Sir Tennant Sloan, U.A, (Qlas), 
K.C.I.E., C.B.I., I.C.B. 

Portfolios: Home Affairs, Finance, 
Justice and Jails. 

(3) Mr. A. G. Shirreff, B.A., J. F., 
1. C. B. 

Portfolios: Revenue, Rural Deve¬ 
lopment, Agriculture, Forests, Communi¬ 
cations and Irrigation. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Abseubly—(T otal seats—228). 

Government supporters: Congress 147. 
Opposition: Muslim League 36, Indepen¬ 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21: Total 228. 

(b) In Council —(Total seats—60) 
Government supporters: Congress 14; 
Opposition: Nationalist 13, Independent 
8, Unattached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party affiliations) 24: Total 
—69 (excluding President), 

Capital and its population— 

Allahabad; 2,60,630. 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Naini Tal-21.313. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Accounts for the current year— 

Receipt —Its. 17,12,32,132. 

Expenditure —Rs. 17,08^9,584. 

Government of Bihar 


( Area — 69,348 Sq, Miles', Population— 
37,988,681. 

Governor— H. E. Sir Thomas 
Alexander Stewart, e.c.b. 1., K.C.I.B., i.c.s. 
(August 6, 1939). 

Advisor; Connell 


The Congress having resigned the 
Governor assumed the Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers:— 

Council formed Nov. 4.7J9, 

Personnel 


1. E. R. J- R' CouBins. C.I.E., I.O.B. 

2. R. E. Russell, o.B.1., o.i.e., i.o.b. 

Numerical Strength ol Parties 
Jn Assembly—{ a) Total number of M. 


L. A.’s 147 (excluding 5 seats vacant due 
to death of members.) 

fb) Number of Muslim member (seats) 
38 (excluding 2 Beats vacant due to death 
of members. 

(c) Number of M. L. A.’s belonging 
to congress party 96 (excluding 2 seats 
vacant due to death of members. 

(d) Number of Muslim League party 
in the Assembly. There is no Buch 
recognised party. But there are five 
members who owe allegiance to Muslim 
League. 

In Council —(a) Total number of • 
members 29 

(b) Number of seats retained by the 
Muslim members 8. 

(c) Number of members belonging to 
the Congress Party 10. 

(d) Members belonging to the Muslim 
League Party 2. There is no such recog¬ 
nised party in the Council but two mem¬ 
bers have informed that they owe allegi¬ 
ance to the Muslim League. 

Capital and its population— Patna— 
196,415. 

Summer Capital and its population 
—Ranchi—62,562. 

Receipts and Expenditure On Revenue 
Account for the current year: 

Receipts—6,43.25,000. 

Expenditure—5,80,42,000. 

Government of C. P. 

(Area—1,81,658 Sq, Miles', Population 
—1,68,38,018.) 

Governor—H. E. Sir Henry Twynam 
K.O.I.E., I.C.B., (October 2,1940) 

Advisory Council—The Congress Minis¬ 
try having resigned the Governor assum¬ 
ed the Administrative and Legislative 
Powers assisted by the following advi¬ 
sers:— 

Council formed Nov. ll, 1939. 

Personnel—(i) Sir Geoffrey Pownall 
Burton, k.cjt.b., i.o.b. 

(ii) Henry Challen Greenfield, C.B.T., 
C.I.E., I.C.B. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Total Seats—112. 

Government supporters: Congress 71. 
Opposition: Independent 17, United 5, 
Muslim League 10, Unattached 8, Total — 
111 (excluding Speaker), 

Capital and its Population—Nagpur: 
3,01,287, 

Summer Capital and its Population— 
Pacbmarhi: 6,693. 

Receipta and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year: 

Receipts—Rs. 5,31,44,482. 

Expenditure—Rs. 6,11,59,628. 
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Govt, of N. W. F. Province* 

(Area—36966 Sq. Miles-, Population— 
90,38 067.) 

Governor—H. E. Sir George Canning- 
barn, K.C.6J-, K.C.I.B, O.b.e., i.c.s. (March 
2, 1937.) 

Advisory Connell—J. G. Acheson, C.I.E., 
i.C.b., Adviser to H. E. the Governor. 

Numerical strength of Parties 

Total seats—50. Congress—23, Nationa¬ 
list—3, Muslim League—13, Liberals 

(Democratic)—2, Independents—3, No 

party I. Died Convicted and resigned—5. 

Population of the Capital—Peshawar 
City 130967. Peshawar Cantonment- 
42453. 

Estimated revenue receipts— 

Rs. 1,96 54,000 Estimated revenue expen* 
ditnre— Rs. 1,95,86.000. 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice of India —The Hon. 
Sir Murice Lindford Gwyer, K.C.B., K.c.s.i. 
D.o.u, (Appointed in 1937) 

Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Srinivasa 
Varadachariar, Kt. (App. in 1939) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Mahammad 
Zafrnlla Khan, K.C.S.I., (Appointed in 
1941). 

Bengal Judicial Department 

High Court—Calcutta 

Chief Justice—The Hon’ble Sir Harold 
Derbyshire, M.G., E.C., Barrister-at-Law — 
(12-11-1934). 

Puisne Judges —The Hon'ble Mr. 
Justice Torrick Ameer Ali, Kt, Barrister- 
at-Law (30-11-1931.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice George 
Douglas McNair, Barrister-at-Law (16-11- 
1933). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Syed Nasim Ali, 
M.A., B.L., (13-11-1933). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Alan Gerald 
Russell Henderson, b.a. (Oxon), i.o.s., 
(12-11-1934). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Rnpendra 
Coomar Mittra, M.BC., m.l. (12-11-1934.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Nural Azeem 
Khundkar, b.a., ll.b. Barrister-at-Law (8- 
11-1937). 

The Hnn. Mr. Justice Benegal Nurs¬ 
ing Rau, Kt., C.I.E.. i.o.s., (10-1-1939). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Norman George 
Armstrong Edgley, M.A., (Oxon), I.C.S., 
Barrister-at-Law, J.p. (8-11*1937). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Brian Kumar 
Mukheriea. si.A.. d.l, (9-11-1936), 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Chsru Chandra 
Biswas, c.i.e., m.a, B.L., (1-3-1937). 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald Francis 
Lodge, B-A, (Cantab), i.c 8., j.p, (7-11- 
1938). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Frederick 
William Gentle, Barrieter-at-Law, (10-11- 
1941). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Amarendra 
Nath Sen, Barrister-Bt-Law., (7-11-1938). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas James 
Young Roxburgh. CI.B, B.A. (Cantab), 
1.0.8, Barrister-at-Law, (15-11-1939). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abu Saleh 
Mohnmed Abram, b.l. (Addl.) (11-11- 
1940). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Sudhi Ranjan 
Das, b.a. (Cal). ll,b. (Lond), Barrister-at- 
Law, (Addl) 11-12-1942). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abraham Lewis 
Blank. M.A. (Oxon) i.cs, Barrister-at- 
Law, J.P. (Addl) (2-2-1942.) 

The Goo. Mr. Justice Radhabinod Pal, 
M.A, DX. (Offg). (1-12-1942). 


Bombay Judicial Department. 

High Court—Bombay. 

Chief Justice —The Hon. Sir J. W. F. 
Beaumont, K.O. M.A, (Cantab.) Kt. (20-6* 
1930). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice H. J. Kanin, 
ix,B, Advocate (O. 8.) (19-6-1933.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. J. Wadia, 
bjl (Bom & Cantab), Bar at-Law, i.c.a. 
(6-12-1933.) 

The Hon Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia, 
M.A., ll,b. (19-6-1933.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. S. R. Macklin, 
BX. (Oxon), 1.0.8. (18-6-1935.1 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. B. 
Wassoodew, ll.b. (29-11-1937.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. C. Sen, b.a. 
(Cal. & Cantab), lc.s. (4-8-1941) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. 0. Chagla. 
b.a. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. (4-8-1941). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. 6. Lokur, 
LL.B. (24-8-1942.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. B. Blagden, 
Bar-at-Low. (offg). (13-11-1942.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. A. Somiee, 
m.a, ix.b (O. 6.), Bar-at-Law. Addl. 
Judge (1-12-1942.) 

* The Honourable Mr, Justice 
Wassoodew retires on 14-1-1943. The 
Hon. Mr. Justice Eric Weston, I.C.8., to be 
a Puisne Judgo in the vacancy that will 
be caused by the retirement of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Wassodew. 


Madras Judicial Department 

High Court—Madras 

Chief Justice —The Hon. Sir Lionel 
Leach (E), Bai-at-law. 10th. Feb. 33. 
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Puisne Judges 

The Hon, Mr. Justice V. Mockett, 
m.b.e. (E). Bar-at-law. 25th. July, 82. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. J. King. 
(E). i.c.s. 24th. Oct. 11. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice 8. Wadsworth. 
(E). I.C.8. Bar-at-law. 20th. Oct. 13 

The Hon. Mr, Justice K. P. Lakshmana 
Rao, Diwan Bahadur (B). Advocate. 28th. 
Aug, 16, 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahman 
Kt., Khan Bahadur. (M). Advocate. lx.d. 
7th. Aug. 37. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. 8. Kriuhna- 
swami Ayyangar. (B). Advocate. 27th. 
July, 35. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice B. Boraayya. 
(B). Advocate. 2nd. Feb. 39. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Patanjali 
Snstri. (B). Advocate. 15th Mar. 39. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice L. 0. Horwill. 
(E). i.c.s. Bar-at-law. 26th. Oct. 15. - 
The Hon. Mr. Justice A. C. Happell. 
(E). I.O.S. 4th. Oct. 21. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. Bell. (E). 
Bar-at-law. 15th. Jan. 42. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice C. Kunhi 
Raman, Diwan Bahadur. (N). b.a., b.l. 
Bar-at-law. 10th. July 11. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. Byers. 
(E). 1 , 0 . 8 . Bar-at-law. 

Temporary Additional Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. Chandra¬ 
sekhara Ayyar. Rao Bahadur (B). 
Advocate. 8th. July 27. 

The Hou. Mr. Justice C. N. Kuppu- 
ewami Ayyar. BA., m.l. 


Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept. 

High Court—Patna 

Chief Justice —The Hon. Sir Arthur 
Trevor Harries, Barrister-at-Law. 10-10 

1938. 

Puisne fudges —The Hon. 8ir Saiyid 
Fazl Ali, Barrister-at-Law. 28-1-1929. 

The Hon. Mr. Justioe Clifford Monmo- 
han Agarwala, Barrister-at-Law. 11-7- 

1933. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Sukhdev 
Prasbad Varma, Barrister-at-Law. 22-1- 

1934. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Franois George 
Rowland, i.c.b. 21-8-1936. 

The Hon. Mr. JuBtice Mnnnhar Lall, 
m.a. (Cantab), Barrister-at-Law. 3-6- 

1939. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Subodh Chandra 
Ohattarji. 28-9-1939. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Ribton 
Meredith, i.c.s. 1-10-1940. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Peter Hilary 
Lloyd Brough, u.C., Barrister-at-Law. 
19-10-1912. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice James Greig 
Shearer, I.C.6., Barrister-at-Law. Addl. 
(8-5-’42). 


C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept. 

High Court—Nagpur 

Chief Justice —The Hon. Sir Gilbert 
Stone. Barrister. Date of appointment. 
9-1-1936. On leave from 22-6-42. 

Judges —(1) The Hon. Sir Frederick 
Louie Grille, Kt„ m.a. (Cantab), Barris¬ 
ter, i.c.8. (9-1-1936) Officiating Chief 
Justice from 22-6-42, t 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Waeudeorao 
Ramchaudra Puranik. Officiating vice 
No. 1 from 22-6-42. 

2. The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Bbawani- 
shankar Niyogi, C.I.E., MJt. ll.m. 9-1- 
1936. 

3. The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald 
Evelyn Pollock, b.a. (Cantab), Barrister, 
i.c.s. 9-1-1936. 

4. The Hon. Mr Justice Harold 
George, Grner, m.a. (Aber), Barrister, i.c.s. 
9-1 1936. On leave from 22-6-42. 

_ The Hon. Mr. Justice Keneim George 
Digby, b.a. (Gan tab) Barrister. I.C.8., J.P. 
Officiating vice No. 4 from 22-6-42. 

5. The Hon. Mr. Justice Vivian Bose, 
B.A., ll.b. (Cantab), Barrister. 9-1-1936. 


Punjab Judicial Department 

High Court—Lahore 

Chief Justice—The Hon. Sir John 
Douglas Young. (7-5-1934) 

Puisne Judges :— 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Tek Cband Kt. 
(27-1-1927). 

do Dalip Singh (4-10-1926) 

do Monroe (7-12-1931) 

do Bhide (2-10-1933) 

do Abdul Rashid (2-10-’33) 

do Din Mohammad (2-5-'36) 

do Blacker (23-11-1937) 

do Ram I.all (9-2-1938) 

do Sale (14-11-1939) 

do Beckett (23-9-1940) 

do Muhammad Munln 

(Addtl.) (28-9-'42) 
do Marten (Addtl.) 

(20-11-1942) 
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United Provinces Judicial Dept. 

High Court—Allahabad 
Chief Jus (ice— Hon. Mr. Iqbal Ahmad 

B.A., LL.B. 

Puisne Judges —Hon. Mr. H. J. Col- 
lister, J.P., I.C. 8. 

Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. W. Allsop, 

J.P., I.C.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice U. S. Bajpai, u.a., 

LL.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice M. Ismail, Khan 
Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 

Hon. Mr. Justice K. K. Verma, B.A., 
LL*B< 

Hon. Mr. Justice H. B. L. Braund, 
Bar-at-Law (on deputation). 

Hon. Mr. Justice T. N. Mulla, Rai 
Bahadur, M.A., ll.b. 

Hon. Mr. Justice A. H. De B. Hamil¬ 
ton, J.P., I.C.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice S. K. Dar, B. A., 
LL.B. 

Acting Puisne Judges :— 

Hon. Mr. Justice G. P. Mathur, Rai 
Bahadur, B.A., ll.b. 

Hon. Mr. Justice P. P. M. C. Plow- 
den, 3.P., I.C.fl. 


Chief Court of Oudh—Lucknow 

Chief Judge —Hon. Sir George 

Thomas, Kt.. Bar-at-Law, (23-7-1938). 

Judges —Hon. Mr. Justice J. R. W- 
Bennett, I.C.fl. (13-7-1940) 

Hon. Mr. Justice Ghulam Hasan, 
(16-9-1940) 

Hon. Mr. Justice W. Y. Madeley, 
I.C. 8. Acting Judge. (21-7-1941) 

Hon. Mr. Justice P. C. Agarwal, Rai 
Bahadur, Additional Judge, (16-11-1940) 


Chief Court of Sind 

Chief Judge :— 

The Hon. Sir Godfrey Davis, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. (15-4-1840) 

Judges :— 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Charles M. 
I/Oho, ll.b, (15-4-1940) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Eric Weston, 
b.a. (Cantab), .i.o.b. (15-4-1940) 

. The Hon. Mr. Justice Halim Badrud- 
din Tyabji, Barrister-at-Law. (15-4-1940) 


Indian States (with Salutes) 

{Area — 713,608 Sq. miles ; Population — 
81,310,848). 

Assam State 1 

Manipur— H. H. Maharaja Sir Chnra 
Chand Singh, E.C.B.I., C.b.b, Maharaja 
of— 

Date of Birth—15th April, 1885 
Date of succession—18th September, 1891 
Area of State iu 6q. miles—8638 (Appro¬ 
ximately) 

Population of State—4,45,606 
Revenue—Nearly Rs. 9,59,620. 

Salute in guns—11. 

Baluchistan State . 

Kalat —His Highness Beglar Begi 
Mir Sir Mahmud Khan, G.C.J.E., Wali 
of— 

Date of Birth—1864 

Date of 8000688100—1893 

Area of State in Square milea—73,278 

Population of State—328,281 

Revenue—Rs. 17,78,000 nearly 

Salute in Guns—19. 

Banda State 

Baroda —Hia Highness Farzond-i- 
Khas-i-Dnulnt-i-Tngliehia Maharaja Sir 
Pratapsingh Gaekwar, G.C.I.B., Sena Khas 
Khel, Shamsher Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of Birth—29th June, 1908 
Date of succession—7th. February, 

1939 

Area of State in aq. miles—8,164 
Population of State—28,550,10 
Revenue—Rs. 245'23 lacs 
Salute in guns—2L 

Bengal States 

Cooch Behar —H. H. Maharaja Jagad- 
dipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of Birth—15th December, 1915 
Date of succession—20th December. 
1922 

Area of State in sq. miles—131,835 
' Population of State—6,39,898 
Revenue—About Rs. 38i lakhs 
Salute in guns—13. 

Tripura —H. H. Mahnraja Man iky a 
Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Baha¬ 
dur, k.c.b I., Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth—19th August, 1908 
Date of succession—13th August, 1923 
Area of State in sq. miles—4,116 
Population of State-382,450 
Revenue—Rs. 33,42,104 (including 
the revenue of the zamindariea in Bri¬ 
tish India) 

Indian States Forces—Tripura In¬ 
fantry 

Salute in guns—13. 
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Bihar & Orissa States 

Kalabandl—H. H. Maharaja Pratapkeahori 
Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—5th October ’19 

Date of succession—19th September *39 

Area in sq. miles—3,745 

Population—5,99,751 

Revenue—Rs. 6,43,000 

Salute in guns—9 

MaynrbhanJ—Maharaja Sir Pratnp Chandra 
Bhani Deo, k.c.i.e. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—18th February, ’01 
Date of succession—23rd April, '28 
Area in sq. miles—4,243 
Population—9,89,887 
Revenue—Rs, 34 lacs 
Salute in guns—9 

Patna—B. H. Maharaja Rajcndra Narayan 
Singh Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—3ist March ’12 

Date of succession—16th January ’24 

Area in square miles—2,511 

Popu 1 ation—16,32,220 

Revenue—Rs. 11,02,251 

Salute in guns—9 

Sonpur—H. H. Maharaja Singh Deo, 
k.c.i.e. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—28th June 1874 
Date of succession—8th August ’02 
Area in square miles—906 
Population—226,751 
Revenue— Rb. 3,74.000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Bombay Fresy. States 
Balaalnor—H. H. Babi Shri Jamiat 
Khanji Mnnavvar Khnnji Nawab 
Saheb Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—lOth November 1894 
Date of succession—31st December ’15 
Area in Bquare miles—189 
Population—52,525 
Revenue—Rs. 3,50,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Cavalry—60, 

Infantry—177, Guns—10 
Salute in guns—9 

Bansda—H. B. Maharawal Shri Indra- 
sinhji Pratapsinhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth—16th February 1888 
Date of succession—21st Sept, ’ll 
Area in square mileB—215 
Population—40.125 
Revenue—Rs. 7,98,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Barla—Lt. Col. His Highness Maharaol 
Shree Sir Ranjitsinbji, K.C.8.I., Ruler of— 
Date of birth—10th July 1886 
Date of succession—20th Feb. ’08 
Area in sq. mileB— 813 
Population —1,89,206 

Indian State Forces—1 Cavalry 
(Irregnlar) Strength 17. 1 Company 

2 


Ranjit Infantry, Strength 153. 1 
Platoon Militia, Strength 50 
Salute in guns—9 

Bhor—H. H. Meherban Srimant 

Raghnnathrao Shankorruo, Pant 
Sachiv of— 

Date of birth—20 September 1878 
Date of succession—17th July ’22 
Area in square miles—925 
Population—130.420 
Revenue—Rs. 600,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Cambay—H. H. Nawab Hirza Hussain 
Yawar Khan Saheb Bdr. Nawab of— 
Date of birth—16th May 'll 
Date of succession—21st January ’15 
Area in sq. miles—392 
Population—87,761 
Revenue—Rs. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—119 Infantry ; 166 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guards 
Salute in guns—11 

Cbhota Udepnr (Mohan)— H. H. 

Maharawal Shri Natwarsinbji Fateh* 
sinbji Rnja of— 

Date of birth—16th November '06 
Date of succession—29th August '23 
Area in sq. miles—89,034 
Population—1,62,145 
Revenue—Rs. 13.08,248 
Salute in guns—9 

Danta—H. 5. Maharana Shri Bbavani- 
sinhji Hamirstnhji, Maharana of— 
Date of birth—12th September 1899 
Date of succession—20th November '25 
Area in sq. miles—347 
Population—19,541 
Revenue— Rs. 1,75,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Dbarampnr—H. H. Maharana Shri 

Vijoyadevji Mohandevji, Raja of— 
Date of birth—3rd December 1884 
Date of succession—26th March *21 
Area in sq. miles—704 
Population—1,12,031 
Revenue—Rs. 8,50,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Idar—H. H. Mabarajadhiraja Shri 

Himmat Singbji Sahib Bahadur, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—2nd September 1899 
Date of succession—14th April '31 
Area in sq. miles—1,669 
Popul ation —3,07,798 
Revenue—Rs. 24,66,000'.nearly 
Salute in guns—15 

Jantlrn—H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of— 
Date of birth—7th March ’14 
Date of successioa—2nd May *22 
Area in sq. miles—379 
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Population—1,10,388 
Revenue—Rs. 11,00,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Jawhar—Shrimant Yeshwantrao Mabaroj, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—Uth December T7 

Date of succession—11th December ^7 

Area in sq. rajles—308 

Popul ation —65.291 

Revenue—Rs. 5,20,000 

Salute in guns—9 

Khalrpur—H. H. Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan Talpnr, Mir of— 

Date of birth—4th January '13 
Date of succession—December *35 
Area in sq. miles—6,050 
Population—227,168 
Revenue—Rs. 25*84 (lacsl 
Indian State Forces—Khairpur “Faiz” 
Light Infantry, 215 ; Khairpur Camel 
Transport CorpB, 72 
Salute in guns—15 

Kolhapur—Col. H. H. Shri Sir Rajaram 
Chnatrapnti Maharaj, G.C.S.t., g.c.i.e., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—30 July 1897 
Date of succession—6th May *22 
Area in sq. miles—3.217T 
Population—9,57-157 
Revenue—Rs. 126,86,527 
Salute in guns—19 

Lurawada—Lieut. H. H. Maharana Shri 
Virhhadrasinbji, Rajaji Saheb of— 
Date of birth—8th June ’10 
Date of succession—2nd October *30 
Area in sq. miles—388 
Population—95,162 
Revenue—Abont Rs. 5,50,000 
Dynastic Salute—9 guns 

Mudhol—H. H. Srimant Raja Bhairavsinh 
(minor), Raja of— 

Date of birth—15 October *29 
Date of succession—9th November ’37 
Area in sq. miles—369 
Population—62.832 
Revenue-Rs. 4,85,000 nearly 
Indian State Force—Mudhol Snjjan Sinh 
Tnfantry—115 
Salute in guDS— 9 

Rajpipla—Captain H. H. Maharana Shri 
Sir Vijnya Sinbji Ohhatrasinhji, K.c.e.i., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—30 January 1890 
Date of succession—26th September ’15 
Area in sq. miles—1,517*50 
Population —2,48,068 
Revenue—Rs, 24.32,000 
Indian Slate Forces—Rajpipla Infantry 
152 ; Rajpipla Bodyguard 25 
Salute in guns—13 

Sachin—His Highness Nawab Sidi 
Muhammad Haider Mohammad Yakut 


Khan. Muhariznd Daula. NuBrat Jung 
Bahadnr, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—Uth September '09 

Date of succession—19th November "30 

Aren in sq. miles—57*80 

Revenue—Rs. 4,00,00/- 

Indian State ForceB— Sachin Infantry 80 

Salute in guns—9 

Sangli—Captain H. H. Raja Shrimant 
Sir Chintnmnnrno Dhundirno alias 
Appasaheb Patwardhnn, k.c.i.e., Raja of— 
Date of birth—14th Feb. 1890 
Date of Succession—15th June 1903 
Area in sq. mites—1,136 
Population—2,93.498 
Revenue—Ra. 16,80,244 
Salute in guns—9 

Sant—Maharana Shri Jorawarsinhji 

Partapsinhji, Rnjn of— 

Date of birth—24th March 1881 
Date of succession—31st August 1896 
Area in sq. miles—394 
Population—83.531 
Revenue—485,826 
Salute in guns—9 

Snvantvadl—(Minor) H. H. Raja Bahadur 
Shrimant Khivram Savant Bhonele 
Date of birth—13th August m 
Date of succession—5th July 'SI 
Area in sq, miles—930 
Population—2,52,170 
Revenue—Rs. 6,13,478 
Salute in guns—9 

Ceutral Indian States 

AJaigarh—H. H. Maharaja Sawai Bbupal 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—13th November 1866 
Date of BuccesBion—7th June T9 
Area in sq. milcH—802 
Population—84,790 
Revenue—Rs. 5,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Alirajpur—H. H. Maharaja Pratap Singh, 
k.c.i.e., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—12th Sept. 1881 
Date succession—14th February 1891 
Area iu sq. miles—836 
Population—112,754 
Revenne of the State—Rs. 5,35.000 
State Forces—Alirajpur Cavalry—23 
Alirajpur Pratap Infantry—80 
Salute in guns—11 

Baoni—H. H. Aznm-ul-Umara Iftikhar- 
ud-Daulah Iraad-ul-Mulk Sahib-i-Jah 
Mibin Snrdar Nawab Mohammad 
Mushtaq-ul-Hasan Khan Safdar Jung, 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth—7th February 1896 
Date of succession—28th October ’ll 
Area in sq. miles—121 

Population—25,256 
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Revenue—Re. 2,25,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Baranndba ( Pathar Knchar )—Raja Gaya 
Parahad Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—1865 
Date of succession—9th July '09 
Area in sq. miles—218 
Population—15,912 
Revenue—Re, 45,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Bar want—His Highness Dcvisinghji 
Rana of— 

Date of birth—19th July ^ 

Date of Succession—21at April 
Area in sq. miles—1,178 
Popul ation—1,76,632 
Revenue—Rs. 11,04.510 
Salute in guns—11 

Bhopal—Lt.-Col. H. H. Iftilrhar-ul-Mulk 
Sikandar Saulat Nawnb Haji Muham¬ 
mad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur. 
G.C.I.E., G.C.SI., C.V.O., Nawnb of— 

Date of birth—9th September 1894 
Date'of succession—17th May "26 
Aren in 6q. miles—7,000 
Population—700,000 
Revenue—Rs. 62,10,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Bhopal { Victoria ) 
lancers—141 ; Bhopal Sultania 
Infantry—772 ; Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj 
Own Company—164 
Salute in guns—19 

Bljawar—H, H. Maharaja Govind Singh 
Minor, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—17th June '34 
Date of succession—11th Nov. '41 
Area in sq. miles—97a 
Population—1,20,928 
Revenue—Rs. 3,55,278 
Salute in guns—11 
Charkhari—H. H. Maharajndhiraja 

Sipohdnr-ul-Mulk Armardan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—29th December '03 
Date of succession—6th October ’20 
Area in Bq. mileB—880 
Population—123,405 
Revenue—Rs. 8,26,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Chhatarpnr—H. H. Maharaja Bhawani 
Singh Bahadur, Mnharaja of— 

Date of birth—16th August, ’04 
Dote of succession—5th April, ’32 
Area in sq. miles—1,130 
Population—1,61,267 
Gross Revenue Nearly—Rs, 12,00,000 
Indian States Forces—412 
Salute in guns—11 

Datla—Major H. H. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, K.c.S.i., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—21st Juue 1880 


Date of succession—5th August ’07 
Area in sq. miles—911 
Population—148 659 
Revenue—Rs. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Datia 1st Govind 
Infantry—200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company)—117 
Salute in guns—15 

Dewas (Senior)—His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Vikramsinha Rao Puar, K.C.S.I., 
B.A., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 4th April ’10 

Date of succession—21st December ’37 

Area in sq. miles—449‘50 

Pop ul a tion— 89.479 

Revenue—Rs, 7,00,000 

Salute in guns—15 

Dewas (Junior Branch)—H. H. Maharaja- 
Sadashivrao Khase Saheb Pawar, 
Maharaja of— 

Dote of birth—13th August 1887 
Date of succession—4th February ’34 
Area in sq. miles—419 
Popnlation— 1 70,513 
Revenue—Rs. 6,83,000 
Salute in guns—15 

Dhar—Lieut H. H. Maharaja Anand Rao 
Puar Saheb Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—24th November, ’20 
Date of succession—1st August, ’26 
Date of Investiture—16th March, '40 
Area in sq. Miles—1,799*34 
Population—2,53,210 

Revenue including Feudatories and Jagirs 
Rs. 3,000,000 

Indian State Forces—Dhar Light Horse 
66; Dhar Infantry (Losmi Guard) 263 
Salute iu guns 15 

Indore—H, H. Maharajadhiraja Raj 

Rojeshwar Sawai Shri Yeshwant Rao 
Holhar Bahadur, G.C.i.e., Maharaja of, 
Date of birth—6th September ’08 
Date of succession—26th February "26 
Area in Bq. miles—9.900 
Population—over 15,00,000 
Revenue—Rs. 1,21,81,100 
Indian State Forces—Indore Holkar 
Kscort—141 

Indore 1st Battalion, Maharaja Holkar’s 
Infantry Companies “A” & “B”—380 
Indore Holkar Transport Corps—266 
Salute in guns—19 

Jaora—Lt. Col. H. H. Fakhrud-Daulah 
Nnwab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-i*Jang, g.b.e, 
k.c.i.e., Nawab of— 

Date of birth—17th January 1883 
Date of succession—6th March 1895 
Area in sq. miles—601 
Population—1,16,738 
Revenue—Rs. 16,00,000 
Salute in guns—13 
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Jhabua—H. H. Raja TJdai Sing, Raja of— 
Date of birth—6th May 1875 _ 

Date of succession—26th April 1895 
Area in sqr. miles—1,336 
Population—123,932 
Revenue—Re. 3,50.000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Khilebfpnr—Raja Rao Bahadur Sir 

Durjansalsingh K.C.I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th August 1897 
Date of succession—19th Januray ’08 
Area in sq. miles—273 
Population—45,625 
Revenue—Re. 2.42,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Malhar—H. H. Raja Sir Brijnath Singhji 
Deo Bahadur. K.C.I.B. Raja of— 

Date of birth—22nd February 1896 
Date of succession—16th Dec. ’ll 
Area in square miles—407 
Population—68.991 
Revenue—Rs. 5,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—9 

Nagod—(Unchehra)—H.H. Raja Mahendra 
Singhjee Deo Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth—5th February ’16 
Date of succession—26th Feb. ’26 
Area in Sq. miles—501*4 
Population—87,911 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00.000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—9 

Narainghgarh—H. H. Raja Sir Vikrani 
Singhji Sahib Bdr. K.C.I.K. Raja of— 
Date of birth—21 Sept. '09 
Date of succession—23rd April *24 
Area in sq. miles—734 
Population—1,24 281 
Revenue—Rs. 7,09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in guns—11 

Orchha—H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-Bundel- 
fchand Shri Sawai Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, k.c.b.i. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—14th April 1899 
Date of succession'—4tn March ^O 
Area in sq. miles—2,080 
Population—314.661 
Revenue—Rs. 13,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—15 

Panna—H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, X.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.B., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—31st January 1894 
Date of succession—20th June *02 
Area in sq. miles—2,596 
Popul a tion—2,12,130 
Revenue—Rs. 9,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Rajgarb—H, H. Raja Rawat Bikramaditya 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Raja of— 
Date of birth—18th December *36 
Date of Succession— Do Do 

Area in sq. miles—962 


Population—1.48,609 
Revenue—Rs. 8,63,200 
Salute in guns—11 

Ratlam—Major-Genral H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Sajjan Singh, G.C.I.E., K.C.SJ., 
K.O.V.O. 

Date of birth—13th January 1880 
Date of succession—29th Jan. 1893 
Area in Bq miles—693 
Population—1,26,117 
Revenue—Re. 10 lacs 
Indian State Forces—Shree Lokendra 
Rifles—Authorised Strength—161 
Salute in guns—13 permanent, local 15 

Rewa—H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gnlab 
Singh Bahadur, G.O.I.E., K.C.8.I.. 

Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—12th March *03 
Date of succession—31st October, ’18 
Area in sq, miles—13,000 
Population—18,20,306 
Salute in guns—17 
Revenue—Re. 60,00,000 
Sallana—H. H. Raja Sahib Sir Dileep 
Singhji Bahadur. K.C.I.B. Raja of— 
Dale of birth—18th March 1891 
Date of succession—14th July ’19 
Area in Bq, miles—297 
Population—40228 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00,000 
Indian State Forces—1. Cavalry 30 ; 

2. Infantry 44 *, 3. Police 130 
Salute in guns—11 

Samthar—H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i.e, Rsja of— 

Date of birth—26th August 1861 
Date of succession—17th June 1896 
Area in sq. miles—180 
Population—33,216 
Revenue—Rs, 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Sltaman—H. H. Raja Sir Bam Singh, 
k.c i.b., Raja of— 

Date of birth—2nd January 1680 
Area in sq. miles—201 
Population—26,549 
Revenue—Rs. 2,55,076 
Salute in guns—11 

Gwalior State 

Gwalior—H._ H. Maharaja Mukhtar-ut- 
Mulk, Azim-ul-lqtidar, RaQ-uah-Shan, 
Wala Shikoh, Motashnm-i-Dauran, 
Umdat-ul-Umra, Mahamjadbiraja 
Alijah, HisamuB-Salta-nat George 
Jayoji Rao Scindia, Bahadur, Srinatn, 
Mansur-i-Zamao, Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i- 
Malik-Muazzam-i-Rafi-ud-Darjat-i- 
Inglistan, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—26th June ’16 
Date of succession—5th June ’25 
Area in sq. miles—26,367 
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Population—8,523,070 
Revenue—Rs. 241 '81 lacs nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Gwalior 1st Yayaji Lancera—526 
„ 2nd Alijah —626 

„ 3rd Maharaja Mndho Rao 
Scindia’s Own Lancers—620 
„ 1st Maharani Sakhya Raya’s 
Own Battalion—763 
2 nd Maharaja Jayaji Rao’s 
Own Battalion—765 
3rd Maharaja Scindia’s Own 
Battalion—772 

„ 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 m . 

„ 7th Scindia’s Battalion (Train¬ 
ing)—483 

, Mountain Battery—260 
Scindia's Horse Artillery—138 
„ SapperB Artillery—178 
„ Pony Transport Corps—479 
Salute in Guns—21 

Hyderabad Slate 

Hyderabad—Lt.-General H. E. H. Asaf 
Jah Muzaffar-ul-Mulk wal Mamalik, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Dnula, 

Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, g.c.s.I., 
G.B.E., Nizam of— 

Date of birth—6th April 1888 
Date of succession—29th August ’ll 
Area in Bq. miles—100,465 
Population—17,877.988 
Revenue—Rs. 894 98 lacs 
Indian State Forces—Hyderabad 1st 
Imperial Service Lancers, 644 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 644 
Salute in guns—21 

Jammu & Kashmir State 

Jammu & Kashmir—Lieut-General H. H. 
Raj Rajeehwnr Maharajadhiraj Maha¬ 
raja Sliri Hnrisinghji Bahadur, Indar 
Mahindar, Spar-i-Saltan at-i-Englishia, 
g.c.s.i., g.o.i.e., k.c.v.O., LL.D., Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of birth—September 1895 
Date - of succession—September 25 
Area in "sq. miles—84,471 
Popul ation—40,21,616 
Revenue—Rs. 2 57‘92 lacs 
Indian States Forces— 

1 . 1 st Line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 

Cavalry—658 

2. 1 st Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 314 

3. 2nd Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 262 

4. 1 st ,, .. Infantry 679 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 


Rifles 690 
,, 679 

Infantry 690 


Light 


10. 7th 

11. 8th 

12. 9th 

1st Line (Troops Administrative 

13. J & L A. T. C. 

14. Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 
Training Battalion 

16. Jammu & Kashmir Army 
Training School 

16. Auxiliary Service 

17. Jammu & Kashmir Military 
Transport 

18. Jammu & Kashmir State Band 

19. „ Fort Dept. 

20. Military Veterinary Crops 

21. Military Medical Corps 
Salute in guns—21 


679 
772 
690 
, 679 

, 679 

Service) 
366 


1969 

26 


299 

68 

117 

21 

40 


Banganapalle—H. H. Nawab Saiyid Fazle 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of Birth—9th November ’01 

Date of succession—22nd January ’22 

Area in sq. miles—275 

Population—44,631 

Revenue—3,63,758 

Salute in guns—9 


Cochin—H. H. Sir Kerala Varma, Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of birth—29th Vrischigon 1039 M.E. 
Date of succession—13th April '41 
Area in sq. miles—1480 
Population—1,422,875 
Revenue—Rs. 1.21,46,238 
Indian State Forces—34 officers and 
370 men 

Salute in guns—17 

Pndukbottai—H. H. Sri Brihadamba Das 
Raja Rajagopala Tondaiman Bahadur, 
Rajah Of— 

Date of birth—23rd June ’22 
Date of succession—24th October ’28 
Area in sq. miles—1,179 
Population—4,35,348 
Revenue-Rs. 20,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Travancore—H. H. Sri Padmanabha 
Dasa Vanchi Pala Rama Varma 
Kulosekhara Kiritapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja Bahadur 
Sharasher Jang, G.c.l.E., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—7th November ’12 
Date of succession—1st September '24 
Area in sq. miles—7,661'75 
Population—6,070,018 
Revenue—Rs. 280^7 3 lakhs 
Salute in guns—19 ; Local 21 
Mysore—H. H. Maharaja Sri Chamarajs 
Wadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
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Date of birth—18th July ’19 
Date of succession— 8 th September ’40 
Area in sq. miles—29,493 
Population—73.29 lakhs including Civil 
& Military Station, Bangalore 
Revenue—Rs. 4.05,66,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Mysore Lancers 
495 ; Horse 136 ; Bodyguard 125 ; 
1 st Infantry 772 ; 2nd Infantry 1130; 
Palace Guard 500 
Salute in guns —21 

Punjab States 

Babawalpur—Major His Highness Rukn- 
ud-Daula, Nusrat-i-Jang, Saif-ud- 
Daula, Hafiz-nl-Mulk. Mukblish-ud- 
Daula, Wa-Muinud-Daula Nawab Al- 
Haj Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbasi, Bahadur, G.C.I.B., k.c.s.i., 

K.c.v.O., Nawab Ruler of— 

Date of birth—30th September ’04 
Date of succession—4th March ’t»7 
Area in sq. miles—22,000 
Population—Over one million 
Revenue—Rs. 1.40.00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Bahawalpnr 1 st 
Sadiq Infantry ; Bahawalpnr 2 nd 
Haroon Infantry ; H. H. the Nawab’s 
Own Body Guard Lancers 
Salute in guns—17 

Bllaspur (Kahlnr)—H. H, Raja Anand 
Chanel, Raja of — 

Date of birth—28th January ’13 
Dote of succession—18th Nov. ’27 
Area in sq. miles —448 
Population—1,10,000 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns —11 

Cbaraba—H. H. Raja Lakshman Singh, 
the Ruler of Chamba State (minor) . 
Date of birth— 8 th December ’24 
Date of Succession— 1 7 th Dec. '35 
Area in sq. miles—3,127 
Population—16,69,38 
Revenue—Rs. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns —11 

Council of Administration appointed oy 
the Government to carry on Minority 
Administration. President—Lt.—Col. 

H. S. Strong, ci.E. Vice-President & 
Chief Secretary—Dewan Bahadur 

Lala Madho Ram. Member—Kai 
Bahadur Lala Ghanshyam Dass. 

Farldkot—Lt. H. H. Farznnd-i-Saadnt 
NiBhan-i-Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Barar 
Bans Raja Har Indar Singh Bahadur, 
Baja of— 

Date of birth—29th January ’15 
Date of succession—23rd December ’18 
Area in Bq. miles—643 
Population—164,346 


Revenne—Rs. 17,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Faridkot Sappers- 
Headquarters 8. (Field Company) 
Sappers & Miners 129. Bodyguard 
Lancers 2 ?. Infantry 112. Band 35 
Salute in guns—11 

Jind—Colonel H. H. Farzand-i-Dilband 
Raaikh-ul-Itikad Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-lUjgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir 
Singb. Kajendra Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
G.C.8.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—llth October 1879 
Date of succession—7th March 1887 
Area in sq. miles—1,269 
Population—308,183 
Revenue—its. 28,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jind bodyguard 

Cavalry 112 ; Jind Infantry 411; Jind 
Training Company 289 ; Jind 2ud Line 
Infantry 150 
Salute in guns—13 

Kapnrthala—Colonel His Highness 

Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh-ul-Itkad 
Daulat-i-Inglishia Raja-i-Rajgnn 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
G.c. 8 . 1 ., Q.C.I.B., g.b.e., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—24th November 1872 
Date of succession—6ih September 1877 
Area in sq. miles—652 
Population—3,78,380 
Revenue—Rs. 34.00,000 roughly 
Salute in guns—13 

Lohsru—Capt. H. H. Nawab Mirza Amin- 
ud-Din Ahmed, Fakhar-ud-Dnula 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—23rd March ’ll 
Date of succession—30th Oct. ’26 
Area in sq. miles—222 
Population—27,692 
Revenue—Rs. 1,33,003 nearly 
Salute in guns—‘9 

Malerlcotla—Lt.-Colonel H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmad Alt Khan, Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.i.e, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—10th September 1881 
Date of succession—23rd AugUBt ’08 
Area in sq. miles—168 
Population— 80.322 
Revenue—Ks. 15 , 61 ,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Sappers—Head¬ 
quarters 16 ; Lancers (Bodyguard) 40 ; 
infantry 226 ; Field Company Sappers 
& Miners 295 
Salute in gunB— ll 

Mandt—Major H. H. iRaja Sir Joginder 
Sen Bahadur, k.c.s.i.. Raja of— 

Date of pirtb—20th August ’04 
Date of succession—2Sth April ’13 
Area in sq, miles—1,200 
Population—2,07,465 
Revenue—Rs. 12,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns —11 
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Nabbn—H. H. Farzand-i-Arjmand, 

Aquidat-Paiwand-i-Daulat-i-Iiudishia, 
Batar Bang, Sarmur Raja-i-Rajagan 
Maharaja Pratnp Singha Malveodra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—2let September ’19 
Date of succession—February ’28 
Area in sq, miles—928 
Population—263,334 
Revenue—Rs. 24,05,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 

Patiala—Dr. H. H. Fatzand-i-Khaa 
Daulat-i-Englisliia Mansur-ul-Zaman, 
Amir-ul-Umra Mnharojadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Shri Mnharaja-i-Rajgan 
Shri Yadavindra Singhji, ll.d., 
Mahendra Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—7th January ’J3 
Date of succession— 28rd March '38 
Area in sq. mites—5,932 
Population—1,625.520 
Revenue—Rs. 1,67,00,000 
Indian State Forces— 


Combatants : Non-Combatants 

I. 1st Rnjindar Lancers 

475 

17S 

2. 2nd Patiala Lancers 

212 

85 

3. War Strength 2nd P. Ltb. 

60 

0 

4. P. H. A. 

90 

28 

5. 1 st R. S. Infantry 

732 

66 

6. 2nd Yadevendra „ 

7. 3rd P. S. 

685 

662 

61 

51 

8. 4th Patiala ,, 

662 

6L 

9. Training Battalion 

635 

45 

10. Patiala Transport Corps 

99 

33 

11 . S. M. Vety. Hostipal 

5 

9 

12. Army Trg. School 

39 

10 

13. Patiala Wireless Section 

46 

6 

14. Deputy Company 

227 

10 


4.609 

633 


Salute in guns—17 


Slnnur (Nahnn)— H. H. Lt. Maharaja 
Rajendra- Prakash Bdr. Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— 10 th January ’13 
Date of succession—Nov. ’33 
Area in sq. miles—1,141 
Population— 1,4Si668 
Revenue—Rs. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State ForceB—SapperB—Head¬ 
quarters 6 ; Band 23 ; No. 1 Company 
143 ; No. 2 Company 165 ; State Body¬ 
guard Laucers 31 
Salute in guns—11 

Sukot—H. H. Raja Lakshman Sen, Raja of 

Date of birth—1894 

Date of succession—13th Oct, T9 

Area in sq. miles—420 

Population—54,328 

Revenue Rs. 2,67,000 nearly 

Salute in guns—11 

Basbabr—H. H. Raja Padnm Singh, Raja 
of— 


Date of birth—1873 

Date of succession—5th AngUBt ’14 

Area in sq. miles—3,820 

Population—86,077 

Revenue—Rs. 3,34,000 nearly 

Salute in guns—9 

Rajpuiana States 

Alwar—H. H. Shri Sewai Mabaraj Tej 
Singhji Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—19th March ’ll 
Date of succession—22nd July ’37 
Area in sq. miles—3217 
Population—7,49,751 
Revenuo—About Rs. 40,00,000 
Indian State Forces— 

1. Jey Pattan Infantry 865 

2. Pratap Paltan Infantry 331 
8. Alwar Mangal Lancers 156 
4. Garrison Force 28 

Salute in guns—16 

Banawara—H. H. Rai-i Rayan Maharawal 
Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi Singhji Bahadur, 
K.CJ.E., Maharawal of— 

Date of birth— 16 th July 1888 
Date of succession—8th January T4 
Area in Bq. miles—1,946 
Population—2,99,913 
Revenue—Rs. 8,17,726 
Salute in guns—15 

Bharatpnr—Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sri 
Brajindra Sawai Sir Krishna Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jang, k.c. 3,1., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—4th October 1899 
Date of succession—27th August 1900 
Area in sq. miles—1,982 
Population—4,96 437 
Revenue-^Rs. 34.26,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jaswant House¬ 
hold Infantry—772 ; 2ud Ram Singh’s 
Own Infautry—353 ; 3rd Baretha 

Infantry—358 
Salute in guns—17 

Bikaner—General H. H. Maharaiadiraj 
Rnjeswar Nnrendra Shiromani Maha¬ 
rajah Sri Gangs Singhji Bahadur, 
G.C8.I, G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., G.B.E, K.C.B., 
A.-d.-C., TX.D., Maharajah of— 

Date of birth—13th Oct. 18 SO 
Date of succession—31st Aug. 1S87 
Area in sq. miles—23,317 
Population —12,93,000 
Revenue—Rs. 1 , 68 , 11,000 
Indian State Forces— 

Ganga Rissla (Camel Corps) 532 

Sadul Light Infantry . 773 

Dungar Lancera 

(including H. H. ’a Body Gnard , 343 
Bijey Battery 246 
Camel Battery 20 
Artillery Training Centre 158 
2nd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 697 
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3rd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 862 
Training Battalion _ 4l3 

Motor Machine Gun Sections 100 
Salute in gun—Personal 19, Permanent 17, 
Local 19 

Bnndl—Hie Highness Hadendra Siromani 
Deo Bar Buland Raj Maharajadhiraj 
Maharao Raja Sir Iehwari Singhji 
Sabeb Bahadur, G.C.I.E. 

Date of birth— 3 th March 1893 
Date of succession—8th August ’27 
Area in sq. miles—2,220 
Population—2,49,374 
Revenue—Rs. 16.5J.000 
Salute in guns—17 

Dholpur—Lt.-Col. H. H. Rais-nd-Daula 
Sipahdar-ul-Mnlk Maharaiadhiraja 
Sri Sawai Maharaj-Kana Sir Udaibhan 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, K.C.S.I., K.c.v.O., Maharaj- 
Raja of— 

Date of birth— 25 th February 1893 
Date of succession—29th March ’ll 
Area in sq. miles—1,200 
Population—2,30 ,188 
•Revenue—Rs. 17,50,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Dholpur Narsingh Infantry 164 
„ Sappers and Miners 75 
Salnte in guns—15 

Dungarpnr—H. H. Rai-i-Rayan Mahi- 
maheudra Maharajadhiraj Maharawal 
Sri Lakshman Singhji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.L, Maharawal of— 

Date of birth—7th Mar. ’08 
Date of succession—16th Nov. ’18 
Area in sq. miles—1.460 
Population—2,74, 282 
Revenue—Rs. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns—15 

Jaipur—H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i 

Hindustan Raj Rnjindra Sri Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—2lat August ’ll 
Date of succession— 1 7th September ’23 
Area in sq. miles—16,682 
Population—26,31,776 
Revenue—Rs. 1,35,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jaipur Infantry—772 
Jaipur Lancers—626 ; Trpt. Corps—570 
Salute in guns—17 

Jalsalmer—H. H. Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Param Bhattarak Sri 
Maharawalji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deb 
Bahadur Yadnkul Chandrabhal 
Rukan-ud-Daula, Muzzaffar Jang, 
Bijaimand k.c.b.i., Ruler of— 

Date of birth—18th Nov. 1882 
Date of succession—20th June T4 
Area in sq. mileB—16,062 


Population —93,246 
Salute in guns—16 

Jhalawat—H. H. Dharmadivakar Praja- 
vatsal Patit-pawn Mahnraj Rana Shri 
Sir Rajendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur, 
E.C.S.I., Maharaj Rana of— 

Date of birth— 16 th July 1900 
Date of succession—13th April ’29 
Area in sq. miles—813 
Population—1,22,375 
Salute in gnns—13 

Jodhpur—Air Commodore His Highness 
Raj Rajeshwar Sararaod-i-Raiai-Hind 
Maharajadhiraj Shri Sir Umaid Singhji 
Sahib Badadur, G C.S.I., G.C.I.E,, K.O.V.O., 
a.d.c., ix. d., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—8th July, ’03 
Ascended the throne—3rd October, T8 
Area—36.071 sq. miles 
Population—21,34,848 
Revenue—Ra. 167,71,621 
Indian State Forces— 

Jodhpur Sardar Riseala—608 
Jodhpur Training Squadron—147 
Jodhpur Sardar Infantry, Including 
Training Coy. (163) and State Military 
Band (39)—864 
2nd Jodhpur Infantry—669 
Jodhpur Mule Troops—80 
Fort Guard—94 
Salute in guns—17 

Karan]I—H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhal, 
k.c.b.i., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 18 th June 1866 
Date of succession—2lst August ’27 
Area in sq. miles—1,242 
Population—1,52,413 
Estimated Gross Revenue—6,28,000 
Salute in gans—17 

Klsbengarh—H. H. Umdae Rajhae 
Baland Makan Maharajadhiraja Maha¬ 
raja Suraair Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—27tn January ’29 
Date of succession—24th April ’89 
Area in sq. miles—868 
Population—1,04,166 
Revenue—Rs. 7,60,000 
Salute in guns—15 

Kotah—Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, g.c.s. 1 ., g.o.i.e., g.b.e., 
Maharao of— 

Date of birth—16th September 1872 
Date of succession—lllh June 1889 
Area in sq. miles—6,684 
Population—6,86.804 
Revenue—Rs. 53'68 lacB 
Salute in guns—19 

Pratabgarb—H. H. Mabarawat Sir Ram- 
singhji Bahadur, K.O.I.E., Mabarawat of 
Date of birth—'08 
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Dale of succession—'29 
Area in sq. miles—889 
Population— 9j,967 
Revenue—Rs. 6 , 82,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—16 

Shabpura—H. H. Rajadbiraj TJmaid 
Singhjt, Raja of— 

Date of birth- 7th March 1876 
Date of succession—24th June *32 
Area in sq. miles—406 
Popul ation —61,173 
Revenue—Rs. 8 86,762 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Sirohl —H. H. Mabarajadhiraj Mahnrao 
Sir Sarnp Ram Singh Bahadur, 
G.C I.E., K.O.8.I. Maharao of— 

Date of birth— 27 th Sept. 1888 
Date of succession—29th April ’20 
Area in sq. miles—1,994 
Population—2,33,870 
Revenue—Rs. 11,48,771 
Salute in guns—15 

Tank—H. H. Said-ud-Daula Wazir-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz Sir Mohammad 
Sadat Ali Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
Jung, G.c.le, Nawab of— 

Date of birth -13th February, 1879 
Date of succession—23rd June ’30 
Area in sq. miles—2,653 
Population—3,63,687 
Revenue—Rs. 19,30,000 B. C. nearly 
Salute in guns—17 

Udaipur (Mewar)—Lt.-Col. H. H. Maha- 
rajndhiraja Maharana Sbri Sir Bhopal 
SiDgbji Bahadur, G.C.S.L, Maharana of— 
Date of birth— 22 nd February 1884 
Date of succession—24th May ’30 
Area in sq. miles—12,763 
Population—1,926,000 
Revenue—Rs. 30,00,000 nearly 
Salute in gunB—19 

Sikkim State 

Sikkim—H, H. Maharaja Sir Taahi 

Namgyal. k.c.i.e., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 1893 

Date of succession—6th Dec. ’14 

Area in sq. miles—2,818 

Population—81,721 

Revenue—Rs. 4,33.000 nearly 

Salute in guns—16 

United Provinces States 

Bensres—H. H. Maharaja Vibhuti Narayan 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—6th November ’27 
Date of succession—6th April, ’39 
Area in sq. miles—876 
Population—461,327 
Revenue—Rs. 80 42,921 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 (Local 16) 

Rampnr—‘Captain H, H. Alijah Farzand- 
i-Lilparir-i-JJaulat-i-IngliahLa Mukhlis- 
3 


nd-Daula Nasir-ul-Mulk, Amir-ul- 
Uraara, Nawab Sir Saiyid Muhammad 
Raza Ali Kban Bahadur Mustaid 
Jung, K.o.H.i., Nawab of— 

Date of birth—17th Nov. ’06 
Date of auccession—20th June ’30 
Area in sq. miles— 69 z '54 
Population—464,919 
Revenue—Rs. 61,00,000 nearly 
Salute iu guns —16 

Tehrl (Garhwal)—Lt. Colonel H. H. 

Maharaja Narendra Shah, K.C.SJ, of— 
Date of birth—3rd Aug. 1898 
Date of succession—'6th April ’18 
Area in sq. miles—4,502 
Popul atiou —3,18,482 
Revenue—Rs. 18,30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Tehri H. Q. 
Infantry and Band—100 
Tehri Pioneers Narendra—101 
” Sappers and Miners—129 
Salute in guns—n 

Western India States 

Bhavnagai^—Lt. H. H. Sir Krisbna- 
kumersinhji Bhavsinghji, E.C.8.I., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—19th May ’12 
Date of succession—18 July ’19 
Area in sq. miles—2,931 
Population—6,00,274 
Revenue—Rs. 109,88,020 
Indian State Forces—Rbavnagar Lancers 
—270 ; Bbavnagar Infantry—219 
Salute in guns—13 

Catch—H. H. Mabarajadhiraj Mirza 

Maharao Sbri Sir Khengarji, Sawai 
Bahadur, g.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., Maharao of— 
Date of birth— 23 rd Aug. 1866 
Date of succession—let Jan. 1876 
Area in sq. miles—8,249,6 
Population—6,00,800 
Revenue—Rs. 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in gunB— 17 Perm. 19 Local 

Dbraugadhra—Major H. H. Maharaja 
fcjhri Qbanehyamsinbji Ajitsinbji, 
G.C.I.E., K.O.S.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 31 st May 1889 
Date of succession—February ’ll 
Area in sq. miles—1,167 
Population—95,946 
Revenue—Rs. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 

Dhrol—H. H. Thakor Shabeb Shri Chan- 
drasinbji Saheb, Tbakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—26th Aug. ’12 
Date of succession—20th Oct. ’39 
Area in sq. miles—282'7 
Population—27,639 
Revenue—Rs. 289,281 
Salute in guns—9 

Gondal—H. H. Maharaja Shri Bhaga- 
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vatainhji Sagramji g.o.b.1., g.o.i.e., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—24th Oct 1865 
Date of succession—)4th Dec. 1869 
Area in sq. miles—1,024 
Population—2,05846 
Revenue—Bs. 60,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—n 

Jnnagadh—Captain H. H. Nawab Sir 

Mahabatkhanji, Rasulkhanji K.C.8.I., 
g.o.i.e., Nawab of— 

Date of birth—2nd Aug. 1900 
Date of succession— 22 nd Jan. 11 
Area in Bq. miles—3,336'9 
Population—646, 1 52 
Revenue—Ra. 1.00,00,000 
Indian State Forces—Jnnagadh Lancers 
—173 ; Jnnagadh Mahabatkhanji 
Infantry 201 
Salute in gone—15 

Limhdl—Tbakor Saheb Shri L. Chbatra- 
saiji Digvijaysinbji, Tbakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth—19th Feb. ’40 
Date of succession—6th Jan. ’41 
Area in sq. miles—343 96 

(exclusive of about 207 sq. miles in 
the Collectorete of the Abmedabad). 
Population—44,000 nearly 
Revenue—Rs. 7,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Morvl—H. H. Maharaja Shri Lakhdhirji 
Waghji, G.b.e^ K.C.8.I., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—26th Dec. 1876 
Date of succession—Uth June *22 
Area in sq. miles—822 
Population—113,023 
Revenue—Rs. 60 lacs nearly 
Salute in guns—n 

Nawanagar—Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Jam 
Shri Sir Digvijaysinhji Ranjiteinhji 
Jadeja, g.o.i.e., K.C.BX, ad.o,, Maha¬ 
raja Jam Sahib of— 

Date of birth—let Sept. 1895 
Date of succession—2nd April ’33 
Area in sq. miles—3,791 
Population—6,04,006 
Revenue—Rs. 94,00,000 nearly 
Salnte in guns—15 

Palanpur—Lt-Colonel H. H. Nawab Shri 
Taley Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 
G.o.i.e., k.c.v.o., Nawab Sahib of— 
Date of birth—7th July 1883 
Date of succession—28th Sept. ’18 
Area in sq. miles—1,774*64 
Population—3,16,865 
Revenue—Rs. 11,64,987 
Salute in guns—13 

PaUtana—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Baha- 
durainhji Manainbji, K.O.I.B., K,o.a.r„ 
Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—8rd April '00 
Date of succession—29th Aug. ’os 


Area in sq. miles —288 
Population—62,(50 
Revenue—Rs. 9,00.000 nearly 
Salute in guna—9 

Porbandar—Captain H. H. Maharaja Shri 
Sir Natwarsinhji Bhavainliji, K.O.B.I., 
Mahnraja Rana Saheb of— 

Date of birth—30 June ’01 
Date of succession— 10 th Dec. ’08 
Area in Bq. miles—642.25 
Population—1,46 648 
Revenue—Rs. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salnte in guns—13 

Radhanpur— H. H. Nawab Saheb Murta* 
zakhan Jorawarkhan Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 10 th Oct 1899 

Date of succession— 7 th April '37 

Area in sq. miles—1,150 

Popu Iation —70,530 

Revenue—Ra. 8,00,000 to 10,00,000 

Salute in guns —11 

Rajkot—H. H. Tbakor Saheb Shri Pradu- 
mnasinbji, Tbakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—24 th Feb. ’is 
Date of succession— 17 th August, ’40 
Area in sq. miles—2824 
Population— 1 , 08,033 
Revenue—Ra. 18,40,873 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 


Wadhwan—H. H. Thakor© Saheb Shri 
Surendrasinhji. Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth—4th January, >22 
Date of succession—27th July ’34 
Area. 242.6 sq. miles excluding the 
area in the British Indian District of 
Ahmedabad. 

Population—60,934 
Revenue—Ra. s Lacs 
Salute—Permanent 9 guns 


tuaunioua 


nouitauBr- v^&ptain rl. H, 

Shri Sir Amarsinhji, E.o. 8 . 1 ., K.O.I.B., 

Mabarana Rajssheo of— 

Date of birth— 4 th January 1879 
Date or succession— 12 th June 1881 
Area in sq» m ilea —417 
Population— 66,024 
Revenue—Rs. 7,67,000 
Salute in guna—u 


Indian States (without Salutes) 

Baluchistan State 

k*» Bela—Mir Ghulam Mohammed 
Ehan, Jam of— 

Date of birth—December 1895 
Date of succession—March ’21 
Area in sq. miles—7,132 
Population —60 698 
Revenue—R b. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar & Orissa States 
Athgarh—Bait Sreekoran Badhansth 
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Bebarta Patnaik, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 28 th Nor. ’09 
Date of succession— 22 nd June '18 
Area in sq. miles—168 

Population— 66,608 
Revenue—Rs. 1,76,000 

Athmallk—Raja Kiehor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth— 10 th November '04 
Date of succession—3rd November *18 
Area in sq. miles—730 
Population—69,749 
Revenue—Rg. 1,81,000 nearly 

Bamra—Baja Bhanuganga Tribhnban 

Deb, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th Feb. ’14 
Date of succession—let January ’20 
Area in sq. miles—1,988 
Population—1,34,721 
Revenue—Rs. 6,81,000 nearly 

Baremba—Raja Sree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Mabapatra, Raja of— 
Date of birth—10th January ’14 
Date of succession— 20 th Aug. ’22 
Area in sq. miles—142 
Population—52,924 
Revenue—Rs. 1,08,000 nearly 
Baud—Raja Narayan Prasad Deo of— 
Date of birth—14th March ’04 
Date of succession—10th March '13 
Area in sq. miles—1,264 
Population—124,411 
Revenue—Rs. 2,72,000 nearly 
Bonal—Raja Indra Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth—6th January 1884 
Date of succession—19th February '02 
Area in sq. miles—1,296 
Population—68,178 
Revenue—Rs. 2,36.000 nearly 
Daipalla—Raja Kishore Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—16th April ’c8 
Date of succession—li th December ’18 
Area in sq. miles—668 
Population—63,833 
Revenue—Rs. 1,41,993 
Check anal—Raja Sankara Pratap 

Mahendra Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth—6th Nov. ’04 
Date of succession— 16 th Got. ’16 
Area in sq. miles—1,463 
Population—2,38,691 
Revenue—Rs. 6,18,000 nearly 

Gangpur—Raja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar 
Date of birth—14th May 1898 
Date of succession —10 th Jnne ’17 
Area in sq. miles—2,492 
Population—3,09,271 
Revenue—Rs. 6,76,000 nearly 

Hlndol—Baja Bahadur Naba Kiabor 
Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
M.R.A.S., F.R.8.A., Raja of— 

Date of birth—14tb June 1691 


Date of succession— 10 th February ’06 
Area in sq. miles— 812 
Pop ulation—48,696 
Revenue—Bs. 1,46,000 

Keonjbar—Raja Shri Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhani Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 26 th December '06 
Date of succession—12th August ’26 
Area in sq. miles—3,2i7 
Population—629,786 
Revenue—Rs. i6'66 lakhs nearly 
Khandpsre—Raja Harihar Singh, Mardraj 
Bhramarbar Ray, Raja of— 

Date of birth—28th August ’14 
Date of succession— 26 th December ’22 
Area in sq. miles—244 
Population—64,289 
Revenue—Rs. 1,22,000 

Eharsawan—Raja Sriram Chandra Singh 

Date of birth—4th July 1892 

Date of succession—6th February ’02 

Area in sq. miles—167 

Population—44,806 

Revenue—Rs. 1,18,000 nearly 

Nareinghpnr—Raja Ananta Narayan 

Mansingh Haricbandan Mahapatra 
Date of birth— 9 th September ’08 
Date of succession—6th July ’21 
Area in sq. miles—207 
Population—48,448 
Revenue—Rs. 1,29,000 

Nayagarh—Raja Krishna Chandra Singh 
Mandhata, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 16 th August ’ll 
Date of succession—7th Deo, '18 
Area in sq. miles—662 
Population—1,61.409 
Revenue—R b. 3,92,210 

Nllgirl—Raja Kishore Chandra Mardraj 
Uaricbandan, Raja of— 

Date of birth—2nd Feb. ’04 

Date of succession—6th July ’13 

Area in sq. miles—2S4 

Population—73,109 

Revenue—Rs. 2,14,689 

Pal Lahore—Raja Muni Pal, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th November ’OS 

Date of succession— 18 th April ’13 

Area in sq. miles —452 

Population—23,789 

Revenue—Rs. 76,000 nearly 

Rairekhol—Raja Bir Chandra Jadumani 

Date of birth—1894 

Date of succession—3rd July ’06 

Area in sq. miles—833 

Population—31,226 

Revenue—Rs. 76,000 nearly 

Banpur—Raja Birbar Krishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, Raja of— 

Date of birth—About 1887 
Date of succession— 12 th July 1899 
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Area in sq. miles—203 
Population—41,282 
Revenue—Rs. 65,000 
Seraikella—Raja Aditya Pratap Singh 
Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth—30th July, 1887 
Date of succession—9th Dec. ’31 
Area in eq. miles—449 
Population —166,374 
Revenue—Ra. 418,000 nearly 
Talcher—Raja Eishore Chandra Birbar 
Harichandan, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 9th June 1880 

Date of succession—18th December 1891 

Area in eq. miles—399 

Population—86,482 

Revenue—Rs. 8,97,668 gross 

Ifaratha Sfatet—{Bombay Presy) 

Akalkot—Meharban Shrimant Vijayasingh 
Fateheingh, Raja Bhonsle, Raja of— 
Date of birth— 13 th Dec. ’16 
Date of succession—4th April ’23 
Area in sq. miles—198 
Population—92,605 
Revenue—Rs. 7,68,000 nearly 

Aondh—Meharban Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Sahib. Pant Pratinidhi of— 

Date of birth—24th Get. 1868 
Date of succession—4th November ’09 
Area in sq. miles—601 
Population—88,762 
Revenue—Rs. 3,38,278-12-1 
Pbaltan—Major Rnja Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudhojirao alias Nana Sabeb Naik 
Nimbalkar, Raja of— 

Date of birth—nth September 1896 
Date of succession—i7th October ’16 
Area in sq. miles—397 
Popul a tioD —58.761 
Revenue Rs. 8,66.000 - 
Jath—Lt. Raja Shrimant Vijayasinghrao 
Ramrao Dalle, Raja of— 

Date of birth—2lst July ’09 
Date of succession—14th August ’28 
Area in sq. miles—981 
Population—91,099 
Revenue—Ra. 4,24,000 

Jamkhandl—Meherban Shsnkarrao 
Parasbramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhsn, Raja Saheb of— 

Date of birth—6th Nov. ’06 
Date of succession—25th Feb. ’24 
Area in Bq. miles—524 
Population—1,14,282 
Revenue—Rs. 10,06,716 
Knrnndwad (Senior)—Meherban Chinta- 
manrao Bhalcbandrarao alias Balasabeb 
Patwardban, Chief of— 

Date of birth—13th Feb. ’21 

Date of succession—lOth September ’27 

Area in sq. miles—182'5 


Popnlation—88,760 
Revenue—Rs. 3,76,000 nearly 
Knrnndwad (Jr.)—Meherban Madbavrao 
Ganpatro alias Bhausaheb Patwar¬ 
dban, Chief of— 

Date of birth—6th Deo. 1876 
Date of succession—29th July 1899 
Area in sq. miles—114 
Population—34,288 
Revenue—Rs. 2,88,000 nearly 

Mira] (Sr)—Narayanrao Gangadharrao 

alias Tatyasaheb Patwardhsn, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—6th September 1898 
Date of succession—11th Dec. ’39 
Area in sq. miles—342 
Population—93,938 
Revenue—Rs. 4,41,000 nearly 
Mira] (Jr)—Meherban Sir MadhavTaO 
Haribar alias Baba Saheb Palwardhan, 
K.c.i.E.. Raja of — 

Date of birth—4th March 1889' 

Date of succession—IRth Dec. 1899 
Area in sq. miles—196J 
Population—40,686 
Revenue—Rs. 8,68,616 nearly 
Bamdnrg—Meherban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Rao Saheb Bbave, Chief of— 
Date of birth— 16 th Sept. 1896 
Date of succession—30th April ’07 
Area in sq. miles—169 
Population—18,997 
Revenue—Rs. 2,69,000 nearly 
Bavanur—Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid Eban, Diler Jang Bahadur, 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth—7 th Oct. 1890 

Date of succession—80th January 1893 

Area in sq. miles— 10 

Population—16,830 

Revenue—Rs. 1,69,000 nearly 

Mahi-Kantha Statet 
Ghodaiar— 1 That or Shri Fatehsinghji 
Ratausinji Dabhi, Tbakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—7th August ’09 
Date of succession—3ist May '30 
Area in sq. miles—16 
Population—6,708 
Revenue—Rs. 61,000 

Ilol—Thakor Shivsiuebji, Tbakor of— 
Date of birth—Slat Deo. ’10 
Date of succession— 18 th Oct, ’27 
Area in sq. miles—19 
Population—3,849 
Revenue—Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Katoian—Thakor Takhatsinhjl Karan* 
sinbji. Thakor of— 

Date of birth—9th Dec. 1870 
Date of succession—January ’01 
Area in sq. miles—10 
Population— 4,818 
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Revenue— Rs. 51,000 nearly 
Ktaadal—Sardar Shri Fateheinbji Raj- 
sinbji, Thakor Shri of— 

Date of birth—1899 

Date of succession—7th February *12 

Area in eq. miles—8 

Population—2.815 

Revenue—Ra. 35,000 nearly 

Malpnr—Raolji Shri Gambhirainhji 
Himatsinhji— 

Date of birth—27th Oct. '14 
Date of succession—23rd June *23 
Area in eq. miles—97 
Popul ation—16,582 
Revenue—Rs. 1,10,000 approx 
Pethapnr—Thakor Fatehsinbji Gambhir- 
sinbji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth—3rd Oct. 1895 
Date of succession—1896 
Area in sq. miles—11 
Population—3,938 
Revenue—Rs. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varsoda—Thakor JoravarBinhji of— 

Date of birth—17th April ’14 
Date of succession—18th July '19 
Area in sq, miles—11 
Population—3,424 
Revenue—Rs. 33,000 nearly 

VIJayanagar—Rao Shri Hamir-ainhiji, 
Date of birth—3rd January '04 
Date of succession—27th June 16 
Area in sq. miles—135 
Population—12,000 (approx) 

Revenue—Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Rewa Kantha States 


Bhadarwa—Sbrimant Thakur _ Baheb 

Shree Natvarsinghji Ranjitsinhji, 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth—19th November '03 
Date of succession—26th April h 35 
Area in Bq. miles—27 (excluding several 
Wants villages under Bsroda State) 
Population—13,520 
Revenue—Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 


Jambugodba—Meborban Rana Shri 

Kanjitsiohji Gnmbhirsinbji, Thakore 
Saheb of—Parmar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Civil and Criminal powers. 

Date of birth—4th January 1892 

Date of succession—27th September '17 

Area in sq. miles—143 

Population —11,385 

Revenue—Rs. 142,000/- 

Kadana— Rana Shri Chatrasalji, Thakor of, 

Date of birth—28th January 1879 

Date of succession—12th April 1889 

Area in sq. miles—130 

Population—15.370 

Revenue—Rs, 1,32,000 nearly 

Nasvadl— Thakor Ranjitsinhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth—24th March '05 


Date of succession—13th Sept. '27 

Area in sq. miles—1950 

Population—4,197 

Revenue—Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Palasni—Thakor Tndarsinhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth—I6tb Aug. 1885 

Date of succession—30th May '07 

Area in sq. miles—12 

Population—1,766 

Revenue—Rs. 22,000 nearly 

Slhora—Thakor Mansinhjee Karansinhjee, 
Date of birth—4th November '07 
Date of succession—13th June "23 
Area in sq. miles—19 {approx) 

Population—5300 

Revenue—Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Uehad—Thakor Mohomadmia Jitabawa. 

Date of birth—15th October 1895 

Date of succession—24th June '15 

Area in sq. Miles—8'50 

Population - 2.330 

Revenue—Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Dmetha—Thakor RamBinbji Raisinhji, 

Date of birth—19th August 1894 

Date of succession—1st July '22 

Area in sq. miles—24 

Population—5,355 

Revenue—Rs. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

Alipura—Rao Harpal .Singh, Rao of— 
Date of birth—12th Aug. 1882 
Date of succession—26th March ^ 

Area in sq. miles—73 
Population—14,580 
Revenue—Rs. 70,000 nearly 
Bakhtgarh—Thakur Rai Singh, Thakur of 
Date of birth—3rd October 1889 
Date of succession—30th May '12 
Area in sq. miles—66 
Population —10,414 
Revenue—Rs. 74,0GQ nearly 
Garanil—Diwnn Bahadur Chandrabhan 
Singh, chief of— 

Date of birth—2nd April 1883 
Date of succession—20th Dec. 1883 
Area in sq. miles—31 
Population—4,965 
Revenue—Rs. 36,000 nearly 
Jobat—Rana Bhimsing, Rana of— 

Date of birth—10th November T5 
Date of succession—20th May '17 
Date of getting Ruling Powers—14th 
March '36 

Area in sq. miles—131,20 

Population—20.945 

Revenue—Re. 81,550/- 

Kachhi-Baroda—Maharaj Benimadho Singh 

Date of birth—4th October '04 

Date of succession—13th June '06 

Area in sq. miles—34,53 
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Popul ation—5000 
Revenue—Rs. 71000/- 

Katiiwara—Rana Thakur Sahib 

Onkarsinhji, Rana of— 

Date of birth—5th December 1891 
Date of succession—8th June, '03 
Area in sq. miles—70 
Pop'll latio n—6096 
Revenue— Rb. 44,880 

Kothl— Raja Bahadur Sitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th July 1892 

Date of succession—8th August ’14 

Area in sq. miles—169 

Population—20,087 

Revenue—Rs. 70,000 nearly 

Kurwal—Nawab Sarwar Ali Khan of— 

Date of birth—1st December ’01 

Date of succession—-2nd October D6 

Area in sq. miles—142 

Population -19.851 

Revenue—Ra. 2,64,000 nearly 

Hota Barkhera—Bhumia Nain Singh of— 
Date of birth—7th November W 
Date of succession—4th June ’12 
Area in sq. miles—39 
Popnl a tion—4,782 
Revenue—Re. 53,000 nearly 
Multhan—Dharmalankar, Dharm-bbuBhan, 
Dharm-Divaker, Shreeman Maharaj 
Bharat Sinhji Sahib, Ohief of— 

Date of birth—1893 

Date of succession—26th AuguBt *01 

Area in sq. miles—100 

Population—11.804 

Revenue—Over Rs. 1,00,000 

Nlmkhera—Bhumia Ganga Bingh, Bhumia 

Date of birth—’ll 

Date of succession—27th March *22 

Area in sq. miles—90 

Population—5,358 

Revenue—Ra. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo—Chaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 

Date of birth—1st March ’08 

Date of succession—3rd Oct. 23 

Area in sq, miles—53.14 

Population—9,038 

Revenue—Rs, 60,000 nearly 

Fiploda—Rawat Mangal Singh, Rawat of 
Date of birth—7th September 1893 
Date of succession—5th Nov. *19 
Area in square miles—35 
Population—9,766 
Revenue—Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 
Sarlla—Raja Mahipal Singh, Raja of— 
Date of succession—11th Sep. 1898 
Area in square miles—35,28 
Population—6,081 
Revenue—Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 
Sarwan—Thakur Mahendra Singh 
Date of birth—6th November ’09 


Date of succession—23rd April 21 
Area in sq. miles—71 
Population—7,169 
Revenue—Ra. 60,000 nearly 
Sobawal—Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur 
Singh, O.I.K., Raja of— 

Date of birth—7th August 1878 
Date of succession—23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in square miles—218 
Population—38,078 
Revenue—Rs. 1,04,000 nearly 

Tori Fatehpnr—Dewan Raghuraj Singh, 
Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth—28.1J895 
Date of succession—7.4.’4l 
Area in square miles—36 
Population—6,269 
Revenue—Rs. 31,000 nearly 

Central Province « Slatet 
Bastar—Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—25th June *29 
Date of succession—28th Feb. *36 
Area in square miles—13,725 i 
Population—6,34,915 
Revenue—Re. 13,20,699 
Chhulkbadas—Mahant Bhudhar Kishore 
Das of— 

Date of birth—April 1891 
Date of succession—30th Sept. '03 
Area in sq. miles—154 
Population—26,141 
Revenue—Rs. 122,000 

Jathpur—Raja Bijay Bhushan Singh Deo 

Date of birth—11th Jan. 26 

Date of succession—8th Feb. *26 

Area in sq, miles—1,923 

Population—2,23,632 

Revenue—Rs, 3,62,342 

Ranker—Maharajadhiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo, Chief of— 

Date of birth—17th September ’22 
Date of succession—8th Jan, 25 
Area in sq. miles—1,429 
Popul ation—1,22,928 
Revenue—Rs. 3,88,000 

Kawardhi—Thakur Dbarmraj Singh 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—18th Anguat ’10 
Date of succession—4th Feb. 20 
Area in sq. miles—805 
Population—72.820 
Revenue—Rs. 2,93,175 nearly 

Khalragarh—Raja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—9th November *14 
Date of succession—22nd October ’18 
Area in sq. miles—931 
Population—157.400 
Revenue—Rs, 5,80,000 nearly 

Korea—Raja Ramanuj Pratap Singh Deo, 
Raja of— 
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Date of birth—8th December 
Date of succession—November ’09 
Area in sqr. miles—1,647 
Population—90,500 
Revenue—Rs. 7,00,199 

M a krai—Raja Dngpal Shah Hathiya Rai of 

Date of birth—24tn September ’04 

Date of succession—30th October ’18 

Area in Bq. miles—155 

Population—12.803 

Revenue—Rs. 2,01,000 nearly 

Naudgaon—Mahan t Snrveshwar Das, of— 

Date of birth—30th March ’06 

Date of succession—24th June ’13 

Area in sq. miles—871 

Population—1,47,919 

Revenue—Rs. 7,91,000 

Ralgarb—Raja Chakradhar Singh, Raja of 

Date of birth—19th August ’05 

Date of succession—23ra August ’24 

Area in Sq. mileB—1486 

Population—2,41,634 

Revenue—Rs. 6.46.000 nearly 

Sakti—Raja Liladhar Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—3rd Feb. 1892 

Date of succession—4th July ’14 

Area in sq. miles—138 

Popula tion—41.595 

Revenue—Rs. 1,20,000 nearly 

Saraugarh— Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 

Date of birth—3rd Dec. 1888 

Date of succession—5th Aug. 1890 

Area in sq. miles—540 

Population—1,17,781 

Revenue—Rs. 3,14,000 nearly 

Surguja—Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh 
Deo C.B.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—4th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession—3lst Dec. '17 
Area in sq. miles—6,055 
Population—5,51,307 
Revenue—Rs. 7,58,500 nearly 
Udaipur—Raja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth 1 —5th June *23 
Date of succession—8th Dec. 27 
Area in sq. miles—1,052 
Population—71.124 
Revenue—Rs. 3,12,000 

Madras State 

San dor—Raja Brimant Yeshwantha Rao 
Anna Saheb. Rao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Gborapade, Mamlukatmadar Senapati, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—15th November ’03 
Date of succession—5th May *28 
Area in sq. miles—167 
Population—11.684 
Revenue-^RB. 2,03,000 nearly 
Punjab States 


Sahib 


6th Aril *22 


Ali 


Dnjana—Jalal*ud-Daula Nawab Mohammad! Revenue—Rs. 75,000 nearly 


Iqtidar Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaqil- 
i-Jan. Nawab of— 

Date of birth—20th Nov. ’12 
Date of succession—21st July *25 
Area in sq miles—100 
Population—25,833 
Revenue—Rs. 1,65,000 nearly 

Kalsla—Raja Ravi Sher Singh 
Bahadur, Raja Sahib of— 

Date of birth—30th October ’02 
Date of succession—25th July ’08 
Date of investiture with) 
full ruling powers : J 
Area in sq. miles—192 
Population—59848 
Revenue—Nearly Rs. 3,50,000 
Pataudi—Nawab Muhammad Iftikar 
Khan, Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—17th March ‘10 
Date of succession—30th Nov. ’17 
Area in Bq. miles—53 
Population—18,097 
Revenue—Rs. 1,40,000 nearly 

Simla HiU States 

Baghal—Raja Surendra Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—14th March ’09 

Date of succession—13th Qct. 22 

Area in 6q. miles—124 

Population—25,099 

Revenue—Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Baghat—Raja Dnrga Singh, Raja of— 

Pate of birth—15th Sept. ’01 

Date of succession—30th Dec. 1941 

Area in sq. miles—36 

Population—9.595 

Revenue—Rs. 1.10,000 nearly 

Bhajjt—Rana Birpal, Rana of— 

Date of birth—19th April ti6 
Date of succession—9th May ’13 
Area in sq. miles—96 
Population—14.263 
Revenue—Rs, 99,000 nearly 
Jnbhal—Rana Sir Bhagat Chandra Bahadur 
K.C.S.I., Ruler of— 

Date of birth—12th Oct. 1888 

Date of succession—29th April '10 

Area in sq. miles—288 

Population—28.500 

Revenue—Rs. 8,50.000 nearly 

Keonthal—Raja Hemendar Sen, Raja'of— 

Date of birth—21st January ’05 

Date of succession—2nd Feb. ’16 

Area in sq. miles—116 

Population—25,599 

Revenue—Rs. 1,30,000 nearly 

Kumharsaln—Rana Vidyadhar Singh, 

Date of birth—1895 
Date of succession—24th August ,T4 
Area in sq. miles—97 
Population—12.227 
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Nalagarb—Raja Jogindra Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—1870 

Date of succession—18th Sept, *11 

Area in Bq. miles — 256 

Population—52,737 

Revenue—Re. 2,71,000 nearly 

Tlroeh—Thakur Surat Singh, of— 

Date of birth—4th July 1887 
Date of succession—14th July ’OS 
Area in sq. miles—75 
Population—4,219 
Revenue—Rs. 1,30.000 nearly 

Western India States 

Balana—-Malek Bhri Eamalkhan Ji van khan, 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—6th December *07 
Date of succession—2nd Feb. 520 
Area in sq. miles—183,12 
Population—14,017 
Revenue—Rs. 1,82,424 average 

Bantwa-Maoavadar—Babi Ghulam 
Moynddinkhanji Fatehdinkhanji, 

Chief Of— 

Date of birth—22nd December ’ll 
Date of succession—October ’18 
Area in sq. miles—221*8 
Population—14,984 
Revenue—Rs. 5,46,000 nearly 

Chuda—Thakor Shri Babadursinhji 
Joravarsinhji, Thakur of— 

Date of birth—23rd April TO 
Date of succession—20th January *21 
Area in sq. miles—78 2 
Population—11,333 
Revenue - Rs. 2,11,000 nearly 
Jasdan—Darbar Shree Ala Khachar, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—4lh November '05 
Date of succession—Uth June '19 
Area in sq. miles—296 
Population—36,632 
Revenue—Rs. 6,00,000 nearly 
Kotda-SanganI—Thakore Shri Pradyumna- 
einhii 

Date of birth—5th December TO 
Date of succession—23-2-30 
Date of Installation—10-12-40 
Area in sq. miles—90 
Population—12,165 
Revenue—Rs. 1,50,000 nearly 

Lakh tar—Thakore Safaeb Shri Balavir- 
einhji, Karaneinhji, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—11th January 1881 
Date of succession—8th August ’24 
Area in sq. miles—247,438 
Population—21,123 
Revenue—Rs. 4,49,000 

Latbi—Thakore Saheb Shri Pralhadsinhii, 
Thakor of— 


Date of birth—31st Maroh ’12 
Date of succession—14th October ’18 
Area in sq. milesr—41'8 
Population—8,35 
Revenue—Rs. 1,86,000 

Halia—Thakor Shri Raisinbji Modji, of— 
Date of birth—14th February 1808 
Date of succession—20th Dot. '07 
Area in Bq. miles—103 
Population—12,660 
Revenue—Rs. 3,02,000 

Mull—Thakor Shri HarichandraBinbji, of— 

Date of birth—10th July 1899 

Data of succession-3rd December TO 

Area in sq miles—133*2 

Population—16.390 

Revenue—Rs. 1,57,000 nearly 

Patdl—Desai Shri Raghuvirsinhji, of— 
Date of birth—8th Jan. TO 
Date of succession—25th Oct. ’28 
Area in sq. miles—39*4 
Population—2,508 
Revenue—Rs. 1,14,000 

Sayla—Thakore Saheb Shri Hadarsinhji, 
Vakhntainbji. I hakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth—28th May 1868 
Date of succession—25th Jan. TO 
Area in sq. miles—2221 
Population—13 351 
Revenue—Rs. 2,54,000 

Thana Devil—Darbar Shri Vala Amra 
Laxman, Ohief of— 

Date of birth—28th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession—12 Oct. *22 
Area in sq. miles—94*21 
Population—11,348 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 

Tharad—Waghela Bhumsinbji Dolatainhji 
Thakore of— 

Date of birth—28th Jan. TO 
Date of succession—19th Feb. *21 
Area in sq. miles—1,260$ 

Population—52.839 
Revenue—Rs. 99,000 nearly 

Vadla—Darbar Shree Suragwala Saheb 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—15th March ’05 
Date of succession—7th Sept. TO 
Area in sq. miles—90 
. Population—13,749 
Revenue—Rs. about 2 lacs 

Zalnabad—Malek Shri Aziz Mahomed 
Rbanji Zainkbanii, Talukdar of— 

Date of birth—21at June ’17 
Date of succesaion—26th January ’23 
Area in eq. miles—30 
Population—3,456 
Revenue—Rs. 1,200,000 nearly 



ALL-INDIA POPULATION FIGURES 1941 


The all-India population discovered at the recent 
census was 388'8 millions as on March 1,1941. The 
corresponding 1931 figure was 338T millions, repre¬ 
senting an increase o£ 15 per cent. The level ot 
increase in British India is 15'2 per cent and in the 
States and Agencies 14‘3 per cent. The picture is 
one of general increase, rather higher in British 
India than in the States and only in part of 
Baluchistan and a few minor States is a decrease 
recorded, tt 


The rate of increase is particularly marked in 
oities, i.e„ towns with not less than 100,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. The number of such towns has appreciably 
increased from 1931 while the individual increase 
rates vary from just below 11 per cent to -almost a 
100 in the case of Cawnpore, which has nearly 
doubled itself in the decade. 

The following table gives the population of 
provinces, Indian States and Agencies for 1941 and 
1931 and also figures of literacy for 1941tt 



Population 


Pkovxnoes. 

1 Madras 

2 Bombay 

3 Bengal 

4 United Provinces 

Agra 

Oudh 

5 Punjab _— 


++ All Figures are in thousands. 


Persons 


Increase 

or 

decrease, 
per cent. 


Literate 

persons. 

1941 


47.322.7 

37,016.2 

























Population 


AREA 

Person b 

1041 



Bihar 


36,340 



Bihar 


28,824 



Chota Nagpnr 


7,616 


7 

Central Provinces & Borar ... 


16,822 



Central Provinces 


13,220 



Berar ... 


3,602 


8 

Assam 


10,205 


9 

North-West 1 rentier 





Province ••• 


8,038 


10 

Orissa 


8,729 


11 

Sind 


4,537 


12 

Ajmer-Merwara 


584 


13 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 


34 



Andaman Islands 


21 



Nicobar Islands 


13 


14 

Baluchistan ... 


502 


15 

Coorg 


169 


16 

Delhi 


917 



States & Agencies. 


92,973 


17 

Assam States 


725 


18 

Baluchistan Statos 


356 


19 

Baroda State 


2,855 


20 

Bengal States 


2,142 


21 

Central India Agenoy ... 


7,502 


22 

Chattisgarh State 


4,054 


23 

Cochin State 


1,423 


24 

Deccan (and Kolhapur) States 


2,786 



PerBOIIB 

1031 

Increase 

or 

decrease, 
per cent. 

Literate 

persons. 

1041 

32,371 

+ 123 

3,339.7 

25,729 


2,685-8 

6,642 

+13‘1 

653.9 

15,323 

+ 9'8 

1,909.7 

11,881 

+113 

1,352.8 

3,442 

+ 46 

556.9 

8,623 

+ 18'2 

1,174.3 

2,425 

+ 25‘2 

233.9 

8,026 

+ 8’8 

948.2 

3,887 

+167 

473.8 

507 

+ 151 

97.0 

29 

+ 155 

6.9 

19 

+118 


10 

+22'5 

• • • 

464 

+ 8'2 

52.3 

163 

+ 33 

34.6 

. 636 

+ 441 

235.7 

81,367 

+ 14-3 

10,-306.5 

626 

+15’9 

57.4 

405 

-121 

8.1 

2,448 

+16‘6 

656.8 

1,863 

+149 

127.5 

6,648 

+ 128 

625 4 

8,548 

+ 14’2 

157.6 

1,205 

+ 181 

604.1 

2,458 

+13‘4 

364.5 
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AREA 


Population 

Increase 

or 

decrease, 
per cent. 

Literate 



Persons 

1941 

Persons 

1931 

persons. 

1941 

25 

Gujrat States 

• • ■ 

1,457 

1,265 

+152 . 

119.2 

26 

Gwalior State 


3,992 

8,523 

+ 138 

296.8 

27 

Hyderabad State 

• M 

16,184 

14,436 

+ 121 

1,111.2 

28 

Kashmir State (including 
Feudatories) ... 


4,021 

3,646 

+ 10'3 

264.2 


Kashmir ... 


8,945 

3,582 

+ 101 



Frontier Blaqas in Gilgit... 

• • • 

76 

64 

+18'2 

1.2 

29 

Madras States* 

t 

499 

453 

+ 100 

66.1 

30 

Mysore State 

* ■ » 

7,329 

6,667 

+11’8 

896.4 

31 

North-West Frontier Province t 


2,378 

2,259 

+ 5-3 

192 

32 

Orissa States ... - 

« * * 

3,025 

2,683 

+127 

268.9 

33 

Punjab States 

• • • 

5,459 

4,497 

+214 

334.8 

34 

Punjab Hill States ... 


1,094 

990 

+ 10‘6 


35 

Rajputana Agency 

• • • 

13,870 

11,571 

+ 181 

772.5 

36 

Sikkim State 

■ • ■ 

122 

110 

+109 

6.9 

37 

Travancore State 

• •• 

6,070 

5.096 

+ 191 

2,894.4 

38 

United Provinces States 
(Rampur & Benares) 


928 

856 

+ 83 

67.6 

39 

Western India States Agency 

... 

4.901 

4.222 

+ 161 

717.2 


* Pudukota, Banganapalle and Sandur. t Agencies and Tribal areas. 


JS 
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Hindu & Muslim Population in Provinces & States 

CONGRESS PROVINCES 


Provinces 

Muslims. 

Hindus. 

Madras ... ... 

Bombay ... ... 

United Provinces of Agra and Ondh ... 
Bihar (including Chota Nagpur) 

Onssa ... ... 

C. P. & Berar 

N. W. P. P. 

Total ... ... 

3,305,937 

1,583,259 

7,181,927 

4,140,327 

124,463 

682,854 

2,227,303 

41,277,370 

15,602,932 

40,905,586 

25,915,043 

5,096,431 

13,338,223 

142,977 

19,246,070 

142,278,562 


NON-CONGRESS PROVINCES 


Provinces 

Muslims. 

Hindus. 

Bengal 



27,497,624 

21,670,407 

Punjab 

... 

• •• 

13,332,460 

6,328,588 


Total 


40,830,084 

27,898,995 


Assam and Sind, strictly speaking, are not Congress Provinces, 
though in Assam there is a Hindu majority in the population. The 
population of the two Provinces is noted below. 


Provinces. 

Muslims. 

Hindus. 

Assam 

Sind 

2,755,914 

2,830,800 

4,931,760 

1,016,704 

Total ... 

5,686,714 

5,948,464 

INDIAN STATES 



Total population ... ... 

Population under non-Muslim Rulers... 
Population under Muslim Rulers 

10,657,100 

7,364,600 

3,292,500 

61,467,100 

47,204,200 

14,262,900 
























Chronicle of Events 

January 1942 

Bepercussions continued unabated not only in India but even in 
England, with respect to the retirement of hfahatma Gandhi from 
active participation in Indian politics. The London Times remarked: 
“Whatever objections the Congress may still sustain to co-operation 
with the Government, or whatever conditions they may seek to attach 
to a new line of action, they no longer base their policy upon un¬ 
resisting Pacifism". Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, 
in a statement declared : “The simple meaning of the Bardoli resolution 
is that Mr. Gandhi now does not want to carry on Satyagraha on 
behalf of the Congress. He wants to carry on Satyagraha against 
war on the ground of non-violence only, and only with those Congress¬ 
men whom he finds to be well up to his standard.” Mahatma 
Gandhi himself explained his attitude by saying, “My being relieved 
of the direction of Congress Civil disobedience does not reduce my 
responsibility, but increases it manifold. Bor one thing, my official 
disconnection with the Congress itself increases my detachment, but 
since detachment never means indifference, my attachment to every 
Congressmen increases and I must speak to him more than before.” 

The All-India Congress Committee concluded its session at Wardha 
after passing the Bardoli Besolution and endorsing the instructions 
issued by the Congress Working Committee to Congressmen on cons¬ 
tructive programme. 

Mahatma Gandhi declared that his successor was not Mr. Baja- 
gopalachari or Sardar Patel but Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and twelve other Liberal politicians sent 
a cable to Mr. Winston Churchill, the British Premier, suggesting 
the urgency for immediate action regarding the Indian policy. 

The Government of India issued two ordinances which gave wide 
powers to the Government to deal with conditions arising from enemy 
attack. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mabasabha along 
with other Hindu leaders, was released from jail.—The Government of 
Bihar issued a Press communique re : the Bhagalpur session of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

Sir Akbar Hydari, Member, Governor General’s Executive Council 
died in New Delhi. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, made a statement 
in the House of Commons that the resolutions of various political 
parties in India and statements by leaders contained no satisfactory 
response to the Viceroy’s appeal for unity. 

The Government of India issued orders to release Allama Inayatullah 
Khan Mashriq, the Khaksar leader on account of instructing his follow¬ 
ers to abandon the militant side of the Khaksar movement for the 
duration of the war. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a statement 
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on the A. I. C. C. decision said : "I am surprised to find why the 
Government should so Btubbornly refuse to respond to the overtures 
of the Congress which it has been making overtly and covertly ever 
since the Poona resolution. 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed the Jubilee Convocation of the Benares 
University. In his addreSB, Hahatmaji paid a tribute to the work 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and deprecated the tendency of 
Persianising Urdu and Sanskritising Hindi. He expressed disappointment 
at the predominance of English even at the Benares University. 

The ‘Independence Day' was observed throughout India in accordance 
with the instructions of the A I. C. 0. on the 26th. January.—In Calcutta 
Maul&na Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, addressing a meeting said 
that they bad gathered there to take the ‘Independence Pledge' anew. 
About 12 years ago they had announced at Lahore that the aim of 
the Congress was the securing of complete independence for India and 
since then they had been taking this pledge every year on January 26. 

lit. The Manchester Guardian in an editorial on the Congress Working Committee’s 
resolution said: "Mr. Gandhi has asked the Working Committee of the 
Congress to release him from his leadership and the Committee haB agreed. 
If, therefore, the Congress has any idea of considering fresh negotiations 
with the Government it is freed from what was a false position." 

The London Times commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s relinquishment 
of the leadership of the Congress, in an editorial said that not all the implications 
of the event were clear, but it could be verily said to have clanfied the 
political situation in one aspect. “Whatever objections the Congress may 
still sustain to co-operation with the Government, or whatever conditions 
they may seek to attach to a new line of action, they no longer base their 
policy upon unresisting Pacifism, which baa been Mr. Gandhi’s recent reply 
to the grave menace with which the German and now Japanese aggression 
has confronted India- To that extent the complication which has always been 
present while Mr. Gandhi led the Congress has been removed. On the British 
Bide, there should be certainly every readiness to meet half-way all claims 
which take full account both of the stem realities of the Indian Military 
situation, and of the British undertakings to open a full share of responsibility 
to India’s political 1 cades.” 

Mr. Churchill speaking at a Conference of American and British Pressmen 
at Ottawa, said that he would not comment on Mr. Gandhi’s withdrawal from 
the All-India Congress as he was out of touch with that particular matter 
at the moment. At another stage, he said that he did not wmh to interfere 
with domestic problems of the Great Dominions though he thought that 
"we were more united in this war than we were last time.” 

General Wavell in a New Year Broadcast declared: "We can look back 
on 1341 with satisfaction in Bpite of some losses and selt-backs. The balance 
is very definitely in our. favour.” 

2nd. Two Ordinances issued by the Government of India gave wide powers to 
Government to deal with conditions arising from enemy attack.—The first 
Ordinance empowered provincial Governments to declare that in specified areas 
the following offences would be punishable with death or whipping os an 
alternative to the existing penalties: looting, arson, causing grievous hurt 
with dangerous weapon, sabotage and rape. The second Ordinance, the special 
Courts Ordinance, enabled provincial Governments to set up special courts in 
any area in which a special emergency had arisen as a result of an enemy attack 
on India or a neighbouring country. The said courts would be given 
special powerB to deal quickly and summarily with certain offences which 
tne provincial Government might specify. 

The New Statesman an<i Nation wrote from London : “The impact of the war 
on the Congress and the retirement of Mr. Gandhi are events of the greatest 
interest and significance. We hope that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery will 
not once again let the opportunity slip by being content to plead the still 
unresolved conflict between the Hindus and the Moslems.” 
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The Spectator 6 aid that the resignation of Mr. Gandhi from the leadership 
of the All-India Congress was an event of note. The acceptance of his 
resignation by the Congress Working Committee showed that the Congress 
had not closed the door of active co-operation in the effort. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, President of the Indian National Congress 
at a Press Conference in Bombay said : “Before proceeding to Bardoli to 
attend the meeting of the Congress Working Committee, I had said in a speech 
at Bombay that nothing had happened during the last 14 months to warrant 
a change in the attitude of the Congress vis-a-vis the present war: after the 
conclusion of the deliberations of the Working Committee I must repeat the 
same thing.” 

The Government of Bihar issued a press communique re: the Bhagalpnr 
session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, stating, “there has been a consider¬ 
able volume of ill-informed criticism and comment, both in the public press 
and elsewhere, of the action token by the Bihar Government in prohibiting 
the session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bhagalpur during the Christmas 
holidays. In view of these continued misrepresentations of this action, 
His Excellency the Governor deems it necessary to relense with the consent 
of Mr Savarkar the correspondence which passed between himself and the 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha in regard to the Bhagalpur session and to 
explain the setting in which it took place.” 

At the All-Inaia Women’s Conference at Cocanada with Mr. V. L. Pandit 
in the chair, several resolutions touching the welfare of the Indian women 
were passed. 

Srd. The 12th. Land Mortgage Banks’ Conference was held in Madras. Mr. T. 
Austin, Adviser to His Excellency the Governor of Madras, opened the Conference. 
Mr. T. A. Ramlingam Chettiar, President of the Madras Co-operative Central 
Land Mortgage Bank, welcomed the delegates. He said : “All parties in the 
country will co-operate with the Government and put forth their efforts to 
the utmost if only the Government will make Indians themselves responsible 
for the Government of the country and the war effort” 

His Excellency the Viceroy when he laid the foundation stone of a Home for 
Indinn Seamen at Behnla, Calcutta paid a tribute to the magnificent courage, 
loyalty and devotion of Indian seamen and the part they were playing in 
India’B war effort 

MaulaDa Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress Prsident, in a statement made at 
Bombay, said : “Mr. Gandhi said that for him it was no more a question of 
meeting them half way or finding a formula on which they could agree. The 
question before him was whether we were prepared to take up the position that 
the Congress would not participate in the present war on the ground of non¬ 
violence alone. We found ourselves unable to go bo far despite our utmost desire 
to do so.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting in Bombay, declared, "We have 
no sympathy with Hitler. We are nnder no delusion that he will give us our 
freedom. We know that our freedom cannot be a gift either from Britain or 
from Hitler.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prosad, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Acharya J. B. Kripalani and 
Dr. Profulla Ghosh, issued a statement to the Press from Bombay, saying. “In 
his letter addressed to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad on December iiU last, Mr. 
Gandhi mentioned that most of the members of the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee differed from his interpretation of the Bombay resolution. TbiB is a fact 
and the Bardoli deliberations have cleared the position. Mr. Gandhi in a state¬ 
ment to the Press, made soon after the passing of the resolution of the Working 
Committee, has also pointed out that there are three schools of thought on the 
issue of war.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and twelve other Liberal politicians sent a cable to Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the British Premier, suggesting the urgency for immediate 
action regarding the Indian policy. They suggested infer alia the conversion and 
expansion of the Central Executive Council into a truly National Government 
consisting entirely of non-officials of all recognised parties and communities 
and in charge of all portfolios subject to responsibility to the Crown. 

Mr. Yu6uf Meher Ally, General Secretary of the All India Congress Socialist 
Party, was arrested at Lahore for defiance of the order of the Punjab Government. 

4th. The 2nd. Political Conference of Madras Fourth Circle Congress Committee was 
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held in Madras. Mr. S. Satyamurti was in the choir. Mrs. Vijaylnkahmi Pandit 
opened the conference.—The conference passed a resolution welcoming the Bardoli 
decision. 

Sri J. P. Srivastava, president of the Agra and Oudh Provincial Hindu Sabha, 
in a statement commenting on the Bihar Government’s action at Bhagolpur, 
said at Lucknow : "I earnestly appeal to the Viceroy not to allow the Provincial 
satrapB to do anything, in the name of law and order, which would irrevocably 
alienate in this hour of supreme crisis the sympathy and support of the Agra 
and Oudh Provincial Hindu Sabha.” 

The Government of Bihar, in a communique, issued from Patna, announced 
their decision to release from custody on the morning of January 5, all persons 
who were under detention in connexion with demonstrations made by the Hindu 
Mnhasabha in Bihar. 

The Working Committee of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee met at 
Lahore,—Mian Iftikaruddin presided. The Committee discussed the internal 
situations with special reference to the decisions of the All-India Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, ex-Premier of Madras, addressing the Conference of 
City Fourth Circle Congress Committee in Madras, expressed the view that the 
Congress wished to make it perfectly clear that It would extend full help to 
Britain, notwithstanding its adherence to non-violence, if Britain would do the 
right thing by India. The offer uf help had been repeatedly made and the 
blame for rejecting it would lie certainly not at India’s door. 

The third party of trainees from India was entertained at a luncheon in 
London by the British Council. Mr. Lai, acting High Commissioner for India, 
was present 


Sth. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier broadcasting from Calcutta, emphasized 
the vital importance of taking shelter in case of an air raid. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement to the Daily Herald on Dr. Edward 
Thompson’s appeal to him, said : "In India and elsewhere the pace of events 
during the past two years has made a tremedous difference to people’s minds 
and none of us, even if we so willed, can ignore this solid background of reality”. 

The New Yo'k Herald-Tribune, in a leading article, headed, "Gandhi Bteps 
aside,” said : ‘ Friends of India note with relief that the National Congress Party 
is now reaching towards a policy of co-operation with Britain in the war effort. 
That the Congress responds thus to the logic of events may herald better times 
for India, once the war aggressors have been put down.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar. President of the All-India Hindu Mohasabha, was released 
from the Gaya Central Jail, where he was detained for eleven days in connexion 
with the Bhagalpur Bession of the Mnhasabha. 

The Workmg Committee of the Delhi Provincial Hindn Mahasabha passed a 
resolution taking exception to the Communique issued by the Bibar Government, 
justifying tbeir action in banning the Hindu Mohasabha session at Bhagalpur. 

Mahatma Gandhi addressing a meeting of the Gujrat Provincial Congress 
Committee and Congress workers in Gujrat declared : "Whatever be my opin¬ 
ion, you must exercise your full judgment in this matter.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonie, Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, Bbni Paramanand, Padamraj Jain, 
Raja Mabeswar Dayal Seth, Mr. Ashutosh Lahiry and other workers of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, numbering about 400, were also released from the Central 
Jail at Bhagalpur. 

The President of the India League in America, Jagjid Singh, sent a message to 
Mr. Churchill from New York stating : We have been gratified at the recent 
news from India that the Indian National Congress is contemplating a reorien¬ 
tation of its policy and preparing to join the war efforts in India. We are in full 
accord with the steps suggested to you by our compatriots in India.” 

A communique issued by the Government of Bengal stated : ‘ The Government 
are determined so far as it lies in their power now to root out profiteering with 
a firm hand, at any rate in respect of the necessaries of life.” 


7th. Mr. G. S. Bozman, Secretary, Indians Overseas Department at a Press Con¬ 
ference in New Delhi, explained the arrangements proposed to be made to 
obtain in formation about Indians in attacked or occupied areas in the Far East. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement from Bardoli pointed out inter alia : ‘‘As far 
as may be I have been endeavouring to study the internal and o temal reactions 
to the Working Committee resolution. My being relieved of the direction of Con* 
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gress civil disobedience does not reduce my responsiblity, bnt increases it 
manifold. For one thing my official disconnection with the Congress itself in> 
creases my detachment but since detachment never means indifference, my attach¬ 
ment to every Congressman increases, and I must speak to him more than before.” 

Raja Maheswar Doynl, after his release from Bhagalpur said at Lucknow : 
‘This crowning act of folly and short-sightedness was a blessing in disguise, 
because while it exposed the nakedness of Government’s onslaught on the 
elementary civil rights of the most important community in India, it served to 
solidify and consolidate the Hindu opinion behind the Mahasabba. 

8th. Sir Akbar Hydari died in New Delhi after 17 days of illness. He was Member 
for Information and Broadcasting, Governor-Generals Executive Council. He 
was also Leader of the House in the Council of State. 

The Madras Legislature Congress Party, adopted by an overwhelming majority 
a rcsoluting welcoming the Bardoli decision of the Congress Working Committee 
and reiterating the National Demand. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India made a statement in the House 
of Commons that the resolutions of various political-parties in India and state¬ 
ments by leaders contained no satisfactory response to the Viceroy’s appeal for 
unity. 

The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in a statement declared: 
"If there is any man in this country, or outside, who has interpreted the 
Bardoli resolution in the sense that Mahatma Gandhi has withdrawn from the 
Congress leadership, I would say that he knows nothing about Mr. Gandhi 

or about the Congress..The simple meaning of the Bardoli resolution is 

that Mr. Gandhi now does not want to carry on Satyagraha on behalf of the 
Congress. He wants to carry on Satyngralm against all war on the ground 
of non-violence only, and only with those Congressmen whom he finds to be 
well up to his standard.” 

The happenings in connexion with the banned Hindu Mahasabha session 
at Bhagalpur were described by several Hindu leaders, who had been released 
from jail, in Calcutta. The Mayor of Calcutta, Mr. P. N. Brahma presided. 

A communique from New Delhi stated: ‘The Government of India are 
aware of the anxiety and desire for information evinced in many parts of India 
regarding the welfare of the Indian population in Burma.” 

Commenting on the appeal to the Prime Minister by thirteen leading Indian 
"Moderates,” the Times (London) said that their proposals “to abolish the 
need of continual reference by cable to the Secretary of State so that the 
powers of the Crown can be exercised by the Viceroy and his Government,” 
were conceived in a constructive and progressive spirit and expressed an Indian 
rather than a party point of view. , , ., . , 

Lord Samuel, speaking in the House of Loras, said that political parties in 
India seemed to have gained a greater sense of Uie _ world situation. ‘ It was 
said that it waa obvious that no great constitutional changes would be made 
in India during the course of the great war. I submit that so far from being 
obvious, such a conclusion is wholly unjustified.” 

9th. The weeklv paper Time and Tide (London) said :—"Mr. Gandhi’s retirement 
from the leadership of the Indian National Congress gets rid of the basic 

unreality of the situation.” . .. 

The Daily Herald attacked Mr. Amery m a leading article, describing him 
as ft weak and timorous Minister who would bo remembered as a Secretary of 
of State for India who at a time of great emergency and a great opportunity 
neither measured up to the emergency nor grasped the opportunity. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, in a statement from Poona, said : “It ia a good sign in 
my view that opinion favourable to the declaration of India’s freedom, at least 
after the war, is being concentrated and directed against the British Cabinet 
from all quarters simultaneously from the Congress, the Moderate leaders, the 
Hindu Mahnsnbha in India, the Liberal and Radical members of the British 
Parliament, the British Press and also by spokesmen of American public 
opinion. Only Mr. Jinnah is taking his stand upon the August declaration.” 

10th At the second annual Conference of the Bengal Radical Democratic Party 
in Calcutta, the necessity of helping the anti-fnacist movement to grow so as to 
make the war effort “purposive and democratic” was urged upon the government 

Lord Meaton, President of the Liberal Party organization and ex-Govern or of 

5 
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the Punjab in an article in “ Star M (London) said; "A bold stroke can now 
satisfy India.’’ Strongly condemning Mr. Jinnah's Pakistan as ’ fantastic non¬ 
sense’, Lord Meston added: “Political agitation is having virtually no effect 
on the loyalty of the vast majority of the people to our cause. Let a Convention 
be summoned representative of all leading interests in India including 
Princes. Let it sit down and work out the broad lines of the constitution in accor¬ 
dance with India’s wishes. 

The significance of the resolution adopted by the Congress Working Committee 
at Bardoli was explained by Mr. C. Itajagopalachnri at a public meeting in 
Madras. Mr. K. V. Naidu presided. 

His Excellency the Viceroy held a provincial Durbar at Hyderabad. His 
Excellency spoke on the importance of civil defence work. 

11th. His Excellency General Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander-in-chief in India 
issued an “Order of the Day”. “On leaving India and relinquishing the 
appointment of Commander-in-chief in the Indian Command, I wish all ranks 
of the Royul Indian Navy, the British and Indian Armies and the Air Forces 
the best of fortune for 1942 and the future.” 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at its 
meeting decided to revive all the Congress Committees including the B. P. C. 
C. executive and its branch organizations in accordance with the instructions of 
Maolana Abul Kalara Azad, the Congress President. 

Mr. M. N. Roy observed at a rally of the Radical Democratic Party in 
Calcutta: “At last the war has reached our doors. It is no longer a distant 
rumbling. It is foolish even now to maintain that we can be indifferent to it, 
regarding it as a great show which we can only watch. Before long it may 
penetrate our hearths and homes.” 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the All-India Hindu. Mahasabha and 
several delegates who went with him to attend the Bhagalpnr session of the 
Mahasabha, were accorded a receptioa at a public meeting held by the Bombay 
Provincial Hindu Mahasabha in Bombay. Mr. Bavarkar narrated the story 
of the Bhagalpnr session of the Mahasabha and said that at Bhsgalpur he found 
demonstration of a pan-Hindu spirit, which had not found such expression 
during the last 400 years. 

12th. Tlie Orissa Provincial Congress Committee after ■ lengthy discussion on 
the Bardoli resolution of the Working Committee, adopted a resolution in 
favour of Mahatma Gandhi’s policy. 

18th. The Working Committee of the CongiesB had a brief session at Wardhaganj 
and adjourned after passing two resolutions relating to the observance of the 
Independence Day and primary membership of the Congress. The Committee 
issued instructions to Congressmen on the observance of Independence Day, 
the refunctioning of Congress Committees and the enrolment of primary 
members. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, commenting on the Bardoli decision, said iter alia : 
"The Bombay resolution of the Working Committee of the Congress was 
interpreted by the general public as meaning that the Congress refused 
participation in the war on the ground of their belief in complete non-violence. 
Mr. Gandhi himself, who was the author of the resolution, took the same 
view. He says in his recent letter to the CongresB President: ‘I hod interpreted 
it to mean that the Congress was to refuse participation in the present, 
or all wars, on the ground principally, of non-violence. I found to my 
astonishment that most members differed from my interpretation’.” 

llth. His Excellency Sir Bertram Gloncy, Governor of the Punjab, addressing 
a Durbar at Ambala, made an appeal to the people of India to try to achieve 
what _ was being achieved by the Allied Governments on so much vaster a 
scale in the matter of war strategy. 

The Congress Working Committee at Wardlia considered the feasibility of 
holding the annual session of the Congress and decided against it in view of tho 
political situation. The Committee discussed several routine matters connected 
with tbe Working of the Congress organization and the advisability of 
Congress members continuing in local bodies &. 

15tb Mahatma Gandhi speaking on the Bardoli resolution at the All-India 
Congress Committee meeting at Wardha Baid: “I want you to accept this 
resolution ; I cannot compel yon but I can reason with you and I can argue 
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■with you. There is a possibility of groups being formed to canvass support, 
but 1 want you to accept this resolution without reserve. I fully commend 
the Bardoli resolution for your acceptance. The Bnrdoli resolution is not a 
copy of Poona. It is faultless. The Poona resolution was a mistake. At one 
time I decided to divido the House to find who is with me, but in view of the 
Congress atmosphere and comments about us, my non-violence advised me to 
ask you to support the resolution.” 

Mahatma Gandhi declared that liie successor was not Mr. Rajagopnlachari 
or 6ardar Patel but Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. “He has political differences 
with me, but there is no Bplit amongst us. There is no split in the Congress, 
we work as one family.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, made a statement 
at the Wardha Congress Committee meeting saying, ‘‘we are now exactly where we 
stood 16 months ago, we have not moved ao inch forward. Nothing has happened 
that would make us change our attitude. We do want a change and we do 
want to obtain control of the Government of our country, irrespective of 

whether there ia war or peace.Our position is that of non-participation 

and non-co-operaliou in war effort. That was the position in 1910 and that 
is the position today. The British Government have not done anything that 
would invite ue to reconsider our position.” 

16th. The All-India Congress Committee concluded its session at Wardha after 
passing the Bardoli Resolution and endorsing the instructions issued by the 
Congress Working Committee to Congressmen on constructive programme.—Only 
15 members voted against the main resolution in a house of 219. Various 
amendments which were moved were either withdrawn or negatived. 

A communique from New Delhi stated that Hie Majesty the King was pleased 
to approve the appointment of General Bir Alan Fleming Hartley, K.C.6.I., O.B., 
D.s.o., to be Commander-ict-Chief in India (and a Member of the Governor- 
General's Executive Council) in succession to General Sir Archibald Percival 
Wavell, o.o B., c.u.o., M.C. 

The weekly periodical 'Spectator' (London) commenting on the Indian Moder¬ 
ates’ appeal to Mr. Churchill and their Four-Points Programme for India stated : 
“This is a document that deserves a warmer welcome than it has so far received. 

The details of it may be open to challenge.The test of the programme is 

its inherent practicability, more than its authorship. The essential fAct is that 
at last a scheme baB come out of India which can, with few modifications, be 
whole-heartedly approved.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in replying to the debate in the AU-Iodia Congress 
Committee meeting, criticised the tendency to be carried away by slogans and 
catchwords. Bo far ns he could see, Communists, Socialists aDd Gandhists were 
equally victims to that tendency. Socialism or Communism never meant the 
application of abstract theories based on experiences of Western countriee with¬ 
out regard to conditions in India.He for one, would accept that type of 

freedom, imperfect though it was, and would then try to remedy the defects and 
build up a new structure of society, which would he free from periodical wars 
and the use of violence. 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi addressed representatives of Provincial Congress Committees 
and members of the Working Committee at Wardha, on the immediate task 
before Congressmen and the constructive programme. He also replied to questions 
put by members. Mahntma Gandhi in his speech dealt with -various aspects of 
the constructive programme, with particular reference to the Hindu-Moslem unity, 
removal of untouchability, the charka and the organization of a volunteer corps. 
He emphasized that a mere pact between the Congress and the Moslem League 
would not solve the communal problem ; euch a pact, he said, was applicable 
only to the carrying out of the Parliamentary programme. 

Under the auspices of the Calcutta Defence Committee of the Radical Demo¬ 
cratic Party, Bengal, a conference was held in Calcutta, in which a decision to 
launch a campaign to allay panic and to educate the people as to their duties 
in an emergency, was taken, 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in the course of a statement at Wardhoganj, 
denied that the Congress had rejected the path of honourable settlement with 
Britain. He agreed with Gandbiji and Rajaji that, if no positive terms had been 
put forward, it was because the Congress did not want to invite a fresh insult. 

Mr. Asaf All, a member of the Congress V orking Committee, in an interview, 
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declared : “It is now for those who profess to be fighting for freedom, democracy 
and a jest order in the world to decide whether a situation can be created for 
enlisting a free India’s national collaboration to win a just victory and establish 
lasting peace." 
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to the overtures of the Congress which it has been making overtly and covertly 
ever since the Poona resolution. The Government has nothing to fear while the 
Congress is led by men like Mahatma Gandhi who have been not only pro- 
Government but sincerely pro-British throughout their life.” 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed the Jubilee Convocation of the Benares University. 
The Maharaja of Bikaner, the Chancellor of the University, having been prevented 
from attending the Jubilee, the Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Pro-Chancellor 
presided.—Mahatma Gandhi in his address paid a tribute to the work of Pandit 
Malaviya, and deprecated the prevailing tendency to Persianize Urdu and to 
Sanskritize Hindi. He expressed disappointment at the predominance of 
English even at the Benares Hindu University. 

Mr. 0. Rnjngopalachari. in an address at Tambaram (Madras), explained the 
need for Britain responding to India’s demand at the juncture and equating 
Indian patriotism with the defence of India. 

22nd. Mahatma Gandhi addressed a meeting of U. P. Congress workers at Benares and 
discussed the attitude that Congressmen should adopt towards the official A. R. P. 
organization, and the propriety or otherwise of their undertaking war-contracts. 

An amendment to the Defence of India Rules confcring wide powers on the 
Government in regard to trade disputes in India was published in a Gazette 
of India Extraordinary.—The amendment gave power to the Government to 
prohibit a strike, or lock-out, in connexion with any trade dispute ; to refer or 
authorize the Provincial Government to refer any trade dispute for conciliation 
or adjudication. _ 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, told a questioner in the House 
of Commons that he had no further statement to make respecting the political 
situation in India. 

28rd. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal decided to set up a Civil Defence 
Advieory Council, which would meet at regular intervals under the chairmanship 
of His Excellency or Mr. Santoah Kumar Basu, Minister-in-chnrge of Co-ordinat¬ 
ing Civil Defence. The Advisory Committee would receive information regarding 
toe progress of civil defence measures, and would inform His Excellency ana 
the Minister in touch with public opiniou thereon. 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced from New Delhi that the following 
were appointed as members, from the Indian States, for purposes of the session 
of the National Defence Council commencing on February 2, 1942. His Highness 
the Maharaja Rena of Dholpur, His Highness the Raja of Faridkot, the Nawab 
of Chbatari, His Highness the Maharaja of Indore, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jaipur, His Highness the Maharaja Jam Sabeb of Nawangar, His Highness 
the Nawab of Junagadh, His Highness the Maharaja of Rajpipla and His 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. 

The significance of the decision arrived at by the All-Indin Congress Committee 
at Ward ha regarding the future programme of the Congress was clearly explained 
by Mr. C. Rajagopalacimri at a public meeting iu Madras, under the auspices 
of the Madras District Congress Committee. Mr. S. Satyamurti presided. 

Mr. C. Rojngopalachari addressing a public meeting held under the auspices 
of the District Congress Committee (MadrnB) on “Defence and the Deadlock” 
expressed the hope that Britain would win the war and that a democratic form 
of Government would be established in India with the representatives of the 
people administering the country. 

24th. A resolution calling on the British Government to recognize immediately 
the national independence of India was passed at an India League Independence 
Day demonstration in London. 

25th, Mahatma Gandhi, under the caption "communal unity” wrote in the Barijan : 
‘‘Freedom will not come through parliamentary effort. Therefore, communal 
pacts, which they are good if they can be had, are valueless unless they are 
backed by the union of hearts.” He continued : "Without such a union, there 
can be no peace in the land, Even Pakistan can bring no peace, if there is 
no union of hearts. This union can come only by mutual service and 
co-operative work.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Barijan, explained the constructive 
programme of the CongreBB and appealed to all parties to co-operate in non- 
political work, as the greatest need of the immediate present “is to feed the 
the hungry and clothe the naked. 
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26th. The Madras Government issued orders on Mr. Priestley's report on his 
enquiry into the disturbances in Neliore during the Dasera festival and after.— 
The order without laying the blame on either community, elated that the Gov¬ 
ernment had decided to prohibit tiger disguises except under police license and 
that for some time to come no such license would be issued, The customary 
rights of both communites, however, the order added, would be enforced. 

Pandit Jawliarlal Nehru, addressing a meeting organised by some Shias at 
Allahabad, paid a tribute to the great exnmpleof courage and sacrifice for a cause 
set by Hazrat Imam HuBain. He said that in these days of mighty events and 
revolutionary changes, each individual, each community and each nation had to 
develop courage and the capacity for sacrifice if they wanted to ploy their part 
in the world’s drama. He hoped this would be the lesson which they would 
derive from the martyrdom of Imam Husain and that all people of India, to 
whatever religion they belonged, would join hands in friendship and amity to 
achieve the common goal of India’s freedom. 

In accordance with the instructions of the All-India Congress Committee, 
"Independence Day” was observed throughout India in the usual manner.— 
Addressing a meeting in Calcutta, in celebration of the "Independence Day,” 
the Congress President, Maulaaa Abul Kniam Aznd, said that they had gathered 
there to take the 'Independence pledge' Bnew. About twelve yean ago they bad 
announced at Lahore that the aim of the Congress was the securing of complete 
independence for Indio, and since then they had been taking this pledge every 
year on January 26. 

The Working Committee of the Provincial Moslem League ( Bengal 1 at a 
meeting in Calcutta, took disciplinary action against the Naweb Bahadur of 
Dacca and Khan Bahadur Hasbem All Khan, who were expelled by the Com¬ 
mittee from the various offices under the League, as also from the primary mem¬ 
bership of the organization. Mr. A. R. Siddiqi presided. The Committee endorsed 
the action taken by the Calcutta District Moslem League against Mr. byed 
Budruddojs, member of the Working Committee of the Provincial League, 
expelling him from the membership of tire League. 

27th. The Evacuees Reception Committee, set up in Calcutta under the auspices of 
the Governor of Bengal and with the Sheriff of Calcutta bb the Ohairmao, formed 
five sub-committees to render assistance to the members of the various commu¬ 
nities arriving from Burma aud Malaya. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalacbari’s message to the people of Tiruvarna was "prepare 
for defences. The war is a blessing in disguise.” 

28th. A recurring cost of Rb. 15,000 and a non recurring cost of Re. 44,21.000 for 
new schemes was included iu the second supplementary statement of expenditure 
of the Bihar Government for 1941-42. 

Among various resolutions passed by the Bengal Provincial Hindu Maha- 
sabha in Calcutta, was one calling upon Hindu Babha organizations throughout 
the province to co-operate with the authorities in civil defence. The resolutions 
which stood in the name of Mr. N, 0. Chatterjee, urged particular co-operation 
with A. R. P. organizations "to cope with the ravages likely to be caused by air 
raids.” 

Bis Excellency the Governor of Bombay in a broadcast message Btated : 
“The danger to Bombay at present is small. Certainly, no one with work to do 
should leave, and the Government is msking preparations to help you in case an 
attack should ever come in your way." 

29tb. The Government of Bengal decided to put pressure on landlords and employers 
in the city and suburbs to take A. R. P. measures for the safety of their tenants 
and employers, respectively against air raids. 

At the first meeting of the Central Sugar Advisory Board, in New Delhi, 
with Bir Ramaswami Mudaliar in the chair, the question of the extension of the 
International Sugar Agreement expiring in August 1942 was considered and the 
general view was against the continuance of such Bgreements. 

80tb. Pandit Jawharinl Nehru’s statement as Chairman of the National Planning 
Committee, about the Eastern Group Conference, Government’s policy in the 
industrial field and the proposed establishment of an automobile plant in Bind 
was contradicted iD a Press Note issued by the Commerce Department. 

Maulana Abul Kolam Azad, Congress President, addressing a mammoth 
meeting at Patna said : “The British Government has not so far changed its 
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attitude towards India not is it going to change. It is quite certain that the 
utter helplessness that spreads in this country of 4 hundred million people 
is due to the British Government. Bad power been in the hands of the 
Indians the situation would have been quite different, Indians would have 
been friends at this time of war. This was not to be. Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Amery could never accommodate themselves to the changing world.” 

The BuperseBsion of the Lucknow Municipal Board for three years and 
the appointment of a Committee of non-officials to manage its affairs, was 
recommended by the Inquiry Committee appointed by the Government of the 
United Provinces. 

Opening the third annual Conference of Labonr Ministers and Advisers 
in New Delhi, Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Labour Member, Government of India, 
emphasised that there was no time in the history of India when a speedy 
settlement of labour problems was more urgent than to-day. If India’s war 
production was to go forward unhampered they must avoid strikes and lock¬ 
outs at all coBts, “and we must handle nil problems of labour aud industrial 
development with Byropathy and foresight.” 

81st A despatch received from Mr. Hutchins, the Government of India’s Agent 
in Burma, Btated : whatever work is being done in Rangoon today is being 
done by ludian merchants and Indian labour. 

Rai Saheb S. 0. Ghosh, in his presidential address at the Annual General 
Meeting of tbe Bengal Millownere’ Association in Calcutta made a reference 
to tbe scheme for the production and sale of standard types of doth at cheap 
prices for the poorer people. 

Tbe Senate of the Calcutta University, at it annual meeting, vested its 
syndicate with certain emergency powers to deal with difficulties arising out 
of conditions created by the war.—These emergency power related to conditions 
of study and examinations and allied matters. 


February 1942 

The visit of Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek and Madame Chiang- 
Kai-Shek was the unique feature of the month. The object of the 
Generalissimo’s visit was to discuss with the Government of India 
and in particular with the Commander-in-Chief, matters of common 
interest to both the countries (China and India). 

The 3rd session of the National Defence Council opened at the 
Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. Sir Reginald Maxwell made a statement 
to the Council on the general question of fifth column activities in 
India. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal paid a tribute to the 
work of the Royal Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

The situation in India was debated in the House of Lords, when 
Lord Faringdon (Labour) drew the attention of the Government to 
one of the most important problems of the time. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at 
Leeds, said, “we are pledged to help India to attain as soon as 
possible after the war to the same position of freedom and equality 
with ourselves as is enjoyed by the Dominions.’’ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a speech at Allahabad, said, “Neither 
self-complacenoe nor self-deception is going to do any good to India 
or to England. Repeated asseverations of righteous intentions can take 
us nowhere. I am anxious that my friends in England should realise 
and shall cease to deceive themselves.’’ 

A meeting of the Organizing Committee of the Moslem Majlis 
was held in Calcutta, with Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy in the Chair. 
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A provincial standing committee was formed with Mr. A. K, Fazlul 
Hnq, as president. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a reception in honour 
of Marshal Chiang-Kai-Sbek and his wife, said that the visit set a seal 
upon the comradeship in arms of two nations. 

Two of the Bengal Ministers were allowed to interview Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose, in the Trichinpoly Jail in Madras. 

The Budget session of the Central Legislative Assembly opened 
in New Delhi 

The Secretary of State for India {Mr. L. ^S. Amery) replying to 
a question in the House of Commons, said : “The Government are 
anxious that India should be afforded the same opportunities as the 
Dominions of being represi nted in the war cabinet and on the Pacific 

war Council.His Majesty's Government has accordingly invited 

the Government of India to arrange for such representation, if they 
so desire.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, 'grievances against the 
Income-Tax Department were narrated and remedies demanded in the 
course of the debate on the resolution asking for reforms in the 
Department. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the 1Jarijan, “If the Nazis come to 
India, the Congress will give them the same fight that it has given 
Great Britain." 

A statement was made in the Bengal Assembly by the Chief Minister, 
Mr. Huq and Mr. S. K. Bose, Minister for Public Health that the Bengal 
Ministry was doing everything in its power to repatriate Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose to Bengal or to get him transferred to a place near 
about Bengal. 

The Government of India turned down the recommendation of the 
Bengal Ministry to transfer Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose from Tricbinopoly 
Jail to a prison in Bengal. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad expressed his surprise, in a statement, 
at the arrest of some Punjab Congress leaders re : Sales Tax agitation. 
He asserted that the said leaders were peace-makers and not agitators. 

In the House of Commons, Sir Stafford Cripps, Leader of the 
House, in reply to the two-day war debate, referred to India and 
said that the British Government were much concerned as to the whole 
question of unity and strength of India. 

lit Mr. K. M. Mnnahi, presiding over the Akhand Hindustan Conference in 
New Delhi declared: '"The dangers of the hour must awaken the wisdom of all 
communities and interests and ought to make us realize that we should not 
allow futnre ambition to frustrate a programme of present safety.” 

Khwaja Sir Nazimnddin, presiding at a meeting in Calcutta, complained that 
the Defence of India Act had been need by the Government of Bengal against 
Moslem League office-bearers, workers and students whose policy was not 
to obstrnct the war effort. 

Mr. Bhulnbhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party in the Central Legislative 
Assembly, addressing a publio meeting at Poona, Baid : ‘‘Today, the war is not 
only at the doors of India, but economically, and militarily, it has affected 
India herself. We have to consider our duty towards our own people, to give 
them strength and courage and hearten them in the trinls to come; and, when 
it is a choice of duties, our choice will be in the direction of giving them 
courage and averting anarchy aud disaster. The Congress, has therefore, for the 
moment, decided to concentrate its efforts ou organising voluntarily the people 
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of this country. But that does not relieve us from examining the political side 
of the question, ns far as Britain and India are concerned.” 

.Mr. Jngiwan Ram, ex-Parliamentary Secretary and Secretary, Bihar Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee presiding over the eighth session of the All-India 
Depressed Classes Conference, observed : “We stand for the country’s 
independence, but at the Bnme time we stand for our own freedom ; we stand 
to end our social, religious and economic exploitations, and stand for equality 
in Hindu society”. 

2nd. Mr. C. Rnjagopalachari who returned to Madras after a tour in the 
southern districts, in an interview, observed that all the demonstrations and 
meetings held during his tour showed an increased confidence in the Congress. 
If nothing else,” he said, "our talks to the people have allayed panic and 
have made them more ready to face difficultiea.” 

A Press Communique said that the third session of the National Defence 
Council opened at the Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. His Excellency presided 
both in the morning and in the afternoon At the outset the Council decided 
to send a message of congratulations to General Sir Archibald Wavell on his 
appointment as supreme commander in the South-west Pacific, The Home 
Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, made a statement to the council on the general 
question of fifth column activities in India. Civil Defence was the next subject. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, presiding over the 
annual meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society in Calcutta, paid a tribute to the 
Society for the manner in which it was carrying on its work in the face of 
difficulties caused by the war. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Gorakhpur, reiterated his faith 
in the establishment of peace in the world only when all nations became 
independent and were grouped together in a world federation constituted of 
smaller federations of nations. 

Sir Girija Sankar Bajpai, Agent General for India in the United States, 
broadcasting on “India’s war effort” from Washington said : “My people are 
fighting for everything they hold worthwhile, their inheritance of the past as 
well &9 their hope for the future.” 

Brd. Mr. N- M. Joshi’s resolution urging the establishment of a national govern¬ 
ment at the centre passed through the ballot in the Central Legislative Assembly 
and secured fourth place for discussion on February 19. 

'Hie situation in India was debated in the House of Lords when Lord 
Faringdon (Labour) drew the attention of the Governmeot to what he called 
one of the most urgent problems of the present time.—He complained 
of complacency and said that the situation was daily becoming more 
critical but nothing wae being done to meet it. It was, he said, one of 
the complaints of Indians that industrialisation of their country bad been 
handicapped by the jealousy of British industrialists. India, he said, had paid 
handsome dividends for anything done for her by Britain and in addition to 
interest on something like a thousand million pounds invested in India that 
country paid annually something in the vicinity of £138,000,000 to England. 
It was a substantial sum Britain waB under a considerable obligation to India.— 

Lord Cecil said that there wsb profound anxiety as to the fulfilment of the 
promise of Dominion Status and he wondered if something might be done by 
transferring the great apparatus of the Government known bb the India Office 
to the Domiuione Office which would, at any rate, be something positive and 
definite in the fulfilment of the promise.—Lord Hailey said that this was 
time for manoeuvring or standing on punctilios. _ We should be as bold aa 
we were in the case of Syria in making our declarations. 

Mr. T. Prakasam. President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee 
issued a statement from Madras on the release of detenus. 

4th Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretory of State for India, in a speech at Leeds 
declared : “we are pledged to help India to attain as soon as possible after the 
war to the same position of freedom and equality with ourselves as is enjoyed 
by the Dominions. The general accepted frame-work upon which Belf-government 
must rest can only come by free agreement of those immediately concerned. In 
the last analysis it is only Indians themselves who can give India freedom. 
In the absence of agreement we can no more impose a constitntion on India 
and expect it to survive than we could impose a constitution on Europe. There 
is the problem.” 

6 
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The Executive Council of the United Provinces Congress Committee met at 
Allahabad, under the presidentship of Mr. 8. K. D. Paliwol.—The Council passed 
three resolutions dealing mainly with the duty of Coiipressmen “in view of the 
critical situation which has arisen and which threatens to grow and envelop the 
country” and the method that Congressmen should adopt in furtherance of the 
emergency programme. 

5th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a statement at Allahabad said: "I do not 
wish to make any detailed statement on the debate in the House of Lords on 
India as I should like to wait until a few days more. All that I con say at 
the present moment is that the speeches of Lord Hailey and Lord Catto seem 
to me to indicate a more vivid and intelligent appreciation of the situation in 
India than that of the Duke of Devonshire, whose speech will strike those of 
ub who know the situation in India not through official reports but from 
personal knowledge and contacts, as open to the very vice Lord Hailey has 
condemned, namely that he was obviously manoeuvring or standing on 
punctilios. Neither self-complacence nor self-deception ia going to do any good 
to India or to England. Repeated asseverations of righteous intentions can 
take us nowhere. I am anxious that my friends in England should realise this 
and cease to deceive themselves.'* 

Mr. L. B. Amery replied in the Honse of Commons when asked whether 
he would investigate the possible availability and suitability of some of the 
instructors to be set free by the concentration of Government training centres 
in England for service in India, by saying that India’s needs in skilled 
personnel wonld be supplied to the fullest extent compatible with the urgent 
demands upon such personnel in Britain.—'The Secretary os State for India and 
the Labour Minister were in closest touch to secure India’s needs. 

Mr. R. A. Baig, Sheriff of Bombay, addressing the Progressive Group in 
Bombay, made a suggestion for divorcing as far as possible, civil defence 
from war effort. 

The weekly review “Time and Tide " (London), discussing the Indian aitna- 
tion, thought that it reflected at the moment little credit cither on the Imperial 
Government or Indian politicians. 

Oth. Sir Bamaswami Mndaliar, Commerce Member, in bis opening address to the 
Fourth Price Control Conference in New Delhi, explaiued how the problem of 
price control was affected by factors like the ban ou exports of certaia 
commodities imposed by Borne provinces and States and the policy followed by 
them of building up stocks of foodstufls. 

Manlana Abul Kalara Azad met the CongreeB workers of Delhi Province in 
New Delhi and explained the Bardoli Resolution. He said that those who bad 
signed the Satyagraba pledge, should not take it ss cancelled.- That Satyagrahm 
pledge still continued, though only their duties had been changed. Instead of 
going to jail, they should devote their time to taking the Congress message to 
every nook ana corner of their province. They should be prepared to serve 
their countrymen with the co-operation of all parties during an emergency. 

7th. A Communique issued by the Directorate-General of Munitions Production 
Department of Supply, Calcutta, said; “His Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom have informed the Government of India that the manufacture 
of articles requiring eteel cannot now be undertaken in the United Kingdom 
unless Essentiality Certificates have been granted by the appropriate department 
of Hia Majesty's government.” 

A meeting of the organizing committee of the Moslem Majlis was held in 
Calcutta with Mr. Syed Jalaiuddin Hashemy in the chair. A provisional 
standing committee was formed at the meeting with Mr. A.K. Fazlul Huq, 
sb president, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Mr. Shameuddiu Ahmed, Mr. 
A. F._ M. Abdul Ali, Mr. A. K. M. Zakaria and Khan Bahadur M. Solsiman 
as vice-president, Mr. Humsyun Kabir as General Secretary and Khan 
Bahadur S. Md. Jan as treasurer. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar, Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University, presiding over the 
C. P. Non-Party Leaders’ Conference at Nagpur said: “More fear of German 
or Japanese victory ia not likely to rouse India to a supreme effort to defeat 
them. She is handicapped by a consciousness that she iB a dependent country. 

No British Government can symbolise Indian freedom;...Indian leaders 

alone con do so. War is not a valid reason for denying freedom to India.” 
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Maulana Abul K. Azad replying to an address in New Delhi, said: “War 
was larking at us from a distance. Now it is at our doors. Our field of 
activity would have been at another place had not the door against our 
co-operation with honour been barred and bolted by the British Government.” 

Begum Aiifiz Rasul, Deputy President, United Provinces Legislative Council, 
in the course of her presidential address to the first All-India Muslim Girl 
Students’ Conference in New Delhi, declared : “No nation can be great in which 
the women do not occupy their rightful place. No country can be free in which 
women lack initiative, courage and knowledge, for it ia women who by their 
proper use of their influence as mothers, sisters and wives can make their 
menfolk great.” 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to a correspondent, wrote in the Earijan : 
“All who want an all-India speech should learn both the forms—Hindi and 
Urdu. Those who do will ultimately give us a conun an language. That 
form which is more popular and more understood by the masses, whether 
Hindu or Muslim, will Burely be the all-India . speech. But if my proposal 
finds general acceptance, the language question will cease to be a political 
issue or a bone of contention.” 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan resigned from the Congress Working Committee. 
It was stated that he found it difficult to continue to function as an official 
of the Congress because of bis firm views on the issue of non-violence. 

Pandit Balkrishna Sharma, Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress, welcoming the delegates to the conference 
at Cawnpore. declared : “We are meeting at a time when the whole world ia 
in flames. The present world conflagration is only a culmination of man’s 
stupid greed and avarice.” Pandit Sharma counselled the mazdoors and 
labour workers to concentrate their efforts in the direction of solid organisational 
activities. 

With special permission from the Government of India, the hon. Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, and the hon, 
Mr. Santosh K. Basu, Minister for Public Health and Local Self-Government, 
Bengal, left for Madras en route to Trichinopoly, to interview Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose in tbe Trichinopoly Central Jail. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, opening the nineteenth session of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress at Cawnpore, said: “We cannot shut our eyes to the 
bloodshed that is going on all over the world, to the Iobb of human lives 
which is taking place on account of the present war.” 

9th. A communique issued in New Delhi announced that Marshal and Madame 
Cfaiang Kai-Shek, accompanied by staff officers, arrived in New Delhi—The 
object of the Generalissimo’s visit to India was to discuss with the Government 
and in particular with the Commander-in-chief, General Sir Alan Hartley, 
matters of common interest to both countries. 

Speaking at a reception in honour of the Marshal and his wife, the Viceroy 
said that the visit set a seal upon tbe comradership in arms of two nations 
which numbered between them 800 million bouIb. “It is a meeting which 
bodeB no good to the enemy,” tbe Viceroy added. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the situation in connexion with the 
traders’ agitation in tbe Punjab regarding the general Sales Tax Act was 
discussed. 

A communique from New Delhi stated: “In a Calcutta Press message dated 
February 8, it was stated that the visit of two Bengal Ministers to Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose was being made for certain purposes with special permission from 
the Government of India. This iB entirely incorrect. Subject to certain 
conditions, security prisoners are allowed interviews under the ordinary rules and 
it is understood that the visit in question is taking place under these rules.” 

10th. His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a banquet given in honour of 

Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek at the Viceioy’a House (New Delhi) 
said : “A most wise philosopher—none other than Confucius—has aBked ‘Is it not 
delightful to have men of kindred spirit come to one lrom afar ? None of the 

posterity for whom he wrote could be more deeply conscious of the truth of 

that sentiment thou we who on this happy occasion, are privileged to 

welcome among us the two great leaders of the Chinese nation, and their 
distinguished champions.” The Generalissimo replied to the toast. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Congress Party which attended with 
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the special permission of Maulana Abnl Kalam Azsd, Congress President tabled 
an sojournment motion in connexion with an alleged lathi charge on traders in 
Lahore. -The motion which was moved by Diwan Chamanlal was defeated by 
75 votes to 43. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chandhari, leader of the Nationalist Coalition Party in 
ths Assam Assembly, had an interview with His Excellency the Governor of 
Assam at Shillong. 

An exploratory Committee was set up by tho Government of India to examine 
the production of components or complete internal combustion engines offering 
prospects of immediate development with particular reference to war demands 
and the future development of an internal combustion engine industry in India. 

Mr. V. R. Kalappa, President, All-India Trade Union Congress, and Mr. 
N. M. Joshi u. L. A. (central) met the Labour Member, Sir Firoz Khan Noon. 
They discussed, inter alia, questions relsting to measures for allaying panic 
among workera in factories in vulnerable areas. 


11th. Seth Jamnslsl Bajaj, a member of the Congress Working Committee and 
its Treasurer died of heart failure at hia residence at Wardha. 

The Budget session of the Central Legislative Assembly began in New Delhi 
with Sir Abaur Rahim, the President, in the chair. Sir Homi Mody, Supply 
Member, informed Mr. Deshmukh that the United States Administration 
proposed to establish and operate a plant in India on the lease and lend basis. 

The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, addressing the Trichy District Journalists 
Association of Trichinopoly, stated that nnlesB and until communal harmary was 
established in the country there could be no Self-Government or freedom or 
Dominion statuB. 

Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru addressing a meeting of the citizens of Delhi, declared: 
"India will not accept any rule—Japanese or German—but the rule of the masses 
of India.” 


13th. In the Orissa Assembly, the revised Budget for 1941-42 was submitted by 
Pandit Godavaria Misra, Finance Minister. In the revised estimate expenditure 
debitable to revenue waB Rs. 1,96,86,000 against Rs. 1,90,59,000 originally 
estimated. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier made a statement 
explaining the reasons which had prompted him and his party to take up the 
Mioistry. 

In the Central Assembly, Mr. M. 8. Aney, Leader of the House, made a 
reference of the death of Sir P. Ragbavendra Kao, Additional Secretary to the 
Finance Department, Government of India. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, objected to Mr. A. C. Dutt's motion on 
the detention of Mr. Sarat Chandra Boso and contended that the detention 
order was passed in the ordinary ndminetration of law and was covered by 
previous rulings from the chair dieallowiug discussion of such orders. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, ex-Premier, Madras, addressing a meeting at Tirupati, 
declared : “The only Birategy, the great ‘secret weapon’ that will outwit Japan 
is the acknowledgment of India's indefensible right to freedom. It is only then 
that the battle of the Pacific will take a new turn.” 

The Secretary of State for India ( Mr. L. S. Amery ) replying to n question 
in the House of Commons, said: “The Government are auxious that India should 
be afforded the same opportunities as the Dominions of being represented in the 
war cabinet and on the Pacific War Gouucil for purposes of formulation and 
direction of the policy for the prosecution of the war. His Majesty’s Government 
has accordingly invited the Government of India to arrange for such represen¬ 
tation, if they so desire.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, after question time, the House took up 
non-official resolutions for discussion.—Grievances against the Income-tax 
Department were narrated and remedies demanded in tho course of the debate 
on Sir Halim Ghoznavi’s resolution asking for reforms in the Department, 
particularly the abolition of the Central Department in Calcutta and Bombay 
and the placing of the Appellate Assistant Commissioners and the Appellate 
Tribunal nnder the control of the law Department of the Government of 
India or of the Federal Court, instead of nnder the Finance Department. 

Uth. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, in a press 
interview in Calcutta, said t “We, the Muslim League and myself have made our 
position repeatedly clear as to wbnt our policy and attitude towards the perse* 
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cotion of the war and the defence of our people on the soil on which we live 
ere and I have nothing more to add. 

14th. Mr. 8. Sntyamurti, m.l.a., ( Central ) opening the Madras District second 
circle Political Conference, emphasised the argent need for conBtitming a National 
Government in India for offering our effective co-operation to China in checking 
Japanese aggression. He welcomed Marshal Chiang-Kai-Sbek to India ana 
appealed to him to ‘speak straight and frankly* to the Viceroy and through him 
to Mr. Churchill on behalf of India and urge the importance of granting freedom 
to the country at this time of crisis. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, at question time. Sir Jeremy RaiBman, 
Finance Member, said in reply to Mr. JamnadaB Mehta that the collection of 
the Excess profits Tax for the nine months ended December 31,1941, was about 
Ra. 3 crores. 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, in his presidential address at the Sapru Conference 
in Calcutta, said : "while I feel confident that the aggression will be finally 
vanquished, 1 may be permitted to repeat that should events turn otherwise, it 
matters little whether we vote for Independence or Dominion Status, lor a united 
India or for an India partitioned between two or more nationa." 

15th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, at a Press conference, in New Delhi, said : “It is 
entirely untrue that Mahatma Gandhi refused to see the Marshal ( Ohiang-Kai- 
Shek ).” Among other things, be explained bow a meeting between the Mahatma 
and the Marshal could not take place. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption. "Suppose Germany 
Wins" : "If the Nazis come to India the Congress will give them the same fight 
that it has given Great Britain.” 

A Communique published in New Delhi announced : “His Majesty the King- 
Emperor has conferred on His Excellency Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek, 
President of the National Supreme War Council of China, the insignia of on 
honorary Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath 
(Military Division) in recognition of bis outstanding achievements in the Allied 
cause. 

The conference which was held in Calcutta to consider the Sapru Proposals, 
passed a resolution generally supporting the demands contained in the scheme. 
The meeting bIbo expressed the opinion that in view of the war situation in the 
Far East all possible steps should be adopted immediately for the strengthening 
of the defence of India and it appealed to all sections of the people to join the 
army for the defence of their country. Mr. B. C. Chatterjee presided over the 
conference. 

Madame Chiang-Kai-Shek, in an interview in Delhi said : “Ihe war haB to 
be fought not only with bullets and artillery but by the press whose tremendous 
influence in steeling the hearts and mindB of the Chinese people against the 
Japanese aggression we had utilised to the full. After all, voices die out, but 
printed word lives on.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, delivering his presidential addreBS at the plenary session of the 
Provincial Muslim League at Serajgnnj, declared : Regarding the August proposal, 
the principles of which we have accepted, our position is this, that we are willing 
provided we get a real share not only in the authority of the Government at the 
Centre, but in ail the provinces." 

16th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Lai Cband Navalrai asked whethor 
it was a fact that news items taken from B. B. C. broadcasts were being published 
from time to time in certain newspapers in India.—Kir Andrew Clow said that 
B B. C. news was copyright, and the Government would do everything in their 
power to prevent any violation of this copyright. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras opening the Corporation 
Flower show in Madras said : ‘‘I would take this opportunity of asking every¬ 
body not to be alarmed or depressed by the fall of Singapore and not to think 
that the situation here is altered. The Military authorities, the Government of 
India and the Government of Madras have got the sitution well in hand and 
they will say what should be done and when it should be done.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Provincial Budget for 1942-43 was 
presented by the Finance Minister, Dr. Shyama ProBad Mukerjee. It revealed a 
deficit of Rs. 1,05,00,000 on revenue account—The year started with an opening 
balance of 1 crore and 15 lakhs. Revenue receipts were placed at 15 crores 70 
lakhs or 41 lakhs higher than the Revised, 
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Sir '0. Ramalinga Rcddi, addressing a gathering of the Servants of India 
Society at Nagpur, said : “We should appeal to the Congress and the Muslim 
League to come together at thiB critical hour in tlie history of our country. If 
this ia not done the Viceroy should convene a conference of representatives of 
these two organisations only and arrive at a settlement. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the speaker gave a ruling disallowing the adjournment 
motion given notice of by Ur. Biswnnath Das regarding the arrest of Messrs. N, 
JC. Choudhury and Mohandas, members of the Assembly—There was a general 
discussion on the revised budget,—The Congress Party abstained from taking any 
part. 

17th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose's detention and the condition under which he was living at Trichinopoly 
were raised by an adjournment motion moved by Mr. Eammi Kumar Datta 
(Congress). The Chief Minister. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq and the Minister for 
Pnbtic Health, Mr. S. K. Basil, made statements saying that aa a result of 
representations made by the Bengal Ministry to the Government of India, Mr. 
Bose had been allowed to augment his jail diet, aa supplied by the Madras 
Government The Bengal Ministry was doing everything in its power either to 
repatriate him to Bengal, or failing that to get him transferred to a better pUce 
near about Bengal. Mr. Basu further stated that there was little apprehension 
of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose going on hunger strike. 

In the Central legislative Assembly, Mr. Aney, Overseas Member, replying 
to a question by Mr. Lai Chand Navalrai, asking what arrangements Government 
had made in all parts of the Far Eastern Zone for the protection and evacuation 
of Indians, declared that the Government spared no effort in assisting Indians to 
evacuate from the war Zones iu the Far East. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed moved a Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code 
omitting Bee. 216 B of the Indian Penal Code and inserting the new section : 
52 A re : the word “harbour", etc. 

Mr. Aney, Leader of the House, in commending his resolution welcoming 
Marshal and _ Madame Chiang-Kai-Sbek to the unanimous acceptance of the 
Assembly, said _it_embodied the feelings of appreciation and admiration which 
the visit of the distinguished guests had evoked throughout the country. 

18th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Andrew Clow presented the Railway 
estimates with a forecast for 1941-42 indicating a surplus of 2620 crores against 
a Burphes of 11.86 crores originally estimated, and for 1942*43 a surplus of 
27‘95 crores. 

Marshal Chian g-Kai-Shek met Mahatma Gandhi in Calcutta and had a long 
conversation with him. 

In the Council of State, in reply to a question. His Excellency General Sir 
Alan Hartley, Commander-in-chief in India, observed inter alia, ‘‘Events have 
moved fast and far since my predecessor. General Wavell, in last November, 
gave an account to this House of the achievements of the Indian troops in the 

various theatres of war..Inspite of our present situation, there is no cause 

for loss of heart. Admittedly, our losses are grievous and the situation is 
serious. We must face these threats in a spirit of calmness. To brave men, 
danger is an incentive to additional effort.” 

In the Central Assembly, 33 non-official members including the leader of the 
Independent Party and Deputy leader of the Moslem League Party, handed 
over to Mr. M. S. Aney. leader of the Houbo, a requisition pointing out that 
“it should be the duty of the Government to take this House into confidence 
by keeping it fully informed about the war situation generally by periodical 
BtatementB in the Assembly.” 

lu the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemi, member of 
the Progressive Coalition Party was elected Deputy Speaker in place of the 
late Mr. Ashrafati. 

19th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq, replying to a 
question said that a scheme for the restoration and maintenance of communal 
harmony in Bengal, was being drawn up by Government in consultation with 
local officers after consideration of Bchemea already formulated in other provinces. 

The Government of India turned down the recommendation of the Bengal 
Ministry to transfer Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose from the Trichinpoly Central 
Jail, to a prison in Bengal. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. SotenBon asked Mr. Amery whether in view, 
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both of the unfortunate effect of Japanese propaganda in some parts of the 
Far East and of the beneficial effect of the consistent opposition of Pandit 
Jawbarlnl Nehru and the Indian National movement to Japanese aggression 
and ambitions, it was intended fully to utilize the latter fact to counteract 
any effect of the Japanese propaganda.—Mr. Amery replied : “I am not 
in a position to make any fresh statement on the Indian political situation. 
As regards the latter part of the question, His Majesty's Government 
appreciate the anti-Japanese sentiment of the Indian political leader and will 
welcome their active co-operation in their resistance to Japanese and the 
enemy aggression.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Halim Ghuznavi'a resolution on the 
working of the Income-Tax Department was discuBBed, 

Mr. A. C. Dutta moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-General 
in Council to take steps for the immediate and unconditional release of all 
political prisoners and detenus. Mr. Dutta characterised the indefinite detention 
of prisoners as most improper, especially at the moment when the Government 
wanted to create mass enthusiasm for the war eflort. 

20th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, 

appealed to hia countrymen to take courage from the example set by China 
under the leadership of Qenaralissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek, and face bravely any 
aggressor. Japan and Germany, he said, represented the worst forms of Imperia¬ 
lism and Congress had clearly declared against all forraB of Imperialism. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government’s Budget proposals 
for 1942-43 met with a mixed reception, when the general discussion on the 
Budget began.—Most of the speakers, belonging to the Ministerialist group, 
in view of the prevailing war situation, commended the Finance Minister on 
the way he tad presented the Budget. There were some who held that it 
fell far short of expectations. 

In the Bengal Legislative Conncil, discussion on the Budget proposals of 
the Bengal Government for 1942-43 began.—Dr. R. K. Mukerji (congress), 
who initiated the debate, asked the Government whether there was any 
definite plan behind the appropriation of the year’s increased revenue. 

Mr. W. A. M. "Walker, Chairman, Indian Jute Mills Association, presiding 
at the annual meeting of that body in Calcutta, observed : “If things go well 
we shall share in the benefits but we must bo prepared to face the possibility 
of dangers ahead. We are a strong and united industry and if we continue in 
that co-operation and strength there is uo reason why we Bhould not successfully 
weather any difficult times which may be ahead of us.” 

21st. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, presiding over the Non-Party Conference in New 
Delhi, declared: “England has got yet to make up its mind as to its 
relations with this country and express it in unambiguous language aB to 
our future—a future in which India shall not be treated as a dependency, 
but occupy internally aud in the Councils of the Empire and at the Interna¬ 
tional Peace Conference, a position of honourable equality with England aud 
the Dominions.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru received from H. E, the Viceroy the reply to the 
Liberal Leaders’ appeal of January 2, whick stated inter alia : "You will be 
aware that on two of the points which you have raised, effect has been given 
to your views in that an invitation has been issued to the Government of India 
to be represented, if it so desires, iu the formulation of the policy in the War 
Cabinet in London and on the Pacific War Council. We Bhali welcome unreservedly 
the presence at these meetings of whoever may be chosen to fulfil these 
responsible duties. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League iu a statement 
in New Delhi said; ‘‘If Mr. Rajagopalacbariar will get the authority and 
sanction of tbs Congress, which he has not at present, and define some 
basis, some common ground, and then finds the Muslim League taking an 
impossible attitude, then it may be in his mouth to accuse us.” 

22nd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting in Calcutta, said that mere 
inclusion of progressive elements in the British Cabinet would not solve the 
Indian problem so long as the British attitude towards India’s demands 
remained unchanged. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when the general discussion of the 
Budget was resumed, Mr. Abdul Hamid (Moslem League) generally criticised 
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the various proposals and remarked that from a study of the Budget it seemed 
to him that a "conspiracy” was set on foot to give everything to Calcutta 
end its suburbs at the expense of the rest of the province. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, "The recent British reverses ought 
not to create panto in the land. If we have learned nothing worth while from 
contact with the British, let ns, at least, learn their calmness in the face of 
misfortnnes.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn, commenting in New Delhi, on the Generalissimo’s 
message to the people of India, said : *T strongly hope that Marshal Ghiang- 
Kai-Shok’s appeal that Great Britain will as speedily as possible give Indians 
real political power will be listened to in England and acted on without 
Iosr of time.” 

At the Non-Party Conference which concluded its two-day session in New 
Delhi, under the presidency of Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn, a resolution urging an 
immediate declaration that India should no longer be treated as a dependency 
but given power similar to those of the other Self-Governing uni la of the 
British Commonwealth, was passed. 

The Workiug Committee of the All-India Moslem League passed a resolution 
denonneing the proposals formulated by the Nou-Party Leaders' Conference. 
It stated that "Moslem India will never accept such a position which is Bought 
to bo secured by Hindu leaders who are virtually hand in glove with the 
Congress and other allied Hindu organizations in the country.” 

At the meeting of the council of the All-India Muslim League, the Panjab 
traders’ strike was referred to. The council re-elected Mr. M. A. Jinnah os 
the President of the League for the year. 

A conference of the friends of the Soviet Union was held at Luckow under 
the presidency of Mrs. Sarojiui Naidu. 


23rd. The Council of State passed without discussion or amendment seven Bills. 
Four of them were sponsored by the Commerce Secretary, Sir Alan Lloyd. They 
were amending Bills to the Workmen's Compensation Act, the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act and the Indus Vessels Act and a Bill to continue the provision 
made under an Ordinance for assistance to the coffee industry by regulating 
the export of coffee from and the sale of coffee in British India and by other 
means. 


In the Central .Legislative Assembly, a number of snpplementary questions 
were put to Sir Knza A1i arising ont of Sir ZiauddiD’s question whether the 
controller of the All-India Radio bad told the directors of the various stations 
that Moharram programmes should not exceed half an hour. 

I® l be Central Assembly, besides the interest which the general debate 
on the Railway Budget evoked, appreciation was expressed of the gesture 
made to the House by His Excellency the Viceroy, on the recommendation 
of the Leader of the House in agreeing to the holding of a secret session. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, general discussion of the Budget was 
resumedMr. Eamini Kumar Dntta, leader of the official congress group, 
referred to the provision for civil defence and said that Government ought to 
take precautionary measures sgainet dislocation of trade, breakdown in transport 
and a food shortage. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, about 20 members belonging to different 
parties took part in tho general discussion of the Budget. ° 
a 1 ? th ® Central Assembly, replying to the debate on the Railway Budget, Sir 
Andrew Clow, Railway Member, defended tho increase in freights and fares 
proposed m the Budget and said this was not the time to reduce the rates. 


Maxwell, the Home Member in connection with the Bengal Government’s 
representations regarding Mr. Barat Chandra Boso. 

nirij i. j kat ? , l.“ h An,,or j. Secretary, All-India Independent Muslim Parties 
“ et “ tein ent tothe Press: “lTie All-India Independent Muslim Parties’ 

rSmU. °-1 ? ebr «"*!2 ^ March 1. 1942 at Delhi instead of in 

President of the Board has already explained the necessity for 

Jlink .;- tlle bel "S L ha representative of nine leading indepen. 

k-SJ“. usl,in .P art ; e8 °f India may be oxpected to consider the grave* situation 
n-u ?i aB ar,B0n _ m Jndia on account of the war reaching India’s borders.” 
the «tr«t D & rel Maulana Abul Kalara Azad, Issued a statement at 
tne arrest of certain Congress leaders in the Punjab. He said“I am surprised 
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to read in today's morning paper that prominent Congressman including Mian 
Iftikbaruddiu, President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee and 
Mr. Bhimscn Sachar, lender of the Assembly Party, were arrested last night. 
These arrests bare been made in connection with Sales Tax agitation under 
the Defence of India Rules. I could not conceive of any distant justification 
for these arrests. I know perfectly well that these persons have nothing to do 
with the Sales Tax agitation, except of course, as peacemakers, who would only 
try to ease the situation.” 

24th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed two Bills of the Commerce Member 
and a motion of the Finnnce Member for the election of members of the Standing 
Finance Committee for 1942-43. 

In the Council of State, Mr. A. deO. Williams, Secretary, Defence Co-ordination 
Department, replying on behalf of the Comroander-iu-Chief. told Mr. M. N. 
Dalai that in the theatres where they were now operating, Indian troops were 
in fact defending India and helping to keep the enemy away from Indian soil. 
There was nothing to prevent the bringing of Indian troops to India if it 
became desirable to do so. The' Council then held the general discussion on 
the Railwny Budget. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, general discussion on the Government’s 
Budget for the year 1942-43 concluded in the Assembly. All the party leaders 
participated in the discussion. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the House accepted by 55 against 16 
votes, the Finance Minister’s motion to take into consideration the Punjab 
Sates Tax Amendment Bill. The motion for referenco of the Bill to o Select 
Committee was rejected without a division. 

The future of India figured prominently in the House of Commons debate.— 
Sir George Schuster, (Liberal National) said that there must be a sound 
Government in India during the war. “We have to support unity and urge 
suspension of political and personal controversies. We have to say to the 
Nationalists, ‘sot aside these things, and during the war unite and face the 
common peril’. But how can we expect them to respond to this ? How can 
we couvince them that we are honest in our intentions to work during 
the war for the polical freedom they desire Major Milner (Labour) said 

that there had been no mention of India in the Prime Minister's speech. 
Mr. R. It. Stokes said that he found himBelf in a “dreadfal state” when 
the Prime Minister said that India was specifically excluded from the 
application of the principles of the Atlantic Charter and the Prime Minister 
of the Punjab had described this as the biggest rebuff India had ever received. 
Marshal Chiang-Kai-Shek had said that India should give nnited support to the 
principle of Atlantic Charter; but why should she if they did not apply to her ? 

Mrs. Barojini Naidu, addressing the students of tho Lucknow University, 
observed: “You will only be a pattern of shame unless you are sincere to the 
cause of your Motherland and do constructive work of mobilising human forces 
and take a lesson from the younger generations of the nations. 

25th. In tho Central Legislative Assembly, opposition groups felt disappointed 
when Mr. M. B. Aney, Leader of the House claimed privilege and refused 
to disclose whether the Government of India had urged the British Government 
to give India representation on the war cabinet and the Pacific War Council. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a statement regarding the Government 
policy in connexion with labour under war emergenoy conditions, and also what 
the Government proposed to do in regard to the case of Dr. Suresli Chandra 
Bannerjee, against whom an internment order bad been passed under the 
Defence of India Rules, was made by the Premier ( Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq ). 

In the House of Commons, Sir Stafibrd Cripps, Lender of the House, replying 
to tho two-day war debate, referred to India and said that Uie British Govern- 
ment were much concerned us to tho whole Queenon of unity and strength 
of India in the face of dangers threatening that country. The Government 
fully realised that it was important that England should do tho utmost in the 
circumstances to make a full contribution towards unity. It would not be 
profitable to debate so important and vital a question in a partial manner but 
the Government hoped that such a debate would be possible very shortly upon 
the basis of a Government decision in the matter. . 

His HighnesB the Maharaja of Cochin was pleased to accept the resignation 

7 
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tendered by Dr. A. R. Menon, Minister for Rural Development, and to appoint 
Mr. T. K. Najar, leader of the Unionist Party, in the Cochin Council as Minister. 

26th. In the Council of Stato, there was a full dress debate on Pandit H. N. 
Kunzru's resolution recommending to the Governor-General in Council to 
represent to higher authorities that, in order to place the primary responsibility 
for the protection of the country on Indian shoulders and to prepare the country 
fully for its defeuce, the portfolio of Defence in the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council be entrusted to a non-official Indian. 

A Press Communique from New Delhi stated: ‘ It has been accepted in 
principle that there Bhouid be reciprocal appointments of Chinese and Indian 
representatives to Delhi and Chunking with the local rank of Minister on the 
lines of existing arrangements between Delhi and Washington.'* 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Andrew Clow informed the House 
that an expert traffic officer was being appointed Controller of Railway 
Priority in the Communications Department and that an additional Secretary 
was being appointed in the same Department to enable Mr. 8. N. Roy, 
Communication Secretary, to devote greater time to transport problems. 

In the Central Assembly a revision of the convention separating Railway 
Finance from General Finance was asked for iu the course of the debate ou 
a cut motion moved by Sir Frederic James. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Bengal Criminal Law (Industrial 
Areas) Amendment Bill, 1941. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the charge that the Government bad 
failed to enlist non-official co-operation in A. R. P. work was made by some 
members of the official Congress Party when the House was asked to 
sanction the supplementary demand for grant of Rs. 70,23,000 for expenditure 
iD connection with civil defence measures. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Araery, was asked by the Labourite, 
Mr. .Sorenson, in the House of Commons, whether he had any further statement 
to make on the proposals of Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru, whether any recent steps 
bad been taken to ascertain Pandit Jawhnrla! Nehru's views on the matter, and 
what representations on Chinese and Indian relationships and common 
aspirations had been received by the British Government.—Mr. Amery 
replied: “The answer to the first two parts of the question is in the 
negative. The recent visit of Chinng-Kni-Shek to India enabled a full 
exchange of views to take place between him aud the Viceroy.” 

27th. Sir George Morton, presiding at the annnat meeting of the Bengal Cbambor 
of Commerce, in Calcutta, made an appeal “to all sections of the community 
to sink their political differences io this time of trial and Btaod together to 
achieve one common purpose and one common freedom.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution that the Government should 
immediately take all possible steps to secure the release of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, 
in detention in the Trichinpoly Central Jail, was considered and partly discussed, 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, addressing a public 
meeting in Calcutta, explained what the CongresB intended to do to meet the 
"immediate danger ” “The danger,” be pointed out, “is grave no doubt, but, 
the gravest danger is to be panicky. I must tell my countrymen that the 
natiouB who fear death most are those who suffer most.*’ 

Mr. Bhulabhni J. Desai, addressing a meeting of the Progressive Group in 
Bombay, on the present political situation, declared: "If the statement of 
Sir Stafford Cripps in the House of Commons portends anything, it is that 
he realises that unless India is made to fed this is her war, no solution ia 
possible.” 

28Ih. In the Central Legislative Assembly, introducing the Central Budget for 
1912-43, the Finance Member disclosed a revenue deficit of Rs. 17 crores for 
the current year and a prospective deficit, on the present basis of taxation, 
of Rs. 47 crores next year. 

His Excellenoy the Chancellor, Sir John Herbert, at the annual Convocation 
of the Calcutta University delivered bis address on “War and our Duty” 
as the main theme. His Excellency observed : “We cannot tell when or how 
the blow will fall, if indeed it does fall nt all, but wo muut be ready in our 
hearts as well as in material ways for whatever may eventuate. We must 
show the people of the world that Calcutta is in no way inferior to other 
great cities, which have suffered, in the courage and fortitude of lie citizens.” 
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March 1942 

The visit of Sir Stafford Cripps to the Bhores of India, as the 
envoy of the British Government, marked an important era in the 
modern constitutional history of India. He brought with him a draft 
declaration, setting out the conclusions of the British War Cabinet 
for discussion with Indian leaders. The object of the visit as stated 
by Sir Stafford was : “His Majesty’s Government, having considered 
the anxieties expressed in this country and in India as to the fulfil¬ 
ment of the promises made in regard to the future of India, have 
decided to lay down in precise and clear terms the steps which, they 
propose, shall be taken for the earliest possible realisation of sell* 
Government in India. The object is the creation of a New Indian 
Union which shall constitute a Dominion, associated with the United 
Kingdom and other Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown 
but equal to them in every respect and in no way subordinate in any 
aspect of its domestic and external affairs." 

Sir Stafford further explained the situation by stating, “We hope 
and expeot to see an Indian Union strong and united, because it is 
founded up on the free consult of all its peoples ; but it is not for us, 
-Britons, to dictate to you, Indian peoples.” 

The Congress Nationalist Party in the Central Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, decided to change the name of the party to Nationalist Party." 

The President of the All-India Momin Conference sent a cable to Mr- 
Churchill, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. L. S. Amery, repudiating the 
claim of Mr. Jinnah as the leader of the Moslems as also the Moslem 
League's claim to speak on behalf .of Indian Moslems. 

In the Council of State, Sir A. P. Patro welcomed the proposal 
of the Government of India to meet the deficit of 35 crores by resort¬ 
ing to loans instead of imposing fresh taxes. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, sharply 
criticized the statement of Mr. C Bajagopalacbari to the effect: “What 
the Muslim League wants is a fair and just Bhare in real power and 
no Indian politician is interested in denying this.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of giving effect 
to the recommendations of the Floud Commission, was raised by the 
Muslim League Party. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir A. H. Ghuznavi wanted 
that the Government of India should make a statement declaring 
once for all whether 'scorched earth’ policy would be adopted in India. 
Outside the House he was supported by Mahatma Gandhi, who made 
an appeal to the Government that in order to allay general panic, 
government should make a satisfactory statement in that regard. 

The Chittagong Armoury Baid prisoners made an appeal to the 
Indian National Congress and to the Home Secretary, Government of 
Bengal, strongly denouncing Fascist methods of the enemy. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, Vice-President of the AU-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha pointed out that besides the Muslim League, there were other 
Muslim Associations, such as the Shia Association, the Momin Association, 
the Jamiat-ul-ulema and others. 

On behalf of the Indian, the Bengal National, the Muslim and 
the Bengal Mill-owners’ Associations, a telegram was sent to the Government 
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o! India, expressing the view that the “scorched earth” policy would 
be inadvisable and entirely unnecessary. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said that he and Mr. Churchill absolutely 
agreed” on the War Cabinet’s proposal and hoped that they would 
“appeal to the Indian leaders since they were the unanimous result 
of the deliberations of a body of people who were known in the past 
to have had widely differing outlooks on the question.” 

Mahatma Gandhi and Acharya Kripalani made an appeal for the 
general observance of the National week in India. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor broadcast a speech to the Empire 
on the eve of the National Day of PrayeT, expressing his sympathy 
for the sufferings caused by the war. 

1st. The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha nt Lucknow, passed several 
resolutions on the political situation in India with particular reference to the 
developments in the For East. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the Mahasabha, 
was in the (hair. 

To enable all Nationalist members of the Central Legislature to join the 
party, the Congress Nationalist party at its meeting in New Delhi decided 
to change the name of the party to the "Nationalist Party.” Air. Akhii Chandra 
Dutt presided. 

A Press communique said that the Punjab Government appointed a special 
committee to examine the case against each security prisoner in the Punjab 
and to make such recommendations as it might consider necessary in each 
individual case. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, at a public meeting at Lucknow, made a reply to Mr. 
Jinnah’s speech at Birajgun} and strong criticism of the Congress ideology. 

A meeting of the AU-Indla Arad Muslim Board, passed a resolution in New 
Delhi, stating inter alia : “The Board is convinced that there is general 
unanimity in India that the country must forthwith cease to be a dependency 
if this end is to be achieved and that it should have the freedom enjoyed by 
the other free countries of the world, including England and the Dominions. 
Representing nine constituent Muslim organisations and speaking for the bulk 
of the Indian Muslims, the Board fully supports this demand.'* 

2nd. The Government of Bengal issued a communique detailing the steps taken 
for the reception of evacuees arriving in Bengal from Burma ana for forwarding 
them to their destinations. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a statement from Allahabad observed : “There is 
a certain elementary decency which people observe even towerds them opponents 
in public life in politics. But some people who apparently call themselves 
Ministers in Orissa today have demonstrated that they do not possess even this 
elementary decency. 6ome of them broke their pledges solemnly given. And 
then, afraid of being defeated in the Provincial Assembly, they started arresting 
those who might work against them in the election campaign.” 

Jrd. Sir Stafford Cripps, in reply to a cable sent by the Mahoroj Kumar Sir 
Vijay of Vizianagram, President of the Andhra Mahasabha, said : “I Bhall do 
my utmost to assist in bringing about a solution of the problems which now 
confront this country and India in common. I trust that you and all my 
Indian friends will play your part in helping to arrive at a reasonable and fair 
compromise which will satisfy the various parties and sections of Indian opinion.” 

Mr. Shaikh M. Zahiruddin, President and Mr. Abdul Qaiyum, Vice-President 
of _ the All-India Momin Conference sent a cable to Mr. Churchill, Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr. L. S. Amery.—‘ The All-India conference representing over 
45,000,000 Moslems of the Momin (Ansar), community repudiates Mr. Jinnah’e 
leadership as also the Moslem League's claim to possess the sole right to speak 
on behalf of Indian Moslems and supports the demand for immediate recognition 
of India’s freedom.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a statement on the rising prices of domestic 
coke was made by Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim, Commerce Minister. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, replying to Mr. Govind Deahmukh. Mr. 
M* S. Aney Btated that the question of rendering financial assistance to depen- 
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dante in India of Indians stranded in the war zones was engaging the Govern¬ 
ment of India's attention. 

4th. In the Central Assembly, replying to criticisms made during the debate on the 
Budget Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member said : “Aa regards economy and 
retrenchment, the extent to which the civil side of the Government equally with 
the many defence services was at the present time part of the war machinery." 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, a revenue deficit of Bs. 15*27 lakhs was 
revealed in the budget estimate for the year 1942-43. 

Pandit Jnwharlal Nehru, in a cable from Allahabad, to Nrwa Chronicle, 
London, said : “Destiny itself is bringing India and China together again.” 

Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant, ex-Premier of the United Provinces, addressing a 
meeting at Haldwani ( Nainital ) said : “Whether of Japs or of Germans, we 
will face aggression like men and fight for the freedom of one nation to the last.” 

5th. The OrisBa Budget for 1942-43 revealed a revenue surplus of Rs 12,000. 
There was no proposal for fresh taxation. The Budget estimates were presented 
in the Assembly by Pandit Godavaris Misro, Finance Minister, Total revenue 
were estimated at Rs. 1,97,07,000 and expenditure at Rs. 1,96,95,000. 

The Government of Bengal convened a conference in Calcutta of leading 
members of various organizations and interests to consider the question of 
forming a Central Civil Defence Committee in the city, as also smaller Sub¬ 
committees in different wards or sub-areas and in other vulnerable areas in 
the mofussil. 

In the Council of State, opening the general discussion on the Budget, Sir 
A. P. Patro welcomed the Government’s decision to meet 35 crores of the deficit 
by resorting to loanB instead of imposing still further taxation on an already 
over-taxed people. 

The Central Legislative Assembly agreed to refer to a select committee Sir 
Ramaswami Mudahar’s Bill to facilitate the collection of statistics of certain 
kinds relating to industries, and passed his Bill to extend the date up to which 
certain duties characterized as protective should hare effect. 

6th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, 
in answer to a question put by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, said : “Steps have been 
taken in collaboration with certain important producers to increase the production 
of steel in India. Some new furnaces are in the process of installation." 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a reference was made to the arrest of Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose. Replying to Mr. Nur Ahmed (Moslem League), Mr. A. 
K. Faziul Huq, Premier, referred to the Press communiaue, issued on the 
subject by the Government of India or December 11,1941 and said that he and 
his colleagues approached the Government of India in the matter. 

In tlie Central Assembly, during the general debate on the Budget, Mr. 
Jamnadns Mehta, asked for a clear enunciation of the Labour Department’s 
policy during the war, particularly on hiB demand that the basic minimum 
substratum of the living standard of the working classes should not suffer. 
For this purpose, he demanded that the working classes should get a dearness 
allowance corresponding to every rise in the cost of living, 60 that the standard of 
living might be kept up, even at a low level. 

The Council or State rejected, without a division, Pandit Hriday Nath 
Kunzru’s resolution asking for immediate steps to be taken to form a Home 
Guard for the defence of India. 

India's solidarity with China in her heroic strugglo against Japan wsb well 
demonstrated at a public meeting in Calcutta. 

The Moslem League Party in the Central Legislature with Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
in the chair, resolved to send a cable to the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill: 
“The Moslem League Party in the Central Legislature views with grave alarm 
and apprehension reports that His Majesty’s Government and the British 
Parliament may be stampeded into making n pronouncement or adopting a 
a scheme interim within the framework of the present constitution or the 
future regarding constitutional changes and impresses uf-on His Majesty’s 
Government through you that no declaration should be made which will prejudice 
or militate in any way against the Moslem demand for Pakistan as the only 
solution of India’s future constitutional problem." 

7th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a statement 
from Bombay, said: “In the interests of Hindudom, I feel it my duty to 
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repudiate most emphatically the statement made by Sj Rajagopalachariar this 
week, who according to A. P. I. stated, "What the Muslim League wants 
is a fair and just share in real power and no Indian politician is interested in 
denying this. 1 ' His ofliciousness is only equalled by his audacity in presuming 
that he was entitled to play the roll of a self-appointed spokesman of all 

S otiticians in India and secondly, that all Indians who did not think the 
einands of the Muslim League ‘fair and just’ were not politicians at all". 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, compensatory and house-rent allowances 
for all postmen and lower grade staff in the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
were demanded by Rao Sahab Sivaraj on a cut motion. 

8th. In the Sind Assembly, Professor GbanByam ( Congress ) sought to raise 
the constitutional issue in the province when he asked the Premier, Khan 
Bahadur Alla Baksh, whether the communication to the Secretary of State for 
India raised the general issue as to the acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
Ministry’s advice by the Governor or whether it covered only questions of 
merit of particular matters on which Ministerial advice was not acted upon 
by the Governor and to supply a list of such cases. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, under the caption “An appeal 
to ‘‘Quad-e-Azam”, gave an extract from an English weekly published under 
the direction Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, secretory of the All-India Moslem 
League, attacking Hinduism, and Baid : “The policy adopted in the paper 
must lead to the promotion of bitterness and strife between the two communities. 
If the end is to be attained through etrife and force and not by persuasion and 
agreement I can have nothing to say. But I observe from Quaid-e-Azam'a 
speeches that he has no quarrel with the Hindus. He wants to live at peace 
with them. I plead, therefore, for a juster estimate of men and things in papers 
representing the policy and programme of the Moslem League." 

Madame Chiang-Kai-Shek paid a tribute to the women of India in the coune 
of a message to a woman’s meeting held at Chungking in observance of 
“International Women's Day.” 

Mr. G. D. Birla, addressing the Federation of Indian Chnmber of 
Commerce, in New Delhi, declared: “Our experience of the Roger. Mission to 
India haB been none too happy and we have, therefore, to look at the reported 
American technical mission to explore the possibility of furthering the 
industrial progress of India with a bit of suspicion." 

Mr. C. Rajogopalochari said in Madras: “Mr Savarkar’s statement is 
based on an improper understanding of my statement on the subject of the 
Moslem League position. 

9th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Floud Commission appointed by the previous Ministry, 
which included the proposal for the abolition of the Permanent Settlement, was 
raised by the Muslim League Party in opposition by means of a cut motion 
in connection with the Government’s budget demand for grants for Rs. 36 22,000 
for expenditure under the head ‘‘Land Revenue.” 

Tho second annual session of the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation was 
held at Rawalpindi under the presidentship of Chaudhri Khnliquzzamnn.—Mr. 
Jinnah sent a message to the Conference, in which after reviewing the activities 
of the Muslim League, said : “Apart from the political programme, the urgent 
and immediate need for us is to take steps and put into effect the economic, 
social and educational programme which was laid down by the resolution of the 
All-India Muslim League at Lucknow.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the question of having a separate Minister 
in charge of Civil Defence was raised when the Supplementary Budget Estimates 
for 1941-42 came up for consideration. 

10»b. The Council of State agreed to five official motions seeking to elect non- 
official members to the Central Advisory Council for Railways, the Standing 
Committee to advise on the subjects other than “Roads” dealt with in the 
Department of Communications, the Standing Committee to advise on subjects 
in the Department of Commerce as well as three members to serve on the 
Standing Committee for Roads. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Madras Government Press Note 
recommending that any one who haa no business to keep him in the city of 
Madras and who intended to leave if the danger became acute should leave 
as soon as he could, was referred to by Mr. L. Navalrai, who asked what 
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facilities the Government had provided for evocnation such as free transport, 
accommodation, monetary assistance and safeguarding of property and education 
of children f 

In the Central Assembly, the question of inadequate representation of 
Mussalmans in the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, specially in the 
gazetted ranks, was raised by Haji Abdul Sattar Sait. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the decision of the Government of Bengal 
as to whether there would be further curtailment in the acreage of 1942 iute 
crop, which had been fixed at ten annas to that of 1940 in December 1941, 
would be announced shortly, Baid the Chief Minister. 

11th. Mr. Churchill made an announcement in the House of Common : ‘‘Sir 
Stafford Cripps is proceeding to India on a special mission. The official 
purpose of Sir Cripps’ visit to India is to seek assent to the proposal 
which the British Government have agreed On to meet the Indian situation. 
Sir Stafford will take the British Government’s constitutional proposals with 
a view to securing agreement. He will consult with the Viceroy of India and 
the Comraauder-in-Chief on the military situation.” 

A London message, dated March 10, stated : Sir Stafford Cripps announced 
in the House of Commons that the Prime Minister would make a statement 
at the next sitting of the House with regard to India.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following message to the people of 
India from New Delhi :—“I send this message to all men and women who live in 
this land, whatever their politics, their religion, or their race. You will be invited, 
during the next few weeks, to enrol yourselves in_ the national war front. The 
land we live in is threatened with danger. This is a call to action to everyone 
of us.I confide in your courage.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Govind Deshmnkh made an attempt 
to move an adjournment motion to discuss “the necessity of taking immediate 
steps to put a stop to the misconduct of soldiers aa evidenced by the damage to 
the shops and molestation of women near Huzur Paga at Poona”. 

The Central Assembly adopted motions for the election of members to five 
Standing Committees, namely, the Advisory Committees to the Commerce and 
Communications Departments and the Committee for Roads, and the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways and the Central Advisory Council for Railways. 
—Tlie House then began discussion on the Finance Member's motion tbat the 
Finance Bill be taken into consideration. 

In the Sind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Allah Bnksb, Premier of Sind, replying 
to the general discussion on the Budget, said : *Tn a modern world you 
require modern persons with modern life and modern methods. I am modern 
but not acouBtomed to modern propaganda.” 

Mr. Hare Krishna Mahtab, ex-Member of the Congress Working Committee 
was sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 100, in default to undergo four months’ 
simple imprisonment under the Defence of India Rules. 

12th. The Working Committee of the All-India Shia Political Conference (Lucknow) 
passed a resolution reiterating its nalionsl standpoint aud unequivocally 
declaring that the Shia community stood for the independence and political 
advancement of the country. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Moslem League Opposition ventilated 
their grievances against the Ministry by means of n cut motion when the 
demand for a grant of Re. 1,27,42,000 for expenditure on General Administration 
came up for consideration. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Hon’ble Mr. Santosh Kumar Bsbu, 
Minister for Civil Defence Co-ordination, replying to a question, confirmed that 
a large number of evacueee, who were residente of the province of Bengal, from 
Burma, Malaya, Singapore, Hongkong, Penang, and other enemy occupied 
territories, had come back to Bengal. Their number was not known. 

The position of the Moslem League in Indian politics was the subject of 
questions in the House of Commons. Mr. R. Sorenson (Labour) asked Mr. L. S. 
Amery. Secretary of State, whether he considered the declaration of the 
All-India Momen Conference at Delhi, claiming to represent 45 million 
Moslems, supporting the demand for immediate recognition of India’s 
freedom and repudiating any claim by Mr. Jinnah and the Moslem League 
to possess the sole right to speak on behalf of Indian Moslems.—Mr. Amery 
in his reply said : “I have received a telegram from the President of the 
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All-India Momin Conference in the sense stated. The conference claims 
to speak on behalf of tlie Momins, a Moslem Commnuily chiefly composed of 
wearers and agricultural labourers and numbering from four to fire million, 
and not 45 million. Many Moraine belong to the Moslem League." 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Hussenbhoy Lalji, resuming bis 
speech on the Finance Bill, asked the Finance Member what he proposed to 
do with the huge sterling balances lying idle in England. He expressed the 
opinion that all requirements of war should be financed by loug term 
loans. 

A meeting of the Moslem League Party in the Central Legislature re-elected 
Mr. M. A. Jiunah as its lender. Sir Ynmin Khan was elected its Secretsry. 
in place of Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, who had requested tlie party to reliero 
him on account of his work in connection with the Aligarh Moslem Unirersity 
of which he was the Vice-Chancellor. 

18th. In tlie Bengal Legislative Assembly, uproarious scenes marked the proceedings, 
when the Finance Minister, Dr. Sliyama Prasad Mookerjee. was replying to 
criticisms levelled against the Ministry iu regard to the alleged ''misuse" of 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Mr. Sntya Priya Bnnnerjee (Ministerialist Party) moved a resolution urging 
that persons convicted or detained by the Government of Bengal under the 
Defence of India Act and the ruleB framed therc-under be immediately and 
unconditionally released. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir A. H. Ghuznavi alluded to the 
fall of cotton prices in the Bombay Market from Rs. 184 to Rs. 169 for 
Broach and said that the fall was due to the fear that cotton would be 
burnt before the Japanese could come and take it. He, therefore, wanted that 
in order to allay panic, the Government of India should make s statement 
declaring once for all whether scorched earth policy was to be introduced 
in India. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, trenchant criticism of the wheat control 
policy of the Government of India, was mado during the debate on an 
adjournment motion, moved by Mr. Surajmnl. a member of the Ministerial 
Parly, to “discuBB the inability of the Punjab Government to prevent tho 
export of wheat from this province at a timo when the province is faced with 
a serioue wheat famine." The motion received unanimous support from all 
section of the House, including the Congress Party and was passed without 
a single disseulient voice, after a two hour debate. 

14th. His Excellency Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, re-viewing the 
province’s war effort said that the amount contributed to the Provincial War 
Fund up to March 4 totalled Rs. 1523,1100. 

In the Bengal Legislative AaBerably, a report appearing in the Statesman 
of a speech delivered on the 13lh March, in connexion with the discussion of 
a nou-official resolution urging the release of prisoners under the Defence of 
India Act and Rules, formed the subject-matter of a point of order by Dr. 
Nalinokhya Sanyal 

Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, Working President of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabhs, presiding over the North Bengal Hindu Conference at Chutmohar 
(Pabna) observed ; ‘ Political misfits are just as dangerous as quislings. They 
should be mads to retreat or withdraw from the field of Indo-Britisn Politics 
trahonoured and unwept." 

The Chittagong Armoury Raid prisoners made a strong appeal to the Indian 
National Congress and to the people of India in general "to lead the Indian 
people on the path of a mighty movement against Fascism and hasten the 
hour of people’s victory over the Fascist enemies," 

Sarder Patel, addressing a meeting of the cloth merchants of Ahmedabnd, 
declared : “There is the least danger of invasion in Ahmedabad and Gujerat, 
situated as they are ; and no danger at all in the villages." 

The Hon’ble Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, Viceroy’s Council, presiding 
over the Ail-Religions’ Conference in New Delhi, observed : “In this great land 
of Mnjmauul-Bahrein, unity of religions must be o tangible truth, too glorious 
to miss. Wiiere tlie feqirs of Barhind and Pakpattan mingled their messages 
with those of the snnyasis of Benares and Pruyag, we need but mutely think 
of this truth and belter not argue." 

15th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Barijan, under the captain, 'Desirability of 
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Exodns’: _ "A correspondent asks for my detailed views on the exodus that I 
have advised from the cities of all who are not wanted there and all who are 
unfit or unwilling to stay there. No one is obliged to stay in against his will. 
In the_ event of bombnrdmeut, it is clear that non-combatants can only be a 
burden in every way. Successful defence agninat a powerful enemy requires 
exclusive concentration on holding the enemy at bay. The defenders’ attention 
must not be divided. This is from the military point of view.” 

The Bengal Civil Protection Committee, constituted under the auspices of the 
Provincial Congress Committee, decided at a meeting in Calcutta, to start at 
first twenty-one aid centres and four mobile units to attend to any uir raid 
casualties in the city and suburbs. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Students' Federation, in New Delhi, 
passed the following among other resolutions :—“This meeting greets with joy 
the appeal issued by the Chittagong Armoury Raid prisoners in Dacca jail to 
the people of India exhorting all Indians including the workers, the peasants 
and the students, to line up in the united front against fascism.” The meeting 
calls upon the Government of Bengal to immediately release these prisoners 
in this grave hour and thus release their full energies for mobilising public 
opinion in support of the people’s war against fascism.” 

Among the resolutions passed at the session of the North Bengal Hindu 
Hahasabha at Cbatmobar (Pnbna) being held under the presidentship of 
Mr. N. O. Chatterjee, was one relating to ths constitutional changes.— 
The resolutions enjoined on the British Government to accept the triple 
demand made by the All-India Hindu Mahusablia, namely, the recognition of 
India’s independence, the concentration of political sovereignty in India and 
the nationalisation of the Government of India. 


16th. H. E. the Viceroy addressing the annual session of the Chamber of Princes 
in New Delhi, observed : 'T)n you, representatives of Princely India, lies, on 
us all, the obligation to secure for India a triumphant and happy issue out of 
this, her lasting time of trial and danger.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. K, C. Neogy made a suggestion 
that non-official Indiana should be associated with the proimsed American 
Technical Mission. Such association of non-official Advisers was uccessary in 
order to lay at rest suspicions that the visit of the Mission might lead to the 
creation of vested interests in the industrial field. Indian public opinion was 
not going to tolerate such vested interesis. 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Provincial Muslim League, which met 
at Patna, adopted a resolution drawing the attention of ths District Muslim 
League Working Committees to the necessity for urging upon alt the branches 
to lake up the work of strengthening the Muslim National Guards organisation. 

In the Bengal legislative Assembly, the question of the arrest ana detention 
of Mr. tiarat Chandra Bose was again raised. The Ohief Minister. Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq said that the arrest had been mails under orders of the Government 
of Bengal upon directions of the Central Government. 

The Chittagong Armoury Raid Prisoners addressed a letter to the Home 
Minister, Government of Bengal, staling inter alia : “the victory of Fascist 
aggressors, we have no doubt, would mean total disaster for the human 
civilisation. The victory of Fascism would plunge humanity into the darkest 
abyss of limitless misery. And in the midst of that all-pervading gloom the 
fate of the Indian people will be no less doomed than that of any other 
people.” 

Maulnna Abul Kulnm Azad, when approached by Pressmen about Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ mission to I ndia said : ‘‘As everything is nebulous about Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ proposals, nothing can be said } hut the Working Committee will give 
it* thought to them if they are worth considering ; the whole business will be 
finished soon if nothing substantial is immediately granted.” 

The Madras Presidency's Budget for 1942-4-1. estimated the revenue at Rs. 
18,97,87 lakhs and the expenditure at Rs. 18,94,28 lakhs, leaving a small surplus 
of Rs. 3 59 lakhs 

Mr. Abdul Q. Answari, Vice-President of the All-India Momin Conference, 
In a statement to the Press at Patna, said : "Let us hope that Sir Si afford 
Cripps with his undoubted breadth of vision, will not view the Indian problem 
through Mr. Amery’e jaundiced eyes and will not hesitate to recognise the 
just rights of the backward classes of the Muslim community " 

8 
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17tli. In the Central Legislative Assembly, during the debate on the Finance 
Bill, Sir Henry Gidney uttered a note of warning againBt fifth columnists. 

‘J'lie Congress Working Committee at Wurdlia adjourned alter four hours' 
discussion.—During the silling Mahatma Gandhi was present. 

In the Punjab Assembly, replying to the debate on a "cut” motion moved to 
discuss the general administration |>oliey ol the Punjab Government, the MiajBler 
made a declaration that he bad always been prepared to form a National 
Government in the province provided the Congress agreed to co-operate 
in the proRecuiion of the war. 

In the Chamlnr of Princes the resolution on Sir Stafford Cripps’ visit and 
the attitude of the Princes to proitosals for constitutional reform was moved 
by the Chancellor and carried unanimously. 

18th. In the Centra! Legislative Assembly, after the Finance Member's reply to 
the five days’ debate on the motion for consideration of the Finance Bill, the 
Assembly divided on the motion and passed it by 49 votes to 26. The Muslim 
League voted against it, while of the Nationalist Party one voted with the 
League while a few voted with the Government and some remained neutral. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. Punjab Premier, in an interview at Lahore, said : 
“1 am doing my best to bring about b settlement between the Congress and the 
Moslem League and I think there is a possibility of settlement.” 

The Council of State discussed Mr. Mohamed Hussien’s adjournment motion 
in the plight of Indian evacuees from Burma. 

Mr. S. Satyamurii, M.L.A. (Central) addressing a public meeting in New 
Delhi, observed : ‘ V> henever this war may end and however the war may end, 
this great and ancient country of ours will attain Purna Swaraj and New Delhi 
will be the capital of a free India.” 

• Pandit Jawharlal Nehru issued a strongly woided statement dealing with the 
plight of evacuees sod refugees from Malaya and Bnrma.—Pandit Nehru 
refused to "the racial discrimination that has been and is so evident and the 

astounding difference in the treatment given to Europeans and the Indians. 

Every effort is being made to find luxury quarters for Europeans and hardly 
any one. except some private agencies care for Indian families who are adrift.” 

Dr. B. t*. Mixije, Vice-President of the All-India Hindu Mahnsabha, in 
- the course of a sta'ement, said : ‘‘it is a fact which eveu Mr. Amery cannot 
deny that, besides the Muslim League, there are so many other Muslim 
associations such as the Shia Association, the Momin Association, the Jamiat- 
ul-ulema and others who, in their own ways, claim to represent the Muslims 
of India, but because the Muslim League ia recognized by, and enjoys the 
favours of, the Government for Imperial reasons of their own, the Muslim 
League ia made to look more powerful than all these associations.” 


19th. A telegram wss received from the Private Secretory to the Viceroy stating 
that Sir Stafford Cripps would like to meet representatives on behalf of the 
Congress on or about March 26. 

In the Central Assembly, the Finance Member agreed to an amendment 
to raise the taxable minimum of incomes for income-tax from Rs. 1000 to 
Ra. loOO. The Finance Bill orginslly proposed to bring within taxable units 
all incomes from Rs. HOO to Ra. 2000. 

The United Provinces fourth budget since the outbreak of the war estimated 
a surplus of Rs. 4 02 lakhs. The budget had an opening balance of Rs. 1,26.01, 
000. The revenue receipts total Rs. 17.12,32 000 and charges amount to Rs. 17, 
06,30,000., leaving a surplus of Ra. 4.02 lakhs, 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, altogether ten cut motions in connexion 
with the Education demand under the Budget were moved. Of these four were 
pressed to division and rejected.—As proposed by the Minister-in-charce, the 
House voted Rs. 1,71.00.000 for ' Education General” and Rs. 11,22.800 for 
"Education, Anglo-Indian and European. 

Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow, broadcasting from the Delhi 
Station of All-India Radio on the formation of the Women’s Auxiliary Corps, 
said ’The corps will provide occupation for all women between the ages of 
18 and 60 of any nationality who are British suhjecte Women from Indian 
Slates who are willing to come to British India will be welcomed. All women 
who join must be able to speak colloquial English.” 

The view that the adoption of the scorched earth polioy in India, in case. of 
emergency, would bo ‘‘inadvisable and entirely unnecessary,” was expressed in 
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a telegram sent to the Government of India on behalf of the Indian, the Bengal 
National, the Muslim and the Marwari Chambers of Commerce and the Bengal 
Millowners' Association. 

Adiarya Kripalani, General Secretary of the A. I. C. C. issued the 
following statement from ‘Wardhaganj: “In a leading ariiele in the Statesman 
on March 15, a very grave allegation has been made. It was stated that 
intimate friends of Mr, Gandhi and members of the Working Committee of 
the CongresB have told us that they bad evidence that Mr, Sublias Bose 
received friends from the enemy when he was in this country.” This is a very 
serious statement, and I cannot conceive of ite being true. I have consulted 
all my colleagues of the Working Committee who are here at present, and they 
have expressed their astonishment at this surprising allegation. Whatever our 
differences with Mr. Subbas Bose in the post or in the present, and they are 
many, we cannot imagine that there can be any basis for this allegation.” 

20lh. In the Central Legislative Assembly, tbe Finance Bill was passed by 44 votes 
to 14. Tbe minority represented the Moslem League Party’s votes. 

In tbe Bengal Legislative Assembly, an important question relating to the 
security of the province was discussed in camera, when the Budget demand for 
Rs. 1,24,81,000 for expenditure on extraordinary charges in India was under 
consideration. ' 

The Punjab Assembly was adjourned sine die. 

21st. The Joint Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Health, 
and the Central Advisory Bond of Education recommended the creation of a School 
Medical Services in the Provinces and States. 3he Committee was appointed to 
investigate and report on the question of medical inspection of school children 
and the teaching of hvgiene in schools. 

His Excellency Sir William Hawthorne Lewis, Governor of Orissa, presiding 
over a meeting of the Provincial War Committee at Cuttack, observed: “I expect 
many of you feel like I no, that now that the war has come so much closer to 
us our proceedings in the Provincial War Committee have acquired deeper 
significance and a more direct meaning for ourselves than was possible when 
the war seemed a more remote affair, fought on the other side of the globe." 

22nd. Tbe Jamiat-ul-ulema-I-Hind at its thirtieth conference which concluded at 
Lahore, made a call to Moslems of India to evolve a common formula to be 
presented to Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Mr. Maqbool Mabmood, Secretary to the Chaneoller. Chamber of Princes, in 
a statement from New Delhi, said : ‘I am authorized by His Highness the 
Chancellor and His Highness tbe Ruler of BhO| al to state that the news which 
recently appeared in the Press that His Highness of Bhopal had resigned from 
the Chamber of PrinceB is misleading and not in accordance with facts. His 
Highness bas indicated that he is temporarily abstaining from active participation 
in the Chamber of Princes. His Minister continues to represent Bhopal State in 
the Committee of Ministers set up under the reorganization scheme of the 
Chamber of Princes.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a signed article in the ffarijnn, made a plea to the 
Government of India that they would be considerably easing the situation and 
allaying anxiety if they unequivocally declared that they would not apj ly. if 
occasion ever arose, the “scorched earth” policy to India, especially in vtew of 
India's peculiar condition. 

Sir Stafford Cripps and party arrived at Karachi by plane. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, addressing the concluding 
session of the Jamiat-ul-ulema Hind at Lahore gave advice to Muslims not to 
stand in the way of freedom by presenting different Bcbemes and to stand on 
their own legs add work for the independence of their country. 

Mr. C Rajagopalachari, ex-premier of Madras and member of the Congress 
working committee, in the course of a statement in Madras ovserved : "What 
should be searched for by all of us is an energising; stimulus for national effort 
and sacrifice and a provincial executive, determined to save the people from 
foreign aggression that commands the trust and love and, therefore, the whole¬ 
hearted energy of the people." 

28rd. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the premier, made an announcement in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, when replying to a debate ou a resolution moved by Mr. 
Batyapriya Banerjee urging immediate and unconditional release of prisoners under 
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the Defence of India Act and Rules, that the Government of Bengal decided to 
appoint a tribunal to examine the cases of security prisoner?. 

On the occasion of “Pakistan Day” in Calcutta, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
explained <he implication of the Pakistan scheme, at a meeting of Moslems. 

Sir Stafford Cripps a* a press conference in New Delhi, expressed the vi*-w that 
he had come to India because he was a great admirer of the country, and 
wanted to play his part as a member of the war cabinet in reaching a final 
settlement of the political problem.—Sir Stafford said that he and Mr. 
Churuhiil were “alsolutely agreed” on the war cabinet’s proposals and hoped 
that they would “appeal to the Iudian leaders since they were the 
unanimous result of the deliberations of a body of people who were known 
in the past to have bad widely differing outlooks on the question.”— 
He emphasized the urgency of time factor and said, "I am sure that in the 
circumstances of to-day, the leaders of the main parties and interests in India 
would be ready to take quick decisions.” 

In the Orissa Assembly, for tire first time, the Congress demanded poll three 
times in succession when voting on demands was resumed. All the three demands 
under Stamps, Forest and Registration were assented to by the Assembly, the 
voting on each occasion being 17 to 24. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Kli»n, Premier of the Punjab, in addressing a public 
meeting of Muslims at Lahore, in observance of the "Pakistan Day,” gave an 
exposition of a scheme for a solution of the constitutional problem of India. 
—Nawabzada Rashid Ali, President of the Lahore City Muslim League, presided. 

“Pakistan Day” was celebrated in Bombay, when several meetings were held 
nnder the auspices of the Provincial Muslim League. 

Mr. M. N. jinnah addressed a meeting on the ‘Pakistan Day’ in New DelhL 


24U». Sir V. N. Chandavarkar, Chairman of the Bombay Millowner’a Association, 
addressing the annual general meeting of the Association, said : "It » reported 
that as many as :i8,U00 workers or 17 percent of the normal complement in the 
cotton textile mills have already left Bombay.” ' 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. E. Fazlul Huq, the Premier, made 
a statement in reply to one made by Sir. E. Nazimuddin, Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, on March 20, bearing on the security of the Province,” 

The Assembly sanctioned the Budget demands of Rs. 10,78,000 tinder 
“Cooperati m” and Rs. 23,50000 under debt conciliation.” 

The Council of State, passed without amendment, the Indian Finance Bill, as 
passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. 

25th. Sir Stafford Cripps saw Maulana Abul Ealam Azad in New Delhi. Mr. M. 
A. Jinnah was the next visitor. 

Mr. A. R. Sidiliqi in his presidential address to the annual genera] meeting 
of the Moslem Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, remarked : “The 
arrival of iMr Stafford Cripps, the emissary of His Majesty’s Government, raises 
the expectation that England shall, at long last, do her duty to Iudia.” 

According to the rules and regulations formed under me Civil Pioner Force 
ordinance, each unit of the force would consist of a unit headquarter and not 
mure than four comjianies each of four platoons. 

The liovernment of India agreed to a reduction of the total acreage nnder 
jute in Bengal in 1942 from five-eigth to half of the acreage of 1940. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, on the motion of Mr. H. C. Prior, the 
House passed the weekly Holidays Bill that every person employed otherwise 
than in a confidential capacity or in a position of mansgement in BDy shops, 
restaurant, or theatre should be allowed in each work a holiday of one full day. 

The Council of State passed without any amendment the Bill to amend the 
Cantonment Act, as passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. The upper 
House also discussed non-official resolutions. 

Maulana Abul Ealam Aznd called a meeting of the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee in Delhi on Mar. h 29, to • onsider the proi osals brought by Sir Stafford 
Cripps. 

Sir Muhammed Saadulla ex-premier of Assam, in an interview at Shillong said 
that whatever might be the outcome of the talks between Sir Stafford Crippa 
and Indian leaders, the existing constitutional deudlock in Assam was most 
definitely going to end. 

In reply to Sir Stafford Cripps’ telegram, Mahatma Gandhi accepted the invi¬ 
tation of meeting Sir Stafford in New Delhi. 
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In tha Legislative Assembly, Sir Abdur Rahim gave the reasons for his ruling 
on February 17, that the question raised by Mr. K. C. Neogy, whether the Indian 
Legislative Assemly was competent to entertain a Legislative pros os»l in the 
form of a Bill relating to a certain class of multi-unit C*-oj erative Societies, was 
uot one which could be properly dealt with by the chair on a point of order 
under Rule 15. ' 

in the Orissa Assembly, the Maharaja of Parlakimedi replying to a rut motion 
moved by the Congress Party under the head "<General Administration,” observed s 
"I leave it to the members of the Bouse to judge whether under the existing 
conditions the Governor is justified in calling us to office or not." 

28th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a Budget dem«nd for Rs. 17.10,000 moved 
by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Industries, for expenditure On his 
department was voted. 

27th. Mahatma Gandhi met Sir Stafford Cripps in New Delhi. Acharya Kripalanl, 
general secretary of the AU-lndia Congress Committee, issued a circular from 
Allahabad, to all Provincial Congress Committees laying emphasis on the cons¬ 
tructive programme of the Congress and pointed out that the programme placed 
before the country was two-fold : first, self-protection and secondly, self- 
sufficiency. 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, general secretary of the A. I. C. C. in the course 
of an appeal In connection with the National week said : “The National week 
will be soon’on us. It baa been observed every year since 1919. It commences 
on April 6, when the nation inaugurated • non-violent mass struggle for 
the redress of its many and grievous wrongs and the attainment of Purna 
Swaraj. The National week has always been marked by the renewal of our 
general determination to achieve the goal of complete independence and self- 
purification through the intensive carrying out of the constructive programme. 
In the words of the Bage of Sewagram, the fulfilment of this programme is 
the sure key of Swaraj." 

In the Bengal legislative Assembly, the Bengal land Revenue Amendment 
Bill, ~ 1941. which had been passed by the legislature, agaiu came up betore 
the House wbeu certain amendments were adopted on tne recommendation 
of His Excellency the Governor. 

Dr. N. N. Law, in his presidential address to the annual general meeting of 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce iu Calcutta, emphasized the 
responsibility of the Indian commercial community in the matter of helping 
in the restoration of public confidence at the critical period 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League passed a resolution 
of confidence in connexion with the death of the Nawab of Mamdot and then 
bad a general discussion on the proposals conveyed by Sir (Stafford Cripps 
to Mr. Jinuah. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Government suffered a defeat, when with the 
eaBting vote of the speaker, the House rejected the first clause of the Bihar 
and OriBBa State Aid to Industries (Orissa Amendment) Bill. 

The Travancore Sri Mulam Assembly was adjourned sine die at Trivandrum, 
after transaction of non-official business, 'The adjournment motion regarding 
the increase of paddy cultivation and other foodstuffs was withdrawn after 
discussion. 

The Padukottah Legislative council met at Fadukottnh, Sir Alexander 
Tottenham presiding.—The Government member stated that the total collections 
in the State for the War Fund under various heads was Rs. Rs. 2.15,276 and 
that the Durbar contributed a Bum of Rs. 1.12,000. 

28tb. The King-Emperor broadcast to the Empire from London, on the eve of the 
Natiooal Day of Prayer. “Since 1 last spoke to you,” said His Majesty “we 
have been through very hard and anxious times. We have shared the anguish of 
peoples who, having long enjoyed peace and prosperity uuder our flag, are now 
subjected to all the horrors of war. Our beam go out to our comrades in 
Australia, New Zealand, India and Burma iu their hour, of trial. We know 
that they are facing it with the tame unflinching spirit as those at home in 
the mother country. We shall give them every help in our power 
and we are glad to know that strong American forces are already ranged at 
their side." 

A statement was Issued by • body of women, representative of young 
women’s organizations In Caloutta : “Today when our laud ia threatened with 
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foreign invasion, when our homes, our childreo, our loved ones, everything in 
fact we hold dear, is od the verge of complete destruction, when Fascist 
Imperialism—the worst form of exploitation and terror—is seeking to crush 
forever the elements of freedom and civilization we have won through years 
of hard struggle, are we to ait by and watch this gigantic cataclysm as mere 

** 6ir Stafford Cripps* programme included seeing a delegation of the Chamber 
of Princes Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Dr. Mr. K. Jnyakar, Mr. 0. Rsjagopala- 
chon, a Hyderabad delegation, representatives of the Hindu Muhasabha, 
Mnnlann Abul Kalam Azad and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. 

'J'he Executive Committee of the Nikhil Bengal Krishak Proja Society at its 
meeting in Calcutta, with Mr. Humayun Kabtr in the Chair, expressed the view 
that ilie problem of ludo-British relation could be solved only by the 
immediate transfer of all power, without any reservation, to a Government 
representative of and resi'onsible to the people of India.—The meeting authorised 
its President, the Hon'bte Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hnq. to place the views 
of the Committee tSamity) before Sir Stafford Cripps, stressing that “any 
attempt to exaggerate the differences between the _ communities in order to 
resist the demand for independence is dishonest and mischievous.” 

A Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary published the text of the new secondary 
education Bill, which tbe Government proposed to introduce in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly on April 1. 


29th. Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to Maharaja Kumar Sir Vijay Anand of Viztanagaram, 
wrote iu the Harijan, K ( was principally instrumental in securing from the 
Congress the recognition of the redistribution of the Provinces for Congress 
purposes on a linguistic basis. I have always agitated for the acceptance by 
the Government of such redistribution.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan on the “National week w —“The National 
week comes every year with the certainty of seasons. It has come for over 20 
yeans now, and yet we seem to be as far as ever from our freedom or communal 
unity, or uuiversalisation of khadi. 

Mr. EL. F. Haider, Finance Member, State Legislative Council, Bhopal, 
presenting what he described as “the biggest Budget in tbe history of Bhopal,” 
announced a record provision of Rs. 20,07 164 for the defence services of the State. 

The Council of the Indian National Liberal Federation met in Bombay. Sir 
Bijoy Prasad Singh Kay presiding, and informally discussed the political situation 
iu the country with special reference to tbe visit of Sir Stafford Cripps. The 
Council decided that tbe President should be accompanied by Sir Cbimanlal 
Setalvad when he was to meet Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Tbe creation at tbe end of hostilities of a new Indian Union which would 


have tbe status of a Dominion in the British Commonwealth with the right to 
Becede was envisaged in the proposals of tbe war cabinet which Sir Stafford 
CrippB brought to India. “The future constitution of the union will be framed 
by a body elected by a single electoral college composed of the entire member* 
ships of the Lower Houbb of the Provincial Legislature, fresh elections to which 
will be held immediately after the war. If any British Indian Province is not 
prepared to accept the constitution so framed, it will retain its present 
constitutional position. and His Majesty’s Government will agree to the negotia¬ 
tion of a new constitution giving such non-acceding Provinces the same full 
status as accorded to the Indian Union. His Majesty’s Government and the 
constitution-making body will enter into a treaty covering the transfer of power 
to Indian hands: but tbe treaty will not impose any restriction on the power 
of the lndiau Union to decide in future its relationship with other member- 
states of tbe British Commonwealth.Provision has also been made for the 


participation of the Indian States in the constitution-making body ’. but whether 
or not a state elects to adhere to the new constitution, a revision of its treaty 
arrangements so far ss this may be required in the new situation will be 
negotiated....During the war. leaders of the principal section of the Indian people 
are invited to effectively participate in the councils of their country, the Common¬ 
wealth and the United Nations. Defence will be the responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government.” 


80th. The second supplementary estimate of expenditure for 1941-42 authorized by 
the Governor of Madras showed an additional authorized expenditure to the tune 
of Rs. B5,UJ,900 a sum of Rs. 30,04,500 being the sum charged. 
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Hr. C. J. Poo. Consul General for China in India, speaking at a meeting 
in Calcutta organized by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal made an appeal for 
clOBe co-operation between India and China. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, in its annual report for 1940- 
41, revealed how it helped to solve some of the war problems; it recorded the 
establishment of an All-India fruit and vegetable station and efforts mad* to 
stimulate the cultivation of medicinal plants and supply of Codliver Oil 
substitutes. 

Sir Stafford Cripps. in n broadcast speech from New Delhi, made an appeal 
to the Indian peoples to get together to frame their own constitutions.—He 
explained the British War Cabinet’s proposals in regard to India. He said that 
the British Government’s object was to give to the Indian peoples full self- 
Government with complete freedom in devising and organizing their own 
constitution. “We hope and expect.” he Baid, “to see an Indian Union strong 
and united, because it iB founded upon the free consent of all its peoples; but 
it is not for us, Britons, to dictate to you. Indian peoples.” Regarding the 
interim arrangements, be said that the acceptance of the proposals by Indian 
leaders would make it possible for the Viceroy to start forthwith upon consulta¬ 
tions which would enable him to implement the principle laid down in the last 
paragraph of the document. He added that India would have an effective share 
in the defence councils since the Commander-in-chief would be a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, and India would be represented on the war 
cabinet and the Pacific War Council.” 

Three persons were killed and five seriously injured when police opened fire 
on a Madhe Sabha procession at Lucknow. 

31st. Tbe . Congress Working Committee resumed its sitting in New Delhi. Both 
Mahatma Gandhi and Maulaoa Aznd expressed their views at the session. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League adjourned after a sitting 
lasting some four and a half hours. 

In tbe Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Aney, Leader of the House, referred 
to his earlier statement that he would consult party leaders on the question 
of the desirability of fixing a day for a discussion of the War Cabinet’s proposals 
regarding India and said that be had consulted party leaders and there was 
no unanimity among them on the subject. The European Group did not want 
any discussion while the Muslim League was not in a position to express any 
opinion, as the subject had not yet been finally discussed in tbe Working 
Committee of the League, 

Mr. Srinivas Sastri, speaking at a public meeting at Salem, said that India 
should be one. united and undivisible. If India was allowed to be divided 
she would then lose her greatnesB._ 

The All-India Moslem League Civil Defence Committee consisting of Nawab 
Mohammad Ismail Khan (Chairman), Chaudhuri Khnliq-uz-zaman and K«zi 
Mohammad Isa arrived at Ahmedabad. They addressed a meeting of tbe 
Moslems in the Juniata Musjid 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : _ “There is no doubt that Mr. 
Rajagopalachsri is handling a cause which has isoluted him from his colleagues, 
But his worst enemy will not acouse him of any selfish motion behind the 
extraordinary energy with which he has thrown himself into the controversy 
of which bo is the author. It reflects the greatest credit on him. He is 
entitled to a respectful hearing. Bis motive is lofty.” 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Ram Chandra Kak, presenting the Budget in the 
Kashmir State Assembly, said: ‘Notwithstanding the effects of the war, 
Kashmir’s budget estimates for Bambat year 1999 both for the revenue of the 
year and for the expenditure charged to revenue exceed Rs. 3 crores and is 
the highest achieved so far in the history of the State.” 

The Standing Finance Committee (New Delhi) approved tt^e proposals 
relating to the establishment of a transport organization and machinery for 
determining urgent railway priorities under the Department of Communication. 

The Council of State passed two official bills, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, namely, the bill to grant weekly holidays to persons employed in 
Bhops etc., and the bill to facilitate the collection of statistics of ceriaiu kinds 
relating to industries. 
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April 1942 

The failure of Sir Stafford Gripps* mission was the horning 
topic of the month. The proposals of His Majesty’s Government as 
presented by the Lord Privy Seal, were rejected by the Indian 
National Congress, the All-India Moslem League, the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Liberal Federation of India. Sir Stafford, after hiB return 
to London, declared that he did not regard the problem of India as 
insoluble during the war, but the approach would have to be made 
by the Indians themselves. To which Maulana Abul Kalam Arad, the 
Congress President and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru replied that Sir 
Stafford was very much mistaken in thinking so, and in the meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad it was made 
plain that no further initiative would be taken from the Congress side. 

Maulana Azad, in an interview stated that the Cripps’ negotiations 
broke down on the question of defence alone. 

There was an open session of the All-India Moslem League at 
Allahabad. Mr M. A. Jinnah presided. He observed in explaining the 
draft declarations that the entity and integrity of the Muslim nation 
had not been expressly recognized. 

The Congress Working Committee made an appeal to observe 
the "National week.” 

A meeting of the Moderate Sikhs was held at Amritsar. The 
meeting adopted a number of resolutions demanding that all portfolios 
including that of Defence be transferred to Indians. 

Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador in Amerioa, referring to 
India, said : "If our beBt • ff >rts failed, the British Government would 
find it«elf obliged to do its own duty without the assistance or 
co-operation of the larger organized parties." 

The statement of the Central Government’s monthly accounts 
showed that excluding periodical adjustments and the transaction of 
Bailways and the Posts and Telegraphs Department, expenditure in 
February exceeded revenue by Be. 3 crores. 

Col. Louis Johnson, President Boosevelt’s envoy said in New 
Delhi : "The sending of the American Technical Mission is further 
evidence of the realization in my own United States and in the 
United Nations that this is one war, a world-wide war, and not a 
European war with an Asiatic side show." 

The Madras Congress Legislature Party at its meeting in Madras, 
passed a resolution recommending to the All-India Congress Committee 
to acknowledge the Muslim League’s claim for separation and to 
“invite the Moslem League for consultation, for the purpose of arriving 
at an agreement and securing the installation of a National Government 
to meet the present emergency." 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in a statement on the above 
resolution, said: "I may point out in this connexion that in the 
Congress organization, only the Provincial Congress Committee is the 
competpnt body to represent provincial views—not the Congress 
Legislature Party. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to the question of "Japanese help", 
declared : "It is folly to suppose that aggressors can ever be benefactors. 
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The Japanese may free India from the British yoke, hot only to put 
in their own instead.” 

The session of the All-India Congress Committee opened at 
Allahabad. Manlana Azad, the President, in his opening speech said : 
‘If any Indian says that we should welcome the Japanese then all 
that I can say is that his mentality is a slave’s mentality which 
can think only in terms of a change^ of masters." 

In a resolution moved by Dr. Bajendra Prasad, the All-India 
Congress Committee supported the decision of the Working Committee 
in rejecting Sir Stafford Cripps’ proposals. 

There was a full dress debate on India in the House of 
Commons, as well as in the House of Lords—The draft declaration 
of the proposals as sponsored by Sir Stafford Cripps loomed large 
in the discussion in both the Houses. 

V 

1st Martial Law was proclaimed in the area of Sind afflicted by the criminal 
outrages of the Burs. A communique said : ‘'Over a period covering more than 
six months, the Burs have by wholesale murder, sabotage and dacoiiy, terrorised 
whole districts. The means available to the civil authorities have failed to cope 
with the situation because of the fanaticism of these followera of the Fir Of 
Pagaro and the terror they inspire in their victims who are too coned to bear 
witness against them.” 

The Bight Bon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Right Hon’bTe Mr. M. R. 
Jsynkar, in a joint statement, said : "It would be a tragedy if Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ mission failed, for it would produce a keen sense of disappointment and 
frustration and provoke antagonisms which, in our opinion, woulc^ be disastrous 
in this hour of crisis.” 

A deputation of prominent citizens of Madras met His Excellency the Governor 
snd nrged him to take steps immediately to have the Buckingham and Carnatio 
Milta reopened for work, and to have a tribunal set up to euquire into the 
disturbances and Police firing on March 11. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Sultan Ahmed informed Mr. G. V. 
Deshmnkh that the Hindu Law Committee bad drafted a Bill to codify the 
Hindu Law relating to intestate succession and another Bill to codify the Hindu 
Law relating to marriage. The Bills were received by the Government on March 
11 and 17 respectively and were under consideration. 

The death occurred of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, in Bombay, former President 
of the Central Legislative Assembly. He was 80 years of age. - 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a memorandum on Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ proposals, said : “There are several points in the declaration 
which are more or less satisfactory, but according to the statement unfortunately 
made by Sir Stafford Orippa, the scheme of His Majesty's Government is to be 
accepted or rejected in toto. As some essential features of the scheme ere wholly 
or partially unacceptable to us, the Hindu Mahasabha has no other alternative 
but to reject the scheme.” 

Snd. Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, in an interview said that 
the Cripps’ negotiations broke down on defence atone, and Mr. Rajagopalachari’a 
•tatement to the contrary was entirely baseless. The Maulana was referring 
to Mr. Rajagopatachari’s speech at Coimbatore in which he was reported 
to have said : ‘The statement that control over defence was denied in 
any circumstances represented the position as it Btood when the Cripps’ 
negotiations started but at subsequent stages it became clear that as a 
result of exchanges of cables, the British Government were prepared to modify 
the position and give ua a part in defence algo. The negotiations broke down 
over other points and not over defence.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps said at a Press Conference in New Delhi s “I am postponing 

my departure from India.I have now postponed my departure for a short 

time. The postponement arises from the fact that, in view of the general situation, 
I think. I can possibly do something useful next week.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the President disallowed Mr. Eailaeh 
Behari Lai’s adjournment motion seeking to discuss the conduct of soldiers, who 

9 
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we re stated to have caused injury to eleven studenta at Sarnnath in Patna district, 
on March 18. bs a result of which two of them died, as neither Mr. Eailash 
Bibari Lai nor the Government was in possession oi authentic information about 
the incident. \ ' . - 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, His Excellency the-Governor of Bengal 
announced thnt he would meet the leaders of the different parties in the 
Assembly on April 3, to discuss the question oi forming a National Government 
representing all sections of the House. 

A provision to make monogamy obligatory _ even as regards sacramental 
marriages': was a feature of the Bill to codify the Hiudn Law relating to 
marriage, prepared by the Ran Committee on Hindu Law and published in 
the Gazette. 

3rd. The Bill to amend and codify the Hindn Law relating to intestate succession 
published in the Gazette had three main features, namely, (1) it embodied a 
common law of intestate succession for all Hindus in British India ; (2) it 
removed the sex disqualification by which Hindu woman in general had hitherto 
been precluded from inheriting property in various parts of India, and (3) it 
abolished the Hindu woman’s limited estate. 

The Right Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Brinivas Bastri addressing a meeting of the 
Progressive Group on the Cripps’ proposals in Bombay, strongly condemned 
certain aspects of the war cabinet’s proposals, especially in regard to the promised 
freedom to provinces not to accede to the Indian onion. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabba, in a resolution passed in 
New Delhi, affirmed “irrevocable determination to resist the British Government’s 
scheme at all costs and by all possible means.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari addressing a Conference of the youths of Madras, 
said: “I am certain that if we secure Congress-League settlement, even if 
all the members of the British War Cabinet inform me beforehand that they 
would not give us a National Government although an eleventh hour settlement 
is reached, we can make them give ns National Government and everything 
we want.” ■ 

4th. Bir Tej Bahadur Baprn and Dr. M. R. Jayakar, in a memorandum presented 
to Sir Stafford Cripps, strongly pressing for the inclusion of an Indian Defenoe 
Member in the Governor-General's Executive Council and among other things, 
asked that the majority required for any decision by a Provincial Legislature to 
adhere or not to adhere to the union should not be lesB than sixty-five percent 
of the Indian members of the Lower House present at the meeting at which the 
decision was taken, 'ihe memorandum opposed a plebiscite for the purpose and 
called attention to the necessity for the restoration of popular Governments in 
the Provinces, 

■ The Congress Working Committee met in New Delhi, Msnlsna Azad, 
Congress President, saia that the meeting considered the situation in Bengal 
and Assam consequent on the near approach of the war and discussed what 
lead the Congress should give the community at the juncture. 

The open session of the All-India Muslim League began at Allahabad. Mr. 

•M. A. Jinnah, after explaining tbe draft declaration of tbe proposals brought 
by Bir Stafford Cripps, said that the Mussalmans felt deeply disappointed that 
the entity and integrity of tbe Muslim nation had not been expressly recognized. 
—Referring to Sir Stafford Cripps, Mr. Jinnah said that he had come to India 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government and that bis proposals bad been 
published in the papers. The Working Committee of the Muslim League was 
considering them. "What the Committee will decide no one knows, but one 
thing I want to announce in clear words. Rest assured that our aim is Pakistan 
and whatever the proposals might be, if they are such that we cannot achieve 
Pakistan we will never accept them. There may be shortcomings in the proposals 
—and there are many—but our firm determination and our only goal is one— 
Pakistan—Pakistan—Pakistan.” . ' 

The Executive Committee of the India League in London, in a manifesto, 
said: .“A settlement now is imperative and as vital to Britain aa to India. 
The people of Britain must insist on a settlement and call on the Government 
to instruct Sir Stafford Cripps to meet the Indian demands. 

In a special statement to the American Press, Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari said : 
“America, as we have news hers, is surprised that the Cripps proposals have 
not met with an enthusiastic response in India. The answer is that devolution, 
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with reservation of Defence, cannot save India and the people of India. The 
belated—far too belated—declaration that India may determine her - own 
constitution on the cessation of hostilities has failed to evoke enthusiasm, 
because of Britain’s understandable refusal, even at this late bour, to instal 
a truly National Government, Inviting it to take up. responsibility of the 
defence of the country, 

6th. Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur in his presidential address at the first 
session of the All-India States’ Muslim League Conference at Allahabad, made 
a reference to the constitutional proposals brought by Sir (Stafford Cripps to 
** India.—He said that there were two points which needed clear elucidation. 
'‘Firstly, whether the representatives of the Indian' States to the constitution* 
making body shall be nominees of the Rulers, or whether they will be elected 
representatives of the people. Secondly, what safeguards will be provided to safe* 
guard the interests of the Muslim subjects of the States in the new constitution.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in replying to the question, ‘will there be room lor Britishers 
and foreigners in. a free India ?" wrote in the Barijan : “The question 
should have nothing to do with my spirituality, supposed or real. It does not 
arise for free America or free Britain, and it will not arise when India becomes 
really free. For India will then be free to do wbat she likes, without let or 

hindrance from anybody.If I have any influence over her policies, foreigners 

will be welcome, provided they will never be allowed to exploit and impoverish 
the country as they have done hitherto.” 

The Congress Working Committee at its meeting in New Delhi, passed the 
following resolution “The ‘National week’ this year has come upon us at a time 
of grave crisis and peril to the nation. It is incumbent upon us all to prepare ourselves 
in every way to face thiB crisis and, whatever the larger policies that may be 
followed in an everchanging situation, it is clear that the present Congress 
programme of self-sufficiency and self-protection is the essential foundation 
of every other policy and activity that might be undertaken. To this programme 
and to the constructive activities included in it, therefore, Congressmen must 
address themselves intensively during this week. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of .State for Indio, in a speech to the Oxford 
Union, with special reference to India, said: “our aim publicly declared, and 
sincerely held, is that India should attain ob speedily as possible to the same 

complete and unqualified independence .as the Dominions.while also, like 

them, (the Dominions) maintaining the bond of free association with the rest 
■of the commonwealth.” 

The Subjects Committee of the All-India Muslim League concluded at 
Allahabad.—A resolution moved by Moulana Jamal Mian, and unanimously 
adopted by the session placed on record “its sense of relief and gratitude for 
the timely action, of tbe President in expelling from the membership of the 
Muslim League, Mr. A. K, Faziul Huq. who has completely forfeited the 
confidence of Mussalmans by bis repeated betrayal of their cause generally 
in ludia and particularly in Bengal.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing the Journalists’ Association at Allahabad, 
said ; ‘I agree that there are very wide differences to-day especially between 
tbe Hindus and the Muslims, but I have expressed many times, that whatever 
differences there are, they do not from my side arise from the slightest ill-will 
towards the great community of the Hindus or auy other community." 

On the invitation of Bardar Kirpal Singh Majthia, a meeting of Moderate 
Sikhs of the Punjab was held at Amritsar.—The meeting adopted a number of 
resolutions demanding that all portfolios including that of Defence be transfered 
to Indians, that a representative government owing allegiance to the Crown 
and including at least one Sikh be established at the centre, the succession 
of provinces should not be allowed, and that there should be joint electorates 
with reservation of seats for minorities including Sikhs. 

6th. It was announced that the Government of India decided to extend the 
concession to tbe glaBB industry for a further period of one year. 

Congress circles in Calcutta observed the opening day of the “National week" 
as in previous years. 

Nine political prisoners confined in tbe District Jail, Lucknow issued an 
appeal to their countrymen asking them to throw in their lot with the progree- 
• - sire peoples of the world-like those of Bussia, China, Britain and America in 
the war against the Fascist menace. 
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Sir Stafford Cripps met in New Delhi Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Sir Sultan 
Ahmad, and Dr. Eaghabendra Rao, all members of the Viceroj a Executive 

^Pandit Jawhnrlal Nehru reported to the Congress Working Committee his 
talk with Col. Johnson, personal envoy of President Roosevelt,—The interview 
created a favourable impression in showing American support for Indian 
freedom and in assuring the fullest help from America in India’s fight against 

aggressors 

Mr. Humayun Eabir, a member of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
Arad Moslem Conference in a Press statement on the Crippa' proposals, said: 
‘The question is not of future status or constitution, but of the transference 
of power here and now." 

The third eiiting of the open session of the All-Tndia Moslem League began 
at Allahabad:—A condolence resolution was moved from the chair placing on 
record their “deep sense of sorrow and grief at the sad and untimely demise 
of Nawtb Sir Nawaz Khan of Mamdot," 

Mr. M. A. H. lspahani (Calcutta) moved a resolution authorizing the 
President “till the next session of the League to take every step or action, aa 
he may consider necessary, in furtherance of, and relating to the objects of the 
Moslem League as be deems proper, provided they are consistent with tbs 
principles, policy and goal of the Moslem League, or any resolution expressly 

E assed by the session of the All-India Moslem League." Maulana Hazrat 
lonani moved an amendment but be was out-voted: the main resolution 
was carried. 

A Press Note issued in Calcutta stated the measures that the Government 
of Bengal wanted the people to adopt to retard as mncb as possible the progress 
of the enemy in the event of a landing. • 

Pandit JawbarlM Nehru, iat a reception given by the Kerala club to meet fcdr, 

■ „ , t j Bnu President Travancore Congress Committee, stressed the 

as'iTai J nd * B » uhiclr ‘vre shall fight for.” Pandit Nehru said that the problem 
i ***1 T ,d not M of secondary importance and could not 

ceriftin °“ ^* caUB ® the British Government bad entered into treatiea with 

not leave Indian fts wide* 6 " 1 1008 lh ® *“ 14:16818 oMudia 4504,1,1 

BtS'f;MSbl? 1 d35ii 1 ?h , re’ F rime Min!gter of Kashmir,'speaking in the 
India Union and do Kashmir would welcome tlie formation of a single 

cSnsuSa for »°i k ° f -* 

framed, to accede to it*° M *° enabl * Kashmir, when that constitution was 

—Na wab° Bahadur* Yar* 6 t "'* nd k States’ Muslim League concluded at AUababadL 
the AU-Ind‘a bu J Mn.h” g The main resolution emphasized that 

Muslim subjects oMndi™ fi "L 8,0ne « uld represent the case of the 
“ la 0f lDdun Statea tcheme of constitutional adjustment. 

So the Press,^eplie^Yo the tbe , B Y' d i n Mabasabha, in a statement 
‘the MahaBabha’e rejection of the Brifi K P w tlCU n ?• of 1118 American Press, of 
said : “The impression that the Hindu w V C ui *,’ B P r0 P 08nl8 - Mr. Savarkar 
was uncompromising in rmwiinJ «i U M 8llBifl Mia, llie pan-Hindu organization, 
Hindu Mahaahha Bcceni^ it S .,, 1 !®,. Cllpv ? 8ch «“>«. •• misinformed. The 
equal partnership with Britain P K,.V .2 Bn< t "'loomed the promised grant of 
graining freedom to Province** i„ Ut j scheme' made it all conditional on 
of independent Slates with no central | M S. 8 * nd break up India into a number 
mmy an 4 integrity of lndim nnr M 1 ?? Government/To us. Hindus, the 
° ** Ut ^ atberand » end Holyland, iB an article 

° 8 " fer , en « , ^ 1 NU M fi‘ r, mS’e m an^r, M , e ? be J- °Pcn7ng the Price Control 
misunderstand if the Central Governmf 6 ? 0 ** rovil| cial Governments not to 
irnnt e , m phasised that the \ er ? lo encroach upon their power. 

Sir Biin * P** l j e pihtary front. eneniJ had to be fought on the ecouomio 

ledStkT 1 ,, Liberal Federation of India, 
Fcclenainn* to Sir Stafford honorary Secretary of the 
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Federation has- very carefullv int f r al ' a : “’lhe Council of the 

y examined the draft declaration of Sir 
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Stafford Grippe. It welcomes the proposals to make India a Self-Governing 
Dominion with the Bame statue and functions as are enjoyed by Great Britain 
and other members of the Commonwealth. On examination of the different 
heads of the proposals the Council feels that the provision giving liberty to any 
province not to accede to the Indian Union is fraught with serious difficulties 
and danger. The creation of more than one Federal Union in India having 
their own separate armies, may result, in certain conceivable circumstances, in 
a conflict between them. It would almost immediately lend to customs barriers, 
and complicated questions about posts, railways, existing public debt etc. 
would arise." 

The Maharaja of Baroda gave his assent to a Bill for amending the Hindu 
Code passed by the State Legislative Assembly, declaring invalid all polygamous 
marriages, subject to certain exceptions. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in New Delhi, declared : 
"I consider it my duty to oppose any foreign invasion of India. How can I 
remain & mere spectator of events or be silent ? The news of the Japanese 
bombing of the coastal towns of. India must stir the heariB of Indians". He 
declared that the Japanese assertion that they were comi,ng to India to set us 
free waB absurd and wholly false. That was clear from Japan’s misdeeds 
in China and Korea." 

8th. Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador in America, referring in a "speech at 
the New York Hall to the possibility that India'a spokesmen might 
reject the opportunity offered by the British Government’s proposals said: "If 
our best efforts failed, the British Government would find itself obliged to do 
its own duty without the assistance or co-operation of the larger orgauized 
Indian parties." 

Col. Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s Envoy, was in close touch with 
Mautana Azad and Pandit Nehrn ns well as with fcjir Stafford Cripps. 

Mrs. Sarat Chandra Bose, with her son and daughter, interviewed Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose at Mercara.—In a statement to the Press, Mrs, Bose Said : 
“I find my husband’s health very much wotbc than before. He ia*pale 
and emaciated. His general condition is bad. The climate of Mercara 
does not suit him. Fish and fresh vegetables necessary for health are 
not available in Mercara. Tbe bungalow assigned to him is very old and 
ill-ventilated and has not been inhabited for years. Tbe amenities are very 
few and be has no suitable company and ia living a solitary life.” 

Dr, B. S. Moonje, Vice-President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, at a 
Press interview at Lahore, said : "There was a fundamental relationship between 
the British nation and the HinduB, and the latter, as a nation, could not look 
_to any foreign power for alliance except the British." 

The fourth eBesBion of the National Defence Council opened in New Delhi at 
the Viceroy’s House. The Viceroy presided both at the morning and the evening 
sessions. 

Mr. M. S. Aney, Member in-charge of the Indians Overseas Department, made 
a statement in the Council on'the condition of the Indians in the Japanese- 
occupied territories in the Far East and on the arrangements made for the 
evacuation of Indiana from Malaya and Burma. 

The Committee of the All-India Momin Conference adopted a resolution declar¬ 
ing that the Cripps’ proposals fell far short of the aspirations of the Muslim 
masses and were not acceptable unless modified. ^ 

8th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a statement to the Press from New Delhi, said : 
"We have had sufficient experience of British statesmanship in India and 
elsewhere. Whatever the war may huve done, there has been little difference in 
tone or voice of the most eminent of tbe British leaders. Lord Halifax, whom 
we know well in India, still continues to sermonise us as of old and to tell us 
how insignificant we are in this great land of India. Perhaps so. Then, why 
trouble about ub or come to us with proposals ? Lord Halifax is pleased with 
what his people have done here. Let him live in hie complacent world 
and leave us to our resources and our sorrows. But whatever happens, we will 
not give up our objective of independence and complete freedom for India.” 

Mr. V. D. Pavaikor, the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, issued a state¬ 
ment from Bombay, saying : “To avoid any misunderstanding on tbe part of the 
public, it must be mnde clear that the rejection by tbe Hindu Maliasabha of 
the scheme proposed by Sir Stafford Cripps doeB in no way mean that the Hindu 
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charge g of the Education; Health and Lands Department made a Btatement on 
the food position in India and the ateps under contemplation lor a f<K ^ 
tion drive. The measures already taken and id contemplation as regards control 
of prices of food Bluffs, with particular reference to difficulties experienced in 
wheat supply were dealt with by the Hon bie the Commerce Member. 

'loth. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement from New Delhi, said : ‘‘In this 
hour of peril for India, many Indians in distant and foreign countries have cabled 
to me, expressing their earnest desire to come back to their homeland in order 
to share in the perils and dangers in the defence of the Motherland from 
aggression and invasion. I entirely share these sentiments and I am convinced that 
it is the duty of every Indian, who can do-so. to'return to India and lace the 
dangers that threaten ns. I trust thBt those in authority will facilitate this return. 

The Government of Bengal initiated a vigorous drive for increasing the area 
under paddy and other food crops, inorder to make every part of the province 
self-Bufficient at least in respect of certain principal items of food. 

The Congress Working Committee rejected the British War Cabinet’s proposals. 
The' decision was unanimous. The negotiations failed mainly owing to differ¬ 
ences on the transport defence to Indian control, on the Congress demand for a 
virtual end of the Secretary of State’s control and on the demand that, where • 
majority of the future cabinet were agreed, the Viceroy should not use his power 
of vote. 


llth. The working committee of the All-India Moslem League declared that the 
British War Cabinet’s proposals for India were not acceptable.—The- League 
committee, while expressing gratification that the principle of Pakietan had been 
recognized by implication regretted that the proposals embodying the funda¬ 
mentals were not open to any modification and were, therefore, not acceptable to 
the committee.—Referring to the proposed interim arrangementa the League’s 
resolution pointed out that there was “no definite proposal.’’ The British 
Government merely invited Indian leaders to participate in counsels of the 
country. The resolution also stated that Sir Stafford Cripps made it clear that 
“the scheme must be accepted or rejected as a whole.’’ 

Sir Stafford Cripps announced at a Press Conference held in New Delhi that 
.His Majesty’s Government’s offer to India had been withdrawn.—The Congress 
ybjected to the secession clause in the proposals, the method by which the Stales 
wbuld be represented on the constitution-making body and failure of the War 
Cabinet to make defence an Indian responsibility. The Moslem League rejected 
the British proposals mainly on the ground that they sought to create one 
Indian union—an organization to which the League was opposed. 

A Press Note issued by the Government of Bengal said : “Under an order 
issued on April II, 1942, the Government have prohibited the removal without 
a special permit of any transport vehicle from Calcutta and the neighbouring 
industrial areas, in the district of 24 Parganns, Howrah and Uooghly, 

The Congress Working Committee concluded its session in New Delhi and 
decided to call a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad on 
April 29 and 30. 

Maulana Abui Kalnra Azad, Congress President at a Press Conference in 
New Delhi, referred to his interview with Sir Stafford Cripps : “First, he told 
8ir Stafford Cripps that the approach to (he Indian problem made in the draft 
declaration was not only correct but was likely to lead to greater complications, 
I*, t* 18 British Government desired to infuse in a new spirit in India even at 
this eleventh hour and send out a person like 6ir Stafford for the task, the 
simple method would have been to Bend out through Sir Stafford the announce¬ 
ment that Britain was prepared to part with power.’’ 

A Communique issued by the Orissa Government stated : “The important 
initial successes of Japan in Burma and the Far East have mode it necessary to 
face the possibility that the enemy may attempt landings on the coast of India. 
Any such attempt would be met with resolution and determination and our 
to'defeat him utterlyf> nfi dent of their power not only to repel the enemy but 
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Sir George Schuster, former Finance Member. Government of India, comment¬ 
ing on the failure of the Cripps’ proposals from London, said : “There iB deep 
disappointment at the breakdown of negotiations in India. But if the truth 
is rightly understood the honest efforts made can be fruitful of good.” 

12th. Mr. M. A. Jinn ah, Presiden t of the All-India Moslem League, issued the 
following statement from New Delhi : “In pursuance of the resolution passed 
by the All-India Moslem League at Allahabad on April 6, 1912, authorizing me-, 
to appoint a Committee for the purpose of taking all necessary and effective 
steps for the protection of life, honour and property of MuBsalmans, I have 
appointed a Committee consisting of Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan (Chair¬ 
man), Khwaja Bit Nazimuddin, Choudhri Khaliq-n-Zaman and Haji 
Mohammad lea.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru at a Press Conference in Delhi, declared : “The 
military way is to fight as long as you can and when you feel you have lost ' 
the battle to surrender. The popular conception of resistance is no surrender 
whether the soldiers die or live. That is Jbe conception that China has given 
ns and tiie conception that is largely seen'In Russia. That is the conception wa 
want in India.’’ 

The fifth annual session of the Mysore 8tate Congress commenced at Nehru- 
nagnr, Mr. V. Venkatappa, -Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed 
the delegates. Mr. T. Subramaniam presided. 

18tb. Mr. M. 8. Aney, Overseas Member, Government of India, who arrived in 
Calcutta, on hiB way to Manipur, to see the arrangements made for the evacuees 
and refugees arriving in India from Burma, saw His Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal and discussed with His Excellency questions relaliug to the relief of 
evacuees who happen to pass through Calcutta. 

Mr. Amery, replying to a Parliamentary question'whether, in view of the 
need for increasing food crops in India to meet additional commitment, we 
would bring the matter before a conference of Provincial Governments and 
Indian States representatives, said that a conference between them and the 
Indian Government called for April 6, had the express purpose of considering 
steps to increase food and fodder production. - _ ~ 

Mr. Amery, replying to a question in the Parliament, denied statements alleged 
to have been made in the Press that whole Indian units of the forces in Burma 
had deserted to the Japanese. “It is wholly untrue”, he said. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, m a statement from New Delhi, said : “Sir Stafford 
Cripps* statement made in Karachi about Congress leaders going to Col. Louis 
Johnson and his acting as mediator is not correct and is liable to be mis- 
understood. Sir Stafford has not been fair either to Col. Johnson or to the 
Congress leaders. There was never any question, ns I have stated previously, 
of our asking for mediation or arbitration from any one and President 
Roosevelt’s name has been needlessly dragged into tbie matter,” 

Dewan Krisbnamaahari, President of tbe Baroda Assembly, emphasized the need 
for maintaining public morale in tbe emergency. He disclosed that the Govern¬ 
ment was constituting a National war Front organization in Baroda. He 
outlined the States’ war efforts. 

14th. Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, Dewan of Baroda, addressing a study circle at 
Baroda, observed : “It must be recognized that treaties and engagements with 
Indian Provinces have- to be revised as and when the conditions under whielj. 
they were negotiated undergo a change. It ia certainly possible to devise a 
satisfactory machinery for this purpose.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, presiding over a meeting organised by the sub¬ 
committee of the District War Committee at Allahabad, Baidr “I would 
rather 'lay my life down against the aggressors than run away just now from 
my town in panic like a coward. If we have to die we should die with 
honour and 1 would never bend down before the Japanese or leave my house.” 

15th. Maulana Abul Kalam .Azad, Congress President, in a Press interview at 
Allahabad, said that he had decided to call a meeting of the Congress Committee 
irrespective of the Cripps’ mission and even before Sir Stafford Cripps came 
out to India. Ho also said: “The urgency of the occasion demands that 
the members of the AU-India Congress Committee should muster strong at 
Allahabad. Events have moved bo fast and India has been drawn so much 
under the shadow of war that it was necessary for the A. I. 0. 0. to meet 
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and to draw np «'co-ordinated solid picture of the situation in our mind 
not only to ensure a correct mental perspective but also-to retain the correot 
lead for the country at this hour of peril.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in an interview to pressmen at Allahabad, 
said- ‘The picture that was given to roe of ’the British War Cabinet’s 
proposals in my first talk with Sir Stafford Cripps on March 25. deteriorated 
so completely and took such a shape by April 9 that it was dear to me that 
the proposals were no better than a reshaped and poliBhed version of the 
August 8 declaration.” „ , tl . , ... _ 

Lord Halifax cabled a Bum of 600 dollars to the Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Fund He delivered a speech on India at the New York Town Hall. In that 
ipeech. Lord Halifax said: "India ie at war ; her exertions have been voluntary 
and have been magnificent. Her army bae been expanded by voluntary 
enlistment to about one million men. Further expansion will go on bb feat 
as weapons and equipment become available. It will be the same with the 
Indian Navy and the Air Force.” 

Mr. Giani Sher Singh the Akali leader, in his presidential speech at an 
Anti-Pakistan Akali Conferenco held at Amritsar, observed: "Those who 
think that because we are'opposed to Pakistan, therefore, we support a Hindu 
Raj for India, are sadly mistaken We want neither a Hindu Raj- nor 
Muslim Raj, nor even a Sikh Raj: what we advocate is a joint rule of all 
parties and communities guaranteeing safeguards and religious freedom to all 
the inhabitants of this country. 1 ’ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah. President of the All-India Muslim League, in a statement 
to the Press in New Delhi, said: ‘‘If all parties agree to the Muslim demand 
for Pakistan or partition and Muslim right for aelf-deterroioation, details to be 
settled after the war, then we are prepared to come to any reasonable adjust¬ 
ment with regard to the present.” 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated: "The Government of India have 
decided that wholesale dealers in wheat shall be licensed. lo Delhi and probably, 
elsewhere also it will be necessary for retail dealers to be licensed.” 

Mr. T. Snbramaniam, President of the fifth session of the Mysore State 
Congress at Nebni Nagar (Bangalore), said that it was essential to keep in 
view always their objective which was the attainment of reaponaible government, 
although, owing to the emergency created by the war, the demand had to be 
postponed for the time being, 

IStfa. Mr. Rathindranath Tagore dented the statement made by Mrs. Msrcia 
Dodwell at the World Congress of Faiths in London that the Japanese tried 
to make a Quisling of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. In a statement to the 
Press, he said t "Nobody could possibly have dared to approach my father 
with, proposals of that sort and he was not approached by any government ' 
or agency.” 

Mr. 8. Satyamurti, m. l. A., in a statement in New Delhi, on the failure 
of Sir Stafford Crops’ mission suggested that Britain should offer to India 
an interim National Government, including Defence,, such as that which 
functioned in Australia. 

Sir Stafford Cripps Lord Privy Seal,'replying to a letter addressed to him 
by Mrs. Hassina Murshed, Parliamentary Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, wrote: It secmB to me inevitable that If India is as I believe she 
desires, to have full and independent Self-government, the recognition given 
to the rights of women must be a recognition baaed on the force of Indian 
opinion *nd not on the requirement imposed by His Majesty’s Government.” 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha in 
Calcutta, under the presidentship of Mr. N. 0. Chatteriee, dischssed the 
o( mi™. . Civil Core. .1! m “S 

SJuh iffM25»b F h.“™ KsJr 8 * 1 “ d w “ tog r, “ id “‘ ““ 

The Government of Madras issued a Press communique which said • “The 
“amined the facilities and assistance r^uired by the 
proprietors of hotels in Madras to enable them to continue to meet the needs 

amfetaff of Ihotebas wifi v Gov . ernment give the sameltke to 

ana staff of hotels as will be given to essential services in case of an immediate 
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threat to Madraa though Employment in a hotel trill not be declared an 
essential service under the relevant ordinance.” 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated that 40,000 Indians were evacuated 
from Burma. 

Sir Betram Stevens, Australian representative on the Eastern Group Supply 
Council, addressing Press correspondents at a farewell party in New Delhi, 
emphasized the vital strategic link between India and Australia- 

The statement of the Central Government’s monthly accounts showed that, 
including periodical adjustments and transaction- of Railways, and the Posts 
and. Telegraphs Department, expenditure in February exceeded revenue by 
Rs. 3 crorea. 

Mr. A. F. W. Dixon, the Dewan of Cochin, inaugurated the construction 
of the Chalakadi-Anamhlais Rond, which would liuk the rich planting districts 
of the Anamalais with the Cochin Harbour. 

The Nejp Statesman and A ation (London) commenting on the Indian defence 
position in the light of the breakdown of the Cripps’ negotiations, said the only 
hopeful tactics would be such as the Chinese adopted ana this ‘‘could be done 
only if a National Government, trusted by the people^ could light in their 
hearts the flame of patriotic enthusiasm.” 

17th. The Secretariat and other oSices of the Government of Orissa opened at 
Sambalpur. 

The Organizing Committee, formed under the chairmanship of Dr. K. N. 
Katiu to make arrangements at Allahabad, in connection with the session of the 
All-India Congress Committee, appointed several sub committees and co-opted 
Mr. R- N. Basu, chairman of the Municipal Board, Maulana Shahid Fakhri, 
Dr. Zahidi and Mr. Abdul Latif as members of the committee. 

18th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing the Congress workers of Bengal in Calcutta, 
observed: ‘‘Although India was a subject country she had declared sides long 
before this war in as much as India expressed her sympathies with what 
Russia and China Btood for, and the Chinese definitely considered the forces 
represented by Hitler and Japan as dark forces which, if victorious, would lead 
to a permanent slavery of India." 

Swami Sahajananda Baraswati, president of the All India Eishan Sabha, in 
a statement from Patna, said: "As Japanese aggression is knocking at the 
gates of India, we cannot but take serious note of it and must gird our loins 
to meet it as best as we can, irrespective of what the British Government do 
or do not do. 

19 th. His Excellency the Governor of Bind, in his message to the Sind Provincial 
Marketing Board, at Karachi, emphasized the problems of conservation, improve¬ 
ment and distribution of Sind’s food supplies. 

The Sunday Observer (London), in a leading article said s "Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
mission to India roundea off a whole period of the Empire. An offer had been 
made, the offer has been rejected, the offer still stands, we cannot go back; 
we cannot stand still, and in war time we can move in only one direction.” 

The following messages were exchanged between Sir Stafford Cripps and His 
Excellency the Commander-in-chief India. From Sir Stafford Cripps “On 
leaving India I wish you, your staff, and all the Forces under your command , a 
successful issue out of the troublous times that lie ahead. There will be diffionl- 
' ties and hardships to be borne, but I am confident that the splendid temper of 
the armed forces under your command, British and Indian alike, will meet 
whatever comee with high courage and a full sense of their great responsibility 

for the defence of India.Good luck to you aH”-His Excellency the 

Commander-in-chief replied as follows “Your message will be greatly 
appreciated by all ranks of all the there services, we are determined to defend 
India against aggression and are confident of our ability to do so. Many thanks 

aD M ah atm a ^Gantfhi wrote in the Harijan under the caption 'That ill-fated 
proposal” : "It is a thousand pities that the British Government should have 
sent a proposal for dissolving the political dead-look, which, in the face of it, was 
too ridiculous to find acceptance anywhere. And. it was a misfortune that the 
, bearer should have been Sir Stafford Cripps, acclaimed aa a radical among Radi¬ 
cals and a friend of India." 

SOth. Sir Sikander Hyat KhaD, Premier of the Punjab, in a publio speech at Camp- 

10 
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, bell par made a reference to the failure of Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission.—Sir 
Sikandor said that the British war cabinet’s offer contained the substance of what 
Indian political leaders had been aBking for a status of virtual independence 
after the war, the right of India to frame her own constitution through her 

' elected representatives, and the right of self-determination for territorial nmU. 
The unwillingness of political leaders to accept the offer was, he Baid, really due to 
their unwillingness to shoulder responsibility at the present stage. He was, how¬ 
ever, glad that Pandit Jawharlal Nehru had been emphasizing in his publio 
statements the duty of India to resist Japanese aggression. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, ex-premier of Madras, when he spoke at a meeting in 
Madras, made an appeal to the people of Madras not to give way to panic and 

• fright but to face the situation manfully and with courage. 

The Government of Bengal issed three orders under the Defence of India Rules, 
with a view to regulating the distribution and disposal of certain essential 

• commodities, such as rice, wheat, atta, flour, dal, mustard oil, salt, coak and 
matches in Calcutta and the neighbouring industrial area during the period of 
emergency specially after an air raid. 

Mr. Kepho Dev Mataviya, in a Congress bulletin, said that according to the 
instructions of the President of the Indian National Congress, the Allahabad 
Congress Committee took up the work of making arrangements for holding the 
meeting of the A. I. 0. C, and looking to the comforts of all its members. 

21st General Sir Archibald "W avel, in a broadcast to the Indian people, declared : 

• “Our ultimate victory in the war is beyond all doubt. You have on yonr side 
the four toughest ana most enduring races of the world. Another assurance I 
can give you, is of the quality of the troop9 who depend on India. Let nothing 

- that Las happened in Malaya or Burma shake your faith in the fighting powers 
of the British or Indian soldier.” ^ 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, addressing a meeting at Dacca, observed : "The war 
was now at Bengal’s frontier and at any moment it could come on Bengal’s soil. 
It wis the duty of the Government to protect the people daring the war, bat 
they could not do it without the people’s whole-hearted co-operation.” 

Col. Louis Johnson, addressing members of the Press Association in New 

, Delhi, said: “Will you convey to the good people of India the personal 
greetings and felicitations of the President of the United States and the people 
of the United States." F F 

' ‘ Dr. Rajendra Prasad chalked out a comprehensive programme suggesting 
how the people by their own initiative could deal with a situation which might 
arise from any hostile action on India. 6 

'I^e Hon’ble Mr. M. R. Jayakar, in the course of a message to the 

Daily Herald, said : “I am not inclined to regard the failure of the Ciipps 
mission as the last word m-the matter. India is pulsating with the desire to 
fight aggression and this has to be made effective by transferring power to Indian 
hands. England and America will have before long to discover a freBh formula 
for this purpose, and thus mobilise this nation-wide longing. Many mistakes 

T™ f . U8,n .B ‘ h ® Mow of the Crippa mission.It will be wise to avoid 

them when a fresh attempt at reconciliation is made.” 

22n Hi'd “L 81 ", °, r ' ppB - ®peaking at a Press Conference in London, said that he 
d f», the prob L em 89 ^soluble during the war. But, Sir 

It 5ss d B , Ppr , oach wou,d hflvfl *? be made by Indiana themselvea. 

t ?.{. ramo a new constitution now. The immediate problem 

defence of Tndfa 

- in New Delhi arid • Ro ° f 8 *r U > en ™L at first Press Conference 

mLS1"J *“• * *"• “J KOI . European „„ ii.h ,n i,S 

Kumar Debend^l lhan, ^“Sed?" f ™ 8tral,nK ** pIanB of **• enemy” 
e Government of Bengal issued an order prohibiting the taking out of 
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Calcutta and the induatrial afea of food-stuffs and other necessaries of life auch 
as rice, atta, wheat flour, dal, mustard oil, salt, coke and matches, without a 
permit issued by the chief controller of prices, 

Mr. S. Satyomurti, addressing a publio meeting in New Delhi, said : “We 
must at least do everything in our power to bring reasonable HinduB and 
Muslima to work unitedly for the period of the war. If, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnah can and will meet for this united purpose, keeping bigger questions 
aside for the present, I think there will be a psychological revolution in the 
country.” 

23rd. A Press Oommnnique announced in Madras, ‘‘that since the immediate 
threat to Madras city mentioned in the Government Communique of April 11, 
has now disappeared, the Government _ of Madras have decided to bring back 
the essential portions of their Secretariat and most of the other offices of the 
City of Madras.” 

•' Ytigantar”, a Bengali dailv, was directed by the~ Government of Bengal 
under the Defence of India Buies to suspend further publication, sale or distri¬ 
bution of the paper. 

The * Pratap a vernacular daily of Lahore, suspended publication, following 
the orders of the Punjab Government directing the paper to submit to the 
special Press Adviser, Lahore at his office between 10 a.m. and 9 p.m. 

Bao Bahadur M. C, Bajah, MX. A., in a statement to the PreBB, expressing his 
views on the proposals of Sir Stafford Cripps. said : “The proposals which Sir 
Stafford Cripps placed before ue, as settled facts, if accepted by ue, would 
undoubtedly place ue under the yoke of our oppressors and blood and tears 
would be our lot for ever.” 

Mr. 0. Bajagopaiachari, ex-Premier of Madras, speaking at a meeting iu 
Vepary, Madras, declared that if the Japanese made the mistake of invading 
India, they would find their entire strength swallowed up, they would meet 
with certain defeat and that would be their end. 

A Gazette of India extraordinary announced that after April 30, “no producer 
of sugar shall dispose of, or agree to dispose of, or iu pursuance of any agreement 
entered into on or before that date make delivery of, any sugar except (1) to a 
recognized dealer or (2) to a person specially authorized by the controller to 
acquire sugar on behalf of the Central Government or of a Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. 

Sir Stafford CrippB resumed his position as Leader of the House of Commons. 
—He announced that be would make a statement on his mission to India shortly 
and this would be followed by a debate. Be added, “At the end of the debate 
we ehould ask the House to agree to a motion for the continuance in force of 
the proclamation made under the Government of India Act. 1 ' 

Sir Frederick Whyte, a former President of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
stated in London : “It is a fashion to call the CrippB Mission a failure, but it 
is truer to say that though it had no success it was not by any means barren. 

The Assam Government issued a communique regarding the shortage of 
certain foodstuffs in the province and the rise in the prices of commodities.— 
The communique said that both in Shillong and in the districts, Government 
and its officers are kept in close touch with the situation. The Governor also had 
a conference at Shillong, with representatives of Merchants, municipal authorities, 
the officials concerned and representative house-holders. 

Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq, Bengal Premier, at a meeting of Hindus and Muslims 
at Srirampur, Dacca, made an appeal for communal harmony. Dr. Sbyama 
Prosad Mukherjee and the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Bengal Ministers, also 
addressed the meeting. 

Sir Sbanmukhnm Cbetty, in a Press Conference in New Delhi, said : “With 
the knowledge that I have of the geneBiB and the scope of this Technical Mission 
I can state unequivocally that it iB not the purpose of the Technical Mission to 
help American industrialists to build up factories in India.” 

Col. Louis Johnson, President Boosevelt’s envoy, in a broadcast from Delhi, 
said : “There is no goal for us and for you except victory. And in that viotory 
may I say on behalf of the President that we propose to bring to the 
problems of the eventual peace do leBB than to the battle-grounds of the 
immediate war, our aroused conscience, our highest resolves, loftiest ideals.” 

A Bombay Government Press communique said : "Suspension of the publi¬ 
cation of the “Bombay Sentinel” for 30 days from April 22 has been ordered by 
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the Bombay Government. This action follows the publication in the newspaper 

°^Mr V D ffavarkar, President, Hindu Mahasabha, made an appeal to Hindus' 
( from Bombay ) to follow the lead of the Hindu Mahasabha and 1 deprive the 
Congress altogether of its representative character" and strong criticism of the 
Cbogress working committee’s resolution on the Cripps’ proposals. _ 

An urgent meeting of the Press Advisory Committee was held in the Hindu- 
ithan Times office, in New Delhi, to consider the situation arising out of the 
ban on the publication of the Bombay Sentinel, Bombay, the Yugantar (Bengali 
daily conducted in conjunction with the Amrita Bazar Patrtka in Calcutta) and 
the action taken by the Punjab Government against the Pratap, an India daily 
of Lahore.—The meeting adopted a resolution which stated inter alia : "This 
meeting considers that me decision of these Provincial Govern men ts (Bombay, 
Bengal and the Punjab) constitutes a violation of the spirit of the agreement which 
has so far governed the relatione between the authorities and the PresB and recom¬ 
mends to the President of the standing committee to summon an emergency 
meeting of the standing committee to review the situation and meanwhile to 
take prompt stepB in conjunction with the Provincial Press Advisory Committees 
concerned to get into touch with the Provincial Governments responsible for 
these decisions and safeguard the interests of the Press in those Provinces”: 

Mr. M. S. Aney, Overseas Member of the Government of India in an interview to 
the Press in Calcutta, said : 'There is no road now confined to Europeans as such, 
nor is there any camp confined to exclusive use of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

The Madras Congress Legislative Party at its meeting in MadraB. passed a 
resolution recommending to the All-India Congress Committee to acknowledge the 
Moslem League's claim for separation should the same be persisted in when the 
time comes for framipg the future constitution of India, and to invite the Moslem 
League for consultation for the purpose of arriving at an agreement and securing 
the installation of a National Government to meet the present emergency. Mr. 
0. Rajagopalaehari, leader of the Party piesided.—The resolution was moved 
from the chair. 

24th. Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, in a signed statement addressed to 
the varioue Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, expressed the hope tbat employers 
and supervisors of labour would do everything in their power to instil into 
their workers a spirit of courage and resolution. 

Mr. Kiron Saukar Roy, Leader of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party 
In a statement to the Press, expressed surprise at the resolution passed by the 
Madras Congress Legislative Party recommending to the All-India Congress 
Off-**"* 0 acknowledge the Moslem League’s claim for aeparation. 8 
£ A. Moms, Civil Defence Commissioner, Madras, prepared a scheme 

of r finD8 B of PP the cUy° 0ked f ° od 10 1116 people of Madras, particularly to employees 

■ Presa Note from New Delhi stated that His Majesty the King approved 
?® pr O“otion of H.8 Highness the Maharaj Jam Sahib of Nawangar^to the 
,0"?™^ rank of Colonel, Maharajknmar Amariit Singh, cub., of K a port bale! • 
to die honorary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and Hia Highneia the Maharnia 
§ f io5S nB n-°iii 6 - h , onorary ot Major in the Army with effect from Apni 

f lT th ! Bame da,e the honorary rank of Captain to 

A Press Note from New Delhi said that His MaieRtv the it... 
promotion of Sir BikanderHyat Khan to the honorary rank of Lieufenant^Cofonef 

Defeuro C?mm 8 Utae in^r'ltatmeA/from 0 Ln H® A»-I? d ia Moslem™ague 

humanity, irrespective o^casta o! creed^ lh '' * ftJ pBm0 and to RBB ‘ Bt au ? erin K 

aaidi B "Ou de beSff at nf h th« Pre » ier * ° f the , Pun i ab . in a statement to the Preas. 
India—I warmly reciproMte ^ ItH ® ° the P ° D i a b-the Sword Arm oi 
request him to ro Pre.ln^ p 8 “Pressed by Col. Johnson and 

loving people of the^United RtBt« Dt A ® OOBeTa ! t a "d the great and freedom 
determination to stand by the united' C °,- d ' al meetings and unshakable 

.and a?unfaltering ffln TZl vTct^ * 
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S5th. By an amendment of the Defence of India Rules, it was announced that: 
“If, in the opinion of the Central Government or the Provincial Government, 
it is necessary or expedient so to do, for securing the defence of British India, 
public safety, the maintenance of public order or the efficient prosecution of 
the war, or for maintaining supplies and services essential to the life of the 
community, that the Government may, by order in writing, requisition any 
property, movable or immovable, and may make such further orders as appears 
to that Government to be necessary or expedient in connection with the requi¬ 
sitioning : provided that no property used for the purpose of religions worship and 
no property as is referred to in Rule 66 or in Rule 72 Bhall be '.requisitioned 
under this Rule." \ _ 

- Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, issued a statement on the 
Resolution passed by the Madras Congress Legislative Party : “It greatly astonished 
and pained me that a man like Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, tnspite of his being a 
member of the Congress Working Committee, should have adopted an attitude. 
I am in communication' with him. I would assure yon that any personal 
relationship, howsoever dear to me, cannot deter me for a moment from 
discharging my duty as a President of the Congress. I may point out in 
this connection that in the Congress organisation only the Provincial 
Congress Committee is the competent body to represent provincial views—not 
the Congress Legislative Party. Despite this fact, the party itself was not 
fully represented in the meeting........lit clearly shows that it would be wrong 

to attribute the decision to the majority of the Congress of the province.” 

Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru, at a Press Conference in Calcutta, observed : ‘‘We are 
going to make no approach to the British Government aud we shall face our 
problems and perils with such endurance and wisdom as we may possess.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in the course of an interview 
with the United Press Association of America, said that Coi. Louis Johnson’s 
New Delhi statements, giving reasons for the despatching Of the Technical 
Mission and troops by America to India, “came at an appropriate time” and that 
they were very reassuring to the. Indian people, eliminating the possibility of 
misunderstanding. India appreciated the “friendly interest” of the United States 
in the Indian problems. 


\26th. Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to the question, -“If-the Japanese really mean 
‘ what they say and are willing to help to free India from the British yoke, why 
should we not willingly accept their help f” declared : "It is folly to suppose 
that aggressors can ever be benefactors. The Japanese may free India from the 
British yoke, but only to put in their own instead.- I have always maintained 
that we Bhould not seek any other power’s help to free India from the British 


yoke." 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in an interview at Allahabad, amplifying hie 
criticism of the resolutions adopted by the Congress Legislative Party*-' pointed 
out that the resolutions were objectionable for two reaBonB : first, Mr. Rsjagopala- 
chari as a member of the Congress working committee Bhould have waited till he 
bad an opportunity to place before his coi leagues'in the working committee any 
fresh new material in his possession which he thought recuscitated the decision 
contained in the resolution. Mr. Rajagopalachari would not have had long to 
wait ae the working committee was meeting within three or four days of the 
Madras Legislative Party’s decision. 

Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant, in an interview at Nninital, said : “Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ pricture of what he called the net results of his mission was typical 
diplomatic subterfuge. It had a deceptive ring of self-abnegation and maguani- 
mity about it.” 

The President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce issued 
a statement, which observed inter alia : “We have been assured during our 
discussions-that there is no question of any trade or tariff concessions being 
demanded for the U. S. A. in India in the post-war period as a price of American 
collaborations.” 


87th. Pandit Hridaya Nath Kunzru (a member of Council of State) and Mr. A. M. 
Dain M.L.A., member..of the Central Standing Evacuation Committee, issued a 
joint statement to the Press giving their impressions of a visit to Assam to see 
the arrangements for Indian evacuees from Burma. Along with Mr. 
Aney, Member-in-charge of the Department of Indians Overseas, they visited 
Dimapur, Imphal (Manipur) Wanjing, Palel and other places and had discussions 
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evacuees and with officials and non-officials, They then went to Shillong 
and 1 discussed problems affecting the evacuees with the Governor and other 

° si^Khnnmntham Cbelty head of the Indian Purchasing Mission in a broad- 
Jt talkTomDdhiVwid: "Though every member of the United Nation 
teputoog forth bis utmost effort in the titanic struggle, the world looks to 
America in a special degree for material assistance. The unique machinery, of 
Lend-Lease is the bold sod unconventional symbol of America a determination 
to render all-out aid to the Democracies of the world in their great hour of 

^The death occurred at Earachi of Sir Abdulla Baroon, H.L.A., (Central), as 

the result of heart failure. , , , 

The Congress Working Committee met at Allahabad. Maulana Abnl Kalam 
Azad, Congress President was in the Ohair. . . 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, when hia attention was drawn to the order of the 
Bengal Government prohibiting the publication of “ Yugantar" and suspension 
of other newspapers by the respective Provincial Governments, observed : This 
kind of suppression of newspapers seems to me monstrous, and even from the 
military point of view undesirable.” . , 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Vice-President, All-India Slates Peoples’ Conference, 
in a statement on the arrest of certain State Congress members in Travancore, 
said : "It is deeply to be regretted that Travancore, of all States in India, 
should at this juncture have adopted measures by which two distinguished 
citizens like Mr. Pattam Tbamu Pillai, President, State Congress, and Mr. 
Ramachandran happen to be arrested for disobedience of prohibitory orders in 
respect of a certain public meetings.” 

26th. Sir Stafford Cripps made a statement in the House of Commons on his 
mission to India. A full-dress debate followed. Sir Stafford Cripps said that the 
moment of -his visit was difficult because of the imminent approach of the 
enemy to India’s shores, because an atmosphere of defeatism was showing in 
certain sections of Indian opinion owing to events in the Far East and because 
communal differences over India’s future Government bad come more definitely 
crystallized. The British Government’s hope was to use these very, difficulties 
to bring together all Indian Leaders for the double purpose of solving India's 
future and reinforcing her defence against the foreign invader. Sir Stafford 
declared : "upon the fundamental and vital points of Indian Self-Government 
end Belf-determination of their future constitution, there was no stogie 
case of disagreement. Disagreement came upon the way in which self- 
determination should be exercised.” 

Mr. L. .8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in winding up the debate 
on. India, in the Bouse of Commons, declared that the primary object of the 
\ Cripps' mission was to remove all doubts as to the sincerity of the British 
Government's purpose. . He Baid : “The main object of the Draft Declarations 
suspicious as to our intentions at rest. Our ideal remains a 

United All-India.” 

The Congress Working Committee met at Allahabad, Maulana Abul Eelam 

TO rl the I'nnfrTnni, J 1 1.1 J __ .. .1 . . . . . < * 




Azad, the Congress President, told preBBmen that one of the subjects considered 
was Mr* O. Rajagopalschari’a position in respect of the Madras Congress Legis¬ 
lative TfftrtVa rPDAlntinna TVi« (Vhih-... T>-_ j - * - ■ 


. PWty s resolutions. The Congress President said that he first gave the 
committee _ his com men te on Mr. Rajagopalachari’s action and then Mr. Raja- 
gopalaclian explained his position. The discnsBion was mainly from the personal 
angle without reference to the specific terms of the resolutions.—-The 
that „ m conformity with past practice, the A. 1. 0. 0. would be 
Cripps’ 'proposals™* ^ endorse Working Committee’s decisions on the 

trnm £” 8 j dent i All-India Hindu Mahasabba, made en appeal 

oCrv« B M»v in to „ th .?* H ,- n 5 U £- a . nd ?. U ? indu Mahasabha organizations to 
•rid? IndlniSn.? An ' , - I ! B ti8tan Day” and “Independence Day”. Mr. Bavarkar 

the indiriate, n f C Mi ^ H ,' nduBtan ‘mpliea inevitably- in itself the onenese and 
me indivisibility of Hindustan as a nation and a State.” 

1E1 the^AU-Indift^oLiCongress. President, in opening the session of 
that we should 0 C0 ? mit * ee at -AHBbabad, said: “If any Indian says 

mentality isTsIave ? e m^iiS C *vT I,e8e ’.i,^f 11 P 1 can ia tia 

» is a siave e mentality whicji can think only in terms of a change of 
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masters and never in terms of his own freedom. Oar differences with Britain 
should not drive us to welcoming the Japanese or any other aggressor. We 
will not tolerate any aggressor though he says that he is coming to give 
us freedom. 

The Congress President, after recapitulating his interviews with Sir Stafford 
Cripps, said that Sir Stafford had emphasized at Karachi and on his return 
to London that the initiative in dealing with the Indian situation would not 
now come from the British Government. '"But I want to make it plain that 
no further initiative will be taken from the Congress side either.” 

Hr. Rajendra Prasad moved that “the All-India Congress Committee having 
considered the resolution of the Working Committee in regard to the proposals 
of the British Government brought by Sir Stafford Cripps and the correspon- 
deuce between him and the Congress President, endorses and approves the 
decision of the Working Committee.”—The resolution when put to vote was 
passed with one member dissenting. 

The Bengal Ministry decided to Bet up on organization to be known as the 
Bengal Home Guards throughout the rural areas of the province. 

Mr. Hem Chandra Naskar, m.l.a. was elected Mayor of Calcutta for 1942- 
43, in succession to Mr. P. N. Brahma. 

The Duke of Devonshire. Under-secretary of State for India, opening the 
debate on India in the House of Lords, declared that the main object of the 
Draft Declaration which Sir Stafford Cripps took to India waste overcome 
Indian suspicion that the British desire for a prior agreement among Indian 
politicians was a device to postpone Indian 6elf:Govefnment. “I believe we 
Lave achieved a very valuable result in thiB direction.”—The Lotd Chancellor, 
winding up the debate said: ‘‘We will strain every nerve, as the Viceroy 
does, to make the best arrangements Indians desire for this constitution- 
- making body. Nothing can be plainer from the Government plan than that 
it is not proposed and is not thought to be possible to make constitutional 
changes in the Government of India during the war.“ 

80th.' It was announced from Allahabad, that Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar resigned 
from the Working Committee of the Congress and the President, Maul ana Abul 
Kalam Azad regretfully accepted the resignation. 

* Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, hoisting the Congress dag on the All-India 
Congress Committee pandal grounds at Allahabad, observed : "Some aggressor 
nations have designs to fly their flags on our soil but we will prevent that even 
at the cost of our lives.” 

The All-India Congress Committee resumed its session at AllahabadMr. 
Satyamurti, President of the Indian Overseas Association, moved the resolution 
criticising the arrangements made for Indian evacuees and refugees from Malaya 
and Burma. The resolution was passed unanimously. 


May 1942 

The All-India Congress Committee passed a resolution on war,-' 
stating inter alia : “The present crisis as well as ihe experience of 
negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps make it impossible for the Congress 
to consider any schemes or proposals which retain even in a partial 
manner British control and authority in India. Not only the interests 
of India but also Britain’s safety and world peace demand that 
Britain must abandon her hold on India. It is on the basis of 
independence alone that India can deal with Britain or other nations.”— 

A policy of non-violent non-co-operation in resisting the invader 
was strongly recommended and people were advised to work out 
the Congress constructive programme, and more especially the programme 
of self-sufficiency and Belf-protection in all parte of the country. 

The All-India Congress Committee concluded its session at 
Allahabad after rejecting Mr. C. Rajagopalachari’s resolution acknowledging 
the Muslim League’s olaims for Pakistan and passed Mr. Jagatnarainlal’s 
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counter-resolution opposing any proposal to disintegrate India.—Maulana 
Abnl Kalam Azad, in his concluding speech, said that Pakistan was 
against the spirit of Islam and in this connexion criticised the procedure 
adopted by Mr. C. Rajagopalaohari. „ _ . , , 

- Sir Stafford Cripps in a broadcast speech Btated : __ The British 
Government have finally and fully* made clear their intention that 
India should have complete freedom and self-Govemment the moment 
the war is over and as soon as the Indians can themselves frame a 
new constitution." 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, was asked in 
the House of Commons, regarding the censoring in India of a resolution 
passed by the Congress Working Committee. Mr. Amery replied that 
the Government of India confined their prohibition to one resolution 
and part of the second, on the ground that some parts of the 
said resolutions were based on "unverified rumours or misrepresented facts." 

The Congress President, Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad, in a statement 
to the Press, referred to the reply given by the Secretary of State 
for India with regard to the banned resolutions and said- that if the 
Government would be prepared to let him know which parts of the 
resolutions were based on unverified rumours or misrepresented facts 
and convinced him that the information in their possession, was 
incorrect, he would unhesitatingly express regret on behalf of the 
Working Committee and withdraw the resolutions. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir sanctioned 
a scheme of reforms lor the State Army with a view to improving 
the status of officers and men of other ranks. 


The All-India Students’ Federation issued a statement in which 
it was Btated: ' We demand the removal of all restrictions on student 
politicals, because every* anti-Fascist fighter is urgently needed at this 
most critical time to rouse the people of India to a consciousness 
of their danger." 


At the second open session of tho All-India Students’ Federation 
in New Delhi, resolutions urging the people of India to rally to the 
defence of the country were passed.—A message from the Chittagong 
Armoury Raid prisoners was read out. 

A new Ordinance gave the Provincial Governments power to 
impose a collective fine on the inhabitants of any area for certain 
offences affecting the efficient prosecution of war. 

Sj. Mahadev Desai, writing on behalf of Mahatma Gandhi, regarding 
the Hur menace in Sind, said t "It is no use defending - the 

Congress or the Congress leaders;..They must take courage in both 

hands and defend themselves with whatever they can muster.” 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the All-India Congress 
Committee, wrote: Sri Rajagopalachari wants a CoDgress-Leagne 
settlement on the basis of Pakistan to get British consent to the 
ftfwS 0t A N T atlonal Government Is it a faot, whenever 

h * y< ’ pm8, ‘ M * w-*.*-"* tha 

M a b ftB tlh» n if 6 ^ 0rg6,1Cy , “ ee ‘ inB of. the Madras Provincial Hindu 
orcaniza 8 -> re80 ^ Te ^ , to constitute a propaganda Committee to 

EopalachaS 70 . to the ^ed by Mr. 0. 
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At the annual conference of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain in London, a resolution was passed proposing that negotiations 
should be immediately reopened with the Indian National Congress 
for the formation of a representative National Government. 

_ His Highness the Maharaja of Indore, in a letter to 
President Roosevelt, suggested that United States should intervene 
and arbitrate in the differences between India and England along 
with the Governments of China and U. S. S. R. 

1st The All-India Congress Committee passed by an overwhelming majority the 
resolution on war.—The resolution stated inter alia : ‘To view of the imminent 
peril of invasion that confronts India and the attitude of the British Government 
as shown again in the recent proposals sponsored by Sir Stafford Cripps. the 
All-India Congress Committee has to declare afresh India's policy and advise 
the people in regard to the action to be undertaken in the emergencies that may 
arise in the immediate future... 

“The A. I. 0. 0. is convinced that India will attain her. freedom through 
her own strength and will retain it likewise. The present crisiB as well as 
experience of the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps make it impossible for 
the Congress to consider any schemes or proposals which retain even in a 
partial measure British control and authority in India. Not only the interests 
of India but also Britain’s safety and world peace and freedom demand that 
Britain must abandon her hold on India. It is on the basis of independence 

alone that India can deal with Britain or other nations. 

“The success of such a policy of nou-cooperation and-non-violent resistance 
to the invader will largely depend on the intensive working out of the Congress 
constructive programme and more especially the programme of self-sufficiency 
and self-protection in all parts of the country.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad seconding the resolution declared that the veil had 
, been torn away from the face of British imperialism by the Cripps’ proposals. 
Furthermore, in the proposals, the representation in the ConRtituent Assembly 
from the Slates wab not to be on the oasis of election, - “We were against 
aggression on any nation.” 

2nd. The A. 1. 0. C, concluded its session after rejecting by 120 votes against 
15 Mr. C. Rajagopalachari's resolution acknowledging the Muslim League’s claim 
to separation and passing by 92 votes to 17, Mr. Jagatnarain Lai’s counter- 
resolution opposing any proposal to disintegrate India.—Mr. Rajagopalachari 
moving his resolution said that Congress should not fear any accretion of 
strength to the Moslem League, but welcome it, as it would strengthen tha 
Nation. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in his concluding speech 
said that Pakistan was against the spirit of Islam and criticized the procedure 
adopted by Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari in this regard. 

Mr. G. P. Lawson, presiding over the annual general meeting of the Calcutta 
Branch of' the European Association, in Calcutta, dealt with the war situation 
and the proposals brought to India by Sir Stafford Cripps. Referring to the 
war situation, Mr, Lawson said that the time had come to get rid of the 
“scuttle complex” and to make it clear that “we had jobs to do in Calcutta and 
intended to Btay in Calcutta.” 

A Government of Assam resolution on the report of the Department of 
Industries, Assam, for 1940-41, stated that the activities of the Department were, 
as before, directed mainly towards improving bandloom, weaving, and sericulture 
and imparting and encouraging technical and industrial education among the 
youths of the province, 

The Government of India’s scheme for the issue of identity diica for the civil 
population was accepted by a number of provinces. 

8rd. Mr. S. Salyaiburti, m.l.a., (Central) addressing a publio meeting in New 
Delhi, made a stirring appeal to the people of tne country not to bend their 
knees before the Japanese aggressor, not to betray the country, but to give a 
good account of themselves and offer non-violent non-co-operation to the 
aggressor. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, the Lord Privy Seal, in a broadcast Bpeech from London, 
stated inter alia : 'The British Government bave finally ana fully made clear 
their intention that India should bave complete freedom and self-government 
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the moment the war ie over and as soon as the Indians can themselvea frame 
a new constitution. This is really a big thing. ‘We have made clear to the 
world what I am sure ia the desire of everyone." 

4th. At a conference between the members of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
and the American Technical Mission in Calcutta, the eoope of the assistance 
which America could extend to Indian industries engaged in the production of 
war materials was discussed. _ 

Sit Andrew Clow was sworn in as Governor of Assam at too Durbar Hall of 
Government House, Shillong. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice McNair administered the 
oathB of office and allegiance. 

Sir Aziz-ul-Huq, the High Commissioner of India, speaking in London, said : 
"Let no one suppose that the failure of the Cripps’ motion means any slackening 
of the war effort or any weakening of our war attitude. All Indian parties 
condemn Nazism," 

Mr. Cbu-Chia Hub, Vice-President of the Sino-Indian Cultural Institute, in 
a letter addressed to the Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
conveyed the gratefulness of the Chinese people to the Congress and the Indiana 
as a whole for the warm reception given to their leader Generalissimo Chiang- 
Kai-Shek when he visited India and expressed the confidence that jointly the 
Chinese and the Indians would be able to defeat their common enemy and to 
realise their ideal of a righteous and free world. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, at a Press Conference in New Delhi, expressed dissa¬ 
tisfaction with the policy of the Congress, Bince, v without a National Front 
symbolised in a National Government, it would be impossible to meet the 
emergency, and a National Government, he made it clear, meant primarily a 
settlement with the Muslim League, 

5tb. Lt. Ool. Sir Henrj^ Gidney, member of the Central Legislative Assembly died 
in New Delhi. He was the Anglo-Indian leader and member of the Central 
Legislative Assembly. 

Certain .claims put forward by Indiana in respect of their losses In Burma 
were placed before Mr. M. S. Aney by Mr. Amritlal Seth, President, Far East 
I“ d,a » r " 8BOClal,on Bombay in an interview with the Overseas Member. 

The Government of Madras in reviewing the report of the Director of Public 
. for stated : "During the year, there was fuither slight fall 

in the total number of public institutions, due mainly to the closure of 

Educational Depwtme^t." “ r ° lnefficient accordin « »o .the standards of the 

from 1- 'Ne A w 8a D P )h!’' 0 /w thB n C ° n ^. re88 Working Committee, in a statement 
from New Delhi, said . His (Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari’s) analysis of the motive 

a?ms it S ^ a£ “ 0 understanding is unexceptionable, if this understanding 

the countr^ a?a whoC" P ° 86 " faC8 ° f 8 £rave emer * enc y "bich confront 

6th statemenT' on' ,1^ u P $ esiden f ,? f All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
observed • 4nvbow A to rf a r> bad P1 ^i 80 .l U - ,0n re P udi J' tin K the Pakistan acteme. 
and I can ontv lie™ d ?i thlng ev f? ander P reB8l,re '* a Baving virtue, 

by the integrity* STlnMSfffnH Bti l k 10 , th L* solution and stand 
thi n .. ^ J 01 lndlan btttt « aQ d Nation henceforth through thick and 


’^W^^masT'achlere “'unirt and^linn br 5 ftdca8t «Peech from New Delhi, said : 
attack. Passive defence 01 * matter^ w?thdrew^l *? U8t , comblne ‘be™ in a spirit of 
do not win wars n> -‘t* 8 ’ f ? rced on UB aa they are at times, 

defeatist. We miirt make^our front ln S» ac t th8 rumonr-monger, attack the 
termB of the offensive.’’ ° ront an attftcbln K front, and think always in 

House of Commons^ 4 rwardfnff n< \'be <•»« v‘ 01 . AD1 T er j! waB questioned in the 
by the Congress Working Cimmlttee * n ■ 0f , a resolution passed 
Government of India ^ffin^ tffie ^ n^ h-, 4 ™^ 8aid ’ , inter “The 

tli 0 second” nnea ^ eir prohibition to one resolution and part of 

said': “Sfil to cS^ratoMHvdf wlft nVVm* eraent from Bombay, 
ing the country when theenemvfeIt B . rit \ sh Government in defend- 
8th. The Congress pLSJ. x, V 18 ab8oldt ®ly snicidal.” 

E Pte6ident ‘ Maulana Abul tEalam Azad, in a statement to the 
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Press, referred to the reply given by Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, io the House of Commons,' with regard to the banned resolutions of the 
Congress Working Committee.—Mr. Azad Baid that if the government would 
be prepared to let him know what parts of the resolutions were based on 
unverified rumours or misrepresented facts and convinced him that the 
information in their possession was incorrect, he would unhesitatingly express 
regret on behalf of the Working Committee and withdraw the resolutions.— 
The Maulana, however, affirmed with the fullest sense v of responsibility that not 
a single phrase of the resolutions was either based on unverified rumours or 
misrepresented facts. V 

9th. The co-operation of the Hindu Mahasabha in connexion with the Bengal 
Government’s Home Guard Scheme, was assured at a meeting of the Working 
Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, held in Calcutta. L>r. 
Sbyamaprasad Mookerjee, Finance Minister, Bengal, and Working President 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, presided. 

Dr. B. 8. Moonje, in an interview in Calcutta, said : “From the national 
Hindu point of view the move of Mr. C. Rajagopalaihari is most humiliating 
and no better way could have been conceived for bringing about the defeat of 
the object be may have had in mind.” 

Mien Iflikbaruddio, President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, 
at a Press Conference at Lahore, said : “The best way to work for unity is 
by conceding the right of secession. Mr. Rajagopaiacbari’s move, therefore, instead 

* of being a Pakistan move, is actually the moBt effective unity of Indian move.” 

10th. Mr. 0. Rajagopalacbari, in a speech in Madras, said : “We must forge a 
National Front, wreBt a truly National Government for India and mobilize 
the millions for patriotic defence.” 

Determination of the Hindus to resist Pakistan at ell costs was voiced by 
speakers at a meeting at Cbaupatty (Bombay) under the presidentship of Mr. 
Jamnadas M. Mehta. m.L.a (Central). Mr. V. D.-Jsavarkar, President of 'the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha, also addressed the meeting which wae held to 
observe the “anti-Pakiaian day and the Independence day.” 1 

Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mookerjee, Finance Minister of Bengal, presiding over 
a meeting in observance of anti-Pakistan day, said: "The concept of Indian 
unity and integrity is bo vital and sacred to us that it can never admit of any 
compromise and it can well justify any sacrifice on the part of the 
Indian people.” 

11th.' Mr, M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, released 
to the Press some messages which passed between him aud Mr. Allama 
Mashraqui Mr. Jinnah appealed to Khaksars to join and support whole¬ 
heartedly the League policy. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and, Kashmir sanctioned a scheme of 
reforms for the State Army with a view to improving the etatus of officers 
and ameliorating the lot of all other rankB. 

12th. 'The Government of India have decided not to pursue, at any rate for the 
time being, their suggestion that, in view of the emergency situation now 
developing. Governments should be free from the obligation to consult their 
Advisory Committees in individual cases.”—This, assurance was conveyed in 
a letter, dated May 11, “from the Home Department of Government of India to 
the President of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference. 

18th, A statement was issued by the AU-lndia Students’ Federation, which stated 
infer alia : “Politically throughout our country there is indifference to the 
great issues at stake. There is little desire to co-operate with the existing 

Government...,.We demaud the release of student politicals, we demand 

the removal of all restrictions on student workers because every anti-Fascist 
fighter is urgently needed at this most ethical time to ioubb the people of 
India to a consciousness of tbeir danger.” 

Speeches demanding the release of nnti-FaBciBt political prisoners were made 
at a public meeting held under the auspices of the Bengal Students’ Federation 
in Calcutta. Mr. Satyendranath Majumder presided. 

A new Ordinance gave the Provincial Governments power to impose a 
collective fine on the inhabitants of any area for certain offences affecting the 
efficient prosecution of war. 

The Government of Sind iesued orders under the Arms Act and under the 
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Defence of India Rule* suspending all gun, rifle and revolver licenses held by 
individual non-officials in the four talakas of Shalidadpur, Sinjhoro, Sanghar ana 
Kleipro and directing their surrender at police stations before May 17. 1 

Pir lllshi Buksh, the Education Minister of Sind, in the coarse of a statement at 
Karachi, said : “I believe that Pakistan is not practicable but I think that Mr. 
0. Rajagopalachari’s views to patch up differences between the two major 
organizations may be tried to achieve the ultimate object of freedom which is 
the final goal of every Indian.” 


14th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Con press President, sent a reply to the message 
of goodwill by the Islamic National Salvation Federation of China, sent through 
its representative, Mr. Othman K. H. Woo. In the course of his letter, the 
Maulana said that it waB an occasion of the utmost pleasure to have met 
Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, addressing a gathering in Madras, said that between 
the Congress Working Committee and himself it was a matter of difference of 
opinion and not of difference in action. 

Dr. B, Pattabbi Sitaramiah delivered an address at Masulipatam, in the course 
of which he referred to the panic created as a result of the war approaching 
India and evacuation from various towns and cities and observed that self- 
sufficiency and self-help should bo the motto and people ebould lose no 
opportunity of helping each other. Peace brigades Bhould be formed everywhere 
to protect the property and lives of citizens with arrangements for first aid in 
case of accidents. . 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, addressing a public meeting at Muzaffarpur, enunciated the 
duties and responsibilities of Indians in general and Congressmen in particular 
in the event of aoy aggression. 


15th. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Member, Viceroy's Executive Council, addressing 
' a public meeting in Calcutta, held under the auspices of the Food Production 
Committee of the Government of Bengal, stressed the value of the “Grow Mora 
Food in relation to the emergency. 

16th. A Press Communique issued at Madras stated : "His Excellency tha 
viceroy haB paid a visit to Madras, in the course of a tour which he has just 
concluded, lte purpose was to permit Bis Excellency to acquaint himself more 
lully with tne places and organisation of military and civil defence measures in 
the City and Presidency, and to stimulate both official and non-official effort* to 
un ‘i? “ e P e °P le 'n * common determination against any aggression.” 
T JnMin„ 0T Tn Drn .l n : °l IndlB ,88ued •Newspaper Control Order, effecting a further 
neoeasarv in n Ti^f n f n .h« lmum ? nmb ® r , of page* of newspapers.—This became 
22-SE 1 “ view of. tbs worsen,„g of the shipping situation and the need for 

* "rff KSJFw ^ ~ my - in ‘ ba consumption of newspaper. " 

Which Sir aim“SL*? inaugurated in Bombay, at a public meeting at 

objects of thffront a^d outiin^iUactirities *" RddreBB ' 1116 

it is Womine* < ineTP.B?n<Ti?l W Baid : 7 > ew of the present war situation 

nnirit h. tiw. ln , creaB, cidy necessary to augment the existing supplies of motor 
surplus molasses. 0IneBtlc Production of rectified spirit and power alcohol, from 

"Delhi 4 ‘^olutSsXw^/ tbe f n W J StudentB ’ Federation held in New 
countrv were oasBed .P^P*? of lbdia to rally to the defence of the 

the conference ^d Vu? ** W “ B among thosewho addressed 

• read out. 8 message Irom the Chittagong armoury raid prisoners was 

a statement issued'to^e p S resB Cta emoL^r«t E *v, ngal Frovincial Modem League, in 

■ "S TtfWRSr *. 84 16884 ono 

to India woe fulP frank and k comnlMn^fr 101 ' * a ! d . he waB convinced that the offer 

° f M? 9li c l te dB ^“ViXtt Su? lndependenoe 08 800 “ - ** end 

Conference, warifndit"*! 11 °,“« aBa K e .»° the North Arcot District Youths’ 
the Mussal'man area. ev en „ ^ lha uttermost freedom to 

the Westminster Statute to her h ColordM”, E p ‘ re ba “ DOt loBt anjLblng by K‘ vin 8 
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lBtb. The Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, in a letter addreaeed to prominent 
membera of different political organizations in Bengal, requesting them to. 
attend a meeting in Calcutta, observed : “In this crisis, our first duty is to 
unite for the promotion of better relations' among the communities and the' 
protection of life and property of the people.” 

A Press Note from New Delhi said: “The' Government of India were ' 
recently addressed by the Indian Chamber of Commerce^ Calcutta, on the 
necessity for conserving food-grain supplies in this country.” 

Mr. Mahadev Deeai, writing on behalf of Mahatma Gandhi, said regarding 
the /Hur menace in Bind: “It is no use depending on the Congress or the 
Congress Leaders. They must take courage iu both hands ane defend themselves 
with whatever they can muster." 

19th. Bir E. Nazimuddin, interviewed in Madras, regarding the resolution of 
the Madras Congress Legislative Party,^said: -“Personally, I think the move 
is in the right direction and, in my opinion, is the only way to bring about 
Hindu-Moslem Unity, specially at this critical time when India is faced with 
grave danger of foreign aggression.” I 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, addressing a public meeting at Tanjore, explained ' 
his proposal for a Congress-League rapproohment.—Mr. Rajagopalachari said 
India had been made a belligerent unarmed as she was. If inspite of their 
differences with Britain, the Indians died in the defence of tbeir motherland, 
that would be the greatest indictment of the British rule and a glory to India. 

It would hasten the advent of Swaraj.” 


20th. Mr. M. N. Roy issued a statement to the Press: "Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
declaration in the House of Commons, that the offer of a substantial transfer 
of power to an Indian National Government, with which he came to India 
iB withdrawn, because the Congress leaders refuse to accept it is an affront 
to democracy.” 

At a meeting of the leading citizens of Calcutta, under the presidentship of 
the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, ways and means for the establishment of 
communal amity between the different communities in Bengal during the 
crisis was discussed. 

Maulana Abul Ealam A/ad, the Congress President, in a statement, said: 
“I appeal most earnestly to the public in general and to drugs and chemical 
manufacturers in particular for donation in cash and gifts in medicines and 
medical 'equipments for people in Assam.” 

Mr. J. B. Eripalani, General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee 
wrote: “Sri Rajagopalachari wants a Congress-League settlement on the basis 
of Pakistan to get British consent to the establishment of a National Govern¬ 
ment. He is convinced that if the unreasonable demand (he considers it perverse 
and childish) of Pakistan is conceded, the League will join the Congress for the 
demand of a National Government. As soon as this is done the British 
Government will yield. Is this view correct Y Has it any historical basis ? Is 
it a fact, whenever the Congress and the League have presented a joint demand, 
the Government has yielded Y” / 


21st. The American Technical Mission, headed by Dr. Henry Grady, which spent 
in India about five weeks investigating India’s war production, cabled to 
Washington some 35 specific recommendations. 

—The Governor' of Bengal assented to the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
(Amendment) Bill and the Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary 
Provisions) Extending Bill pasBea during the last session of the Bengal 
Legislature. 

The soundness of the financial position of the Government of India was 
emphasised by Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, in an interview with Press representatives in Calcutta. 

Mr. Rajendra Prasad, in the course of a statement at Bhagalpur, drew 
attention to the shortage in salt apprehended at almost every place_ that he had 
visited in the course of his tour and said that unless immediate steps were 
taken, it might cause great hardship and suffering to the people, particularly 
to the poor who, very often, have to depend only on Bolt, to enable them to 
gulp the coarse food they could somehow manage to get. 

22nd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, at a Press Conference at Lahore, said: “The 
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criBis which affects our country today is likely to impart a new tinge to the 
communal problem and give rise to a new approach for its solution.” 

The Government of Orissa issued a communique further clarifying the 
Government policy in regard to the expediency of exporting surplus stocks of 
rice in the coastal districts of the province following a number of articles and 
statements that appeared in the local Press on the Bubject. 

Pandit Jawharlnl Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Lahore, said : “The 
step taken by Mr. Rajagopalachari is detrimental to the interests of our 
country. It appears to me that he is breaking to pieces the weapon which the 
Congress has fashioned after 22 years of innumerable sacrifices.” 

The Governor of Sind, in the course of an appeal said : ‘‘As Governor of 
Sind, with the full support of and agreement with my Ministers, I think it 
necessary to issue the following message to the Zamindars of Sind nnd 
especially to the Zamindars of those areas in which the Hurs are committing 
abominanle crimes. This message is an appeal to you. It is also a solemn 
warning.” 

The Government of India issued a food grains control order under which all 
persons, other than the producers of food grains, engaged in any undertaking 
which involved the purchase, sale or storage for sale in wholesale quantities li.a 
quantities exceeding 20 maunds in any one transaction) of any of the specified 
food grains would be required to apply to the Provincial Government for a 
license. 

Mrs.. Sarmini Naidu, presiding at a meeting* of the International Fellowship 
Centre of Hyderabad, said : “I am not at all worried about the Hindu-Moslem 

a uestion because I know that with all the drum beats, with all the headlines in 
le newspapers and with all forms of the wrong kind of speeches that are being 
made on either side, things are shaping themselves very well.” 

23rd. A Press Note said : “The Government of India have reason to believe that a 
practice is growing up in New Delhi that landlords in leasing bouses at the fair 
rent take from prospective tenants, before agreeing to the lease, lumpsum 
payments in cash in excess of the prescribed rent, for which no receipt is given.” 

At an emergency meeting of the working committee of the Madras Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha, it was resolved to constitute a propaganda committee to 
organize "effective” opposition to the move initiated by Mr. C. ltajngopalachari. 
24th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption, “Lawlessness in 
Bind” : “The real remedy is for Congress members to withdraw from the 
Assembly and Khan Bahadur Alla Bux and bis fellow Ministers to resign. These 
should form a peace brigade and fearlessly settle down among the Hurs and. 
risk their lives in pesuading their erring countrymen to desist from the crimes.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan re : Cripps' Mission : “Sir Stafford 
could have asked either the Congress or the League to form the Cabinet. If he 
had done so probably the party they entrusted with responsibility would have 
succeeded in having the co-operation of the other party. In any event, the 
Government would then have dealt with the real representatives of either party 
rather than having their own nominees.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, in a statement in reply to Pandit Nehru, said : “He 
says that CongresB has been fashioned into a weapon of great potency as the result 
of twenty two years of imumerable sacrifices. This is quite true, but is it not 
all the more a tragedy that in this supreme crisis, Congress must watch things 
as a spectator.” 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally, Mayor of Bombay, in a speech at Poons, said that 
the Moslem League had not so for put forih its definite scheme for Pakistan 
only because they knew too well that it would be rejected the moment it was 
announced.” 

25th. At the annual conference of the Communist Party of Great Britain In 
London, a resolution was passed proposing that negotiations should be imme¬ 
diately reopened_ with the Indian National Congress for the formation of a re¬ 
presentative National Government “with full powers which could enjoy the 
confidence of the Indian people and mobilise them for active defence in co-oper¬ 
ation with the United Nations.” 

The Anti-Fascist Conference after drawing up a six-point programme for the 
people of India in order that they should organize themselves against aggression, 
was concluded at Nagpur. Mr. K. M. Ashrnf of Allahabad presided. The 
conference was largely attended by, 'among others, students and kisnus. 
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The Rcrviees rendered by the late Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee to the cause of 
University education in Bengal, were recalled on the occasion of the 18th 
anniversary of his death in Calcutta. _ 

A Press Note from New' Delhi said that a representation was made to'the 
Government of India in connexion with the Revised Newspaper Control Order 
( 1942 ) which was due to come into force on June, 1942. 

A Press Note said : In connexion with the food production "drive inaugurated 
by the Government of India, the question was raised whether the position of the 
cultivator might not be seriously affected if a nation-wide effort towards in¬ 
creased food production lead to such an augmentation of output as to affect the 
saleability of the crops. The Government of India regarded the possibility of 
any such developments as remote. 

Tiie Andhra Provincial Congress Working Committee was held at Bezwada. Mr. 
T. Prakasam presided. It expressed full agreement with the All-India Congress 
Committee resolutions passed at Allahabad. The Committee heartily approved of 
the proposals of Matilana Abul Kalam Azad, for bringing about Hindu-Muslim 
unity and trusted that steps had already been taken in this behalf. 

26Ui. A communique issued from New Delhi, said : *‘His Majesty the King has 
approved of the extension for six months of the term of office of Sir Roger 
Lumlcy, as Governor of Bombay. 

The Indian Agent-General, Sir G. S. Bajpai conferred briefly with President 
Roosevelt. Sir G S. Bajpai told the Press that they exchanged views on matters 
of common interest. He said he had seen press reports that Pandit Nehru 
might come to Washington for discussion with President Roosevelt, but had no 
confirmation of this. __ 

His Excellency the Viceroy sent a message to the civil servants in India' His 
Excellency said inter alia : “Victory in assured, our single minded endeavour 
now can bring the day of victory nearer. There is work enough for each one.of 
you today.” 

27th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, addressing a meeting of tho Progressive Coalition 
Party in Calcutta, appealed to members to take steps to allay panic and create a 
spirit of resistance among the people. The Government scheme regarding the 
formation of Home Guards was also discussed. 

The Government of India issued orders prohibiting all future contracts in 
wheat and gram. 

A message of fraternal greetings to the people of India, and especially the 
workers represented by the All-India Trade Union Congress, was handed over by a 
delegation of the Nntional Maritime Union of America to Mr. N. M. Joshi, m.L.a. 
(Central), General Secretary of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

Aeharyn J. B. Kripalnni, in a statement on the Pakistan scheme, observed : 
“Though the Congress is a national organization by reason of its aims, objects 
and policies, it advocates an open door for all communities to join its ranks, it 
does not command the allegiance of all the denominational communities. It' 
cannot purchase the good-will of one community at the expense of another, by 
conceding what is not generally accepted and what it itself consider wrong, 
mischiovous, inspired by its enemies and repudiates all its aims, its historical 
past, its struggles and sufferings.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prosad, President of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, 
at a meeting at Monghyr, Baid : “Congressmen at Monghyr who have taken an 
active part in forming Evacuees’ Relief Committee have my entire support.” 

28th. Sir Andrew Clow, Governor of Assam, in a talk on “National War Front” 
broadcast from Calcutta, emphasized the need for cultivating the spirit of the 
soldier, which meant discipline, unity, comradeship and chivalry.” 

The formation of a “nntional volunteer organization” was advocated by the 
Progressive Coalition Party in the Bengal Legislature at its resumed sitting in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly building in Calcutta. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, leader 
of the party, presided. 

The services rendered to the Hindu Mahasabha movement by Mr. V. D. 
Savarkar, the president of the Mahasabha, were recalled at a public meeting in 
Calcutta. Mr. N. C. Chatterjee presided. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, welcoming the new High 
Commissioner for India, Sir Aziz-ul-Huq at a reception in London, Baid that 
there was still an atmosphere of great suspicion in India, Mr. Amery said, “I 
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have no doubt that suspicion trill.very soon die oat and that'Great Britain and 
India will meet in common partnership.” 

39lh. His Highness the Maharaja of Indore in a letter to President Roosevelt, 
suggested mat United States should interview and arbitrate in the differences 
between India and Britain along with the Governments of China and the 
tJ 6 S 

The Special Tribunal appointed by the Government of Bengal to review the 
cases of Security Prisoners in the different jails of the province, sent a 
questionnaire to aoOnt 165 prisoners. 

JOth. Mr. Indolal Yagnik, presiding over the sixth session of the All-India Kuan 
Conference, which opened at Bihta (Patna), observed: "It has now become 
the bonnden duty of every Indian to defend his motherland against Japanese 
aggression and to secure all possible help from England,' America, China and 
Russia in organizing armed resistance against the enemy.” 



Voluntary discipline, organization and leadership are bound to take us a long 
way not only in sustaining the armed forces that are giving their lives for our 
protection, bat also shaping oar future.’' 

Several important resolutions relating to the programme of the policy of the 
Progressive Coalition Party of the Bengal Legislative Asssembly were adopted 
■at.the resumed meeting of the party in Calcutta.—One of the subjects discussed 
was the question of expansion of the Cabinet. 

Sir. C. r. Ramaswami Iyer, Dew an of Travaneore, in an interview at Mysore, 
said : ‘Personally I consider that the- idea of Pakistan is essentially destructive 
of Indian unity, and I cannot conceive of any compromise on issue of unity of 
Indian adminstration.” 

Mr. T. Prakasam, President, Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, in an 
interview in Madras, said : ‘Andhra Congressmen are solidly opposed to Mr. 
Rajagopalschari’s move.” 

A circular from the General Secretary of the A. I. C. C. was received by the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee office at Calicut, pointing out that Mr. 
Rajagopalachari’s supporters Bhould resign from the responsible positions they 
occupied in the Congress if they wished freely‘and whole-heartedly to support 
Mr. Rajagopalachari. ^ 

3Ut Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : “There is no donbt that Rajaji 
is handling a cause which, has isolated him from his colleagues..The extra¬ 

ordinary energy with which he has thrown himself into the controversy of which 
he is the author reflects the greatest credit on him. He is entitled to a respectful 
hearing. His motive is lofty.” 

The U. P. Provincial Congress Committee met at Lucknow under the presi¬ 
dentship of Pandit Srikrishna Dutt Paliwal. 

Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, speaking at a public meeting at Salem, 
said that India should be one, united and indivisible. If India was allowed 
to be divided she'would then lose her greatness. 

The U. P.- Provincial Congress Committee concluded its session at 
Lncknow, after passing a resolution, welcoming the resolution of the A. I. 0. C. 
passed at Allahabad defining the policy of the Congress. 

June 1942 

■ Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola, G.B.E., K.O.S.I., O.I.E. ex-President of 
the Central Legislative Assembly died in Bombay on tbe 1st. June, 
at tbe age of 80. 

1 With reference to the failure of the Cripps’ mission, Maulana 
Abul Kalam A zed, Congress President, said that negotiations broke 
down on the ground of defence and Mr. Bajagopalachari’s speech 
to the contrary at Coimbatore waB baseless.—Mr. Bajagopalaohari 
said: “The negotiations broke down over other points and not over 
defence/' 
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Sir Mirza Ismail, former Dewan of Mysore was appointed as 
the Prime Minister of Jaipur State. — 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech to 
the Oxford Union, referred to India and said : “Onr aim publicly 
declared and sincerely held is that India should attain as speedily 
as possible to the same complete and unqualified independence as the 

Dominions.The question still to be answered is : ‘Have her leaders 

enough spirit of tolerance and compromise without which self- 
government would inevitably destroy her peace within and invite 
danger from without*” 

At a conference of the Labour Party of India in Calcutta, it 
was resolved: “If we want peace, the only way to get it is to 
defeat Japan and destroy Fascism. 

The Governor-General in Council decided to 'implement the 
recommendations of the American Technical Mission to the maximum 
extent possible.—A committee of the Executive Council was set up 
to deal with the co-ordinate problems of war production, transportation, 
communication, finance, rationing of goods and materials and all 
connected matters. 

India’s determination to adhere to the Allied Nations' resolve 
to fight Eascist aggression and to assist in establishing a just and 
durable peace after victory had been won, found expression in the 
observance of the United Nations Day in Calcutta. 

Sardar P. S. Sodbbans, President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
on the observance of the United Nations Day at Lahore, said : 

“Punjabis of all classes and creeds are doing their duty to a man. 

I am sure my countrymen will do everything to keep the enemy 
away from India’s doors.” 

Mahatma Gandhi said at Wardha ; “If independence is the 
immediate goal of the Congress and the Muslim League, then without 
waiting to come to any terms, all will fight together to be free 
from bondage.” 

A largely attended public meeting was held in Calcutta, to 'do 
honour to the memory of the late Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, 
on the occasion of the commemoration of his 17th. death anniversary 
on the 16th. June. 

Mr. L. S. Amery informed the House of Commons that 400,000 
people, the majority being Indians, had reached India from Burma. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in an interview in London, observed : 
‘‘We are not going to walk out of India right in the middle of 
the war, though we have no wish to remain there for any 
imperialistic reasons." 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview in Bombay, replying 
to Sir Stafford said : “Much has happened in this war which the 
British Government did not intend and did not like and much is 
going to happen in India and elsewhere inspite of the wishes of the 
British Government.’’ 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary notification stated that a 
resolution of the Congress Working Committee, adopted at Allahabad 
on the 28th. April, 1942, was banned under the Defence of India Rules. 

The All-India Forward Bloo was declared unlawful under the 
Defenoe of India Rule 27A. 

12 
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The Government of India published the new Buie 27A of the 
Defence of India Buies, which provided inter alia that "no person 
eh all manage or assist in managing any organizations to which this 
rule applies; promote or assist in promoting a meeting of any 
member of suoh an organization ; invite persons to support such an 
organization,'' / 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty resigned his office as head of the 
Indian Purchasing Mission in the United States of America.—In 
succession to Sir Shammukham, Mr. K. G. Mahindra was appointed 
to the post. 

The Government of India decided to admit Indians possessing 
foreign medical qualifications of the requisite standard to the emergency 
case of the Indian Medical Service. 

1st. The salient features of the Budget spech of the Derfan of Mysore to the Budget 
session of the Representative Assembly ( Mysore ), were the increased provision 
for nation-building activities, such as education, public health, rural reconst¬ 
ruction, cottage iudustries, ample provision for the expansion of war industries, 
and adequate grants for food production and conservation, civil defence measures 
and irrigation projects. 

The death occurred of Sir Ibrahim Rahim tools, g.b b., K.O.B.I.. O.I.E., 

ex-President of the Central Legislative Assembly, at the age of 80, in Bombay. 
2nd. Maulana Abut Kalam Azad, Congress President, said that the Cripps’ 
negotiations broke down on defence alone, and Mr. Rajagopalachari’s statement to 
the contrary was entirely baseless.—The' Maulana was referring to Mr. 
Rajagopalacbari’s speech at Coimbatore, in which he was reported to have said : 
‘‘The negotiations broke down over other points and not over defence." 

Monogamy was made obligatory even aa regards sacramental marriages, under 
the provisions of the Bill to codify Hindu Law relating to marriage prepared 
by the Ran Committee and published iu the Gazette. 

3rd. The Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating to inteatato succession 
published in the Gszette had three main features, viz., “( 1 ) It embodies n 
common law of intestate succession for all Hindus in British India ; ( 2 ) it 
removes the sex disqualification by which Hindu women in general have hitherto 
been precluded from inheriting property in variona parts of India, and ( 3 ) it 
abolishes the Hindu woman’s limited estate." 

Sir Mirza Ismail, former Dewan of Mysore, was offered and accepted the post 
of Prime Mioister of Jaipur State. 

4th. The extent to which India could aid the United Nations in the equipment of 
a formidable Indian Army might prove an important and perhaps a decisive 
factor in the war, BBid the preliminary report of the Americao Technical Minion 
to the Government of India. 

Mr. C. Raiagopalachari, dwelling on his hopes for his proposal for a Congress- 
League settlement, in an address in Madras, said : “1 know that reason must 
have its weight and I feel so strongly that what 1 Bay is right that I have the 
fullest confidence that Mahatma Gandhi will come rouna to my view," 

- Mr. L. S. Araery, Secretary of State for India in a speech to the Oxford 
Union, with special reference to India said : ‘Our aim publicly declared and 
eincerely held, ia that India should attain a§ speedily as possible to the same 

complete and unqualified independence as the Dominions.while also, like them, 

(the Dominions) maintaining the bond of free association with the rest of the 
commonwealth. We have given India unity, internal peace and right of law. We 
ha--e inspired in her a passionate demand for democratic Self-Government. The 
question still to be answered is, have her leaders enough spirit of tolerance and 
compromise without which Self-Government would inevitably destroy her peace 
within and invite danger from without, 

5th -- P ? ndi , 1 J Rwharlal Nehru made an appeal to the public for funds to help the 
National Herald of Lucknow. 

fith. It was announced that the Government of India decided to extend the 
existing concession to the glass industry for a further period of one year. 
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The Government of Madras, in a Press Note, drew attention to the maximum 
retail prices of matches fixed by the Government of India and said ft was an 
offence for any one to sell matches at prices in excess of those rates. 

7th. At a Conference of the Labour Party oflndia held in Calcutta, a resolution, 
tvas passed stating : "Japan would ruin 'us all alike, ruin us as a people, 
degrade us as a nation. If we do want peace, the only way to get it is to defeat 
Japan and destroy Fascism." 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption “Differences very 
real", in reply to a friend “who is most anxious to bridge the political gulf 
between Rajaji and me ” Mahatmsji stated : “But it cannot be by any make- 
believe. Gn tbe contrary, any make-believe will mislead the country and Berve 
neither bis immediate purpose nor mine. We love the country with an equal 

s passion. But our modes of service for the time being are diametrically opposite. 
He believes in resisting the threatened Japanese attack with British aid. I regard 
this as impossible in the long end.” 

Acharya Narendra Dev, presiding over the sixth session of the All-India Kisan 
Conference at Bedoul (Muzaffiarpur) declared : “The world will live in peace and / 
tranquillity only when both Fascism and Imperialism are destroyed ; economic 
security and freedom are essential pre-conditions for such world peace which 
can be delivered only by a socialist scheme of things.” 

8th. A communique from New Delhi said : “His Excellency the Governor-General 
has decided to extend the-life of the existing Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly for a further period of one year from October 1, 1942, when the 
extensions effected in his orders dated July 10.19Jl, will expire.” 

In the Mysore Representative Assembly, a strong plea for the establishment 
of Responsible government in tbe State was made by Mr. Cbengalraya Reddi, 
Congress Party leader, during tbe genera) dtBCUBsion on the Budget, 

Mr. Asaf Ali, General Secretary of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, said in a statement in New Delhi, “World strategy demands that 
operations in the Eastern hemisphere should be entirely based on a self- 
sufficient India, just as operations in the Western hemisphere should be mainly 
based on America.” 

The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. in a statement said : 
“It is necessary that we should know where we are standing. 'Personally, my 

mind is quite clear about the present attitude of tbe Congress.The march 

of events would itself shape the future, and the attitude of the governments 
would be responsible for tbe results which would naturally follow.” 

9th. The Indian High Commissioner in South Africa, Sir Sbaffat Ahmed Khan, 
said in Durban : “To say that Indian soldiers are fighting magnificently (in 
Libyan battlefields) is merely to state that they are true to type. I had the 
honour of addressing historic regiments of India and I am convinced that 
these virile sons of India will uphold India’s honour among the allies.” 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy in an address on the "National War Front” 
broadcast from the Calcutta station of All-India Radio, stressed the necessity for 
keeping up the morale of the people. ^ 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, replying to a question in the 
Commons said : "As regards the resumption of negotiations with leaders of 
Several Indian parties, the attitude of Hia Majesty’s Government was clearly 
stated to the House on April 28 by tbe Lord Privy Seal and myBetf.” 

10th. It was announced from New Delhi that the Governor-General-in-Council 
considered the report of the American Technical Mission and decided to 
implement its recommendations to the maximum extent possible 

A committee of the Executive Council was set up to deal with the co-ordinate 
problems of war production, transportation, communication, finance, rationing 
of goods and materials, and all connected matters.—The committee would be 
known as the “War Resources Committee”, and would consist of the Governor- 
General (President) ; the l efence Member; the Supply Member (Vice-President) j 
the Finance Member; the Commerce Member and the Communications Member. 

Lieutenant-General His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester arrived 
in India. 

llth. On the occasion of the celebration of (he birth day of His Majesty the 
King Emperor, His Excellency the Governor of Bengal sent a message of 
respectful greetings on behalf of the Government and the people of Bengal.— 
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His Excelhncy received the following reply : "I sincerely thank yon and the 
Govern men t and people of Bengal for your kind congratulations on the 
celebration of my birth day in these anxious times. I much appreciate your 

loyal assurances." ... 

Mr. A. V. Aakwith, Chief Commissioner. Delhi, declared at a public meeting 
in New Delhi: "I have always found it difficult to believe in the likelihood 
of s full scale invasion of India by the Japanese ; it seemed to mo that their 
hope of success in such an enterprise, even after the fall of Singapore and the 
overrunning of Burma, waa bo faint that it would probably be not attempted 
and with the daily strengthening of India’s defences the expectation of a grand 
attack is surely lessening.” 

12th. His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester arrived in New Delhi and was 
received by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor in a message broadcast to India by His 
Boyal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, said : “It is with deep pride that I, 
aa your King-Emperor, join with you, the millions of men and women of India, 
in the brotherhood of service. I am happy to think that my brother is 
now paying a visit to India, that great country which to my infinite regret, I ^ 
have not yet had the good fortune to see, but which I look forward eagerly to 
visiting when peace prevails once more. I have naked my brother to deliver to 

„ you, the Princes and people of India, a personal message-of greeting and good 
cheer from myself.'* 

Pandit Hridnya Nath Konzrn, speaking on the occasion of the 37th anniversary 
of the establishment of the Servants of India society at Poona, observed that 
Indians were anxiouB to give the utmost help they were capable of to the 
countries that were standing up for the principles of human freedom, but they 
were being denied the opportunities that they asked for to enablo them to be 
free joldiers in the war ot human liberation. Half-hearted measures would 
only lead to disappointment. 1 

18th. Sardar P. S. Sodhbans,. President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, in s 
statement on the observance of tbe United Nations Flag Day at Lahore, 
said: ‘Punjabis of all classes and creeds are doing their duty to a man and 
I am sure that my countrymen, irrespective of their individual views on 
political issues, will do everything to keep the enemy from India’s doors." 

Mahatma Gandhi said at Wardiiagang: “If independence is the immediate 
goal of the Congress and the Muslim League, 'then without needing to come 
to any terms, all will fight together to be free from bondage.” 

14th. India’s determination to adhere to the Allied Nations’ resolve to fight Fascist 
. aggression and to assist in establishing a just and durable peace after victory 
had been won, found expression in tbe observance of the United Nations Day 
in _ Calcutta.—His Excellency the Governor of Bengal in a message said: 
"Civilization, and all tlmt it means to mankind must and Bbail be saved from 
these (Axis) bandits and barbarians. The peoples and lands which have been 
overrun and assailed must and shall be rescued from their greedy clutches." 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal in a message'on the occasion of the 
United^Nations’ Day emphasized that the day "symbolizes the closest co-opera¬ 
tion and unity of purpose between the Allied Nations in the pursuit of the 
common aim of destroying the forces that menace tbe very foundations of 
civilization." 

lBth. At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee in Calcutta, a resolution was adopted which welcomed the stand 
taken by the A. I. G- 0. at Allahabad in categorically repudiating tbe move 
of Mr. Rajagopalachari conceding the Muslim League demand for Pakistan in 
order to secure its co-operation in implementing hia scheme for the establish¬ 
ment of National Government in the Provinces even after the failure of Crippa’ 
negotiations. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari, replying to the welcome address from the Madura District 
Board, said that Pandit Jswhsrlsl Nehru and Mr. Jinnah should come together. 
He wished he bad the courage to practice true non-violence, but self-deception 
end make believe were not an approach to non-violence, but were contrary to it. 
Indifference and inaction were not non-violence. They were a terrible snare 
ana-temptation. 

The terms of the pact which was arrived at between Bardar Baldev Bingb, 
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leader of the United Punjab Party and Sir Sikander Hyat Ehan were 
announced by the Premier at a Press Conference at Lahore. Tha terms, which 
were embodied in a letter addressed by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan to Sardar \ 
Balder Singh, related to facilities for Jhatka, teaching of Gurmukhi, legislation, 
regarding religious matters, service under the Punjab Government and Sikh 
representation at the Centre. The terms were so formed ns to apply equally 
to all communities in the Punjab. 


16th. The services of the late Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Dsb were recalled at a 
public meeting held in Calcutta, on the occasion of the commemoration of his 
17th death anniversary. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery, in a written reply to a 
question iu Parliament stated that it was estimated that 400,000 people, the 
majority being Indians, had reached India from Burma by sea, air or overland 
up to the ena of May. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in an interview in London referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
repeated demand for British withdrawal from India, observed : "We are not 
going to walk out of India right in the middle of the war, though we have 
no wish to remain there for auy imperiatlistic reasons.” 

17th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, interviewed ip Bombay by the United Press on 
Sir Stafford Cripps' statement that the Bntish Government were Dot going 
to walk out of India in the middle of the war, observed: "I can quite believe 
that the British Government has no intention at present of walking out of 
India in the middle of the war or after this. But much has happened in this 
war which the British Government dit not intend and did not like and much 
is going to happen in India aud elsewhere inspire of the wishes of the British 
Government.” - - 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru expressed the view in Bombay that be would willingly 
meet Mr. M. A. Jinnah if that would serve the cause the Congress had at 
heart—the achievement of India's independence. 

18th. An attempt at bringing about a compromise between the Znmindnrs and 
tenants in South Orissa, where the Madras Estates Land Act was in force, 
was being made by the Orissa Government. They set up a Committee 
consisting of Assembly Members of different parties, under the chairmanship 
of the Revenue Minister to make recommendations for revising the Madras 
Estate Land Act and if passible to come to Sn agreement with the ZamindRrs. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of Slate for India, in his airgraph letter to 
Bis Excellency the Viceroy, stated : ' At a time like this with the enemy at 
India's gates, every link that helps to bring us all closer together is of inestim¬ 
able value.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jnromu and Kashmir following the decision 
to postpone general elections extended the life of the existing Projusnbba 
{State Assembly) for a further period of one year from September 7, 1942. His 
Highness ordered that the eight vacant seats in the Projasabha shall be filled 
by nomination. 


19th. Sir Chimanlol Setalvad issued a statement from Bombay : “It is amazing 
how people of great intelligence and patriotism like Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Nehru shut their eyes to realities and practice self-deception. They want the 
immediate withdrawal of the British, bag and baggage from India. They say 
that the firBt requisite is the independence of India and when that is attained, 
by the withdrawal of the British, India would deal with the Japanese menace. 
All-India of whatever political Bbade of opinion, desire the independence of 
India. But the question is whether India will gain independence and will be 
able to keep it under the present war conditions by the mere withdrawal of the 
British.” 

I'r. B S. Moonje. in a statement to the Press from Madras, said : "To build 
our future political work on the possibility of a British defeat at the hande of 
the Japanese will be one of the greatest blunders. I do not suppose that the 
British ore so rotten or broken ; they will come out successful eventually.” 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary notification stated : "Whereas in the opinion 
of the Central Government the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Indian Nntional Congress adopted at Allahabad on April 28. 1942, beginning 
with the words "the Committee has noted the recent extraordinary happenings 
in Lower Burma and notably in the City of Rangoon" and ending with the 
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wordB “in particular all panic should be avoided even though those in authority 
give away toil" is a prejudicial report, the Central Government under the 
Defence of India Rules prohibits the further publication, sale or distribution 
of any document reproducing or containing a summary or translation of the 
whole or any part of the Baid prejudicial report, ana declares to be forfeited 
to His Majesty every such document."—A portion of another resolution was 
similarly banned. . 1 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to Sir Stafford CrippB 1 statement that "We are 
not going to walk out of India right in the middle of the war", observed : 
••The step that I have conceived overcomes all difficulties, shuts out all contra* 
verey about violence and non-violence and immediately free India to offer her 
beat help to the Allied cause, and more especially to Ohma, which is in imme¬ 
diate danger. I am convinced that the independence of India, which the 
withdrawal of the British power involves, would onsure China’s freedom and 

. put the Allied cause on an nnassilable basis.” 

20th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hnq, Bengal Premier, addressed a letter to prominent 
Moslem Leaguers throughout India regarding his proposal for a progressive 
All-India Moslem League. 

At a Conference in Calcutta, under the auapicea of the Hindu Moslem Unity 
Association, the supreme need for the promotion of amity and goodwill between 
Hindus and Moslems in the hour of danger to the country was stressed by a 
number of speakers.—The Nawab Bahadur of Murehidabad presided.' 

The Indian Army Act (Application) Ordinance provided for the application 
of the Indian Army Act to forces raised sod .maintained in Indie under the 
Central Government’s anthority 

At a meeting of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee held at Amala- 
-pnram, resolutions were passed wholeheartedly endorsing the main resolution 
of the A. I. C. C passed at Allahabad and inviting the attention of the country 
to its operative clause at the end. 

Hat. Mahatma Gandhi writing in the Harijan answering the question : "What it 
the meaning of your appeal to the British power to withdraw from India. There 
seems to be confusion in the public mind about your meaning," said : 
"So far as my opinion is concerned, British authority should end completely 
irrespective of the wishes or demand of the various parties. But I would 
recognise their military necessity. They may need to remain in India for 
preventing Japanese occupation. Thatprevention is common cause between them 
and us. It may be necessary -forThe sake also of China. Therefore, I would' 
tolerate their presence in India not in any sense as rulers, but as allies of a 
free India." 

The Government of Bengal turned down the representation of the Calcutta 
Corporation asking to be exempted from payment of the Bales Tax in 
respect of their purchases. 

' Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : *1 have no desire whatsoever to 
woo any power to help India in her endeavour to free herself from the foreign 
yoke. I have no desire to exchange the British for any other rule." 

22nd. The Government of India published the added Role 27 A of the Defence of 
India Rules.—The new rules contained provisions closely parallel to those of a 
similar regulation in the United Kingdom and also included certain powers that 
might be used against unlawful Associations under the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act.—The new Defence of India Rule provided that "no person shall (a) manage 
or assist in managing any organization to which this rule applies ; (b) promote or 
assist in promoting a meeting of any members of such an organization or 
attend any such meeting in any capacity ; (c) publish any notice or advertise¬ 
ment relating to any such meeting ; (d) invite persona to support such 
an organization or otherwise in any way assist the operations of such an 
organization.” 

The All-India Forward Bloc 'wab declared unlawful by a notification issued 
* by the Government of India under the new Defence of India Rule 27A. 

At a public meeting held in Calcutta, a resolution welcoming the Anglo- 
Soviet Alliance ‘‘which brings before us a new perspective and the growth of 
a new international power which guarantee both victory in the anti-Fascist 
struggle and peace based on social justice and progress and prosperity." 

Mr- Althil Chandra Dutta, Deputy President of the Central Legislative 
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Assembly, Seabed a statement from Darjeeling : "India at present is almost'a 
passive spectator in the world conflict but she cannot remain a passive spectator. 
Whether free or fettered she cannot remain nentral even if she chooses to do 
bo. 8 he must fight Nazism and Fascism which are a menace to the freedom 
and peace of the world. She roust, therefore, fight the Axis.” 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim league, in a statement 
said : "I am glad that at last Mr. Gandhi has openly declared himBelf that 
unity and Hindu-Muslim settlement can only come after the achievement of 
India’s independence and has thereby thrown ofl the cloak that he had worn 
for the last twenty-two years and preached day in and day out as the oldest 
“lover” of Hindn-Muslim unity.” 

23rd. Sir Shanmukham Chetty resigned his office as head of the Indian Purchasing 
Mission in the United States of America. The Government of India accepted 
the resignation with regret, and placed on record their appreciation of the very 
valuable services rendered by Sir Shanmukham. 

Mr. K, 0. Mahindra, member of the firm of Messrs. Martin and Company 
was appointed bead of the Indian Purchasing Mission in succession to Sir 
Shanmukham. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi issued a statement from Bombay : "Recent events have 
forced the protagonists of Pakistan to elaborate- the idea which, as I have been 
insistently pointing out, has a very sinister significance. The day the Muslim 
League adopted Pakistan aa its objective it declared war on the Indian nation. 
No sane man can have any illusions in the matter. A war is being waged on 
the Indian nation on every front which is possible and open to the disruptioniste 
under the present circumstances, which render an armed conflict impossible.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, addressing a public meeting at Conoor, made an appeal to 
the Hindus to get their boy& trained in military methods to defend Indiia and 
to consider the Hindu Mabasabba as their aaviour. 

24th.' Mr. M. N. Roy, in a statement from New Delhi, said ; "Mr, Gandhi’s 
reply to the London Times is pure sophistry. He complains that bis proposals 
have been distorted. But he actually owns up to the charge levelled against 
him when he says if there is anarchy in India, Britain alone would be responsible, 
not I. What I nave said, is that I prefer anarchy to the present slavery and 
consequent impotence of India. So he admits that his proposals iovolve the 
danger of anarchy for India. He has not proved that danger is imaginary.” 

25th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in reply to questions in the 
House of Commons, declared that Provincial Governments, especially on the 
eastern side, made very considerable improvements in organizing and training 
the civil defence services since the war with Japan started. Co-ordination of 
the services with training schools and experienced instructors from Britain were 
provided by the Government of India. 

Mr. C. Rajngopalacbariar expounded hie proposals for a Hindu-Muslim 
understanding to an audience atf Matunga (in Bombay). 

Pandit Hridayanath Kuozrn, in his inaugural address to the students of 
Poona, observed : “If the youth of India worked with pure hearts for the 
freedom of their country, feeling that every one who regarded India aB-his 
motherland was their brother, the mist of ignorance and prejudice may yet lift 
and the Sun of liberty shine on this ancient land. 

26th. A PresB communique announced that His Excellency the Governor of the 
Punjab was pleased to appoint Sardar Baldev Singh to be a member of hie 
Council of Ministers and to allot him the portfolio of Development in succession 
to Sardar Dasaundha Singb. 

Under the captain, "Production of Khadi," Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the 
Khadi Jagat : ‘‘Just aa the ’grow more food’ Blogan is beard on all sides, the 
same should be the cose with Kbadi. If we do not produce Khadi, crorea 
will have to go naked just as crores will have to die of starvation if we do not 
produce foodstuffs and their number will out-number the death roll in the war, 
with this difference that they face death knowingly and are called martyrB 
while no one takes note of those dying from starvation.” 

27tb. It waB announced that aa a war-time measure the Government of India 
decided to admit Indiana possessing foreign medical qualification of the 
requisite standard to the emergency cadre of the Indian Medical Service. 

1 *_i:„_ * - * Ti __ V.t. _X iL.__ J _ 1 n -— 
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Ordinance, 1942 (Ordinance No. II. 1942) which had previously been enforced 
in Chittagong. Noakhali, Tippern. Bakorgsnj, 24—Parganns. Midnnpore, Khulna, 
Bnrdwnn and Howrah Districts was brought into force in Calcutta and in the 
remaining Districts of Bengal. A Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary notified the 
appointment of certain judges and magistrates to be special judges and magis- 
trntea under the Ordinance. 

Other notifications being the . Penalties (Enhancement) Ordinance, 1942 
(Ordinance No. Ill of 1942.) ae amended by Ordinance No. VII of 194i into 
operation in Calcutta and the DistrictB. 

In pursuance of a resolution passed at the Provincial Hindu Mahaenbha 
Conference in Madras, under the presidentship of Dr. B. 6. Moonji, a deputation 
waited on Bis Excellency the Governor, urging on the strengthening of the 
country's defences Bud the immediate starting of a Military School in the 
Presidency. 

28th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, re. 'the Hurs in Sind : “I have 
no doubt that if I could have gone to Sind, I might have been able to do 
something. I have dono such things before, not without success. But I am 
too old for such missions. What little energy I have, i am storing up for 
what promises to be the last fight of my life." 

Dr. B. S Moonji, Vice-President of the Hindu MAliasabhn. addressing a public 
meeting in Madras, stressed the need for militarization of the people of India 
on a large scale, to beat off the enemy from the shores of- India. 

Dr. Moonji made an appeal to Mr. Rnjagopalachari to desist from hia 
propaganda and join the Hiudu Mnhasaiiha. He SBid : Now that Mr. Rnja- 
gopolachari has given up the Congress and wants to fight the Congress as be 
wants to fight the Japanese, bis only place is in the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

29th. A Sugar Control Ord^r was issued from New-Delhi. It laid down that 
“no producer shall, after such date sb the Controller may notify in this behalf., 
dispose of, or agree to dispose of. in pursuance of any agreement entered’ 
into on or before such date make delivery of, anv sugar except to or through 
a recognized dealer or to a person specially authorized by tbs Controller to 
acquire sugar on bebalf of the Central Government or of a Provincial 
Government.” 

30th. In the repair statistics relating to India, Britain and America, it was 
indicated that despite the war, the repair position of locomotives and wagoiiB 
in Indian railway workshops and sheds compared favourably with the pre-war 
period and the position on- British and American railways. 

The Government of Bengal paesed orders under which they withdrew or 
directed their officers to withdraw orders of restrictions upon a considerable 
number of communist members of the Bengal Students’ Federation and they released 
from detention a number of security prisoners belonging to communist groups. 

A communique issued from New Delhi, Btated that in pursuance" of a 
recommendation of the Food Production Conference held in April, the Govern¬ 
ment of India decided to constitute a Central Food Advisory Council consisting 
of both officials and non-ofiicials. * ’ 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, presiding over the District Political Conference at 
Aligarh, declared : “We don’t want to be Blnves of Japan or Germany. We would 
fight against any nation which wants to enslave us." 

Mr. Herbert Morrison. Home Secretary, announced in London that the Indian 
fire-fighting organization would be strengthened by volunteers from the British 
Fire Service. He said that largo response had been made to the call for 
volunteers for India and a number of British firemen had gone on that 
vital mission. 

As part of the general expansion of the Royal Indian Navy, steps wero taken 
at major Indian posts to meet the greatly increased demand for training 
in nnvsl gunnery. 

A joint meeting of tbs Scientific and Industrial Research Board Government 
of India and the Hyderabad Scientific and Industrial Research Board was held 
at Hyderabad, Sir A. Ramaswami Mndaliar, Commerce Member to the 
Government of India, presided. 

Dr. B. 8 Moonje, Vice-President, All-India Hindu MahaBabba, addressed a 
gathering at Tanjore on the political situation with Bpecial reference to Mr. 
Rajagopalachan s proposals. 



Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a History of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” 
has, however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past—a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has 
perceptibly thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make 
one’s incursion into the age that bsw the birth of Budbism and Jainism in India 
in the Sixth Century B. C. Beyond that there is still only "cosmic nebulae” relieved 
here and there hy a few Btray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. 
These "nebula;" have probably a depth and density to be measured only in terms 
bf millenia. But from the position where we can now make our historical 
prospecting, thcBO vast remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, "full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (320 B. C.), the galactical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank spnceB and unformed, chaotic ncbulce beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with that period we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear¬ 
ing on Indian history, and also, as lime rolls on, with inscriptions! and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
‘documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the Bide 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evideneo that may bo forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
bis side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, "on 
scientific lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, 
however, of great use to the comparative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific line the misBing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, Bhould do 
well to remember that the dry boncB of'tlie skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they enn be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art-, trndition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later formB alone can give. From coins, plates etc., 
we can build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession^ war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com¬ 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic 
"physiological” history. ... , 

Now India hns been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient coun¬ 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond 
tho time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. C. Recently, however, a 
very old and, apparently, n high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the 
lndu> Volley in the Punjab and in Sind, which according to current official 
beliefs is of the Sumerian pattern. Tho buried cities now discovered bring to light 
not only very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of 
India iu so remote a past (when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common 
view yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands iutereBting clues 
ihat’may eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedio and post- 
Vedic history. The Tnntrik cult, for iustauce, may have older and deeper roots in 
the soil of India than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contempora¬ 
neous with or earlier than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in 
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other parte of the sab-continent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard 
the InduB Valley civilisation bb a sort of wedge driven into Western India—the 
whole of which was still at the low level of aboriginal darkness (with the poasible 
exception of some parts that might have riseu to the Dravidian 'light' level)— 
probably by the races and oiviliaation of Sumer. 

We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even leBS than probabilities as 
to the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley 
but sIbo of the DravidianB and Indo-Aryan people. We do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Iodo-Aryana came into India. The fact of Aryan immi¬ 
gration into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi¬ 
gration be admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive 
streams of immigration. Such theory, apparently called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and "sudden mutations'' in our ancient historical evolution, 
will lead to many unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 


- Thb Rigvrda 

The Eigveda—the earliest and the most informing and instructive "documentary" 
evidence that we possess—appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal. Dravidian and indo-Arynn factors fighting for supremacy first in the 
land of “Five Rivers" and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier bet¬ 
ween Northern India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Grndually we find the aborigines 
cornered and driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less 
Aryanieed. still continne to live. In considerable parte they were also absorbed into 
the fold of Aryan society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail 
to impart some little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was 
not so mnch of racial or even linguistio fusiou as of cultural assimilation. The 
process of Aryanieation in language) culture, etc. has been a process admitting, 
naturally, of different shades and degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others 
that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. The Aryonisatiou of the 
Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much 
more perfected process. But on the other hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan 
system is also in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated 
or even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the latter. This power of assimi¬ 
lation of alien races end cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elements assimi¬ 
lated lose whatever is essential in them—haB been a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and cnlture-complex. This has meant organio pnity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding' nature than can, perhaps^ be claimed 
for the political _ or national unity with which histories are commonly familiar. 
Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the 
diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus a veritable chaos of 
jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and culture which have 
never known unity before the daye of the unitary political rate of the British. Of 
course, the Introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions—Muhammedanism 
and Christianity—disturbed to some extent the sges-long unity and balance of the 
Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these elements were 
in the proceBB of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what we may 
call the genius of India. In other words, a ‘slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilation even of these ' militant" factors was going apace. Buddhism, which bad 
risen as a "revolt" against orthodox Hinduism—but yet as a revolt from within— 
and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land 
of. its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. 
Jainism end many other old or later "revolts" have thus "squared their accounts" 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably 
side by side with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components 
make their own contributions and are permitted to live Bido by side as members of 
a commonwealth' of cultures, has been tbs secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
. have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can ba 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the reaim of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of Bocial and political 
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ones. There have been many raida into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
but it ia a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak 
and short-lived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud -of 
Gazni which even swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power—and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for 
a time during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least 
three thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South 
but mainly the Mabaratta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the 
Mohammedan Power in India. 

Unitar? Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operated against India developing a compact and coherent political and military 
organisation, except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Homan Empire of old 
or the British Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retros¬ 
pect of the remote paBt of which the Vedas, EpicB ana Pumas speak. But as far 
as appearances go, an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule. In later times also, an Empire like that of Aeoka was not a common 
achievement. As we Baid, India has possessed deep-laid cultnral and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India has foughtr and fought bravely, for the 
integrity of her sacred Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred 
visible Symbols and Embodiment. But ebe has rarely fought for the “State” as 
such or an Empire as such. The Bpjrit of her culture did not favour the formation 
and consolidation of .Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist with many forms of centralised State control. 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating- Principle was Dharma (the Principle of Human 
Values and Conduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function 
for the time being. So the village communes continued to live though kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little affected by the accidents aDd 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which Bhould not be translated as religion) baa 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and ten¬ 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and bas opposed militant aggressive, “predatory**, 
nationalism. The old Upnnisbads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashnatras (or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideaB. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other ''reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary military state* for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmans, Aranyakss and Upanishdas), the various Sutras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and MahaVarata), Puranas and Tanlras (our state¬ 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one ie prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth iu their behalf that they do contain mate¬ 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideaB, beliefs, aud practices that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their rcviewB and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoine, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais¬ 
ing values. This has not enabled us in any just measure, to understand, much less 
appreciate, a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this couutry) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot 
therefore, be represented as only the firBt uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
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road which baa through a long, long march, at .hat brought ua to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, ns consisting^of “savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
“theological twaddle” and crude superstition. Side by Bide with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism nnd pure ethics. Thera is hIso 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India proves in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed "war-wcariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won Bomo of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 

Chandragupta and Asoka 


After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself 
too powerful for the Greek invaders who had violated sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Rivera. As the result of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the Bupreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Megasthenes, who was sent by iceleucus as an ambassador to the court of Chandra- 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent and admiring testimony to the high order of material and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisa¬ 
tion was evolved in Indio not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that flourished in oncient times, euch as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. 
Chandragupta's son was Bindusara who wrb succeeded by Asoka (209-231 B. C.t, 
who was undoubtedly, one of the pretest riders of men holding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign which, in bis later stages, left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task of the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-being. With commendable catholicity and toleronce, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by his great imperial authority and power, lie exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of transforming Budbism, which had been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest and most 
potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, his ideals and his 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement of the great Maurya 
Empire Betting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept all 
before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of North-west 
India came under their influence. 

, Gcpta Dynasty 


KaniBka, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the KuBhan branch of 
the Yuep-chi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India roBe the Andhra dynasty. A peak like-Amarnvati or Ujjuin would, 
some time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Patahputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power, 
bsmudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distin¬ 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
administration, promoting general prosperity and giving libernl encouragement to art 
and literature, a glorious tribute to which was pnid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hieti. 

u' 8 t€8 V mol ? y ’ thei , r Umpires were vast and their administration just, . 
enl ghtened. Towards the end of the fifth Century—when the White Huns from 
Central Asia began to pour themselves into India—the suu of the .Gupta dynasty 
set (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a revival ana 
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reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanieal culture as evidenced 
especially by the literature of the Furans; but this reviving process was, very 
largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation.) More than a 
century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the greatest 
of the Indian rulers in historical time—Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
seventh country, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual, 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of 
hie times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In that, India is 
still painted ill generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India eometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India wbb thrown into a state of political confusion and cIiaob in which petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms nnd constant internecine strife prevailed. Borne 
outstanding figures like Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stagebut 
such events were few and far between. In the South of India was being enacted ft 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Andhras, Ballavas, Chalnkyaa and 
Cbolas were the principal actors. Kashmere in the North, Kan anj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interests. But we shall not try to make a review of 
them here. One outstanding event in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing was the rise of the Rajput power 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Kshatrins (the warrior and ruling caste) 
fell and which was the chief opposition that the waves of Mahammedan invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second quarter of the 7th century, had to 
encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat. Malwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy—a drama so full 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they have ever since lived in human memory as models 
which future generations of patriots in any country might well try to emulate. 
Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated it survived the crash 
of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Prithvi Raj, the hero, the 
last -of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu rulers, had held 
away. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence were stilt factors to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls—Akbar, Jahangir, Shnhjahan and 
Aurangzab. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohamedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won : that the first Mahammedan impact was 
in the seventh century Bbortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Moham¬ 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th. 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India, 
and there is another thing to be noted. Hindu nower fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed fay adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning nnd preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age iu India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity nnd solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and -barren. 
It was not a ' dark" Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before nnd after, 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious.reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as in did the four Varnas or 
‘‘caste 1 ’ and the four Ashrams or "stage’' of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Budhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indiau customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import¬ 
ance. The Vedic religion survived but it waB transformed. The Pnrnnas and Tantrns 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Sanatnna Dhnrmn. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
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the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidaa and Btiavabhutl, and great 
Philosophers like Shankaracharya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and 
masters in other fieldB formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed 
that an age of political dis-eqnilibrium and confusion in India was yet not necess¬ 
arily an age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul 
of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be trne for all time-^faer 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
contiuue the story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
kuown. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the< 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratap, Shivaji and 
the Peshwas in the west ( we do not mention some others e. g, those in Bengal ) 
would, now and . then, proudly lift their beadB and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
administrators, Ministers, governors, generals snd financiers. In short, during the 
Mohammedan era, the Hindn genius was not at ita beet but it was not quite decadent. 


The Mahauuedah bolb 

The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here aa foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by chengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mahammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much "children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu "heathen’'. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Arvan cultures also and 
• even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points—e. g., in 
Sufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine" to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Hven a common dialect (Urdu or Hindustbani) was evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The 
patronage extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful » of very fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of the whole civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, 
for political power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such mas terful monarchy os Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of 
the country waa in the main decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
—down to the autonomy of the village unite—to adequately function. Even petty 
local chiefs—like the feudal lords of the mediaeval West—never unlearnt the art 
of fighting and governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and 
ability, like Shivaji for exmple, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
mid local initiative that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta end 
* j u • D and a,e ? ti 16 kingdoms of Hyder All and the Nizam in the south. 
And British Power in India in its rise to paramountcy found its most formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

The British Rule 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elilzabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted 
a royal charter of incorporation. At first ibis Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and westcoasta of India and in Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering Us affairs in the three “presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time 
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however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating'' its "growing and 
extensive trade in Iqdia, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrison 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that eaddlediit with 1 .territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the Btatus of a political Power in*India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the moBt 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle;: was’won ■* with 
the aid of faithful native battalions,und with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence ana 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent,-alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
perioa of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It was 
again so during the ‘‘ordeal 1 ’ of the last great War. The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time to time modified by Acts of Parliament 
(1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). By these a Governor-General- 
in Council was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a 
Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Company ceased to be a commercial 
concern and became a political and administrative body only. After, : the Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also the Viceroy 
of India. The functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown a,nd the Parliament. It has not rested 
on on elective popular basis. There have been legislative ’ bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have not, except as regards certain matters of secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on the Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great,.but',“reward” 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a ‘‘progressive 
realisation or responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist'aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function.though 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, f where 
the “nation-building” subjects were ‘'transferred" to Ministers (not responsible how¬ 
ever to the legislature), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved.” In 

E ractice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, 
eld office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which became, .in conse¬ 
quence, more cumbrous and expansive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals 

S roceeded to work the Bcheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented 
y the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later, under the guidance of Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit Matilal Nehru, a Swaraj 
Party, analogous • to the present Congress Parliamentry Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to thoBe entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac¬ 
torily even according to official appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating Liberals refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the CongresB ideology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete Independence or Puma 
Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create “sanctions” under the 
leadership of Manatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of CongresB affairs 
since the early twenties. The Round Table idea was broached rather too late; but 
Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as the Gandbi-Irwin Pact; joined 
the Conference subsequently. The result of the deliberations of that body fell short 
of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 
This was forced on the Congress by the way in which the British ruling 
classes used during the Round Table Conference discussions^ India’s internal 
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differences as an excuse for the frustration of her political ambitions. The 
“Communal Award” of the British Premier Ramsay MacDonald that imparted a 
“vote value” to religious differences and social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
the Anglo-Indian bureancrary. It was modified by the _ epic fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi so tar as the Hindus were concerned. But in its wider ramifications, 
it has stimulated separatist conceits and ambitions that in course of the last ten 
years have created a “civil war” mentality in the country where almost every creed 
and class has been organizing themselves to capture political power in the name of 
their particularistic interests. It is well-known that Mahatma Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight bo 60 on after the Gandlii-Irwin Pact 'ibis attitude was evidenced by the 
wording of hia telegram to Lord Willingdon sent on the 29th. December, 1931— 
“whether you expect me to see you and receive guidance from you bb to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congress.” Lord Willingdon rejected this 
opportunity of cementing co-operation between Indian Nationalism and the 
enlightened self-interest of British Imperialism. The second Civil Disobedience 
Movement was the natural result which continuing for about two years—1932-*34— 
prepared by repression the mind of- India to receive the constitutional changes 
made by the Act of 1935. The genesis and the long-drawn processes of shaping 
this machinery were informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at 
every Btep Indian self-respect. The imperial Government could not accept any of 
the suggestions made in the Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated 
by itself. The arrival of ‘‘provincial autonomy” changed in no way ‘‘a relationship 
that rests on conquest," whose “sanction” was tiie physical might of Britain, to 
quote the words of the well-known British publicist, Mr. Brnilsfotd. 

With the passage of this Act the ruling authorities hoped that they had 
been able to 60 provide things that the men and women of India would remain 
satisfied with their enlarged electorates, from 70 lakhs to about 4 crores, and with 
the Ministries charged with the solution of “things that matter"—the problems of 
health, education and economic well-being with which are intimately bound up the 
life of the majority of the people. These problems of dirt, disease and ignorance 
could not be neglected any more without doing permanent injury to the body 
politic. The increasing recognition of this sorry state of affairs joined to the 
Increasing resentment with the pretensions of “external authority”, felt by 
increasing numbers of Indians, created a conflict in the mind of India that was 
reflected in the discussion of public affairs—a contradiction between tbe spoken 
word and the practice that sought to give it sba|>e and form. The organization 
of the election campaign on behalf of the Congress was characterized by this 
contradiction. The purpose of sending Congress representatives to tiio Legislatures 
was declared to be to “combat" and to “end" the Act of which these were the products ; 
the incorporation of the “Fundamental Rights” resolution (pnBsed at the Karachi 
Congress, 1931), and of “Agrarian Programme" (accepted at the Lucknow Congress 
1936) in the Congress Election Manifesto (22nd. August, 1936) held the promise of 
relief through these Legislatures of the many ills—political and economic and social 
—from which the people suffered. Facing the Congress Party in this battlo for votes, 
stood the upholders of varied interests, communal aud class, Hint under various disgniBes 
and with radical programmes on their^Iips tried to canalize the rising temper and 
the organized feeling of the country. In the election contest the Congress secured 
absolute majorities in five provinces—Madras, the United Provinces, tbe Central 
Provinces and Bcrar, Behar and Orissa ; it was the single largest party in four— 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the North-West Frontier Province ; in the Punjab 
and Bind Congress members were in a minority—a negligible minority. 

When their leaders were called upon by the Governors in the provinces to 
help him in forming the Ministries, they demanded of the Governors' assurance 
u Bt u ? e - w ould not be_ made of their veto and emergency powers, and that 
tbe advice of the Ministries would not be ‘‘set aside in regard to their 
constitutional activities.” The Governors expressed inability to divest themselves 
of certain obligations” which the Parliament had imposed on them. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock ; the Assemblies were not called in 'seven provinces ; 
interim _ ministries” were appointed to “conceal” this ‘‘breakdown" of the 
COnB iV u *' 1 T a Brof Bcrriedale Keith. For four months the controversy 

waxed and wimed. As the statutory period for the convening of the Assemblies drew 
nearer, the Government, “ultra-sensitive over questions of prestige", yielded. 
Congress Ministries were formed in Beven provinces ; in Bengal and Assam, in 
the 1 unjab and Sind coalition ministries were functioning from April, TD37 ; the 
Congress Ministries from the last week of July, 1937. The refusal of the Congress 
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to entertain the idea of allowing its members to enter into coalitioD even as the 
predominant partner, ae it wae possible in Bengal and Assam, enabled Muslim 
commnnaliat Ministries to be set up in these two provinces whose activities 
helped to work havoc with the decencies of civilised life, to inflame the bitterness 
of communal feeling and waft its poison all over the country. The lowest depth of 
thU degradation was reached when outbursts of arson and loot in the city 
of Dacca and the country-side within the district occurred during 1941. The device 
of the ’‘Communal Award” has been working toward its logical end. 

The India Act of 1935 had a federal scheme to introduce. A sort of Diarchy 
was contemplated, and vast areas of power in the administration were withheld 
from the people’s representatives ; the nominees of the rulers of the Indian States 
were given a disproportionately high representation in both the upper and lower 
houses of the Central Legislature. The Reserve Bank and the Federal Railway 
Authority were instances of the former ; and the so-called States' representatives 
were so many ‘ pocket-boroughs” under the command of the external authority 
represented by the Governor-General. These and the industrial and commercial 
and political ‘‘safeguards” with which the Federal Scheme briBtled repelled 
public opinion in India. The majority of Muslim politicians were afraia of a 
central Government where their communalist politics will keep them in a perpetual 
minority and where they were not prepared to ploy their part in politics free from 
narrow appeals to creanl and class conceits and ambitions. The rulers of the 
Indian States were reported to be trying to press hard bargains in their negotia¬ 
tions over the "Instruments of Accession” both in their relation with the "Para¬ 


mount Power” and in their apprehensions of the rising tide of democracy in 
their own States. For two yearB Lord Linlithgow was kept busy smoothing all 
this opposition with hie utmost diplomacy when in September, 1939, the World War 
II of tiie 20th century burnt upon the world. 

India was declnred a belligerent by the Governor-General without even the 
pretence of consultation with the Central Legislature. This was regarded as an 
insult to Indian self-respect ; it exposed before all the world the unnatural 
relation that subsisted between India with her 40 crores of people and Britain 
with her 5 ; it exposed the hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain that she 
was being forced into the present war for the defence of democracy. The declaration 
was no panic measure ; the ground bad been prepared for it six months earlier by a 
new Section—Section 126A—in the Act of 1935 securing to the Central Government 
of India “essential powers of direction and control” over the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments when on emergency due to war was proclaimed by the Governor-General 
under Section 102 of the Act. The emergency power granted by this latter Section 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular franchise, 
whereas the new Section empowered an irresponsible Executive with power to 
"give direction to ft Province ns to the manner iu which the executive thereof ia 
to be exercised." The majority of the Provincial Ministries raised objections to 
this “invasion by the Centre on the sphere of authority conferred by the Act on 
the Provinces.” Technically the British Government might have been right. But 
in relations like those that subsist between India and Britain legal and constitution¬ 
al correctitude does not play a helpful band. 

The actual outbreak of the war did not ease the tension between Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism. The Indian National Congress voiced almost ■ 
universal Indian feeling when in a statement issued on the 14th September, 1939, 
it called upon the British Government to declare their “war aimB in regard to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the New Order that is envisaged ; in particular, 
bow these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present” Such ft declaration, said Pundit Jawftharlal Nehru in ft message to the 
IxmdoD Daily Chronicle, will be ablo to “make the people of India enthusiastic 
for ft war which was not theirs.” The Congress invitation to the British 
Government wss international in its import. Dissatisfaction with the vague 
generalities of British politicians that found expression even in the statements 
of British leaders of thought was a proof that these ‘‘war aims" needed 
clearer statement. -Other organisations of vocal Indian opinion—the Muslim 

League the Hindu Mahnsabha. the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Emd—lhe organization 
of Muslim divines of India, for instance—were in their statements as insist¬ 
ent on the clarification of Britain’s war aimB and their application to the peculiar 
conditions of India. Up to now, (1942), the British Government has not been able 
to satisfy any parly in India, to set up a Central Government at Delhi-Simla that 
would enlist the self-respect and self-interest of the country on the »ide of this 
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War of continents and ooeans. This failure had led to the resignation of eight 
of the eleven Provincial Ministries of the country—Bombay. Madras, Central 
Provinces & Berar, Orissa, Bihar, Assam, the United Provinces, and the North-West 
Frontier Province. Two of these have since been revived—Orissa and Assam— 
carrying on a pale imitation of ‘ provincial autonomy” under.the rule of the 
military bureaucracy in India whom this “world war” has placed in this dominant 

position.^ this argument between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism, 
the various elements in Indian composite life have not shown thnt nnity for ends 
and meanB that would have wrested political power from unwilling hnnds. The 
“Pakistan” claim of the Muslim League demands that areas where the Mnslima 
happen to be in a majority should be constituted into sovereign “Independent States." 
This claim has been recognized by opinion in India and in tne wide world outside 
as a threat to the nnity and integrity of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Government stands in anxious helplessness. Priding itself on its concern 
for minorities it finds itself coercing the majority at every step.. Since the 8th 
August (]940) proposals of Lord Linlithgow for the enlargement of his Executive 
Council, there have been two enlargements thereof till to-day it consists of eleven 
Indians and four Europeans inclusive of His Excellency. This increasing 
“Indianization” and the “Draft Declaration” brought by Sir 6tnfford Cripps on 
behalf of the British Cabinet in March, 1942, have not for divergent reasons 
appealed to any responsible party in India. Japan’s startling success in Burma, 
in Malays, in the Phillippinee, in the Dutch EaBt Indies, the failure of 
Britain, the U. S. A. and Holland to stand np to the far-flung Japanese 
aggression have brought down their prestige in the market-place of world affairs. 
And the peoples of these areas along with those of India have 
reasons to bs apprehensive of their future. A sense of frustration appears 
to be oppressing the minds of the men and women of India. It is not 
fear of Japanese invasion alone that ib responsible for this state of things. The 
evacnation orders on people living in the coastal areas of the country have disturbed 
and disrupted their habits of life; practically no arrangements have been made on 
behalf of the State for life in newer places and surroundings for huhdrede of 
thousands of men, women and children ; the orgy of profiteering.in the necessaries 
of life ; the incompetence of officialdom in face of these anti-social activities—all 
these, the latter two specially, have spread a feeling of helplessness in the country. 
This mentality has been affecting, however indirectly, the “war work” that was 
to repel the enemy and wrest victory from his grasp. Since the “Mutiny” days 
eighty-five years back the certainties of existence for the people of this continental 
country have not been so rudely ehsken as daring the first six months of 1942, 
The break-down of the machinery of civil administration in Malaya and Burma have 
sent more than five lakhs of refugees to India—men and women of India who had 
made their living in those countries. This has also added to the confusion of the times. 
These betokened changes for which the minds of the people had not been prepared' 
This unprepared ness has created difficulties both for the rulers and the ruled. The 
Japanese occupation of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the heart of the Bay 'of 
Bengal, the advance of Japan’a hosts towards India’s north-eastern borders the 
hurried defence arrangements set np in the eastern districts of India—all these 
signs and portents confront us as we send these pages to the Press. 

Bat it is not all dark. In our neighbourhood China has been showing how 
disappointments are to be faced. Bbe alone hna been showing for five years an 
unbeaten front against Japan. And the visit to India of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
Shek and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek in February, 1942, has been interpreted by all 
as bringing a message of hope to an India divided against itself and preparing 
herself to fight against imperialism within and aggression from without This visit 
will remain a land-mark in India’B recent history. The United States of America 
has sent to India her armed forces across ten thousand miles of the waters of 
three oceans to sustain the cause of the United Nations. India, kept unorganized 
in the modern arts of war and peace, unequal to meeting the challenge of inter¬ 
national anarchy, is thankful for such friendliness. But she is-hot quite hsppy wlth 
this arrangement. For, she remains • debtor both materially and spiritually 
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Introduction 

' The year 1941 closed and the year 1942 opened with defeats for 
the ’‘United Nations” in the Pacific area stretching from China to the 
, „ approaches of Australia—about four to five thousands 

Prospect in June “ iles \ Ja P an . the newest to arrive at the field of 
194 a ’ imperialistic competition and exploitation, proved during 

seven months from December 7, 1941 to Jane, 1942, 
that she had got the men, she had got the ships, that she had got 
the money too to successfully challenge the might and prestige of 
Britain and the United States of America, and make good her claim 
to be the diotator of conduct in East Asia. Daring these months 
controversy has waxed louder with regard to the personal and impersonal 
forces and influences that have been responsible for the debacle that 
has overtaken the A. B. D. Powers (America, Britain and Dutch East 
Indies.) The British Premier and his military advisers had promised 
that “every preparation” had been made • to meet the danger, that 
“a good account” would be given of themselves by their fighting 
forces. These promises have not been fulfilled, presaging the olosing 
of an epoch which is expressed so succintly by Prof. Nathaniel Peffer 
of the Columbia University (U. S. A.) : “The day of Western Empire 

in the Par East, if not in the whole East, is done”. In a House 

of Commons discussion in the last week of January, 1942, Mr. 

Churchill described the strategic reasons that had advised the keeping 
of the various defence measures comparatively weaker in East Asia. 
His Vice-Premier, Major Clement Atlee, also sought to justify this by 
saying that they could "not b9 “strong everywhere”. Mr. Churchill 
made much of the facts that help had to be sent to Bussia, that a 
major offensive had to he organized in North Africa to drive Marshal 
Bommel out of it. But the failure of this offensive, typified by the 
fall of Tobruk announced • on the 21st of June 1942, has yet to be 
explained. A British Army 11 per cent, superior in numbers, 40 

per cent stronger in tanks, 60 per. cent in artillery, and at least as 
strong in the air, operating closer to its bases of supply, suffered 
a defeat in the desert warfare, because the -Germans were able to 
“surprise” their foes with a type of anti-tank guns that they had 
used in every campaign in this war and with better tanks than those 
that had rolled out from the assembly lines of U. S. factories to the 
battle lines of the Middle East. In this sea-saw of advances and 
retreats, of victories and defeats, that have characterized the North 
African campaign, a joint Anglo-American attack has started, as we send 
these pages to the press. 


Russia is a front by itself. Despite the wonderful recovery of her 
powers which appeared to have wrested victory from the German 
hosts, at the end of June 1942 she was far from 
.Russia's wonderful reac hing fcha objectives that would permanently halt 
reC enough'° the German advance pulled up for a while by the 

Russian winter. Leningrad still remained encircled. 
The Germans held Sohluesseburg, due east of the oity,’ confining 
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Russian access to it only across the ica of Lake Ladoga. Smolensk 
had yet to be regained. And to survive in the South the Russians 
must make operations on the oentral sector as expensive to their 
enemies as' possible. Dnepropetrovsk, the site of the great dam 
destroyed by < Russians themselves as a step in the pursnit of their 
“scorched earth" policy, remained to be captured. The surrender of 
Sebastople a week later showed that during winter Germany had not 
been idle, that “the most gigantic and most concentrated winter work 
that the world has ever known" was done in two-thirds of Europe, 
for the forging weapons of offense that made the re-capture of 
Theodosia and Kerch by the Germans possible- Kharkov, ther Jamshedpur 
of the Soviet (Russia) Republic, was in German occupation. It was, there¬ 
fore, no great consolation to the “United Nations" that the superb defenoe 
put up by Russia wrung from Herr Hitler the declarations t "What¬ 
ever 'German Armies achieved in the French, the Low Countries 
(Holland and Belgium), Norwegian and Balkan campaigns pales in 
comparison with the task in Russia" ; that “we made & mistake 
about one thing—we did not know how gigantic the preparation of 
Russia against Germany had been"; “Not tho Soviet Army but 30, 
35, 45 degrees of front have forced the Germany Army to abandon 
offensive operations in favour of stationary warfare" For, the German 
Panzer divisions have rolled on, penetrating into the Black Sea coast 
of central Caucasus, and trying to go further east. But Stalingrad 
stands in the way, and for about fourteen weeks Slav and Teuton 
have been wrestling in and about it from street to street, from block 
to block, from room to room ; a fatal fascination 'holds the combatants 
to this Btretch of land where nothing built up by the hands of men 
could have stood under the hail of bombs and * mortar shells. For 
about four months Stalingrad has stood as the symbol of human 
endurance, the height of which no human being could ever, imagine— 
human endurance, Slav and Teuton- 


Wbat the Nazi leaders wanted we have discussed in Vol. II. 
of 1939 and in "Vol. I. of 1941 of the Indian Annual Register. 
Th ii What influenced them to choose the particular time 

"soviet ° f° r attacking the Soviet Republic, leaving their 

recovery — accounts with the British Empire unsettled, has 

remained almost a mystery. The apostolic denuncia¬ 
tion of Bolshevism is a thrng apart. In the last week of May, 1942, 
however; Marshal Hermann Goering lifted a part of the veil The 
decision to' invade Russia at the particular time chosen, was caused 
by “the Russian speed-up in tank production, by the Russian construc¬ 
tion of nearly 1,000 aerodromes in one year in the newly-occupied 
Polish territories." But, what enabled “the sheep-like multitudes of Russia" 
to beat back this attack is well-known. It waB their combination of 
intelligent, self-reliant courage which taught the people in a «country, where 

1 • ^ ^ * * 

_ , army, industry and soil—they are inextricably mingled lu the con¬ 

ception of the Soviet State and in the development of ite strategy, -in the ‘peace 1 , 
year* aa well as to-day." 

Historians have told us that ‘every incident of the Soviet Union’s 
history, every item of. its social programme, every change in its 
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political form and every enterprise under its industrial 
Tbo fore* ght of Five Years Plans is related to its state of war during 
iodnitriea'traDipor- laBt twenty-five years." Apprehensive of German 
ted beyond the attack on the industries growing up in the western 

Volga territories of the Soviet Union, the new builders of 

the Soviet State early decided to create a second coal 
and metallurgical base in the vast region beyond the Urals. This is the 
Ural-Kusnetsk Combine—1,250 miles apart—the combination of Kusnetsk 
coaking coal with the ores of the Urals. TbuB have been built up 
"the largest iron and steel Works in Europe”—the “Stalin Iron and 
Steel Works”—at Magnitogorsk Machine tool factories are studded all 
over from the Ural-Region to the Maritime Province on the Pacific. 
The Aircraft Works at Irkutsk lies almost at the centre of this 4,000 
miles expanse of territory. The oil that moves the mechanism of 
modern fighting forces comes to Russia from its own oil fields in 

the Caucacus-Maikop-Grosney in the north, from Baku in the south. 
The world has been told that the German drive towards the 

Caucasus will be threatening the pipe-lines of this region, that these 
and the oil wells will be dynamited and devastated by the Red Army 
itself. A "second Baku” has, therefore, been provided for. In 1938 
at Syzran in the Samara bend of the Volga an oil refinery was 

established for the oil fields of this region. This very short story 

gives an indication of the foresight of the Soviet rulers. The Urals 
were organized as a second arsenal of the Soviet Union. Into this 
region have also been crowded all the factories that were evacuated 
from the Donetz Basin. A summary report of the industries and 
factories thus evacuated may be quoted here to give an idea of the 
dynamics of Soviet policy: 

“The Voroshilov factory, formerly at Dniepropetrovek, began its retreat to the 
Urals at the end of [September, 1941. In October 11, it was in production. By 
December let, it was already exceeding into former output. In tbe neighbourhood 
of Kuibyshev machine-tool plants from Kharkov have been re-erected and nre in full 
production. Tanke, plu .es aud guns are uotv being produced in factories erected 
in the Volga, in the Urals and as fur east rb Irkutsk in Central Siberia. The 
tremendous feat of transferring these factories enstwards can be gauged from the 
burden on Boviet rolling stock. Over 7.000 freight cure were used in transporting 
the machinery and workers of a single factory plant—now a tank plant—from 
Kharkov to the Samara region.” 

The loDg-ranged Five Years Plans, and the new industrialism that 
has been built up beyond the Urals since the eruption of German 
onslaught on Russia, have gained a new importance 
Distant help to since Japan attacked the United States at Pearl 
her from the AUlea Harbour. The destruction and disruption of Russian 
industries in the Ukraine and in the Donetz Basin made 
it necessary for Russia to indent on Britain and the United States 
for certain of the essentials of war. A Three-Power Supply Conference 
was held at Moscow—the Soviet Republic, Great Britain and United 
States—to find the. best way for the “distribution of their common 
resources.” A plan was drawn up. But it was held up when Japan 
joined the' war. She prevented the U.S.A. from seDdiDg machine-tools, 
oil and aluminium to Vladivostock by closing the Straits leading from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Sea of Japan and locking tbe maritime 
coaBt of the Soviet Par East. No merchant ve9Bel of the Allies 
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could risk nnconvoyed the submarine-infested waters of the Pacifio*, 
they have not the capital ships and destroyers and planer to spare 
for convoy duty in North Pacific. As it is, Britain and the United 
States are engaged in an Atlantic Battle against German submarine 
attacks which have dared approach the easten sea-board of the latter; 
in addition their ships have been trying - to carry some help to 
Russia through the North Atlantic Ocean and the seas. By drawing 
the U.SA. into the war Japan has thus deprived the Soviet Bepublia 
of a great part of the help she used to get from the Anglo-American 
Powers, and has thus indirectly but powerfully helped her Axis partners 
in Europe. She has forced on the “United Nations" the adoption 
of the longer supply-lines for supplies to Russia through the alternative 
routes—via the Persian Gulf, through Iraq and Iran into the Caucacus 
or across Turkestan and the Caspian Sea into the Urals. An idea 
of the help that Russia might have received from outside can be had 
from what the British Minister of Production, Mr. Oliver Lyttleton, 
said on the occasion of the inauguration of the “Anglo-Soviet Week" 
in the middle of July, 1942 : 2,000 tanks had been sent at the rate 
of 60 tanks a week during a period of little over nine months; 
by the end of May (1942) 11 per cent more aircraft had been shipped 
than those promised up to the end of June (1942); for every 100 
aircraft promised 111 had been shipped. Whether or not they had 
reached their destination was another matter. 

But this was not the only help that the Soviet expected to receive, 
and deserved to receive. For a year Bince the 22nd June, 1941, the 
Soviet people, civil and military, have been bearing 
Buaala A Allied the full fury of German attacks. And practically 

strategy nothing has been done by the Allied Powers to draw off 

a part of this fury on themselves, We have seen it stated 
that it was not hoped that Russia could survive beyond the autumn 
of 1941, that any help rendered to her could not stay her defeat. 
On the 18th of July, 1942, Borne such sentiment found expression in 
a leading article of the New York Times. 

"...From Britiab and American points of view It is of vital importance that 
Russia in Asia should stand even if Russia in Europe should be temporarily 
knocked out". 

Even up to the time when we send these pages to the press (December, 
1942), Russia in Asia has stood whole and ereot. But it has not been 
much of a help to the “United Nations". For, by a 
Hope of a "Second special clause the 8oviat Government has released itself 

Front? {r 0m obligation to participate in the all-out Allied 

campaign against Japan. By this attitude the Soviet 
has been relieved of any pressure from the east, from Japan. But 
from the west Germany has been allowed to work bavoo with the life, 
work and liberty of the Russian people, and no pressure, has been 
put upon her that could weaken her strangle-hold-on* them. To this 
failure of Britain M. Josef Stalin ■ pointedly referred in November, 
1941 ; 

There is no doubt that the absence of a second front in Europe against the 
Germans considerably relieves the position of the German Army. Nor can there be 
any doubt that the appearance of a second front on the Continent of Europe—and 
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undoubtedly this will appear in the near future—will essentially relieve the position 
of our armieB to the detriment of the German Army.” 

Four months later when the “United Nations" front had been 
organized, when the United States of America had been forced' into 
war by Japan, and had been forced to take the leadership 
Remained yet to of this Grand Alliance, the Soviet pscple still looked 

be realized j n va i n f or the relief which their leader had indicated. 

Their ambassador to Washington, M. Maxim Litvinoff, 
in course of a speech delivered at the Over-Seas Press Club ^Dinner in 
New York, gave blunt expression to a widely-felt disappointment: , 

"We hear a lot about the common efforts of the '‘United Nations”.But common 

efforts whioh do not include common fighting may not be sufficient.only by the 

simultaneous offensive operations on two or more fronts.conld Hitler’s Armies 

be disposed of. " 

These 'statements from Bussian leaders brought on the 
notions of “United Nations” .strategy, specially of British strategy, 
harsh criticism. In the last week of May, 1942, a 
iPcUon* with* War debate was held in the House of Commons in response 

Cabinet to an insistent demand for a “second front” against 

Germany. Sir Stafford Cripps was put up to speak 
..on behalf of the British War Cabinet. He very handsomely recognised 
that Bussia was protecting the vital heart of our resistance in 
Britain itself. But with regard to the second front, ha was vague 
and indefinite. He could only say that Britain intended to make a 
carefully-planned attack on the continent of Europe at the right 
moment. Britain’s unpreparedness for such an adventure was made 
manifest in thfl same speech. “Orders for dive-bombers had been 
given in 1940 ; why these have not come forward could not he 
revealed in public.” Statements like these could not hut hurt the 
self-esteem of the British people who felt that they were not pulling 
their full weight in the war. Mr. Ward Price writing to the London 
Daily Mail in the last week of Maroh, 1942, said that unless Britain 
took the lead in making “an attack somewhere before autumn," she 
could emerge only as “a minor partner in the victorious alliance”, 
that 

"when bo much of the reBt of the world is fighting desperately, it is hardly 
conceivable that this country should keep large military forces marking time 
at home throughout the coming summer.” 


The f&at also came out in this artiole that the air-strength 
concentrated in Britain was “much greater than the Germans have 
in France-” Yet, these concentrations could not make 
any impression on the German defence measures 
erected from Norway in the north to the Bay of 
Biscay in the South. An attempt was made at about 
this time to send to Germany and over her oities, 
ports increasing numbers of bombers showering death 
and destruction on them, disrupting the production ‘of weapons of 
offense of all descriptions- 300 planes were sent, directed against 
Mannheim—rail-road centre on the upper Rhine in whioh were . the 
Daimler-Benz air-plane engine works (for Messersohmitts, Dormers 
eto), the Lenz Armament plant, the vast Badisohe Chemioal Works). 
Over Cologne were sent 1,130 .planes—bombers, heavy and light— 


Air Raida Into 
Germany—a Mb- 
atltute for a 
"second front” 

factories and 
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Cologne which housed Air and Submarine Engine, Explosives, Synthetic 
Rubber, and Chemical Works- The Royal Air Force swept over 
"oooupied” France with 1,000 planes; struck at Essen with 1,035 ; 
bombed Bremen with 200 ; swept the Channel coast with 500 ; re¬ 
visited the Buhr with 200 ; hit the Emden with 200 ; attacked the 
submarine centres at Lubeck and Rostock, shattering as the Germans 
had done to Coventry in September-October (1940); the blasting of 
Kiel and Trondheim and other small objectives used more than 1,500 
planes. “Altogether Air-Marshal Harris sent between 6,000 to 7,000 
planes over the continent in 8-days’' time’’. The effect of air-raids 
like these has been held up for the world’s instruction from a 
quotation made from the Kolinche Zeitung ; ' N 

“Those who flurried.were fully aware that they hid bade fare-well to the 

Cologne (they knew), became the damages are enormous and because the integral 
part of the character, and even the traditions, of the city are gone forever. ■ 

The campaign of destruction opened by these air-raids was treated 
at that time as the beginning of a "second front”. The British 

Air Ministry issued a communique suggesting that 
between lm®d 15,00,000 German troops wore being kept in West 
A Axifl Air Power Europe by this new offensive and all that it portended. 

The London Times claimed that “half of the entire 
fighter strength of th Luftwaffe is being kept away from the Russian 
front to meet the B. A. F attacks ” As against this claim the latest 
estimate of the German air-strength and its distribution over Europe 
has to be considered—annual production 24,000 ; air strength 30,000, 
distributed as follows : France and Low Countries (Holland A Belgium* 
—1,050 (first-line planes); Norway—300 ; Italy and Sicily—700 ; North 
Africa—500 ; Greece and Crete—100 ; the Russian front—1,600 ; Ger¬ 
many—400; Total—4,650 It has to be remembered in this connec¬ 
tion that for every air p’ane in the fighting line, there are about five 
more in reserve and in use for training and transport. Comparing 
these figures with Britain’s there is truth in the claim made in the 
middle of April, by the latter’s Labour Minister Earnest Bovin, that 
his country’s air-craft production had reached parity with Germany’s, 
and that in five or six weeks more the ontpnt of U S.A. factories 
will be equalling it to the combined production of Germany, Italy 
and Japan. Accepting at its face-valne this claim the question re* 
mained yet to be answered—why with this superiority in one of the 
major weaponB of the present war Germany still retained her hold oa 
‘‘occupied” Europe, retained nine-tenths of the area that she bad 
snatched from Russia ; why Japan which has an airoraft production 
of 300 only a month should be able to range over more than 6,000 
miles from the Aleutian Islands in the North Paciflo to New Britain 
north-east of Australia ? Answers to this question have not been 
forthcoming. But this the world knows that the air-raids sent out 
from Britain that have ranged-from Bergen and Danzig, to Venice 
Milan and Turin have failed to break .through the defences erected 
by German engineers like Todt and Bpeer who have rendered the 
coastal areas of Continental Europe nearest • to Britain “invulnerable 
against invasion attempt. ’* 
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We have tried to draw a picture of the European and African 
war fronts as these stood in June; 1942, the events and developments 


Allied 

"undertaking to 
oppen a Second 
front” in 1942 


dnriDg which form the subject of study in this volume of 
the Indian Annul Register. A “second front” to 
relieve pressure on Bussia remained to be opened, 
though a U. S. A. paper spoke in the last week of 


May that the Eussian Foreign Minister Molotov carried 
from his visit to Washington some sort of an “undertaking” that a 
“second front” would be opened in 1942. As the New York weekly, 
Time, put it: 

‘The map spoke eloquently for an Allied offensive in Europe. There the Allies 

would be closer to their own bases, closer to the enemy than in the Pacific.They 

also would find welcoming, Nazi-hating populations, instead of the uncertain, 
imperialized hordes of the Indies, Malaya and India.” 


The world has been told by Mr. Churchill who dictates policy 
and strategy in the British War Cabinet of the many deficiencies in 
their armour, specially shipping and transport, of the 
many other difficulties that stood in the way of a 
“second front”. But still the world speculated whether 
or not political prejudice has had any influence on 
the failure to send the long-waited-for and long-delayed 
help to the Soviet people. In discussions of the subject specially 
after Japan's sweeping victories that had hit the U. S. A. so hard in 
her self-esteem, the point has been raised that as Bussia has been 
receiving help from the “United Nations’’ and expecting and clamouring 
for more of it, she should reciprocate in some way. The news that 
a bomber, the “Flying Fortress”, has been sent to Bussia occasioned 
comments in the U. S. A. Press. The Washington Post can be regarded 
as representative of this feeling when it wrote : 

“The landing of an American bomber on BuBBian soil will reinforce the 
.feeliog that the Russians should be asked at least for passive co-operation in our 
war with Japan.” 

“We are not asking Russia for active co-operation in the Pacifio which the 
“United Nations” are giving Russia in Europe. Yet this co-operation is surely an 
argument for some approach to reciprocity.” 


Russia’s indiffer¬ 
ence to Allied 
debacle in the 
Far Bast 


The paper became concrete when it - suggested that Bussia should 
lend at least to the United States some of her air-bases in the Artio 
area, thus making it possible for the latter to direct a continuous 
air offensive upon Japan. Certain U. S. A. tacticians planned it this¬ 
wise. As the key to the victory in the Pacifio lies in the north, 
so does the key to the north lies in the Sakhalin. Geographic 
obstacles and poor communications should not be permitted to dim 
the value of this front. If the estimated losses of a year he concen¬ 
trated and accepted in an offensive in this front , that would not only 
, eject the Japanese from Earafnto (southern half of Sakhalin) but would 
follow them to Hokkaido with Hanshu (the main Japanese island) 
and Tokyo as the objective. The invasion of Hokkaido may take 
place not only from the Sakhalin but via the Eurile Islands which 
continue the Aleutian chain. American carrier-planes and bombing 
squadronB based npon Eamchatka would serve a double purpose. 
' While considering this complication, it may be noticed that the tacticians 
.of the Japanese fighting forces have anticipated such a development by 
‘ 15 . 
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An estimate ol 
this debacle 


bombing Dutch Harbour, the chief naval and air base ’ o! the Aleutian 
Islands and by occupying Kiska, the western-most island ol this chain 
of islands. Thohgh the point discussed in this paragraph is a digression 
from the story related above, Russia's indifference to the debacle 
that has overtaken her comrades of the "United Nations” has a distinct 
place in the record of World War II of the 20th century. - 

The discussion of Allied failures in Europe and North Africa traced 
thus far may have its relieving features in the glorious chapter of 
Russia's fight against the hosts recruited under the 
Nazi banner from almost flU countries of continental 
Europe except Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland, and perhaps 
Portugal. In the Far East the Allies have failed 
more ignominously. The measure of this defeat is incalculable to-day. 
An estimate of it given by a U. S. A. weekly, The Time of -New York, 
in June 1942 gives in summary the effects and consequences of Japan's 
victory. • 

“The U. 3. A. is already the senior partner among its allies in the battle." 

“And in the Far East the U. 8. A. hne actually taken over from Britain the 

greatest burden of the battle." 

“Yet the immediate military position of the "United Nations” is far weaker 
to-day than it was before Pearl Harbour.” 

“Before Pearl Harbour the ‘United Nations’ commanded the 8even Sens. 
The British strategy has been to blockade Europe until Hitler ran out of oil. 

Six months later the ‘United Nations' hare largely loet control of the 

Mediterranean, the eastern part of the Indian Ocean, and a good part 

of the Pacific (the part where rubber came from). They hare even had 

to permit the enemy to roam the Atlantic coastal waters of Continental 

U.S.A." 

has also become « problem of the United Nations, 

get oil from the U.S.A. (7,000 miles). The British 

from Venezuela, or around the Gape of Good Hope 

17 States of the U.8. whose entire civilian economy 

for 30 years, oil is rationed. That alone suffices to 

that the winning of the war has not begun and 

gone on apace. 


are not safe from 
coast is already 


Bttack, 

strewn 


“Meanwhile oil 
Australia must now 
have to get oil 
(11,000 miles.) In 
has been oil-motived 
tell the Americans 
that its losing has 

“At the end of the first six months of the wer the US. learnt 
three ugly facts : 

(1) “That even its continental borders 
that West coast raids are inevitable’; the East 
with the wreckage of its own %oast-wise tankers.” 

(2) . “That the British, as an ally, can be a liability as well as an 

asset. Tn the Far East, in Hongkong, in Malay, in Burma, aboard the Princm of 
Wales and Repulse, the unexpected weakness of their forces and the incompetence 
of their commanders almost made Americans forget the great lesson of 1040 
that Englishmen are brave” ; ' 

(3) . "That defence cannot win the war.” 

“The campaigns to date have been won by the enemy. 

,, /‘A*'" . 8ub ™ a !?" e ' °P?raling from Newfoundland to South America had 
attacked and ennk 213 vessels since Pearl Harbour, at the rate of more than a shiu 
. a day.” • r 

"The U.S. has been licked all along its eastern sea board. 

Ab against this sombre story of retreats and surrenders 
Press of the world could record “United Nations” success at 
battles of the Coral Sea and the Midway, and 

By the 


Allied suecenea 
In Pacific & Indian 
Ocean arena 


power. 


the 
the. 

-• the 

capture of vital bases in Madagascar. By the former 
two the P'S. Naval-and-air-forces "avenged” Pearl 
Harbour ; 'restored the balance of the Paoifio naval 
By the latter Britain helped- to dear the western part of the 
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Indian Ocean o! Jap prowlers of tbs sea. For once, it was said, 
"the British made an effort to get their first,” This 980 miles 
long island, the fourth largest in the world, belonged to France. 
There was every possibility that it might fall into Axis hands as 
Indo-China had been allowed to do. Its naval base at Diego Suarez, 
and the 4 major air-fields at Diego. Suarez, Ivato, Fort Berge and 
Majunga would have been invaluable for the Axis joining of hands 
in the Indian Ocean In the last volume of the Register we have 
disonssed the possibilities of the grand strategy of the Axis partners 
in Europe and Asia in which Marshal Ernest Bommel would be 
over-running Egypt and the Axis forces poised in Greece, Crete and 
the Dodecanese Islands, and sweeping through Syria and Palestine, would 
be meeting Jap ships in the Bed Sea and the Arabian Sea. That 
would break the “United Nations" blockade and present, Germany and 
Italy with the riches of the East, the Near and the Far East. The 
beating that Jap naval and air-forces received at Colombo and 
Trincomalee and the capture of Madagascar did not a little to intercept 
the march of this “grandiose plan". If Madagascar had fallen into 
Axis hands, the 250-miles wide Mozambique Channel between it and 
Mozambique in Africa’s eastern shore would have been infested with 
Axis air-craft and naval ships, playing havoc with Allied shipping 
to the Persian Gulf, to Egypt, to Karachi and to Bombay bringing 
the essentials of war and peace to Bussia, to Egypt and to India. 

We have tried to draw up a balance-sheet of Axis and "United 
'Nations" profit ,and loss during the first six months of 1942. In the 
last volume of the Register we traced the souroe 
A «Ii month*’ of the many forces that enabled Japan to gain such 
Balance Sheet resounding successes against Britain and the United 
States. There cannot be any manner of doubt that 
the incompetence of military commands and the congenital weakness 
of civil administrations combined to produce the disasters that, have 
startled the world—the vanquished and the victors alike. The report 
of the Commission appointed by President Roosevelt to investigate' 
into and fix the blame for the Pearl Harbour "day of disgrace" 
revealed the complacent disbelief in the dangers of which the 
Commanding General and the Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. A. 
Pacific Fleet had been warned by the Washington authorities for about 
twelve months, and exposed the other military failing that “the Navy 
was Navy and the Army was Army and never the twain should 
co-operate". With regard to Britain’s Far Eastern possessions, though 
the British Government has refused to hold # an inquest into the 
disease of the "Singapore spirit”, the same failings have been traced 
all through the Hongkong, Malaya, Singapore and Burma campaigns. 
We must await the end of the war to receive enlightenment on the 
many causes that brought down in ruins the structure of British 
Imperialism in this region of the earth. But one thing has come out 
in the context of this story of failures and stupidities—“the British 
Colonial polioy of not carrying the indigenous peoples’ support” for 
the prosecution of peace-and-war-aims, as Mr. Hore Belisha, 
Britain’s war minister in the Chamberlain Government, phrased the 
indictment. 

Observers from far and near, correspondents of the British and the 
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111114611 States Press, who have accompanied the British forceB in their 
retreats and fights have time after time stumbled on 
Borman dlwsMec- this hard fact. One can go on quoting them for any 
tlon & reyolt length. We give below representative extracts from 
their comments and communications. In the Over-seas 
Daily Mail (London) of the 28th March, 1942, appeared the following ; 

“As the Japanese) moved north the truth of the campaign in Southern Burma 
is emerging from the smoke, and the full extent of Burmese disaffection can be 
revealed”. 

“Numbers of Burmese went over to the enemy. The Jap formed them into 
'Burmese’ bands with blue uniforms. Bud it ia believed that these were in action 
against ui. Certainly these were active iu sabotage. The civilian population alao 
to some extent were anti-British.” 

The United Press (U.S.A) correspondent, Karl Eskelund, was told 
by an American pilot of the American Volunteer Group of air-men 
after visiting four Burma towns : 

"Natives in many districts have rebelled and are killing nnarmed Britisher*. 

The Burmese ere assisting the advancing Japanese in every possible way.Rangoon 

ia a horrible place. Foreigners risk their lives when they walk in the city, which 
are completely in the hands of the looters and killers who are running amok”. 

The most comprehensive account of the various factors that 
contributed to the defeat of the British was sent by Jack Belden, 
special correspondent of the New York Time (weekly). 

‘In the first, place we lacked sound political theory; we had no war aim in 
Burma. The people, advocating independence, were unfriendly from the beginning ; 
and when the Japanese began to succeed this ripened into open hostility." 

‘The open hostility of the people caused us to fight blindly.Intelligence 

broke down almost completely. The Japs were led by Burmese people through 
country paths, jungles, thickets, into the rear of our position again and again. 
causing numerous rond blocks, clogging our supply lines, disrupting communications 

and causing an adrerso psychological effect on the minds of men and officer*. 

Railroads were wrecked, cars were fired upon in the dark.The Japanese and 

•mall groups- of active Burmese that were their allies, literally and devastatingly 
burned their way through Burma. 

“Our lines of communication were uncertain. The railroads often did not 
run because the railwaymcn ran away or were intimidated by the Burmese". 

"We never received any reinforcements.” 

"Finally, the Japanese fought total war, backed by political theory and 
strengthened by powerful propaganda. They made this total war feasible by 
cornering economic life in conquered areas, utilizing labour power and Beizing raw 
materials to supply continuing war from war itself. It is a type of war thoroughly 
understood by Russians and Germans, half adopted by the Chinese, and little 
understood by Britain and America.” 

, \We, lacked air support. I he Japs continually knew our every movement* 
and picked out boles in our lines through which they pushed their troops." 

'Every cottage whs a machine-gun nest. They (our troops) have trampled 
over treeless, waterless Hills, and been sniped at by Burman traitors and Japs 
posing as Chinese.” 

In reply to analysis like this the Secretary of State for India, 
Mr. Leopold Amery, attempted a justification which only transferred 
the blame from these outskirts of the Empire to its centre at 
Downing Street. Speaking to members of the Birmingham Unionist 
Association, he asserted that Malaya had not been lost 

for lack of loyalty of its people or becausi of incompetence or want of 
sympathy on the part of our administrators. It is because we here at home failed 
sufficiently to fionour the obligations for their defence implicit in our trustee-ship.” 
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In trying to explain, in course of a broad-cast to Canada, the failures 
in Malaya and Singapore, Lord Beaverbrook said that the latter “was not 
lost to superior equipment", on the contrary "that 
Many Interprets- weight of munitions was on our side”. In course of 
tiona olthU lailure a speech at New York on April 23, 1942, he said : "We 
cannot explain our failures". This official British 
attitude leaves the door open to all sorts of speculations in which Mr. 
Amery’s are as plausible as the others that have been indulged in. 
Whether this attitude is conducive to the ultimate victory of the "United 
Nations" is more than one can hazard to say. Political sympathies 
or antipathies will have a part in colouring these speculations. But 
discomfort has seized the conscience of people whom force of circumstance 
has ranged on the side of Britain in what appears to be a defence of 
British Imperialism and all that it has Btood for as the pioneer of 
capitalist exploitation of distant lands and peoples since the middle of 
the 18th century. This discomfort has become most manifest in the 
United States which willy nilly will have to foot the bill of the present 
"global war". It is to this discomfort that we can trace the argument 
as it has been framed by one of the most wide-awake of U. S. publicists 
—“Pundit” Waiter Lippmann : 

‘‘It has never Beemcd possible to the pre-Singapore British Government that 

it could apply the principles of the Atlantic Charier east of the Suez.The 

Western nations must now do what hitherto they lacked the will and imagination 
to do ; they must identify their cause with the freedom and security of the peoples 
of the East, putting away the white man’s burden and purging themselvea of 
the taint of an obsolete and obviously unworkable white man'B imperialism. 

•‘We have reason to think that the peoples of Asia will believe us..... the 

Phillipino knew that under American law their own independence is assured to 
them......This is the only part of partnership that deserves to work. It is the only 

kind of patuership that can work.” 

This statement takes us into the heart of the problem of social and 
colour discrimination that has been embittering relations between men 
and men in the modern world. India and China which 
Racial & colour are inhabited by about half the population of the 

arrogance world are victims to such discrimination. This lowly 

status of theirs in the international world cannot 
restore balance to it when rival ideas and ideologies, conceits and 
ambitions, hopes and fears have converted whole continents and oceans 
into so many battle fields- Japan’s cannibal designs on China and 
her success in bringing Thailand, Malaya, Burma, the Dutch East IndieB 
and the Pbillipines into her “co-prosperity sphere," have forced the 
hitherto dominant Western peoples to dimly recognise that without the"help 
and co-operation of the more than ninety croreB of these two countries their 
own particular interests and the peace of the world cannot be ensured. 

For more than five years China has been maintaining the unity of 
her State and the integrity of the soul of her people under the leader¬ 
ship of one of the greatest men of this age—Generalissimo 
China’s “lifeline*” Chiang-Kai-shek. She has been encircled in the 

& India north-east and south-east of her territories ; her ports 

in the more than two thousand miles of her coasts 
have been blocked or taken away from her ; her contact with the world 
has been all but cut* Only through the North-West “Red Route" to 
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Busaift and through the South-West "Burma Road” did she maintain 
the line of communication on which rolled to her the weapons of war 
and. the materials of peace during these years. It has been reported 
that over this "Red Road” China received some of the captured German 
booty—Mauser rifles, machine-guns, anti-tank and anti-airoraft guns. 
Japan has been able to cut the “Burma Road’ 1 by her conquest of 
Burma. This danger did her far-sighted leaders anticipate. And they 
set their labour power to build an alternative Road. In the wild, 
peaked plateau where India and China meet, just above the conquered 
Burma some 20,000 Chinese cutters of Btones and Borne 4,00,000 other 
labourers blasted, hewed and dug away at a substitute route into India 
from Cheugtu, capital of the province of Szechwan, across 10.000 ft. 
peaks, across three rivers and many other obstacles between Biohang in 
China and a border railhead at Sadiya in north-eastern India ."—(Time 
February 9, 1942). The world knows now of this engineering feat, 
yet incomplete, though begun two years back ; the same paper reporting 
that it took two years and 2,00,000 labourers to build the easier 350 
miles stretch to Sichang. There is yet another substitute “route"—that 
supplied by about "100 transport planes" provided by the United States. 
Supplies landed in India’s west coast are carried across India by rail 
and flown some hundreds of miles to China from air-bases "somewhere" 
in India. Eaoh plane can carry a load of 3 to 4 tons ; daily rounds 
of trips by these planes could carry 9,000 to 12,000 tons a month—as 
much as the Burma Road had carried on trucks. These planes could 
carry most of the things the tracks did—pack mortars, field 
mortars, Bren guns, small machines, engine parts, medical supplies, 
radio equipment. This is how through India has been going help to 
China from the "United Nations". By driving the U. 8. administration 
from the Phillipines the Japanese have converted India into one of the 
bases of operations—distant operation through China—to be directed 
against them* By cutting the "Burma Road” the Japanese have shut 
one back-door of China, and forced another through India. 

. This development has given meaning to the new Allied strategy in 
the Far East— ‘India must be held not only for herself but for China 
also." The failure of Britain to hold Burma and 
India's place in Malaya and the eastern half of the Bay of BeDgal, 
this Strategy has forced this extended line of offence and defenoe. Till 
the end of the war when Governments will publish their 
versions of the war's successes and failures, and commanders of their 
armies, navies and air-forces will publish their stories, we must oontinue 
to speculate why the British did not accept the help profarred by the 
leaders of China in the shape of seasoned soldiers who have been 
trained into hardness by five years of battle with the Japanese 
technique. We have been told that this help was offered before the 
Japanese had burst into Thailand in their way to Malaya. We £ave 
yet to understand why the Allied High Command did not direct attack 
on the right flank or the rear of the Japanese army as it moved into 
Malaya. The Chinese soldiers were there at least. 

The consequence of this policy or strategy was that it was 

«■ 1 • 
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possible for the Japanese to take Burma‘with “only 50,000 troops", 
to quote Lieutenant-General Stillwell, the U. S.-bom 

The atory ot Commander-in-Cbief of the Chinese forces in Burma, 

"jungle warfare” It might also be that the superiority of Japanese 

soldiers—their toughness, their ability to “linger 

on meagre rations' 1 —weighed all along the campaign ; that to quote 
Lieutenant General Stillwell again—“you can't go up against him (the Jap) 
with a rag-tag and bob-tail collection of troops and hope to win". 
This depreciation, and the story, given out later, that the army in 
Malaya and Burma were not trained in “jungle warfare”, were hard 
to accept at their face value. "We do not know the classes of people 
that constituted the British army in these two countries. But it 
is difficult to believe that a few battalions were not formed' by men 
from the tribal areas to the north-west of \ India—the training 
ground of the Indian Army for about three quarters of a century; 
that Garhwal and Nepal did not supply their quota AH these men 
came from hilly and jungle tracks. Further, we learn from the 
Daily Mail that the 93rd Foot of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
went to Singapore in August, 1939, one month before the present 
war broke out, with the object of becoming “jungle specialists", and 
forming “Tiger patrols" ; other sections of the Indian Army—Indian 
and foreign—must have been made to pass through the same training. 
The question will, therefore, continue to be asked—why should the 
British army in Malaya’s jungle war-fare and Burma’s have failed to 
stand up to the Japanese as they poured into these foreign countries ? 
Perhaps, it is best to rest content with the reply given by Lord 
Beaverbrook that the failures in the Far Fast could not be explained. 

The developments during the seven months—December 1941 to 
Jnne 1942—since the 7th of December, 1941, when Japan started the 
war in the Far East—have brought us to this fact— 
Japan Invade * *° ^old Burma the Japanese must attack India ; to 

India ? maintain possession of the Dutch Bast Indies they 

must attempt the invasion of Australia. British and 
American papers gave it out that they were capable of attacking both 
simultaneously. None of these anticipations have come true* Between 
Mandalay and the eastern borders of Bengal lie 300 to 400 miles of 
almost uninhabited jungles and mountains without roads. In and 
about the Solomon Islands the Japanese have been held back. The 
possession of New Britain's Eabaul and New Guinea’s Gona-Buna 
area has not enabled them to approach nearer to Australia, though 
they have bombed Port Darwin any number of times. The monsoon 
has stopped them at a distance of about 40 miles from the State 
of Manipur within India's borders. The hands of their opponents have 
also been stayed from attempts to dislodge them from Burma. Cherrapoonji 
and Akyab are in the same line—north and south'—which is the 
wettest region in the world ; the former registering 500 inches of rain in 
the year, the latter 250 inches- It is not possible to say why the 
Japanese did not utilize their position in the Bay of Bengal to attack 
India through the air and sea, trying to disrupt and destroy the various 
organizations and institutions that have been set up there preparing 
weapons of war for future use. The bombing of Yizagapatam and 
Cocan&da, of Colombo and Trincomalee showed the danger of this 
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attack. In the Ceylon area the Japanese Buffered a defeat, thopgb inflicting 
on the British the loss of two cruisers— Dorsetshire and Cornwall — 
and of a small carrier— Hermes. Then they turned their back on 
India,^ Why ? 

Thq air-attack on Tokyo on April 18, 1942, must have been partly 
responsible for this turn of the tide. From the sea to the north¬ 
east had swept a fleet of U. S. bombers’ and “for 
Air attack on the first time in 2602 years the island cities of 

Japan by 0. S. Japan were subjected to enemy assault". Tokyo 

received the first bombs; Yokohama, the first port 
of Japan, was left “a wreokage"; the great Mitsubishi and Aichi 
air-plane manufacturing plants at Nagoya received attention as well 
as the shipyards and foundries of Kobe. The raiders ' were reported 
to have numbered 60. This air-attack posed a problem’ for .Japan— 
where did the raiders come from—from carriers or from air-bases in 
China ? Much later it came out that they had flown from carriers that 
bad started from Pearl Harbour, more than 4,000 miles away. But 
in April, the Japanese thought that these came from air-bases built 
in the provinces of Shantung and Chekiang, the latter the Generalissimo's 
native province. The names of Kinhwa, Nanchang, Hankow and 
Changsha leapt into prominence in those days. The fear of large- 
scale bombing attacks on their island homes from bases in China 
drove the Japanese to concentrate their whole attention on China—to 
destroy or occupy the air-bases in China, and to cut China off 
from all external sources of supply.' For the latter purpose Japan 
directed attack on China's south western province, Yunnan, from thre& 
directions—np the Hanoi-Kunming railway from Indo-China, up the Burma 
Road, up by roads from Myitkyina into western Yunnan. ThiB com¬ 
bination of Japanese moves appeared to be "a graver threat to China 
than any that has appeared in nearly five years of war", to quote 
an American authority. British failure to hold Burma intensified 
this threat. And the importance of India in the scheme of “United 
Nations” strategy for saving China and defeating Japan increased. 

We noticed in the last volume of the Register the differences that 
bad arisen between London strategists dominated over by Mr. Churchill and 
the leaders of the Pacific nations. Australia's leaders 
China's unitary were very bitter in their' criticism of this policy. But 

Mission to D. 8. the rulers of China could not afford to be so 

outspoken. They had to wait,. do their own part 
of the fighting, send their strategists to London and Washington 
to tell their opposite numbers amongst the “United Nations” of the 
experiences that they had gathered during their fights with the Japanese- In 
the second week of April, 1942, they sent a Military Mission to Washing¬ 
ton headed by General Hsiung Shih Hui ; the Gissimo’s nephew, 
Mr. Peter Chuh, was one of its members. A U. S. A paper has told 
us that the Mission rented a house, set up an office on the walla of 
which hung military maps, showing in detail the disposition of Japanese 
troops in China and all south-eastern Asia: inside this offioe 
sat on chairs “several men whose heads are crammed with 
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informations about the Japanese army, how it operates and how it 
fights”. Bat daring five weeks “no high-ranking U. 8. Army officer” 
took the “trouble to call on the telephone or kdook at the door of 
2,374 Massachusetts Avenue”. And General Hsiung issued a statement 
to the press pointedly pointing out that the “United Nations’" might 
not win “unless there is a unified strategy covering all the theatres of 
operations." 

In the last week of May the “United Nations” High Command— 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff—held its first sesion at Washington in which 
the principal Pacific Powers were represented. This 

Now High new organization superseded the earlier arrangements, 

Command announced in the beginning of January, 1942. The 
bitter disappointments of the Malaya, Burma, and 
Dutch East Indies campaigns had led to this supersession. General 
Archibald Wavell reverted to his position of Commander-in-Chief of 
India, adding Ceylon to his jurisdiction. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek retained his supreme command of the “United Nations,” whioh 
are now or may, in the future, be operating in the Chinese theatre 
of war including certain portions of Indo-China and Thailand. Lt. 
General Joseph Stillwell as Chief of Staff of the “Gissimo” controlled 
U. S. forces in India, Burma and China. It was at this meeting 
of the Allied Chiefs of the Staffs that the United States accepted “primary 
responsibility” for the Pacific Front. 

We- in India had no part pr lot in these discussions, though our 
hearts beat in uuision with the cause represented by China. The 
reason for this failure and inability is implicit in the 
India s h»lple«i- unnatural relation that subsists between the people 
n6,, fear* B * * and the State in India. The rulers of China early 
recognised the danger of this inner weakness of the ' 
oountry that should be a shield to the western frontier of their own country. 
This recognition must have brought Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India in the first week of February, 
1942, when the Japanese were hammering their way towards Singapore. The 
object of this visit was, to nse the words of the supreme leader of China, 
to have a “personal exchange of views” with the members of the Govern¬ 
ment in India, and with ‘prominent men” in India's public life, in 
order to “secure more effective united efforts against aggression”. The 
visit had been- preceded by a discussion held at Chungking between 
China’s Supreme Commander and General Wavell aa the threat to 
and through Burma became imminent. In his parting message he 
explained this idea more explicitly. To "his brethren, the people of 
India,” he addressed as follows : 

.at this most critical moment in the bistory of civilization our two 
peoples should exert themselves to the utmost in the cause of freedom for all 
mankind, for only in a free world could the Chinese and the Indian peoples obtain 
their freedom. Furthermore, should freedom be denied to either China or India 
there could be no real peace in the world”. 

To their "ally Great Britain” he confidently appealed;: 

.without waiting for any demands on the part of the people of India, 

(she) will as speedily as possible give them real political power so that they may 
be in a position further to develop their spiritual and material strength and thus 
realize that their participation in the war is not merely an aid to the anti-aggreesion 
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nations for securing victory, but also a turning-point in their struggle for India’i 
freedom. 

Those two quotations give ns the idea which brought about this 
historic visit—to make an attempt for the reconciliation of India’s 
national self-respect with Britain's interests. For the 
The motive* °t SU0CeS8 0 f this work he must have used his powers 
*. 8n *”lt of persuasion both on Lord Linlithgow and on the 

leaders of the Indian people. We know that his mission 
was a failure. Great Britain could not transfer “real political power" 
into the hands of the Indian leaders ; tho latter, therefore, could not 
persuade their people to render that heart-felt help to China that they 
desired. We will come to know the real facts of the Generalissimo's 
talks with Lord Linlithgow and the Indian leaders when the history 
of these times comes to be published. We do not know whether or 
not the bureaucracy in India welcomed the idea of the Chinese 
leader’s interference, however friendly, with affairs in India. He was 
feasted and feated and spoken of in complimentary terms, no doubt. 
But the correspondents of the Press. Indian and foreign, could not 
help commenting on the fact that Lord Linlithgow sent his aide-camp 
only to the New Delhi aerodrome to receive the honoured guests 
from China. The New York weekly, Time, dated March 16, 1942, 
wrote: “Last month when Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek paid his 
momentous visit to India, the Viceroy sent an aide to welcome him 

instead of going himself’. The leaders of the Indian National Con¬ 

gress, of the Hindu Maha Sabha, and of the Sikhs were profuse in their 
welcome ; the leaders of the Muslim League were of divided mind ; 
they were afraid that the removal of the Indian deadlock at the in¬ 
stance of the Chinese leader might do harm to their particularistic 
conceits and ambitions. 

It is a historical fact, however, that the vast majority of India's 
politically-minded people have been keen supporters of the national 
, . cause of China since the days when Dr. Sun Yat-Sen 

wlthVblna &* began his struggle for tho realization of the “Three 

Japan Principles of the People" in the life of the “Five Peoples" 

that make up the Chinese Nation— The Han, The 
Man, The Mung, The Huai, and the Tsan—The Chinese proper, the 
Maochus, the Mongols, the followers of Islam, and the Tibetans. It 
is true that Japan by her victory over Russia in 1904-'05 captured 
the imagination of all non-white peoples as the rising hope of their 
racial and national self-respect. In the opening years of this century, the 
visit of Kakuju Okakura, the author of The Ideals of the East, was 
one of the influences that inspired the Swadeshi Movement associated 
with the agitation against the Partition of Bengal. It is on record that this 
Japanese thought-leader was a welcome guest in the Tagore family 
at Calcutta where foregathered Rabindra Nath Tagore and other members 
of the family, Sister Nivedita of Ramkrishna-Vivekananda, Bipin 
Chandra Pal, P. Mittra and other thinkers and public men who were 
planning to make a “new departure” in the political thought and 
conduct of our people. But Japan’s treatment of Korea (I910-’ll), the 
history of her “21 Demands" made on the Chinese Republic in 1916, 
her invasion of Manohuria (1932) worked a change in their dreams of 
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an Asian Unity to be organized under Japan’s leadership against the 
pretensions of the Western peoples. 

The lining np of the Indian people by* the side of the Chinese 
became vivid in the correspondence between the Japanese poet Tone 
Noguchi and Kabindra Nath Tagore (September- 
BablndnTNath's October, 1938 ). The former had appealed^ to the 

correspondence latter, and through him to the Indian people, "to Study 

with Yone Noguchi the Japanese stand-point” in this fight between two 
neighbours. Time was when the Indian poet had spoken 
of "the living bond of love and reverence” that had hound him to 
the land from beyond which the sun rises. In the correspondence 
under notice he spoke with sorrow of the causes and the many consequences of 
the "desolating mutual destruction” in which China and Japan had 
got "entangled”. And this sorrow was intensified as he and his people 
contemplated the shattering of their hopes of an Asian renaissance 
in which Japan would be plying a helpful part : 

’*1 can no longer point out with pride to the example of a great Japan. It 
is true that there are no better standards prevalent anywhere else and that the 
so-called civilized peoples of the West are proving equally barbarous and even less 
worthy of trust”. 

The Japanese poet drew attention to the ultimate harm that 
India's attitude of criticism and condemantion of Japan's adventure in China 
may lead to : 

“What I fear moat is the present atmosphere in Ipdia which tends to wilfully 
blacken Japan and to alienate her from your own country......Believe me, it is the 

war of "Asia for Asia”. 

Babindra Nath found no grace in this doctrine. And the developments 
that have taken place since then to the present day when Japan 
has made good by blood and iron her claim' to be 
"Asia tor Asia” the leader of a “co- prosperity Bphere in Greater East 
**7 Asia” have proved the hollowness of this propaganda, 

as unsubstantial as the idea of the unity of a Christian 
Europe. It was true that in our own country also the question of an 
Asiatic Federation had been canvassed for about the same length of 
time, for about AO years since the Bus so-Japanese war. In certain 
previous volumes of the Register, specially those of 1938 and 1940, 
we have tried to understand and explain the many personal and 
impersonal influences that have played their part in encouraging and 
discrediting belief in this propaganda. The proceedings of the Indian 
National Congress daring the twenties and the latter thirties have to 
be studied to get a clear idea of the movement of .thought on 
this subject. 

At a time when the forceB of progress and reaction in Eastern Asia 
have ranged themselves in distinct and definite positions, when Japan 
has become the disturber of the peace to all progressive 
MswriolIndo- Peoples in Asia, when China has become the 

Chin comndeabip hope and friend of all that stands for human dignity, 
India has chosen her Bide. It is not possible to trace 
in full detail the history of the evolution of the new comradeship of 
.India and China, during the recent decades. But students of international 
.relations have not failed to take note of the faot that the Nationalist 
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. Movements in India and China have aoted and reacted on each other. 
Others have , tried to recall ns to “the anoient bond b of history that 
nnite the people of China and India aB brothers,” to quote Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek’s felicitous expression. We had lost all traces of this 
history till Babinda Nath Tagore recovered them from the debris of 
ages during his visit to China in 1924. The Chinese in appreciation 
of this great work, perhaps, conferred on him a Chinese same— 
Chu-Chen-Tan —“Thunder-voiced Bising Sun of India”—on the occasion 
of his 64th birth-day. Babindra Nath recalls this episode in lines of 
sensitive feeling : 

Once I went to China Those whom I had not met 

Put the mark of friendship on my forehead. 

Calling me their own. 


I took a Chinese name, dressed in Chinese clothes. 
This I know in my mind— 

Wherever 1 find my friend, there I am born anew,” 


"The ancient 
bonds ot history 
that nnite” the 
two peoples 


In these words Babindra Nath b peaks as a representative of India. 
Through him India and China have come nearer to each other, 
renewing ancient relations. In one of our Purauas—*• 
records of old times—there is a reference to one of 
the Mishin and saints of the clan of 'Vasiehta who 
went to Maha-Chin —Great China. In historic times 
since the rise of Buddhism the commerce of spiritual 
and material things between the two countries became brisk and 
remained so for more than a thousand years. The names of religious 
pilgrims, of seekers after- truth,' that became prominent and find a 
place in history are Kasyapa Mat&nga, Kumarajiva and Gunaratna 
among Indians; Fa-Shien, Hsuan-Tsang and Ti-TsiDg among Chinese. 
In the history of the Tcmtrik Cult there was mention of inter¬ 
communication between the two countries. How and why this profit¬ 
able commerce shrank in value and volume, it is difficult to say. 
And there is no doubt that for about three centuries it ceased 
completely. From the side of China the pilgrims to Buddha Gaya 
and other holy places of Buddhism in India have kept up some Bort 
of a relation. From the side of India there waB hardly any appreciation 
of this avenne of spiritual give-and-take. It was Babindra Nath, as 
we have said, who revived the old traditions. And in the Cheina 
Bhavan attached to the Visva-B harati, the nucleus of a World 
University, established by him at Bhantiniketan (Bengal), we have 
the Bign and symbol of a renaissance in Asia that would build up 
a newer and better world. 


For, there cannot he any manner of doubt that for better or for 
worse the life and labour of 90 crores of human beings will have to 
be counted in any world-development that we can foresee. As Will 
Durant put it in a magazine article, speaking of the Chinese : 

, "Surely the future must belong to • nation that can be happy without money, 
content without love, strong without good food, healthy without soap. And intelli¬ 
gent without knowledge 1 ” 


The coming together of this vast mass of humanity must have a 
meaning in the scheme of oreation, hidden though it may be at 
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, present from our limited comprehension. A sensing 

C & the World’s * this development was presented to the European 

future world in a book by a pacifist who suffered for his. 

belief during 1914—’18, Dr. G. F. Nicolai, sometime 
Professor of Physiology at the Berlin University. In The Biology of 
War he indicated the possibilities of a Chinese awakening in these words :' 

.“the Sons of Heaven have the enormous advantage of being able to work 

equally well under all heavens, whether under the icy waBte of tundras or under 
the burning sun of Sumatra. Apparently, this is a special Mongolian peculiarity ; 
even primitive Teutonic peoples simply melted away nnder the southern sun to 
which their impulse had led them, and Negro races got consumption if transferred 
to colder climates," 

Thera may be a hint of “Yellow Peril” in the words quoted 

above. The late Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany who started and lost 
■ World War I. of the 20th Century is credited with 

—nuefena^fYn'ew ra ' 3 ‘ n 8 the cry of “Yellow Peril” to Europe. That is 

brotherhood no longer a factor in international affairs. New 

developments have started the growth of certain 
mental and material processes that, the world hopes and prays, will 

help to eliminate all narrow racial and colour conceits in the conduct 

of States- The joint efforts for the defeat of reactionary forces in 

which India and China are partners to-day indicates the possibilities 
of such a future. In a previous para we have referred to commerce 
in matters spiritual between India and China. In recovering fuller 
traces of it Indian and Chinese scholars and researchers will come upon 
many interesting things. The Cheena Bhavan at Shantiniketan nnder 
the guidance of Prof. Tan-Yun-Shan has been laying the foundations'' 
of a noble and necessary work—necessary for friendship between 
nations—friendship built on knowledge. The appreciation of the 

worth of this work has been more than handsome from the side of 
China. Funds have come from it to give the Cheena Bhavan a start; 
the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek have donated Bs. 80,000 
for the development of "cultural fellowship between China and India, 
through the medium of the Viswa-Bharati.” 

This fellowship will also pave the way for the commerce in 
things material between our two countries. And in this connection 
it is significant of the fnture that the country 

The Bay of Bengal that is to-day known as Bengal had a part 

area A China to play in the evolution of China’s economy. Havell’s 
Eiitory of India made a reference to this fact. An article 
in the Pacific Affairs (September, 1984) has said that without'a knowledge 
of bronze weapons and irrigated rice culture there could not have been 
inorease in population and the foundation of large organized States in 
China. Beferring to the development of the latter the article has 
the following : 

‘ The cultivation of irrigated rice culture appears to have begun in North¬ 
eastern India, somewhere around the head of the Bay of Bengal. ltB diffusion 
hence, both East and West, had commenced at leaBt as far back as the second 
milleuium B. O. It must have reached the Yang-tze Basin by the Burma-Yunnan 
route, and then travelled to the Bed Basin of ezechuan. Thence it even worked 
up to Kansu where the painted pottery makers knew it. Eastward the growing 
of irrigated rice extended itself down the great river and latterly np its tributaries 
until it reached the coastal regions.” 
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The relation between India and China has thus a longer history 
than we generally know of. The Burma-Yunnan Bo ad is not a 
20th century fact on which 20th-century books and 
Material & newspapers have written so profusely. The necessities 
spiritual ties 0 f survival in a 20th-century war might have 
brought China's South-west—the six provinces 

of Hunan, Kwangsi, Yunnan, Kweichow, Szechuan (Chunking, 
the war capital of China lies in this province) and SikaDg— 
into the lime-light, as the base of China's national recovery and 
eventual victory in the war. We may excite ourselves over projects 
of building a railway between Burma and Yunnan ; over the building 
of high roads between Assam and Szechuan. But in times beyond 
memory, four thousand years back, from the head of the Bay of 
Bengal area started a stream of culture, irrigated rice culture, material 
and concrete, that enriched China’s life, and enabled her to build up 
organized States for herself. That stream flowed to meet the demands 
of a not less stronger urge to life. Thus through the expanse of four 
thousand years, India and China stretch their arms and link their 
fingers for the service of a common cause. And men and women 
with historic imagination in both the countries can view the visit of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang Kai-shek as a 
natural event, as the renewal of a brotherhood in things material and 
in things spiritual. 

Btudents of sociology have told ns that there has been a mixture 
of Indian and Mongolian blood in the eastern provinces of India ; one or 
two publicists of the Brahmaputra Valley (Assam) 
Hopes ot the have told us that they are not Indian, that they belong 
future to the Mongolian race, and that after centuries of 

“Indianness” they feel in themselves responses to the 
cry of common blood—the Mongolian blood. We do not know what 
the future holdB in store for us of the two nations, how near we will 
be coming together through the highways and airways that are being 
erected in the now-unknown regions which once had been trodden by 
Indians and Chinese in their comings-in-and-goings-on. The dust of 
times and the jungles of Nature might have hidden these paths 
from us both. But in the 20th-century struggles for survival as self- 
respecting human beings, the Gods and men haye brought Indians 
and Chinese together for the advancement of what national and 
international good only the future can say. In the living present we 
have been called upon to co-operate in a war of continents and 
oceans, in which old relations are being snapped and new onos forged. 
It is in the background of events far and near, in the perspective of 
revolutionary events shaking the foundations of social life far and near, 
that the visit to India of the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
bos to be viewed. And in this effort of imagination and intellect the 
meeting of two ancient friends, long lost sight of, gains a new meaning 
in the new world that is being shaped by the blood and tears of 
millions of men and women in all the parts of the globe. 

The story told so far makes it clear that India and China have 
got to know more of each other if they were to co-operate for pur- 
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poses of world history in the near Juture. The 
by proosstolrfr- polifcicaily-consoious people of India know more of 
education Britain and Europe than of this immediate neighbour 

of theirs to the east; the politically-conscious classes 
of China know more of the life and conduct of the II. S. A. people 
across the Pacific Ocean, 6,000 miles distant, than of their immediate 
neighbour to the west. Pearl Buck has told us in an article in the 
New York monthly, Asia, that “Thanks to Japan", to Japanese 
bombers and the Japanese army, the intellectuals of China have been 
forced to know anew their country and their people which they had 
come to regard as nbn-axistent beyond the coastal area of their 
country wherein had been built up by the ‘ foreign devils’’ the towns 
and cities that drew into them all that was enterprising and adven¬ 
turous amongst the Chinese. Ab Lin Yutang has written in his book —My 
Country and My People —“Shanghai is not China, but Shanghai is 
an ominous indication of what modern China may come to.” Authors 
of books on countries that bowed low before the aggressive 
modernism of Western countries, accepted the political domination 
of white rulers, have written on the class of men and women 
produoed by the methods of administration and enlightenment of their 
alien rulers—men and women “who frankly did not know how to 
live in their own country and in the age in which their country still 
was." In China also this phenomenon had developed, and would have 
continued longer if the West had not betrayed itself during the last 
world war, and had not been hit by slump and depression that followed 
after a year or two of the war profiteers’ prosperity. The failure of 
soience to control or regulate its innumerable progeny has created 
the mentality of disappointment and discomfort, of bitterness and resent¬ 
ment amongst the hitherto "master races”—amongst their toiling masses. 


In every country this bitterness found expression in books, pamphlets 
and poems. The Victory in the last Great War and the betrayal 
of the peace that was to sanctify it were parents of 
Wm* 6 weary & vast revolutions in thought and action. Feelings 

disillusioned generated then draw their inspiration from misery in 
material life. They burst out into view in poems like 
the following that appeared in the Daily Herald (London) entitled— 
"The Toast”. It was addressed to England, it is true. It might have 
been addressed to the rulers of any country, victor or vanquished, 
great or small, Imperial or Colonial. England which had set herself up 
as an example to all the world or claimed to do so, England as 
guide to conduct to all people, England in this poem is taken as the 
representative of the ruling classes in all countries. The poem was 
written by “an unemployed Ex-Service man,” Frank W. Howe of 
85, Addington Road, Bow, London E. 


"Protector of weaker nations, whether Arab, or Pole, or Greek ; 

Always ready to help—abroad—'tie the second time we speak, 

We have drunk before to thy greatness where the sunken roads ran red. 
Some of us drink this second toast—but the lucky ones are dead. 

Ocean and dock and harbour, where flaming warship sank ; 

Field and forest of Flanders are red with the first we drank. 

Now—workleaa, homeless and hopeless—a second toast we give 
To a land where heroes—and profiteers—but no one else—can live. 
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We're down in the gutter, England—down and damned and done— 

But we pledge a toait to thy greatness, thy greatness that we have won, 

With water stale from the gutter, we pledge thee, deep and strong. 

Oh land, where a man ie free—to starve, if he doesn’t take too long." 

Interpreters of the new developments in world history known 
to ns as Bolshevism, Fascism and Nazism or the “Imperial Way” 
of Japan, have told ob that the people, the toiling 
^Tht^V^ew 7 masses in almost all eonntries, have shown by their 

* way conduct that they were prepared to sacrifice their 

freedom and the# democratic ways of their life if 
they could get an assurance of economic stability, of peace between 
men and men, between nation and nation. These experiments have 
not yet fulfilled the hopes and desires of the masses. They have, 
on the other hand, been called upon to more work, to sacrifice more, 
to bleed more, for the sake of hopes that are proving to be liars, 
for the Bake of desires that are destined to remain unfulfilled. Faced 
by disappointments like these, thought-leaders amongst western nations 
have been surveying the world for a philosophy of conduct that 
would restore health' to their twisted world. In this searoh they 
stamble on Eastern truths that appear to promise them peace, and deliverance 
from the fret and fever of which they are the victims. The Btory 
of this search suggest to "colonial” or “semi-colonial” peoples that 
they' should return to their own institutions of society and state, 
and regaining their— Stoarqj, contribute to the healing of the world. 
This appeal has helped to strengthen the nerves of understanding 
and the moral fibre of disinherited peoples. This come-down of the 
dominant nations, the description and demonstration of the failure of Western 
peoples to uphold human happiness have come to Asiatio and African peoples 
with a new message of assurance that perhaps their habits of thought and 
conduct were not "so bad" after all, that perhaps their qnietitude held 
in its bosom seeds of a completer life. In the 1936 volume of the 
Annual Register in tracing the evolution of the process by which 
the people of India re-captured confidence in the philosophy and prac¬ 
tices of their composite national life, we dealt with this aspeot of the 
matter in certain detail. The present stirring on the waters of life 
in all countries will start fresh comparisons between the social patterns 
of the Western and Eastern peoples, and we have no doubt that the 
latter will come out of the test quite honourably. Not only in the 
realms of thought but ako in the practical conduct of affairs of State 
a new confidence is astir among Arabs and Persians, Egyptians and 
Afghans, Turks and Syrians, Indians and Ohinese, that is the promise 
of a better world order. 

For five years China has been meeting Japanese assaults on her 
honour and material interests. Single-handed she has been keeping up 
this fight. And when Japan has presented to her such 
British tan ores A valuable allies as the United States of America and 
Chiu’s tears Britain, she appears to be facing a greater danger in 
June, 1949, than in July, 1937 or 1988 when she 
had to leave her capital at Nanking to the tender mercies of the 
Jap soldiery. It was a tragio irony that Britain refused or declined 
her assistance at the early stage of the Bnrma campaign ; and it was an eye- 
opener at a-later stage, after the fall of Rangoon, that for about ten days 
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since Maroh 18 at Toungoo and round about, “a lone Chinese division’* was 
left to fight "the Japanese motorized 55 Division and regiments from 
the 38rd Division,” to quote from the chapter—“Military Affairs’’—in 
the book— China after Five Years of War —published by the Chinese 
Ministry of Information, and available at the Calcttta Branch. The 
book is made up of certain pamphlets written by Chinese publicists on 
various phases of Chinese life functioning under the pressure of a 
national war. The disappointing experiences of the Chinese divisions 
with British tactics in Burma must have been partly responsible for 
the Burma debacle, throwing light on the political and military deficien¬ 
cies of British administration in eastern Asia. This discovery must 
have been one of the reasons that brought the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India to use their influence in setting right the 
political deficiency by persuading the leaders of political thought and 
conduct in our country to throw in their weight and prestige—their individual 
and party influence, into the defence-and-offence organization of India. 

The Supreme Commander of China had a right to expect better 
results from his Mission to India. His people bad demonstrated that 
they had the stature, moral and physical, to stand 
Modem China’* up and exchange blows with the Japanese, not for 
glorious biitory weeks or months, but year after year, for five long 

years. The New York Time has recorded this glorious 
chapter in China’s history. 

“His people had been beaten and battered from one end of China to the 
other. Their cities bad been bombed ; their soldiers gassed ; their women raped. 
From Valley Forge through Valley Forge he has fought and gone on fighting. 
The aid that the democracies promised him was never enough. But he kept on. 
In earlier years he had fought a retiring battle. But in 1941 he fought the Japanese 
to a stand-still. That was an achievement neither British nor Americans have yet 
accomplished.” 

This epic of endurance is being written by men and women— 
orores of them—in their blood and tears. How the miracle has been 
achieved will be the theme of bards and poets of 
How China die- many lands which they will love to celebrate in 

covered herself words of pathos and of fire. Lin Yu-taDg in the 

chapter entitled—“Story of Sino-Japanese War’’—in 
his book— My Country & my People —has traced for us the process 
by which China did discover herself: how the bitter lesson in 
disillusionment first at the Versailles Conference, then at the League 
of Nations, and finally through a life-and-death struggle with Japan, 
rid her “of hesitancy and importunity and begging for mercy, of 
evasion and futile pleaB for intercession, and useless crying over broken 
pledges,” and at laBt enabled her to “nerve herself to the new atmosphere 
of the household” of modern aggressive and predatory nations. In 
China after Five Years of War, we have an informing record of 
the various organs of social life and institutions of constructive 
nationalism that have grown up under the auspices of the Kuo Min- 
tang. These have undertaken the task of shaping “a sprawling 
mass of humanity" into a modern “fighting nation organized by 
railways and radios and propaganda bureaus and equipped and armed 
for carrying on or resisting international aggression.*’ It, China’a 
history of shame and disgrace since 1840, when Britain’s “Opium 
War" started the era of aggression and encroachments on her sovereign 

17 
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rights to 1893-’94 when pigmy Japan defeated her, to the "Boxer” 
outburst in 1900—organized by "The Righteous Fraternity of Fist- 
fighters”—and the sack of Poking by the international army—this 
history discredited the Mancha Court beyond recovery. Then came 
the attempt at recovery by the Republic ; the "21 Demands” present¬ 
ed by Japan which, if acted upon, would have reduced the country 
to a “colony,” followed by persistent encroachments till Japan exposed 
her hands by the "rape of Manchuria”—this Btory of a diseased body 
politic recovering itself by the inner strength of its being is told ub 
in the two books from which we have quoted above in many places. 

Lin Yu-tang’s book helps ns to probe into the biology of the 
Chinese people and understand its psychology. The miracle of her 
survival through the centuries, as of India’s, is an 
intmo^eabediM argument in support of the plea that these two 

the «pMt of sew ancients amongst the other nations of the world have 
China continued in the world's stage for thousands of yean 

because in the scheme of creation they have a definite 
contribution yet to make for the enrichment of the world’s life. 
He has given us a character-study of the Generalissimo whom 
he calls “the supreme chess-player of the Far East and one 

of the greatest political chess-players of all time.” His "inhuman 
coolness” has enabled him to stand the insults that Japan heaped 
on his people for about twenty years ; the cultivation of this virtue 
has made it possible for him to rein in his people from making an 
ultimately outburst against the aggressor from the east. His coolness, 
his "fine calculations,” his stubborness, "unusually un-ChineBe,” have 
made him the recognized leader of "a new nation,” the law-giver of 
“a new society,” recognized all over the world as such—one of the 
builders of China—one of those few in every age and every clime whom 
Pearl Buck described as "a modern, whose roots are firmly in the 
past, but whose .rich flowering is in the present.” The spirit that moves 

these millions has embodied itself in the Generalissimo; the spirit 

that haB enabled unknown men and unknown women to face the 
Japanese terror, to Bee their homes burnt over their heads, to see 
their children die, and yet go on building roads and dams and clear¬ 
ing waterways so that a better China may emerge ont of the tribula¬ 
tions in the material conditions of their life. Watohing from afar the 
hundreds of Chinese labourers building her roads, a Western writer 
broke out into this paen of praise : 

The great Himalayas tower about the men, toiling at their task. Like while- 
capped giants the mouutains look at labourers who seem like ants, scurrying 
hither and thither. But in the hearts of these' men there ie a great faith. And it 
is a faith which oau move mountains." 

This admiration, so poignantly felt and so vividly expressed sanotifies 
the sorrows and sufferings of our Chinese neighbours And India would 
The Indian ^ ave been glad and proud to be of service to the noble 
National Congress canB0 represented by them. The Indian National Congress 
& China has been consistent in its sympathy with China. 

And we know that under Dr. Bun Yat-sen's leadership the 
politically-consoious among the Chinese showed their awareness of the 
many events that was demonstrating the strength of the Nationalist 
Movement in India, The founder of the Chinese Republic in his leotures 
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on the methods and ideals of Chinese Nationalism delivered in 1923-'24, 
which were later incorporated in The Three Principles of the People, 
drew attention to the Non-Co-operation Movement in India, and its 
application to the different conditions in his own country where the 
“foreigners” had not yet come to run into Governmental and adminis¬ 
trative machinery. From the side of India the establishment of the 
Bepublio in China had been welcomed as paving the way to an "Asiatic 
Federation,”—a topic on which C. B. Das and Srinivasa Iyengar as 
Presidents of the Congress had expatiated in their inaugural speeches 
in 1922 and 1926. At the Madras session (1927) a proposal to send 
a Medical Mission to China was mooted ; a resolution was passed recording 
protest against “the dispatoh of Indian soldiers by the Government of India 
to suppress the Chinese national movement of freedom,” demanding the 
recall of Indian troops from China and calling upon Indians never to 
go to that country “as an agent of the British Government to fight 
or work against the Chinese people.” The Congress Medical Mission 
failed to go because the Government refused to allow the necessary pass¬ 
ports. At the Calcutta Session (1928) the Congress sent greetings and 
congratulations to China for having “ended the era of foreign domi¬ 
nation in their country.” The next few years in India were years of 
intensive political fight against British Imperialism. The Lucknow, 
Faizpur and the Haripura Congress sessions were marked by an inter¬ 
national out-look that had developed under the inspiration of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Subhas Chandra Basu; Japan's “China Incident”, started 
in July, 1937, swung India’s feelings and opinions wholly against the 
aggressor. And it was while the latter was head of the Congress Exe¬ 
cutive (1938) that the Indian Medical Unit could be arranged to be 
sent to China on September 1, 1938. A former President of the 
Congress, Mrs. Sarojini Naidn , spoke of the unimportance of this Unit 
compared to China’s needs. But its value lay in the fact that it was 
“a gesture of India's solidarity in endorsing China's valour.” Dr. Atal 
who bad experience of similar service in Spain was head of this Unit. 
Since those days the sympathy of India and her admiration for China 
has been constant and unwavering. Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru’s fight 
to Chungking in August, 1938, linked the two countries more closely. 
Till to-day Japan’s victorious march through Malaya and Burma has 
made the two countries comrades in feeling in a common fight for 
the defence of international decency and national self-respect. 

Japan has turned China’s flank, and both by land and sea Bhe has 
made a threatening advance in her rear. Confronted by this new peril 
the Generalissimo and the Government of China had 
The Chinese to know what was the position in their rear, represented 
Government^ had a t present by India. It was for getting this information 

condition* In first-hand that the leader of China paid bis visit. The 

India Calcutta British daily— 27te /Statesman —thus described 

the purpose of this visit, and the impression the party 
carried with them from India ; 

To know where India stands, how solid she is in support and, if not solid, 
how she can become so, what potentiality and resources she can be counted on to 
develop and contribute, whnt is the country's morale—all these information is 
vital lor China.They are not satisfied with whnt they fonnd. They have in¬ 

dicated clearly what is wrong and they return fall of hope that under the 
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corapeiling impact of the world war India is about to find herself folly where she 
ought to be.” ; 

We have tried above to -understand and explain IbV"develop-, 
merits that led to this latest contact between India and China, foroetF* 
by the conditions of war released by Japan upon the hnndred crorea 
of men. and women in Eastern Asia. It was suggested in “die-hard** 
quarters that tbe leader of China by trying to interfere with the affairs of 
India did a thing which waB unusual. But the times were unusual also. 
And China by her heroic endurance of five years has earned her right 
to Bay something on how the “grand strategy” of the “United Nations" 
should be carried on in her immediate neighbourhood. 

China's life and death struggle, her concentation on war activities, 
form part of an evolution that was laid down by the founder of the 
Chinese Republic about 20 years back. It has not 
^'pollens* of* been possible for us to deal in detail with the 

■ new China basic ideas that started from Dr. Snn Yat-sen and 

have brought China into this war with Japan—the 
doctrine of the Three Principles of the People, and the three Btages by 
which these have to be realised in the life of the people, and how they hare 
responded to their message. The “The Principles” are : 

(1) Independence of China as a nation ; 

(2) Democratic control of tbe internal life of China ; 

(3> Socialization of the more important units of economic activity, such as 
railroads, electric power etc. 

The Btages are—Militarism, Tutelage, and Constitutionalism. At the 
first period the revolutionaries are to subdue tbe war-lords and other 
provincial satraps who would try to take advantage of the transition 
created by the fall of the Mancbn dynasty. These men tried to set 
up independent administrations thus threatening the unity of the country. 
Their defeat was the first duty imposed on the republican leaders by 
the conditions of their country's ultimate victory over all separatist 
and selfish interests. This stage—tbe Napoleonic Btage of tbe Chinese 
Revolution—Dr. Sun Yat-sen defined as Militarism. Tbe war against - 
Japan bas also been helping to strengthen this militarism- The second 
st#ge—Tutelage—was built on tbe belief that tbe Chinese people were 
not ready to undertake the form of representative and responsible 
government of the present times. On tbe party—the Eno Min-Tang— 
devolved the exercise of tbe sovereign powers of government and the 
duty of preparing the people for the exercise of tbeir political rights. 
The third stage—State Socialism—wonld work out the problem of 
decent “livelihood” for the people. The Re-organization Convention of 
the Eno Min-Tang adopted, in January, 1921, a programme in this 
behalf; a few itema of which are given below : 

(1) all unequal treaties to be abrogated. 

(2) All loans that do not injure the country politically and economically 

to be repaid. r ' 

(3) Loans contracted by militarists which do not serve the Rood of the people 

of China, not be paid. * 

These have been the basic principles and policies of the Chinese 
Nationalist Movement. Tactics have differed with different times and 
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different leaders. Dr. Snn-Yat-sen in his early life as 
tlons of china's a evolutionary, for instance in 1905, was rigid in his 
leaden in post- programme of the .overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty, 

Republican days of the foundation of a Republic ; at that time the 

Tong Min-hui in which were represented the three 
principal groups of Chinese revolutionaries had suggested or adopted 
aa a plank of their party "an alliance between the Chinese and 
Japanese peoples." It is well-known that Dr. Sun received valuable 
help from Japanese civilians and militarists, and often found asylum 
there from the wrath of Manchu administrators, and of the reactionary 
politicians of China after the foundation of the Republic. Of these 
the most prominent was Yuan-Shi-kai, and the agents of foreign 
capitalist interests, the chief of whom was Chun Limpak, leader of 
the Canton Merchants’ Party, the "campadore” (head business agent) 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank at Canton. This person organized 
a Merchants' Volunteer Force which aimed at the overthrow of the 
Canton Government. The Generalissimo himself had had his military 
training in a Staff College in Japan, and had Berved several years 
in the Japanese army. As a matter of tactics the Kuo Min-Tang had 
resolved in 1924 to co-operate with the Soviet Union, to allow 
communists into membership, and to organize the farmers and workers 
to build up a basis of mass support for the Party. In his last days 
Dr. Sun had leaned on Soviet help. The Russo-Chinese Agreement 
signed on May 31, 1924, had by its Art. IV abrogated all the treaties and 
agreements “concluded between the former Tsarist Governments and any 
third party or parties affecting the sovereign rights or interests of 
China.” For years the Soviet has been helping to uphold China’s 
struggling democracy. But General Chiang Kai-shek, as he then was, 

did not appear to have much appreciated the value of this 

alliance. Lin Yu-tang has spoken of his "anti communist 
complex, born of his days of association with Borodin.” His 

campaign against the labour unions, the peasant movement and 
the student organizations, begun in 1927, has cost China dear The 
Nanking Government under the control of General Chiang Kai-shek had 
pledged itself to “the ruthless extermination of the communists”, an 
aotivity that became “an obsession with him.” For seven long years 
“he spent his best time and a very heavy part of China’s national 
revenue in fighting them, in five successive campaigns, using more 

and motre resources until in the Fifth Campaign, in late 1933, he 

mobilized nearly a million soldiers.” In Edgar Snow’s book —Red Star 
Over China —we have this epic story told ; Lin Yu-tang haB summarized it, 
and tells us why he dwelt on the “anti-communist complex” of the leader 
of China, the bias that 

“made him commit the one mistake of policy in ail those years and pass by 
the opportunity of making a definite alliance with Russia in 1935, which would 
have prevented the war” (between China and Japan). 

This interpretation was based on insufficient data, as it appears 
from later events which came to light in January, 1939. Lin Yu-tang’s book 
was first published in February, 1939 ; the edition we 
Soviet help and have seen is dated May 1939. This fuller knowledge 

advice to China makes necessary a modification of the criticism of the 

polioy followed by the Chinese Government. We get 
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it from Dr. Snn Fo, President of , the Legislative Tuan, in a statement 
made on January 1,1939. It appears that M. Bogomoloff, the Soviet 
ambassador to China, arrived at Nanking in April 1,1937, with proposals 
for a full-dress Russo-Chinese Alliance, namely, that Russia and China 
Bhould sign a Non*Aggression Pact as also a Mutual Assistance Pact; 
he also suggested that China should take the initiative in proposing the 
-convocation of a Pacific (Peace) Conference. The ' Chinese Government 
“deliberately" postponed action on the lines suggested by the Soviet 
Government “for fear it might prejudice assistance from Great 
Britain and America". This expectation was not realised then, 
and even now when China iB one of the pillars of the “United Nations”, 
British and American help during these months since December 7, 1941, 
has been like a trickle. It was not any “anti-communist complex" that 
really stood in the way of a Russo-Cbinese Alliance. All the same, it 
has to be deplored that the Soviet suggestion was not acted upon. Chinese 
initiative in convening a Pacific Conference would have turned the tide 
of world affairs, at least of affairs in Asia. By acting as suggested China 
would have come aB a leader and not as a suppliant to the. imperialistic 
Powers of the world. Buch a Conference would not have confined itself 
to Japan’s “special position,” but would have dealt with the special 
privileges of other Powers—the presence of foreign troops in China, con¬ 
cessions, extra-territoriality, spheres of influence, control of China's Customs 
Administration, leased territories, naval bases, etc, etc.—problems that 
China had unsuccessfully raised at the Washington Conference (1921-22). 

, It appears also that Japan got scent of some such matter, and 
announced on July 4, 1937, its plan to call “a Continental Economio 
, Conference to consolidate the economio relations of Korea, 

Connter^Chlna^s Manobnria and North China" and to establish a unified 

recovery economic system under a comprehensive economio plan 
for the three areas. British capital was to assist the 
Japanese in the exploitation of this “Organio continental bloc”—parti¬ 
cularly North China ; and this “bloc” was to be closely linked, through 
oapital investments, with Japanese industries. Questions in the Houbo 
of Commons with regard to negotiations between leaders of British and 
Japanese industries could not wholly re-assure feeling in China, as Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee is his “Survey of International Affairs (1937)“ commented : 

"...i..there can be little doubt that the fears engendered by the London 
negotiations contributed to the determination of the Nanking Government to 
strengthen their grip on North China before any agreement among third parties 
bad time to become effective.” 


A remarkable 
century A Its 
prophets 


We have told our story of the many recent events that have brought 
India and China nearer to eaoh other in one of the greatest crises of 
their national life. Both the countries had adopted the 
“hermit policy" as a protective measure of their social 
and cultural values. Why they did so we will never know, 
when they did so we cannot point out to any exact 
date. Four thousand five hundred years back India and China were not 
hermit nations. Historians have commented on a remarkable fact that 
during the century, five hundred yean previous to the Christian era, R 
galaxy of prophets appeared almost at the same time in countries 
as. far apart as China and Italy—Laotze and Confucius In 
China, Buddha and Mahavira in India, ZoroaBter in Iran, Ezekiel and 
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(he Second Isaiah in Judea, Thales in Ionea and Pythagoras in Southern 
Italy. Their advent can be explained by a wide-spread social disintegra¬ 
tion threatening the life and conduct { of millions of men and women. 
These path-finders must have appeared in response to keenly-felt distress 
and doubt felt by the Chinese, the Indians, the Iranians, the JewB, 
the Greeks. and the pre-Boman Italians. This distress and douht 
must have been a link between peoples so distant from one 

another. And the prophets must have been moved by a common 

impulse to have appeared almost at the same time and to have 
pointed to the way of salvation to so many millions of people. This 
history ought to have prepared them for a League of Nations where 
their representatives would meet and discuss the many ills from 

which their societies suffered. But experience proved otherwise. And 
onr ancestors more than four thousands years back who had thrilled 
to the message of these prophetB in the different countries were followed 
by men and women who knew not their common heritage. 

To-day it requires no little effort of imagination to draw inspira¬ 
tion from this history. But world events, the threats of barbaric 

appetites and ambitions, have made us all, in all 
Through rivalry countries, into partners in an adventure on the result 

^oit^to'co'part- 1 * w bich the self-respect and happiness of mankind 
serahlp depends in ways not fully understood at present. 

Humanity may be divided into warring nations to-day. 
But the forces released by modern science and the present war mnst 
compel us, if we desire to survive, to build a world-soheme of 
partnership in a common work. The visit of the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India, and the manner in wbich the 
Indian people welcomed them, have spun new threads of fellowship 
for ninety croreB of human beings, counting almost half the population 
of the world. We may hope that this will be no short-time war- 
arrangement. India and China might not have gained the immediate 
object desired by both of them. But the events of February, 1912, 
will stand as a land-mark in the history of their two countries, and 
will influence world-history, and its future evolution. Men and women 
conversant with international affairs, in touch with vital forces 
of present-day history, have begun to speculate on the outcome of an 
Indo-Chinese Alliance, and its influence on ‘‘the inevitable Consortium 
of Asiatic Powers”. Thirty years baok Bipin Chandra Pal in Nationality 
& Empire discussed the consequences of the awakening of the giant 
nation of eastern Asia. Upton Close in Revolt of Asia prophesied 
that Asia’s rise to consequence would remove the centre of world 
affairs from the Atlantic to the Pacific Basin ; that Bussia, China 
and the U. S. A. would assume the importance which the size of their 
populations and the wealth of their resources would enable them to 
do, that the U. 8. A. will “succeed Great Britain as the spokesman 
of Western Civilization and the vanguard of the white peoples in 
their front against a revivified Asia.” Scott Nearing in his book— 
Whither China —published in the latter part of 1927, looked forward 
to "a rivalry of raceB and cultures as well as of economic interests” 
in wbich he placed a “Eurasian bloc," consisting of Soviet Bussia, 
China, and Japan “as a subordinate but powerful member”—one-third 
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of the world's population—in opposition to the arrogance and predatory 
ruthlessness of the last two*, of the Great Empires"—Great Britain 
and the U. S. A. He arrived at another interesting -conclusion from 
these -stated premises. 

"The Soviet Union will continue to be the spiritual father of the new social 
order. But the Chinese will be its business manager." 


World War II of the 20th century has, however, modified, for 
the tune being at least, the alignment of forces in the international 
field. Japan has moved out of the bloc ; the Soviet 
India’* role in this jj n j on> China and the United States are allies in a 
*o?pBoples ‘‘global War". India, the second largest country in 
the world in point of population, is an uncertain and 
unknown factor as her man-power is nnder the direction and control 
of a non-Indian State. Bnt when India comes by her own and is 
able to make her own decisions in national and international affairs, 

. she will have a decisive say in the development of human relations. 
Placed almost at the centre of the continent of Asia it may well be 
her destiny ' as well as her desire that she should play a “co¬ 
ordinating role" in the clash of races, cultures and economia interests 
which Scott Nearing had prophesied. An Indian publicist, long 
resident in the United States, Erishnalal Shridharani in an article in 
the Pacific Affairs, entitled—“India In A Changing Asia”—has 
indicated this role for his country. He sees India as “the centre of 
the coming consortium of Asiatic Nations." Geographically, the Sinkiang 
province of China may look as a probable. But the logio«of economic 
forces would weigh the scale on the side of India. And the Hindu- 
Muslim rivalry within India herself would be playing a decisive psrt 
in the matter. 

"....the Muhammadans are draping India westward towards tbs 

Muslim world, while the Hindus are accelerating India's eastward orientation 
towards the Buddhist world. This tog*of>our may result in a tie and turn fyidia 
into a meeting place of the two great arms of Asia.” 


This study in power politics puts a narrow interpretation on the 
role that India may have to play in the near future.* Thought-leaders 
. . of India from times beyond recorded history has reserved 

that IndU could a nobler part for their sacred land to play. As the 

play meeting-ground of many races, of many cultures, now 

lost in a new composition, hex' social legislators bad 
risen over creeds ; they spoke not of racial or national creeds bnt of 
Manava Dharma —the law of beiDg of humanity. In our own days and 
in our own times, the prophets and poets of Indian Nationalism have 
spoken and sung of their country as the ocean into which many streams 
from the right and the left empty their waters and find their fulfilment in 
thiB loss of identity in the heart of a great immensity. All the living 
cultures have their followers in this Country—Hindus, Muslims, Christian?! 
Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsis, to name only a few of them. By their neighbourhood 
to one another tbay have bad to arrive at some sort of a synthesis and 
reconciliation. This spirit of give-and-take will have influence in all 
other spheres of life-yin politics and economics alBO. Therefore has it 
been thought that India offers the host testing-house ofi the many pro¬ 
blems of racial, political and economic conflicts and competitions that 
twist and disfigure the life of the modem world. India has developed 
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the mind fit to receive and impart a .wider and all-embracing view of 
human relations. It is felt that being the meeting-ground of all the living 
.cultures of the world India has gained' the experience and earned the 
right to act as the co-ordinator of all separatist conceits and ambitions 
of the various-nations of the world An identical service to the Western 
world, to Europe and to the Americas, could have been rendered by the 
United States which has been called the "melting-pot” of races, of 
Western races specially. It was expected that she would act as the 
arbitrator between the warring nations of the West. But the experience 
of the two world wars have belied these hopes, and there is none in the world, 
individual or nation, who by reason of his or their prestige and tradition 
of disinterestedness can act as the peace-maker between modem States. Per¬ 
haps, hopes like these are never realized in actual life or never have 
been. The experiences of India during the centuries of her history 
supports the hopelessness of such hope. In her epics, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, are recorded how attempts at peace and reconcilia¬ 
tion proved failures, and Vivishena and Sri-Krishna had to be witnesses of 
masB-murders which they did their best to halt and stop. 


Eeelings like these assail our minds as we survey the battle¬ 
fields in all parts of the globe. Old men and old nations are 

said to be cynics with regard to the talk about 

H «ubiertioti justice and international friendship; they know that 
stands in tbs way it is merely a diplomatic mode of speech and sheer 
"rubbish”, and that all international diplomacy is based 
not on sentiment bat on the confliot or community of interests. 
Indians and Chinese have acquired this knowledge through their 
bitter experiences of the remembered and recent past. In the case 
of the former, being a dependent country, this feeling stands between 
her and Britain who has been using her man-power and her natural 
wealth for the purposes of her survival as a Great Power. The 

Generalissimo could understand this during his visit, and the reasons 

for the failure of his efforts at reconciliation. Eis appeal to the 

people of India and to the British, carried in his parting message, 
has not borne the fruit desired and expected. The British Government 
made, however, an offer sent through Sir Stafford Cripps which did 
not in any sense transfer "real political power 1 ’ to the people of 
India and their representatives and accredited leaders. The Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek returned to their country in the third 
week of February. 1942. 

And on the 11th March a discussion was held in the House 

of Commons in course of which the British Premier made an 

important statement bearing on the Indian situation— 
"Die-hard’’ reeog- i m p or tanfc not for any positive change to be brought 
'iotvlndla’a^belp about in the irritated relations between the two, 
countries but for the recognition on the part of a 
“die-hard” politician that a change was' required. 


"The crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the Japanese advance has 
made us wish to rally all the forces of Indian life to guard their land from the 
menace of the invader.” 


As Leader of the House of Commons Sir Stafford Cripps an- 
nounoed that "a debate will be held possibly, very shortly upon the 
18 
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This came off 


Thii recognition 
“too lain” A “tar 
tram enough" 


a Government decision in the 

on the 28th of April after hia return from his mission 
to Indian These announcements did not, however, seem 
to assure world opinion, or “United nations" opinion, 
though many regarded them as some sort of a 
response to the Generalissimo’s parting appeal to the British Govern- 
ment and people. A sample of the opinion expressed in those days 
spoke of the fear that “Britain’s something would not only be late 
but far from enough," that when the war was bearing down fast on 
"India’s disunited, disaffected Hindus, Moslems, Princes and untouch¬ 
ables,” Britain’s "shortly" was much too far away for “either action 
or debate on India.” The retention of Mr. Leopold Amery as Secretary 
of State for India during many of Mr. Churchill's Cabinet re-ahofflings 
was also regarded by many as “a bad sign for India’s political 
hopes." The British Labour Party issued a statement in the first 
week of March, 1942, in course of which they said that ,it was 
“the duty of the British Government to take every possible step to 
promote Indian Agreement." And as preliminaries thereto the British 
Government should give “all posts in the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
of 14 to Indians," that this Council should immediately take Bteps 
towards the drafting of a new Indian Constitution to be ratified after the 
war. There were other indications that the British and other 
peoples who were organised in the “United Nations" were 
uneasy with happenings in Malaya; they were justly suspicious of a 
regime that could betray their cause in the way it was done there. 


The debate in the House of Lords held in the first week of February 
was expressive of anxiety widely felt, and of "die-hard" mischief- 
making. Lord Farringdon who initiated the debate put 
A debate in the the Labour point of view with moderation ; Lord Ban- 
Hovae of Lorda keillour in putting forth the Conservative view doubted 
whether the calling into the Governor-General's Conn- 
cil of more Indians, the releasing of political prisoners, would avail more 
in conciliating extremist Indian opinion than the remittance of Southern 
Ireland's debts and the handing over of naval ports had done. The 
official view was put forward by the Under-Secretary of 8tate for India, 
the Duke of Devonshire, The difficulty in India to-day was not with 
regard to transference of power by the British Government but “what 
Indian Government or Governments were to take over" the reins oi 
administration from British bands. The use of the word—“Governments"— 
is significant, for it occurs in one or two other places of the speech, 
showing that even more than a month before the Cripps Mission was 
thought of the mind of the London Government had been dallying with 
the idea of more than one Government for India. The Duka of 
Devonshire was soion of a family whose the-then head did his best 
or worst to kill the first Home Buie Bill for Ireland in the eighties of 
the last century. The father of the present Premier of Britain was 
the inspirer of revolt in Ulster when he declared—"Ulster will fight, 
and Ulster will he right". And the Dnke of Devonshire was carrying on ® 
very venerable tradition, when he deolared : 

... ''The Moslem and Hindu communities do not want the same thing, and to 
tniDjc oi them as a majority and a minority is to risk a serious error, for that lias 
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of thought will suggest that it is the duty of the minority to bow to the wishes 
of the majority. The minority has no more duty to bow to the wishes of the 
majority merely because it is a majority than the smaller peoples of Europe, such 
as the Greeks had to bow to the wishes of< the Germans merely because they 
were a minority.” 

The Under-Secretary of State did not rest satisfied with granting 
this "charter of intransigence” to all minorities in every part of the world ; 

he spoke of “chaos" into which India would 
the^lT-hard” be pi UD S e ^ if the British Government transferred "control 
game of the Government" without securing some measure 

of agreement between various elements of the popula¬ 
tion of India. We have our doubts with regard to any good coming 
out of any argument, mild or heated, on this imperialistic plea. We 
have grown so iamiliar with it that we propose to dismiss it with quoting 
what the Calcutta Indo-British daily said so neatly in noticing this speech. 

“The British Government continually adjures Indians to get together. It omits 
to say what it iB prepared to transfer to them as soon as they do so. That is the 
root of the trouble. Hindus and Moslems will not face the fact that neither of 
them can have all the cake they want till they are offered the cake between them. 

We have to recognize that in getting hopeful over the proposals that 
Sir Stafford Cripps was carrying to India it was not possible for any one, 
even in those days, to forget thiB history. Politicians 
^sddeei m d* both in India and Britain might speak of the British 
threats to India War Cabinet sending Sir Stafford to India as a move 

from outside in the right direction, as a proof of British sincerity. 

But the majority of the politically-minded people in 
India could not help feeling anxiety over last-minute penances. The 
PreBS of the "United Nations" did their best to boost the Mission. The 
people of India became recipients of advice from all and sundry. Prom 
far and near flowed into our country these streams of advice and veiled 
threats. It was difficult to resist resenting all this solicitude. Prom 
the United States came most of the pleadings passing through the sieve 
of a discriminating censorship the control of which was in British hands. 
We propose to sample out some of these for the benefit of nations. 
As was but natural the reported intervention in the Cripps negotiations 
by Colonel Louis Johnson, President Boosevelt's "envoy in New Delhi" 
in those days, was given a wide Press in his country. The 
majority of the U. S. Press cuttings that we have come across 
asked us to take note of and understand the significance of this 
intervention. They made this the text of their preachings. 

'•This Bhould bring home to India the United States’ profound concern at the 
Indo-BritiBh negotiation. That concern is not limited simply to the desire to see 
on agreement as auch between Britain and India but it extends to the details of the 
agreement. India’s fortunes and outs now are BO inter-locked that the gates of 
India at which the Japanese are hammering have become os vital to our security 

as if they were our own frontiers../The agreement which Colonel Johnson is 

urging in New Delhi, as the Indian people must know, has the support of the 
neighbouring China os well as of a friendly America.”— Washington Post, 

‘ We in the United States are inexperienced in the mazes of Indian politics 
but we can 6ee with perfect clearness that if no agreement is reached file lot of 
India and Britain, our own too, will be infinitely worse than even if an imperfect 
compromise is accepted. Final failing would be devastating to the cause of freedom 
for India and the United Nations. If Buch occurBand if persons responsible can 
be identified the burden of their public guilt will be enormous ."—New York Times, 
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“The notion that the United States could do so (impose R solution) tends to 
stultify the position which nationalist leaders themselves have claimed that India 
should be free to work out her own destiny without artificial hindrances or restric¬ 
tions by the British. That opportunity Britain seemed categorically to promise in 
her latest offer, but now the objection to it is that various Indian leaden are not 
now asking for greater freedom to meet their own problems. Instead they seem 

to be insisting that the problems should be fore-dosed in their favour. . The 

way in which the offer has been received has not increased American estimate of 
the realism of Indian political leaders. The most that any of na can hope for In 
this desperate world is the chance to solve our own problems and not guarantee 
that they be solved for us.”— New York Herald Tribune. 

“If Indian leaden reject Britain’s amended terms it means they cannot agree 
between themselves on the alternative proposal; for, it is evident that Mr, Churchill, 
probably prodded by President Roosevelt, is ready to accept almost any compromise 
that wonla be hacked by the two main groups in British India—the Congress Party 
and the Moslem League. Whatever is the answer to the British offer India is st 
war. The military problem remains the same. The immediate dedsion of India's 
leaders cannot affect the effort of the other fighting nations to defend India to the 
utmost against the common enemy.”—-Ann McCormick in New York Timet. 

‘•There is every indication that the military situation will soon run over (he 
political, that no matter what decision is reached there will be no time to put it into 
effect before the Japanese are on India's door-step. What happens on the fighting 
fronts in Burma is likely to mean more to the future of India that what happens 
in New Delhi.”— Philadelphia Recorder. 

“India’s dedsion is almost as important to the United States as to Britain. 
The United States with Britain and other nations fighting the Axis has a right to 
ask India’s acceptance of freedom which is Qualified only by the demands of wsr 
itself.”— Nation (Weekly). 

“India will not fight for any kind of empire personified by Mr. Amery. and 
we gloomily see a major disaster ahead for the United Nationa."— Chicago Timet. 


“The crux of the situation in India does not lie so much in the character or 
degree of Indian independence—or rather of English dominion—offered by the 
British Government. It lies in the nnwillingness of Aaia any longer to recognize 
any form of foreign dominion. Asia for Asiatics is the prindple around which the 
people of Asia are for the moat part rallying. The first obligation of England, the 
first step in framing a Practical plan for the defence of India, is to overcome that 
sentiment and completely convince the leaders and people of India that co-operation 
with the United Nations means not only freedom from the Japanese aggression but 
from English domination. There is only one requirement necessary in the situation 
and it is sincerity.”—From the Heant chain of newtpapert. 


We present this sample of U, 8. A. opinion to enable onr people 
to see themselves as others see them. A similar result will be 
gained if they oared to study the debate in the House 
A sample of of Commons on April 284942, that ensued on the 

British opinion report Ba b m jtted to it by 8ir Stafford Crippa on his 

Indian Mission. The impression is left on the mind 
that the members of the House could not make out why the negotiations 
failed. Mr. Gordon Macdonald who spoke on behalf of the Opposition 
drew attention to the "authoritative statement on the break-down of 
the New Delhi negotiation,'* made by Pnndit Jawaharal Nehru, 
which presents a different viewpoint and putB an entirely different 
complexion upon what happened.” Hi B analysis of the character of 
. ®t*ff° r d Cnpps, and the manner in which he presented his c® 88 * 
is bo interesting that it should be shared with our readers. 


"Wr be 1 n defin « d 88 8 *dnt brought up in a lawyer’s office.” 

Sir Stafford was a lawyer brought up in a saintlyhome.” * 

ed here and^bere especially ^° b tl? ret | ty wel * * ike 8 ,aw ? er this morning, and I detect 
ea nere ana mere, especially in the closing passages of his speech, a hint of the saint, 
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but I saw more of the lawyer from the beginning. I would not expect anything else 
from him, 1 ' 

His reference to the Secretary of State for India was perfectly 
courteous but devastatingly cruel. 

“.I know that policy sometimes fails because of certain types of person¬ 
ality. I am just wondering.I have already said that the best man fitted 

to be sent out to India was sent out. That in itself is a reflection on the 

Secretary of State.I do not want any man who has not the confidence of the 

Indian people, and whose words do not carry the weight that the words of a 
Secretary of State ought to carry, to remain in office too lon£.” 

Sir Alfred Knox quoted two un-named Muslims, one very responsible 
and highly placed” and another "who has done great service for the 
* British Government in his own country,” slanging the 

^excnrsFoniDto 18 I n d ian National Congress. The former represented it as 

Indian polities a body of industrialists and capitalists, essentially of 
non-martial elements” which will try to "save itself and the 

moneyed people.in the manner and fashion of Thailand"; the 

latter complained that the Government has “given latitude to Congress 
Fifth Columnists and others." Earl Winterfcon attempted a bit of psycho¬ 
analysis of the HindnB and Muslims of India. “Unfortunately” in many 
cases the former seemed to produce better briefs for the information of the 
members of the House of Commons than did the latter. “Possibly the 
latter are not as acute politicians." He represented the Muslims as 
feeling that “partly connected with the extremely intellectual character 
of the Hindu religion,” the Hindus were good in putting a case. But this 
is an old story : they do not or need not feel like that today. Eor, they have 
found in Mr Jinnah “one of the most acute and analytical brains that any 
community has had in India for many years-” He also threw a bouquet 
at Mr. M. N. Boy—“a very remarkable man of whom much will be 
heard in the future”—who was “prophetic" when he said that as in China 
so in India as a result of the “revolution,” old ideas and regimes would 


be destroyed ; and that when power came into the hands of the workers and 
peasants not much would be heard of “the type of leaders like Mr. 
Nehru.” Sir Stanley Beed instructed the world on the reason why 
the word “Union” was used in preference to the word “Federation” 
in the declaration that Sir Stafford had carried with him to India. The 
latter meant “a supreme Central Government handiDg something back 
to the constituent units which are the Provinces,” while the nse of 
the former meant “that the Provinces are the constituent units giving 
powers to the Central Government for the purpose of unity, strength 
and direction.” Mr Sorensen believed that he was right in saying 
that “the actual breakdown in negotiations was precisely on the 
question of the transfer of power.” Mr. Bichards confessed that he 
was “left with the feelmg that even he {Sir Stafford Cripps) finds it 
rather difficult, when he analyses the position, to say exactly why the 
negotiations should have broken down.” 

One member, Mr. Cove, expressed the opinion that Mr Churchill's 
Indian record should have prepared them for the failure of the 
Cripps Mission. He quoted from the British Premier's 
“Speeches on India,” pioked up from a second-hand 
shop, extracts to drive home his point. During 

discussions on the Government of India Bill, Mr. 
Churchill had blurted out in the House of Commons 
the truth of the hypooritical side of British polioy in India : 


The Churchill 
tradition & failure 
of the Crlppa 
Million 
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“It was even pretended, or at any rate allowed to appear, that Indian disunity 
was the only or the main obstacle to our speedy departure.” 

And to give colour to his picture of Hindu-Muslim antagonism in India, 
Mr . Churchill used very picturesque language indeed : 

"Side by Bide with this Brahmin theocracy and the immense Hindu population 

.there dwell in India 70 millions of Muslems, a- race of far greater physical 

vigour and fierceness, armed with a religion which lends itself too readily to war 
and conquest. While the Hindu elaborates his argument, the Mualem sharpens 
his Bwora.” 

Three extracts from Sir Stafford Cripp’s speech of this day, his 
presentation of the New Delhi negotiations, will enable ns then to turn 
to India, to her parties, to her official and non* 
Sir Stafford Cripp*' official participants in the Delhi talks. Sir Stafford 
difiicoltiea stated thus the difficulties that stood in the way of the 
success of his Mission. 

"I was not prepared to bind the "Viceroy to accept any particular arrangement 
for the conduct of his Executive.” 

“But once self-determination has been promised to India as was proposed in 
the Draft Declaration, it would be impossible for bis Majesty’s Government to 
impose terms in the new Indian constitution.” 

.the position of complete power asked by the Congress—which was 

'S not demanded by any other section of India—would leave the matter in an 
impossible situation. The Executive Council, once chosen by the Viceroy, would 
not have been responsible to any one but themselves, or id a somewhat looser 
.way, perhaps, to their political or communal associations, and there would have 
been no protection, therefore, for any of the minorities....” 

In the days when the Cripps negotiations opened at New Delhi, there 
were high hopes in the "United Nations" that Britain was doing the right 
• thing, and India could do no less. The New York 

UH^ccntreMiIne Times could, therefore, write : “The prayers of all who 

of the contra- pray, the hopes of all who hope, are with her (India) at 

versy this terrible moment." After the publication of the 

Draft Declaration of the -British Government, the paper 
came on 6olid ground, and could appreciate the Btand-point of India : 
“There is justice in the Indian demand for participation in the direction of 
the war. Nor can the Americans consistently quarrel with the objection 
raised against the right of secession from the All-India Union which the 
British proposal provides." Then followed the days of exhortation and 
hectoring, of the growth of “a tendency to indulge in judgment of this group 
or that, and this leader or that, and so bringing bitterness to the 
controversy”, to quote the words of Dr. 'William Temple, the Archbishop- 
designate of Canterbury. The Washington Post could go so far as to 
write : “Congress control would be a dissolvent rather than a cement of 
resistance to a Japanese invasion.’’ In their anxiety for the success of the 
Cripps Mission many a British and U. S. A, publicist did lose sight of the 
central issue of the controversy as it emerged out of the vague generaliza¬ 
tions of the "Draft Declaration"—the issue stated so succinctly by Mr. 
Brailsford in the Reynold's News. 

“Does Englishman shrink from serving under an Indian Minister of Defence 1 
This one misunderstanding we dare not nek. Our white skins are not at this 
moment an asset. This is by all accounts the main issue which endangers the 
Government’s offer, and its substantial issue because it touches India’s self-respect 
so closely.” 

By bringing into a focus the view-points of U. S. A. and British 
people, as reflected in the Press and in the House of Commons 
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respectively, we get a clear view of the argument that has been agitating 
the relations between India and Britain. . The fortunes of war, the 
defeats suffered by the “United Nations” in course of the first six months of 
1942, have made this Indo-British quarrel a concern of the whole world, 
despite the desperate attempts of the British authori- 
H toe* Indian °* fc ' es to beep it a “domestic question.” The impact of 

people Japan’s war and the unpreparedness and incompetence 

of British strategists, however, forced on the British 
Government this unpleasant task of making advances to Indian National¬ 
ism. This may be true. But the time chosen was or seemed to be in 
March, 1942, “too late”. British troops bad begun retreating out of Burma. 
Singapore, the bastion of the British domination in the Par East, 
had loDg ago fallen ; Rangoon had been left a burnt city ; by the 
time Sir Stafford Cripps reached India the Andaman Islands with its 
bases had been captured by the Japanese. And the feeling even amongst 
loyalists, and beneficiaries from British connection, was expressed by a 
member of the Indian Legislative Assembly, Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi: 

“.we have been left in the lurch. Goodness knows how we are 

to defend ourselves 1” There is bitterness in these words, there is 
helplessness in them. Prof Coupland in his book —The Cripps Mission 
—has tried to indicate the various ways in which people in India reacted to 
the happenings that bad brought the dangers of war to the frontiers of their 
country. 

".it is understandable enough that people who had been so often told 

that, if British had taken away their freedom, she bad paid for it by giving them 
the Pax Britannica, should vent their rage on the British Government. And this 
new bitterness inevitably sharpened the nationalists’.earlier resentment at the.false 
position, as they conceive it, which had been forced on India from the very out¬ 
set of the war.” 


An Indian participator in the Cripps negotiations has speculated 
what would have been the result of a Mission like what brought 
. Sir Stafford Cripps to India if it had come before the fall 
*ed to™ Ide^o* ' Singapore, before the fall of Rangoon, before the Japs 
acceptance ot . began bombing India itself. The Chancellor of the 
Cripps proposals Princes’ Chamber, His Highness-the Jam Saheb of 
Nawanngar, has suggested that if Japs bombB had not 
fallen on Vizagapatam and Coconada, Colombo and Trincomalee, the response 
of the various political parties in India, specially of the Congress, would, 
have been different. Candid friends of the Indian Nationalist Move¬ 
ment have charitably probed into the feeling of Congress leaders thus 
—“this was no time to be accepting any increase of political power 
whatever.” This kindly interpretation was pat in face of the wordB 
used by the President of the Congress, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
in his letter dated April 11, 1942, the last letter that he wrote to 
Sir Stafford Cripps : 

“But we pointed out to you that bo far as the proposals relate _ to the future 
they might be set aside, as we were anxious to assume responsibility for India’s 
Government and defence in this hour of danger. This responsibility could only 
be undertaken, however, if it was real responsibility and power.” 

Another factor that must have had its influence in creating diffi¬ 
culties for the negotiations, apart from the imminence of Jap attack 
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on India, was the story that was brought 4 from Burma by the hundreds 
of thousands of refugees fleeing from the Japs and 
BewntmenMrlth Burmese. This evacuation had extensively started in 
tionrnethod* did the last week of December, 1941, when Rangoon had 

the aame work begun to be bombed. And in handling this vast 

problem, the racial discrimination as between Indians 
on the one side and Anglo-Burmans, Anglo-Indians and the “allied 
communities” on the other, stirred feelings of disgust the like of which we 
have not witnessed during recent years. From the statement issued over the 
signatures of two members of the Central Legislature—Pundit Hriday Nath 
Kunzru (Council of State) and Sri Ananga Mohan Dam (Legislative Assembly) 
who accompanied the Hon’ble Mr Aney, Member-in-Charge of the 
Department of Indians Overseas, in his tour through border stations 
in Assam including the State of Manipur, this feeling can be gauged. 
The experiences of the "White Road" and the "Black Road" will long 
be remembered ; the bitterness carried in the hearts of evacuees and 
transferred to their friends, relatives and neighbours has like the 
memory of the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy lengthened over the whole of 
India. By the time Sir Stafford Cripps arrived, these experiences and 
details of them had become the talk of the country. Jack Belden, the corres¬ 
pondent of the New York Weekly, Time, who accompanied Major-General 
Stillwel in his retreat from North Burma, in his letter to his paper that 
appeared on May 11, wrote of “the utmost misery" that he witnessed— 
"roads were lined with belongings abandoned by refugees"; on the 
day before he wrote this letter 20,000 of these had crossed the 
Irrawady, "hoping to get to India, but their ohance is very slight.” 
Even those who escaped into Indian territory, at Tammu for instance, 
"were nnanimous in complaining bitterly of the callous and insulting 
attitude of the evacuation officers and their principal subordinates," 
(we are quoting from the statement issued by the two members of the 
■ Central Legislature) : 

“It appears that Indian refugees are treated in such a way as to humiliate 
them and make them feel that they belong to an inferior race." 

“In this matter, as in some others connected with evacuation, we are paying the 
penalty of our political subjection.” 

Wo have tried to indicate the adverse conditions under the shadow 
of which the Cripps negotiations were carried on. Prof. R. Coupland, 
Beit Professor of Colonial History in the University 
Prof. Oenpland’a of Oxford, came to India in the autumn of 1941, 
Study of India "to study the constitutional problem under the auspices 
of Nuffeld College.” When he was on the point of 
returning to England, Sir Stafford Cripps arrived, and at his request 
the Professor "joined his Btaff.” He has attempted & brief record of 
the Mission's work, seen at "dose quarters" and while his "impressions 
were still fresh.” This record has been prefaced by a record of the 
mental and moral reactions of India to the Bptieh handling of affairs 
since September, 1939. A title of one of his chapters is —Distrust and 
Disunion. . In tracing the growth of the "distrust of British intentions" 

be found it difficult “to exaggerate the disquieting effect of.Mr. 

Churchill's statement in September, 1941, that the' Atlantic Charter 
was primarily intended to apply to Europe-" Ha found a new 
suspicion spreading “beyond nationalist ciroles"; he reports the confes- 
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sion of a “highly intelligent Indian official’’—the anxiety and uncertainty 
which “this business of the Charter had for the first time implanted 
in his mind"—and there. was little doubt that "many of his colleagues 
felt the same." And it seemed to Prof. Coupland 

"more than probable loo. that many of the young Indians who were obtaining 
commissions in the fast-expanding Indian Army were affected by something of the 
same uneasiness about the future," 

■Then he traced the “intensification of the old antagonism between 
the great Indian communities, Hindus and Moslems”—how the rivalry 

between them “has now become a struggle for political 
The story ol the power". He dealt with Mr. Jinnah's "atrocities’’ 
antegonUtn be- 01 story-‘-and came to the conclusion that "the. case against 
tween Hindus & the Congress Governments as deliberately pursuing an 
Mtullmi anti-Muslem policy was certainly not proved." The 
, Oxford professor then reports on the evolution of the 
idea of Indian Muslims being a separate ‘nation”—how what had hither¬ 
to been a “vague dream,” a theme for poets or young visionaries became 
a “definite political objeotive—Pakistan”. The adoption of this theory 
has tended to stiffen the political dead-lock in India. Sooner or later the 
grim words, ‘civil war’, were nttered by most of those with whom Prof. 
Coupland had occasion to discuss the communal question ; Mahatmaji 
has talked of its possibility “coolly enough”. And he reports further 
that many sober-minded men, indeed, are thinking that India may have 
to tread the Chinese road before she attains a final solution of her 
major problem, be it union or partition". As a report of developments in 
India, one may not Quarrel with its authenticity. For these are impres¬ 
sions gathered by him during his tour. And impressions depended so 
much on one’s mental attitnde. Even an Oxford professor, however, may 
miss some of the other factors that have contributed to the “disunion” in 
India that he came here to diagnose. For a full and truthful report 
he ought to have at least hinted at the contribution that his own people, 
men and women, official and non-official, made to encourage and patronise 
the many forces, personal and impersonal, that add to the volume and 
extent of this "disunion’’. Men and women do not welcome the dread 
prospect that Professor Coupland's “sober-mined men” hold before us, 
unless something more valuable than peace was involved in the matter. 
The United States through whose help Britain hopes to tide over the 
present crisis will appreciate the ohoice that the Indian people may be 
called upon to make. China has made it, and come out victorious over 
separatist couoeits and ambitions. Britain with all her proud boasts has 
not been able to save us from this choice. The verdict of history will 
amend Prof. Coupland’s report on this point at least. Till then we have to 
suffer this misrepresentation. We know that Sir Stafford Cripps and 
many British public men and publicists have been trying to represent the 
failure of this mission as due to communal bickerings in India ; in his 
report to the House of Commons Sir Stafford stated that the shadow of 
communal differences constantly lowered over his attempts to negotiate 
acceptance by the Hindus and the Muslims of the “Draft Declaration" 
of the British War Cabinet—the “Declaration of Independence”, Professor 
Coupland calls it in his enthusiasm. How unsubstantial was the structure 
sought to be built up by the Declaration has been proved during the last 
few months as the smoke-screen, raised by British publio men and publicists, 

19 
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has had time to get thin. The hectoring of U. S. papers has grown 
weak and silent. British propagandists have found their occupation dis¬ 
credited. • The truth of Abraham Lincoln's words has been again vindicated 
that —you can mislead some people for all time ; all people for sometime ; 
but you cannot mislead all the people for all the time. 

Writing after about seven months of the visit of Sir Stafford 
Cripps to India, it is easy to lose sight of the many psychological 
, factors that played havoo with the negotiations during 

Britain ■ last week of March and the first ten days of 

aiupidon April. It becomes necessary, therefore, to labour to 
build up the back-ground of those three weeks which 
were regarded as fateful. The seven months that have followed have 
not realized all the fears entertained then. But one fact has remained 
unchallenged yet—as a U.S.A. paper, The New York Times , put it 
then—“the significance of the proposal (Cripps) lies in the fact that 
Britain does not feel confident in their ability to defend a reluctant 
and divided India-” The compulsion of an apprehended full-scale 
invasion by Japan was the driving force of British and Indian 
policy—Britain recognized the need of the help of the “unbribed" 
mind and body of India; India was anxious to play her legitimate 
part in the defence of her hearth and home, but she was not quite 
confident of the competence of British military leadership to do this ; 
Britain was even then suspicious of the bona-fi'lea of Indian 
opposition to the Axis Powers, specially to Japan; India saw Britain 
planting Ulsters all over her territory. On this look of confidence 
(Indian) and on the rook of suspicion (British) the Cripps Mission 
was wrecked. The• Indian point of view was confirmed by what 
happened in Malaya, Burma and Borneo ; the British point of view 
was asserted by Sir Stafford Cripps in the first Press Conference held 
by him at New Delhi on March 29, 1942. In reply to a series of 
questions on the defence of Intjia and .whose responsibility it would 
be, he said : 

"The defence of India will not be in Indian hands, even if all the parties 
want it. It would be the worst thing for the defence of India.'* 

The- representatives of 'the Congress to talk with Sir Stafford 
Cripps—its President, Monlana Abul Ealam Azad with hiB interpreters— 
at first Mr. Asaf Ali, M.l.a., (Central) of Delhi and 
Looie cbo ol the then Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru—knew of this deolara- 
tion of tha “agent" of the British War Cabinet. Yet 
by Sir Stafford f° r twelve days they carried on negotiations with 

Cripps him. They, perhaps, believed that ' they would be 

able to pin him down to his talk about "National 
Cabinet”, and of the Governor-General aoting as the king in England 
did—reigning but not ruling. There is no denial from -any quarter 
that even at his first interview with the Congress President Sir 
Stafford Cripps did use the words- In. various publio statements and 
in private talks also he UBed these words. In his letter dated 
April 7, 1942, to the Congress President there were the words—“New 
National Government.” It appears now that he used the words in a 
sense that ia different from what is attaohed to them by constitutional 
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pundits and by the general public. And the Congress President was 
right in bis suggestion that Sir Stafford was playing with these words. 

“These have a certain significance and we had imagined that the new Government 
would function with full powers as a Cabinet with the Viceroy acting as a 
constitutional head." 

The above appeared in the letter dated April 10 from the 
Congress President to Sir Stafford Cripps. And in his letter dated 
April 11 intimating the rejection of the “Draft Declaration,” there 
is an element of bitterness felt- by negotiators who found out rather 
late that they had been misled and misunderstood. 

“The whole of this picture which you sketched before us has now been 
completely shattered by what yon told us during our last interview.” 

This bitterness has characterized all reference to Sir Stafford 
Cripps and his Mission in the controversy that ensued on the failure 
of the March-April (1942) negotiations. The public do 
UaUona with*Sir no ^ ^ no ' w details of the many conversations that Indian 

Stafford Cripps leaders of various parties and schools of politics bad 
with him. The Congress Bulletin, issued by the 
office of the All-India Congress Committee, containing the “Congress 
Besolution and other Papers Belating to Negotiations with Sir Stafford 
Cripps, “ is the fullest that we have so far seen. The Congress 
resolution rejecting the “Draft Declaration,” and a few letters that 
were exchanged between the Congress President and the. negotiator 
of the British Government, are given in full; the other papers and 
statements are published therein in summary. The other organiza¬ 
tions and their representatives—the Muslim League, the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the “Scheduled Castes,” the Indian Christians, the Sikhs 
and others—have not cared to help the pnblio with even this 'much 
in understanding the various issues involved in the proposals of the 
British Government. The failure of the Muslim League to do this 
obvious duty has given opportunity to Sir Stafford Cripps and British 
propagandists, big and small, to heat the big drum of the "absolute 
dictatorship of^. the majority,” of subjecting all the minorities to “a 
permanent and .autocratic majority in the Cabinet,” to quote from 
Sir Stafford’s letter to the Congress President, dated April. 11, 1942. 

On behalf of the Indian National Congress it has been asserted 

Communal quea- times without number that the “communal question” 

tlon did not form did not occupy any important part during the 

a major subject whole of , the negotiations. In his letter to Sir 

of discussion Stafford dated 11th April, 1942, the Congress President 

made the positive assertion that 

"in my firBt talk with you, I pointed out that the communal and like ques¬ 
tions did not arise at this stage. As the British Government made up its mind 
to transfer real power and responsibility, the other questions could be tackled 
successfully by those concerned. You gave me the impression that-you agreed 
with thiB approach.” 

Of course, there is the resolution of the Working Committee 
of the All-India Muslim League released to the Press on April 11, in 
course of which it is Baid that “as the Committee 
^AU-india' Uomln ^as come to the conclusion that the proposals for 

Conference the future are unacceptable, it wlil Berve no useful 

purpose to deal further with the question of the 
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immediate arrangements.’* But there i8 no reference in it nor in the 
speech of Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah as President of the annual session 
of the Muslim League held at Allahabad, to the difficulties in the way of 
accepting the Grippe proposals so far as these applied to the immediate 
present. The Muslim League appeared to have had no concern for the 
self-determination of India; it asked for the self-determination of 
Muslims only; it demanded the unequivocal acceptance of “Pakistan" 
which required the division or. partition of the country of India, that 
geography and history has made one and indivisible. But not all 
Muslims in India are of this politico-religions persuasion. The All* 
India Momin Conference claiming to represent 44 millions of the Muslims 
of India, about half of the Muslim population of India, spoke with 
another voice. Its Working Committee adopted a resolution declaring 
their firm belief that 

"the solidarity, integrity and unity of India is vitally essential for the 
common good of the Indian people and especially in the best interests of the 
Muslims of India” ; 

“that such commons] dissensions and animosities as exist at present will 
completely disappear with the establishment of full self-rule In India.” 

The Committee further held that 

"the proposal relating to the option given to the provinces to keep out of the 
proposed Indian Union has beat ingeniously devised in-as-much-as its practical 
effect would inevitably be to create several ‘Ulsters’ in India.” 

And a constructive suggestion was made with a view to meeting the 
fears and suspicions of “minorities" in the billowing modification: 

"That no province be allowed to keep ont of the Indian Union unless the 
scheme of one tingle Indian Union were given a fair trial for ten years.” 

The Congress negotiators bad exerted their utmost powers of 
persuasion on Sir Stafford Crippa for acceptance of the “National 
Government" and “National Cabinet" ideas on which 
th«f^non-aeeef-° bad expatiated with eloquence in his talks with 
■Ion” clause some of the Indian leaders. Except the Muslim League, 
all other organizations, national and seotional. were 
startled into flaming opposition to the whole of the “Draft Declara¬ 
tion" owing principally to the presence in it of Clause tC) which ran 
as follows: 

“BUb Majesty's Government undertake to accept sod implement forthwith the 
constitution so framed subject only to (1) The right of any province of British 
India that is not prepared to accept the new constitutional position, provision being 
made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. 

“With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire. His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new constitution giving them the 
same full status as the Indian Union.....,” 

The Hindu MahaBbha based its rejection of the scheme on 
religious and cultural grounds, on the “basio principle" of its being— 
The Hlndn Maba- that India is one and nndivisible. It takes another 
- sabha goes Into objection which we think goes into the heart of the 

tbs heart ol tbs pretence that the British Government was giving 

ques on India “an opportunity ...to determine for herself and 
organize in all liberty of choice her freedom and unity...,” to quote 
words from Sri Aurobindo’s message of appreciation sent to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. It contended that 

“The right of non-accession of any province to the 'Indian Union* cannot be 
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J ustified on the principle of self-determination, and no snch right can be imposed 
>y any outside authority.” 

The British Government by indicating how the “New Indian Union” 
should be formed has tried to "determine" the future development of 
India, thereby taking away from the principle of self- 
Parties ' determination its very pith and marrow. The Indian 
Committee’s Stand people are not left any “liberty of choice" to frame their 
constitution, to mould its Bhape and size. And the 
British offer to accord to non-acceding provinces the opportunity to enter 
into a new State-organization having the same status as the "Indian 
Union” creates a competition or rivalry between different conceptions 
of the future State in India that will be approaching conditions of civil 
war in the country. This promise or readiness to promise recognition 
to any and every recalcitrant element in India’s vast population has taken 
the grace away from the promise to completely transfer responsibility for 
the governance of India 'from British to Indian hands." How intense 
was the feeling raised by this part of the “Draft Declaration” was 
vividly brought to view by the representation made to Sir Stafford 
Cripps on behalf of the Sikh AH-Parties Committee. It characterized 
“the specific provision” made for the separation of provinces as a blow 
to the “integrity of India,” as “a betrayal of the Sikh cause." And 
the bitterness was expressed in language instinct with the senti¬ 
ment of outrage to moral preBtige and injury to material interests. 

“Ever since the British advent our community has fought for England in 
“every battle-field of the Empire aod this is our reward that, our position in the 
Punjab which England promised to hold in trust, and in which we occupied a 
predominant position, has been finally liquidated.” 


In their despair of receiving any consideration from the British 
Government, the Sikh All-Parties Committee has, strange to say, 
succumbed to the very temptation that iB the parent 
redistribution 7 of °* the separatist fears, conceits and ambitions in 

* the Punjab the country. By its very question—“why could not 

the population of an area opposed to separation be given 
the right to record its verdict and to form an autonomous unit ?"—it 
supplies an argument to the separationists organized at present, for instance, 
under the leadership of Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah. Their objection 
to the “extraneous trans-Jhelnm population"—the people of the districts of 
Jhang and Multan—dominating “the future of the Punjab," raises the 
question of the proper redistribution of the Punjab as at present constituted. 
The Committee tells the world that “the Punjab proper extended up 
to the banks of the Jhelum,” that the trans-Jhelum area, the districts of 
Jhang and Multan, were “added by the conquest of Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh and retained by the British for administrative convenience.” The 
purpose of reciting this history is, evidently, to suggest that it is the huge 
Muslim percentage in these two districts that has made the Punjab the 
"Muslim majority Province" that at present it is represented to be, that- 
the elimination of these two districts from the Punjab would weaken 
the basis of the claim made by Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah that along 
with Bengal which will be corner-stone of Eastern Pakistan the Punjab 
should be the “centre-piece*' of "Western Pakistan. By quoting figures 
from census reports the Sikh All-Parties Committee prove their contention. 
yfe quote from their Memorandum; 
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"From the boundary of Delhi to the banks of the Ravi river the population 
is divided as follows : Muslims—-45,05,000 ; Sikhs and other non-Muslims 
—76,46,000. 

"From the Delhi boundary to the banks of Jhelum river excluding Jhang 
and Multan districts : Muslims—82,88,000 ; Sikhs and other non-Muslims—83,48,000; 

“To this may be added the population of the Sikh States of Patiala, Nabho, 
Jind, Kapurthata and Faridkot, which is about 26,00,000. Of this the Muslims 
constitute barely 20 per cent and this reduces the ratio of the Muslim population 
still further. 

The facts stated and the claims built thereon by the Sikh All-Parties 
Committee would require the overturning of the boundaries of all the 
provinces in India. They indicate that every group, 
totheBrUiih C I RS8 > 08340 811 d community in India are preparing 
Government ?" their body and mind for cutting their country's body 
into slices. People have begun to think and speak of it 
as a "struggle for political power." For the capture of thU very 
material thing the help of religion, philosophy, history and even of 
mysticism haB been requisitioned—the memories oi wrongs done by 
dead men and women to dead men and women have been sought to 
he stirred into life. The cynicism and materialism at the baok of this 
mind was best brought out in the speech of Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Yusuf as Chairman of the Reception Committee to the delegates and 
visitors of the Allahabad Session of the All-India Muslim League on 
April 3,1942. 

. ." The conception of a strong unitary form of Government is all right 

as long as the British Government is there as the third party to hold the balance 
evenly between the Hindu and the Muslim nations. But the moment we think 
of the British wiihdrawal end the mooted question of transfer of power to India, 
they manifestly give rise to some pertinent questions such as "Who will be heir of 
the British Government ? On whom should the power devolve ?” . Obviously the 

E ower cannot be handed over to the Hindus although they happen to be in majority 
ecause the Mussalmans do not agree to it Similarly the power cannot be handed 
over to the Mussulmans simply because the British Government snatched away the 
empire from them. If no agreement could be reached then it is possible that some 
form of constitution may have to be imposed from above, namely, by the British 
Government or the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The “Depressed Classes” or the “Scheduled Castes'* opposed the 
Cripps proposals for reasons not stated in their latter to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. Dr. B. R. Ambedker and Rai Bahadur M. 0. 
Depressed • Rajah told the world that they had stated these reasons 
“Dnmhfgatfdeye- at thoir meet ' D 8 with the. British negotiator on March 
tern o! Hindu 30, 1942, why they were “convinced that the British 

rule" proposals would do the greatest barm to the depressed 

classes and are sure to place them under an unmitigated 
Byatem of Hindu rule." They also asked him to impress upon his 
Government that they look upon it 

' v j" 88 8 kr^ch of faith if his Majesty's Government should decide to force upon 
the depressed classes a constitution to which they, have not given their free and 
voluntary consent and which does not contain witnin itself all the provisions that 
are necessary for safeguarding their interests. 

We do not know what they proposed to obviate the necessity of 
their being ( placed “under an unmitigated system of BiDdo rule", the 
safeguards' that they would require. in a democratic State in India. 
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"Depressed Class' 
es” leaders did 
not state what 
they wanted 


For, this is the consummation towards which all public men and 
publicists, all reformers in every sphere of our life, 
since the days of Baja Bam Mohun Boy, have been 
taking their people. This State or social organiza¬ 
tion in the bosom of which all men, women and 
children will have assurance of the full flowering of 
their personality, in which their self-respect will have a secure anchor 
in the awakened conscience of all of them, where the decencies of 
material life will be made possible for them from their birth to their 
death—the foundation of such a State or social organization has been 
the dream of these path-finders amongst us, has engaged every 
thought and activity of their active hours, has lived in their uncons¬ 
cious minds as the patterns of conduot to be realised in the life of 
every man, woman and child of India. Every one of us who draws 
his breath under the Indian sky, who draws sustenance from the 
soil of India, has this duty imposed on them to strive to build this 
life beautiful in the land of their birth. There may be controversy 
with regard to the ways and methods of realising this dream, of 
bringing into being all the institutions that will work towards enrich¬ 
ing our common life by freeing individual lives from the cramping 
conditions of selfishness and ignorance. Dr. Ambedkar and Eao 
Bahadur Eajah may have very good reasons, very well-dooumented 
histories, to support the brief they placed before Sir Stafford Cripps. 
But the public statement that we have seen in the Press issued 
over their signatures has not told • us the constructive suggestions 
that the Indian publio may consider with a view to ameliorate the 
conditions of our life in its various phases. 

A section of the Muslim community feels and thinks that^ they 
will find their salvation in “Pakistan”, though it is difficult to say 
how they propose to bring the same solace to their co-religionists 
who happen to find themselves in areas where they are in a minori¬ 
ty. We have not yet heard of any such scheme of "Ghettoes"— 
“reserved plantations”—being suggested for the “Depressed Classes”— 
the “Scheduled Castes” of the British Government’s manufacture. 
Dispersed as they are all over the country, forming countless racial 
varieties, they have either to remain as they are and be prepared to 
play their legitimate part in the composite life of their neighbourhood 
or fall back upon what has been indicated for them 
‘•Vote-value ’ ot by Dr. Abdul Latiff—*“the fullest freedom to select 
their place in either the Hindu Nationality or the 
Muslim or the Christian.’’ By supporting or seeking 
advantage under the “Communal Award” of the MacDonald Govern¬ 
ment, the leaders. of the “Depressed Classes” or "Scheduled Castes" 
must bear on their foreheads the ball-mark of one of the^ religious 
.communities—hall-mark that has been given a vote-value”, a hall¬ 
mark that has become the most important qualification of voters in 
India, of the rulers, potential and legal, of the country. 

The census reports tell us that there are six crores of people 
placed in the enumeration of these olasses. Their number can have 
a deciding influence on the future of the country, either for good or 
for evil. Many of these classes supplied from amongst their number 


social 
degradation 
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rulers over various areas of India. fiightly may they claim to 
have a share of the future democratic rule in India. 
The builders ot Their numbers awakened after centuries of torpor will 
ea *• > « secure them this right. The instinot for the right 
and the true that is implanted in every human heart will not 
long allow them to be used for separatist purposes. From certain 
points of view they are the upholders of the patterns of life sanoti- 
fied by Indian tradition ; they have been holding fast to these, un¬ 
known to most of us though the reason for existence of these social 
and cultural habits may be. And it may be that our intelligence 
illumined by modern soience and thought may enable us to find in 
them answers to the riddles of the many discontents and despairs 
that infest the life of modern humanity. - If such illumination ever 
comes to us, then will there be reason for all 1 of us to feel grateful 
to the millions who far away from the glare and speed of 20th century life 
have been nursing in. their negleoted hamlets the seeds of the ancient 
wisdom made pregnant by modern knowledge and experience. 

The two leaders of the ‘'Depressed Glasses” had, as we have said, 
no constructive suggestions to make with regard to the transfer of 
real political power at the present moment, a moment of crisis when 
their country stood in apprehension of Japanese invasion. It is this 
apprehension that had forced the British Government to propose 
to make the "Draft Declaration’'. It is conceivable that without the 
compulsion of the events in East Asia the British Government would 
not have oared to make a move in the matter of constitutional 
liberalization in India. The Congress had for decades been working 
for the root-and-branch re-form and re-oonstruction of 
character "ol^the fc ^ e State organization in India. , In this it represented 
Non-Party Lead- the most advanced school of political, thought in the 
era’ Conference country, giving voice to its heart's desire—the desire 
that builds the character of individuals and nations. 
Other political parties not tinged with sectionalism or communalism 
have been working for the evolution of an Indian State owning 
allegiance to the British Crown, satisfied with the position of a Domi¬ 
nion in a "Commonwealth of Nations’’-to-be Of these, that organized 
as “The Non-Party-Leaders' Conference’’ under the leadership of the 
Bt. 'Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, has for about two years been 
trying to use their prestige as friends of the British connection for 
the complete Indianization of the Governor-General’s Executive Coun¬ 
cil. This step they have been pressing for its psychological effect 
on the people. An Indian in charge of the defence - of the country 
a? Minister would alter the present indifference of the people by 
appealing to their sense of self-esteem so loDg insulted by the military 
policy of the British Government. Conorete proposals in this behalf 
were sent to the British Premier by Bir Tei Bahadur Sapru iu 
January, 1912. To the proposal for recognition of India’s equal 
status with the principal members of the "United Nations’’, Mr. 
Churchill sent a reply intimating that the Government of India had 
been invited to send representatives to the British War Cabinet and 
the Pacific Council This reply baB been regarded by some as going 
"some way at least to meet Sir Tei on the point of national 
status.” Bo, when on March 11, it was announced that Sir 
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"he (Sir Stafford) 
Sapru represented 


is a 
even 


Hon’ble Mnknnda Bam 
to their disappointment 
the British Government 


Stafford Cripps, a new member of the British War Cabinet, Leader of the 
Bouse of Commons, with a new prestige gained as the patient diplo¬ 
mat who had “brought Russia into the war”, was being sent out to 
India, it was natural that hopes would be raised high amongst the 
sedate and sober politicians in our country—the old Liberals who, 
soured by many disappointments, yet retained their faith, in Britain 
doing the proper thing by India. Even amongst people represented 
in the Congress there was discernible a little flutter of hope. For, 
has not Sir Stafford Cripps mixed mostly with Congress leaders, and 
has not Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah publicly complained when the 
news of this “gesture” was made public that 
friend of the Congress ?” Sir Tej Bahadur 
this sector of Congress opinion.^ 

And the Memorandum that he and the Bt. 

Jayakar presented to Sir Stafford gave expression 
with the measures proposed by 

T 'j'vnkar 1 f° r the transference of “real power in the Central Govem- 

Memorandnm ment at the present moment”. This Memorandum, 
which appeared in the Press on April 4, 1942, was a 
carefully prepared criticism of the scheme brought out to India. Half 
of it was occupied with consideration of the problem of the "defence of 
India” which has gained a new significance since the advent of Japan 
on the eastern frontier of our country and in the Bay of Bengal. They 
pleaded for the abandonment of “the old-world ideas of keeping Indians 
in the perpetual position of un-armed helplessness, and also the feelings 
of distrust and suspicion which has led to this policy...*..” They pleaded 
for the appointment of an Indian Defence Member as "an unmistakable 
token’’ of the reality of the transfer of real political power from British 
to Indian hands, and “as a symbol of the confidence ” of the London Govern¬ 
ment in the people of this country. Those who have gone even oarelesslly 
through the ‘literature” that has grown round the Cripps Mission must 
know what has been the response of Mr. Churchill’s Government to these 
.pleadings The Sapru-Jayakar idea of a Defence Member was trans¬ 
formed beyond all recognition into a mockery and a parody. To <( meet 
the critioism of the Indian publio on Clause (e) of the original “Draft 
Declaration", Sir Stafford Cripps was authorized to make some amend¬ 
ments to this part of the scheme. In his letter to the Congress Presi¬ 
dent dated April 7, he proposed a way ont of the present difficulties. 

The Defence Membership was bifurcated—the Commander-in-Ohief 
was to retain his seat in the Govern or-General's Executive Council as 
"war member” ; an “Indian representative member ( would be added” to 
the Council who would take over those sections of the 
Department of Defenoe which can be organizationally 
separated immediately from the Commander-in Chief’s 

war Department.” These were specified in an annexure 

sent with this letter. The matters thus to be transferred to a “Defence Co¬ 
ordination Department” are as follows : 

(i) 

(a) Public Relations. .. 

(b) Demobilization & Post-War Reconstruction. 

(c) Petroleum Officer. , _ _ , _ 

(d) Indian representation on the Eastern Group Supply Council. 

19—s 


British Cabinet’s 
Idea ot an Indian 
Defence member 
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(e) Amenities for, and welfare^ of troupa and their dependents, including 
Indian GOldiers abroad. 

(f) All canteen organizations. 

(g) Certain non-technical educational institutions, * e g., Lawrence schools, 
K.G.rTi.M. Schools and the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College. 

(h) Stationery, Printing and Forms for the Army. 

(i) Reception, accommodation, and social arrangements for all missions, 

representatives and officers. . . 

to) 

In addition the Defence Co-ordination Department would take over many 
major questions bearing directly on defence, but difficult to locate in any particular 
existing department. 

Examples are : 

Denial policy. 

Policy of evacnation from threatened areas. • 

Signals Co-ordination. 

Economic Warfare. 


A lot of negotiation was carried on between the Congress representatives 
and Sir Stafford Cripps. The former asked for a list of the subjects 
to be transferred to the Defence Minister when a 
tt«Ara!vHMdam> now "formula” was presented by a "third party.” 
ters at Delhi Simla Was it Colonel Louie Johnson, President Roosevelt's 
representative? Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru has told 
the world that this “formula” afforded, in the Congress Working 
Committee's opinion, "a basis for arriving at an agreed formula for. 
Defence.” The list was never sent. Instead,the Congress negotiators 
were treated to “a long disquisition on the Indian Armythat “it 
was really an off-shoot of the British Army, controlled by the British 
Government, through their representative the Commander-in-Chief.” Prom 
the report, summary of the report, given by Pundit Jawaharlal, it 
appears that the two Congress representatives were • rather quiet 
listeners to this pedantry. They took eager pains to explain to the pedagogue 
that "it was not their intention to do anything to upset arrange¬ 
ments, but what they wanted was, firstly, to make the Indian army 
feel that the Army wa3 theirs". But the pedagogue was "rigid”, 
instructed from London and by his New-Delhi surroundings to be 
‘rigid”. We get an inside view of these interesting talks from what 
the Congress President, M&ulana Abul Kalam Azad, told a Press 
Conference, held on April 11, 1912, when the negotiations had com¬ 
pletely broken down. Referring to these talks on the Defence pro¬ 
blem, he said : 


. “In the course of our talks, Sir Stafford Cripps had repeatedly emphasised the 
technical difficulties in the way of transferrins: defence to an Indian member. He 
had suggested that we should meet General WavelJ, because he conld explain the 
technical side better.” 


■ But curiously enough, throughout our interview with the Commander-in-Chief, 
at which other military officers wore present, not a word was spoken about any 
technical difficulty ; the entire discussion proceeded on political lines. It did not 
strike me for a moment that we were interviewing a military expert but an expert 
politician.” 

The discussion at such length of this "Mission that failed” has 
become necessary to expose the propaganda of British public men and their 
dupes- that Sir Stafford Cripps returned to England without being 
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The crux of the 
differences— 
Clause (e) 


able to deliver the Dominion Status because there was none in India 
with authority to receive it, because the Hindus want¬ 
ed one thing, the Muslims another, and the others 
something else. Sir Stafford Gripps took infinite 
pains to propagate this fiction. But within the course 
oi four months or so we have seen it exploded. A 
U. S. A. publicist and lecturer, Mr. Louis Fischer, who was in India 
during these negotiations, told the world that the Mission had failed 
not because there was the Hindu-Muslim disunity but because Sir 
Stafford Cripps could not make or was not allowed to make good 
his assurance about the “National Government”. In an article in 
the New York weekly, The Nation, he said that he had interviewed 
“the British official” whom Sir Stafford Cripps met "late every 
evening” to report on his conversations with Indian leaders. This 
high personage told him that negotiations had failed because of poli¬ 
tical reasons, because the Congress negotiations had “reverted to the 
question of the .'Viceroy's rights in relation to the Indian members 
of the Government.” He had interviewed a high-ranking military man 
who told him that in talking about “National Government”, Sir 
Stafford Cripps was saying something which he had no “authority” to do. 
The “British official” could be no other than His Excellency Lord 
Linlithgow. For, it was to him that Sir Stafford had to report every 
day. The high-ranking military man could be no other than, one of 
the two—General Hartley and Major-General Molesworth—who were 
present when the Congress President and Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru had 
met General Wavell to get enlightenment on India’s military complexi¬ 
ties. Yet, even to the uninstructed Indian, the matter was' simple. 
Long before Sir Stafford Cripps was heard of we had known that the Indian 
Army was an instrument of Britain’s imperialist policy, used in coun¬ 
tries as far apart as South Africa, Egypt and China ; since 1914 it 
is being called to Europe to fight the Empire's battles. Control over 
this Army, power to order its movement to any part of the world, 
is not a military problem. It is the major political problem on the 
rocks of which the Cripps Mission was wrecked. Clause (e) of the 
“Draft Declaration” wherein it is claimed that the British Govern¬ 
ment "must inevitably bear the responsibility for and retain control 
and direction of the Defence of India as part of their world war 
effort"—was the crux of this problem. "We do not know whether or 
not the two Congress negotiators did put auy question with' regard 
to the basis of this conceit of the British strategists which after the 
bitter experiences of the Malaya and Burma campaigns could think of 
using the words "must” and “inevitably” in connection with their 
self-inflicted sense of responsibility for the defence of India. The 
British Government has never shown imagination to understand the 
insult to the self-respect of India implied in the assumption of this 
responsibility. Sir Stafford Cripps with all his radicalism did not 
Bhow himself any way better; he most naturally ( fit himself into 
this assumption of superiority. And his Mission ‘ inevitably” failed, 
as it deserved to do. 

The bitterness of disapointment with this much-applauded man 
was symbolized in Mahatma Gandhi who made himself the mouth- 
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piece of the'] programme for the "orderly and timely British withdrawal 
from India." These words appeared in an article in 
QandMjt Bjeae- JJarijan dated April 26,1942. From an article in the 
Cripps Mission same paper dated July 6, over the pen-name of M.D., 

. • entitled—“Friends’ Ambulance Unit in India"—we 

are able to get a glimpse of the genesis of thiB idea in Gandhiji's mind. 
In a letter written to Prof. Horace Alexander of Wood-brooke College 
(Birmingham), Bent by air-mail on the 22nd April, voice was given 
to this idea for the first time. As M D. said : “he was the first 
person with whom Gandhiji had shared his great thought." Again: 
"He had not discussed it with any soul on earth, but as he was 
writing the letter th» thing that was. so to say, cookiDg in hie mind 
ever since his return from Delhi, came to his pen". The relevant 
words were put thus : 

"My firm opinion is that the British should leave India now in an orderly 
manner and not run the risk that they ilid in Singapore, Malaya and. Burma. That 
act would mean courage of a high order, confession of human limitations, and right 
doing by India. 

In this letter Gandhiji described his feelings with regard to the 
“dismal mission” that had brought Sir Stafford Cripps to India; 
the meeting between them ; bow he did not want to go to New Delhi; 

how—he being “anti-all-wars"—all his suggestions were 
Useonvenrionto brushed aside as "not practical". All this he nar- 

thia Idea rated to give Prof. Alexander and through him all 

progressive men and women “the hack-ground” of the 
developments in India. This he tried to draw np for the world in 
successive issues of Harijan all through May, June, and July, 1942. In 
an article that appeared in May 17, entitled—“To Every Briton"— 
Gandhiji analysed the glib British talk of “India’s participation in 
the War”; described the British “ingenuity" in making even “an 
anti-all-war register’’ like him pay for the war in a variety of ways 
—he is made to pay two pice as an indirect war-tax on every letter 
he posted, one pice on every post-card, two annas on every wire 
sent. Even before the Japanese menace approached India her home¬ 
steads were being occupied by British troops—Indian and non-Indian ; 
the dwellers were summarily ejected and were expected to shift for 
themselves ; they were paid a paltry vacating expense which carried 
them nowhere ; their occupation was gone ; ■ people in East Bengal 
may be regarded as amphibious—living partly on land and partly on 
the waters of their rivers; light canoes enable them to go from 
place to place. “For fear of the Japanese using the canoes the 
people have been called upon to surrender these". This is like 
cutting a limb of theirs. And to complete the - most prominent of the 
details of this background,’ more in sorrow than in anger he wrote 
what appeared -in the issue of May 24 : 

"But it is from the frustration of every effort made to bring about unity by 
me among many others, that has arisen the, for me, logical step that not until 
British power is wholly withdrawn from India can there he any real unity, because 
all parties will be looking to the foreign power". 

From that time on it became '“the fixed determination behind 
every act" of Gandhiji's that "the British must withdraw”. By the 
first week of May, 1942, this demand and request of his gained world- 
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wide publioifcy. In the “Question Bos” columns of Harijan dated 

May 3, a correspondent put him the straight question—“.are 

you not inviting the Japanese to invade India, by asking the British 

rulers to withdraw ?'* The answer was as explicit: “I am not, I 

feel convinced that the British presence is the incentive. for the 
Japanese attack. If the British wisely decided to withdraw and leave 
India to manage her own affairs in the best way she could, the 
Japanese would be bound to reconsider their plans. 
theTmpilcaUoni ^he very novelty of the British stroke will confound 
ol his own idea the Japanese, dissolve the subdued hatred against the 

British.” Questions like these began to pour in 

on him, and in trying to answer these he was helped to clarify 

to himself the various issues involved in this suggestion, charged with 

the destiny of nations, of 50 crores of men, women and children. 
For an “orderly withdrawal” of British domination would require a 
moral revolution in India and Britain, in all the peoples—Briton and 
non-Briton—who are united to-day in a disagreeable companionship. 
It is the realization of this unpleasant state of things that led Gan- 
dhiji to reverse the story of Sindbad the Sailor and the Old Man 
of the Sea in its general application to the relation between India 
and Britain. This he did in course of a conversation that he had 
with Mr. Preston Grover, the representative of the Associated Press 
of America (News Agency). M. D. in the issue of Harijan, dated June 
June 21, has reported this interview from which we quote the 
words : 

“.Gandhiji reversed the Bimile and likened Britain and the Allies to 

Sindbad carrying a heavy carcass on his shoulders.India is thus a corpse— a 

heavy carcass of which the weight might make your victory impossible. If by 
some chance England comes to her senses—the Allies come to their senses—ana 
say, let ua get nd of thiB carcass’, that single act will give them a power which 
no military skill or resources and no amount of American help can give 
them.” 

"To-day the Allies are carrying the burden of a huge corpse—a huge nation 
lying prostrate at the feet of Britain, 1 would even say at the feet of the Allies. 
For, America is the predominant partner, financing the war, giving her mechanical 
ability and her resources which are inexhaustible. America is thus a partner in 
the guilt.” 

It was natural for Mr. Grover to try to get a clear idea of the 
implications of Gandbiji’s ideas on the matter. He 
He softens in his asked the question—“Do you see a situation when 
attitude to India’s after full independence is granted, American and 
participation in Allied troops can operate from India? ......whether 

" 6 <sst yon contemplated complete shifting of the present 

troops from India ?” Gandbiji’s answer to the Becond 
question was—“Not necessarily”“OUght to have removed the “lot of 
misconception” which Mr. Grover wanted removed. When India is 
free, the Allies, the “United Nations”—will see “real co-operation” ; it 
will be "real help from a free India”. In the same issue, in its 
“Question Box” columns, Gandhiji was more explicit. 

"But I would recognize their own military necessity. They may need to re¬ 
main in India for preventing Japanese occupation. That prevention iB common cause 
between them and us. It may be necessary for the sake also of Chino. Therefore 
I would tolerate their presence In India not in any sense as rulers but as allies of 

free India..The terms on which the Allied Powers may operate will be purely 

for the Government of the Free State to determine.” 
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In an article m Enrijan of the 28th of June, entitled—"A Poser" 
t( —Gandhi ji returned to the same problem. He 
4 ??i«* accepted the reasonableness of the contention that 

'cwoa'down” the “abrupt withdrawal of the Allied troops" from 
India might result in the “Japanese occupation o! 
our country and China’s sure fall 

“I had not the remotest idea of any such catastrophe resulting from my 
action. Therefore I feel that if in spite of the acceptance of my proposal, it is 
deemed necessary by the Allies to remain in India to prevent Japanese occupation, they 
should do so subject to such conditions as may be prescribed by the National 

Government.But India most not by any act of hen short of national 

suicide let China down or put the Allied Powers in jeopardy." 


There were critics, friendly critics, who regarded thiB concession 
to Allied necessities as a derogation from India's independent status. 

There were others who criticised Gandhiji's “recon- 
N on-v iolence & dilation” to the presence of Allied troops in India as 
"United Nations" ><ft descent” from his position of non-violence. The 

necessities. first class of critics argued that if India had or attained 

independent status as a nation, Bbe might not get 
entangled in the present war or might remain neutral as Eire 
(Southern Ireland) has been though Bhe is part of the British imperial 
organization We have seen it suggested that it was Pundit Jawaharlal 
"Nehru's anti-Fascism or anti-Nazism and his adhesion to the cause 
of China's freedom, his hatred of Japan's “Imperial Way*’ that has 
forced Gandhiji to make this compromise with his creed of non¬ 
violence by agreeing to the idea of India taking part in the present 
war, by recognizing the Allied necessity for India being made ‘ a vast 
arsenal and supply base” for the organized offense agaim-t Japan, for 
the campaign in north Africa, for the support of Soviet Russia 
through Afghanistan, Iran, and Iraq. Reading through all these 

articles one can detect the unexpressed regret that India, even free 

India, should have bad tbiB choice forced on her of joining in this 
suicide of nations. Gandhiji could only plead that his “non-violenoe 
dictated a recognition of the vital necessity” of the Allies, that he 
was “unable to Btate that the non-violent effort will make India proof 
against Japanese or any other aggression” ; that the “whole of India 
not being non-violent in the sense required,’’ it would be honester to 
say that the policy of free India would be a mixture of non-violence 
end “militarism of a modified character.” The- existence of so many 
martial races in India would incline onr people towards the latter 

development. This reasoning showed that Gandhiji was not the 
impatient idealist that he iB represented to be. It also showed the 
mental worry and struggle that be was working under,, the effort 

that he was making to make his proposal "fool-proof* 


But there remained one objection that. appeared to baffle the 
intellect. To whom are they to entrust the administration ?"—aBkea 
the representative of the Daily Chronicle (London) 
on May 14, 1942. The reply was: “Under m y 
proposal, they have to leave India in God’s hands— 
but in modern parlance to anarchy, and this aDarcby 
may lead to internecine warfare for a time or to 
unrestrained dacoities. From these a true India will rise in place oi 


The fear el 
anarchy ft 
Gandhiji'a 
preaeripUon 
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the false one we see.” When the same enquirer pointed out that 
“already there were signs of civil insecurity", that life would be 
more insecure if the present administration were suddenly to withdraw, 
Gandhiji replied that the present insecurity has been "chronicand, 
therefore, 'not much felt”. He said the same thing to the representa¬ 
tives of the Bombay Press : ".we are living today in a state of 

ordered insecurity.this ordered disciplined anarchy should go, and 

if there is complete lawlessness in India, as a result, I would risk 

it.” The anxiety of Allied peoples with regard to this matter 

was not abated, however. It became manifest in the many 
interviews that were sought, of Gandhiji in order to get enlightenment 
or in order to persuade him to reconsider the steps that he proposed. 
The columns of Harijan were full of questions and answers on this 
subject during the months of May, June, and July, 1942. A few of these 
we have already noticed in course of our interpretation and chronicle 
of the developments that had forced Gandhiji to propose the “orderly 
and timely withdrawal” of British Power from India. 


It was quite natural for Britain to get furious with the demand 
made by him. We can also understand the cause of this fury. The 
demand required such a revolution in the thought and 
the conduot of the ruling classes of Britain, required 
such a sacrifice of conceit and arrogance horn -of it, 
that we were not surprised at the strength of this 
fury and the vigorous language in which it was 
expressed. We have long been habituated to the manners of the British 
public and its Press. But the reaction of a seotion of the Press of the United 
Btates to Gandhiji's proposal came as a surprise to many in the country. 
Not that many of us were much impressed with the window-dressing in 
the life of that country. We have discussed in previous volumes of the 
Indian Annual Register, specially those of 1940 and 1941, the many 
ties, mental and material, that bind the two peoples of Britain and United 
States, and traced the development of the many common material 
interests that have made the latter come forward for the defence of 
the former in two World Wars. We can, therefore, understand why a 
section of the Press of the United States should be joining in the howl 
raised by their opposite number in Britain, should be slinging at India and 
her leaders threats and insults. A sample of this method of controversy 
was selected by Reuter from the Herald--Tribune of New York and wired 
for our benefit. We were told by this organ of a section of U. S. A. 
opinion that if India, as represented by Gandhiji, did expect that the 
"United Nations" other that Britain could be frightened into a demand upon 
the latter for a greater concession to nationalist “face" than Sir Stafford 
Oripps had made, then they were going to “learn that Amerioan public 
opinion which Mr. Gandhi rates so low, does not react that way to 
a stick-up.’ ’ 


The anger of a 
section ol the 
0. ti. Press &- 
public 


This ill-mannered outburst came naturally from that seotion of 
U. S. A. feeling and opinion whioh has constituted itself as the protector 
and guardian of the various vast assets that Britain 
Why they have commands. Some such development was foreseen by 

BritwTbrie! public men and publicists long ago. A book on the 

Anglo-American relationship of economio competition 
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has quoted a predecessor in office o! Mr. Churchill, William Ewart 
Gladstone, as prepared to accept suoh a dispensation 

■It is she (the United States) atone who, at a coming time, can and probably 
will wrest from us our commercial supremacy. We have no title, I have no 
inclination to murmur at this prospect. If she acquires it, she will make the 
requisition by the right of the strong and the best We have no more title against 
her than Venice, Genoa, and Holland against us.” 

In Bertrand Russel's Prospects of Industrial Civilization we have the 
earns reading of the future : 

*It is, of course, obvious that the next Power to make a bid for world- 
empire will be America. 8he may not, as yet, consciously desire such a position, 
but no nation with such resources can long resist the attempt. And the 
resources of America are more adequate than those of any previous aspirant to 
nuiversal hegemony.” 

Politicians and diplomats of the United States were not, however, 
as unconscious of the destiny that awaited their country as Bertrand 
Bussel thought. We find Joseph Davis, ambassador to Britain during 
World War I. and to the Soviet Bepublio twenty years later, writing to 
President Wilson in 1917: 

“The futuhe of the World belongs to ns. The English are spending their 

capital..Now, what are we going to do with the leadership of the world 

presently when it clearly falls into oar hands T And how can we nse the British 
tor the highest uses of democracy.” 

* In an article in the pages of the Empire Review of August, 1941, Lord 
Queensborough wrote : 

The needs of the first World War, and the more dire necessities of the 
second World War, have forced Great Britain into a position of dependency 
upon American friendship and goodwill ...the Lease & Land Act, and the ceding 
of certain power to America over our territorial bases in her hemisphere, 
have made formal this dependency, which confers dignity upon both parties to 
the common bond.” 

Bnt it is not political ambitions alone that have driven the United 
States to assume this responsibility. Finance-capital which seeks outlets 
_ ... , as naturally as rivers tend towards the sea has been 

oML&flnanee* creating conditions for the emergenoe of U. 8- A. 

-capital leadership of the Anglo-Saxon Bloo of world Powers. 

We have seen an estimate of the growing strength 

of U. S capitalism. It showed that in 1913 investment by foreigners 
. jn America amounted to a little over 1,500 crorea of ^rupees while the foreign 
investments of U. S. citizens were half of that amonnt only; in 1933 
foreign holdings of U. S citizens has risen over 5,000 crorea of rupees, and 
those of foreigners in the U S. has risen to a little over 2,100 hundred 
crores of rupees only. This huge accumulation of capital in the hands 
of a single nation—the U. 8. A.—has posed a problem for solution 

by the leaders of that country. It has presented to them a strict 
alternative—either their country's productive power be switohed to all 
comers of the globe and American capital becomes instrumental in 
such long ‘distance transmission" or American superiority, the Ameri¬ 
can standard of life, could not be maintained in the long run. This 
alternative has dictated the polioy that has brought the U. S. A into 
Britain’s wars and even into the internal concerns of her far-flung 

empire. Britain represents today, even after the loss of Malaya, 

Bnrma and Borneo, incalculable riches hidden in the purchasing power 
of 40 crorea pi Indians, of 6 or 7 crores of Africans, of another 7 
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or 8 croreg of the “colourless’’ people of Great Britain, Eire, Canada, 
South Africa, Australia and Hew Zealand, The challenge of the Axis 
Powers to British capitalist-imperialism has thrown it almost helpless 
into the arms of TJ, S. A. capitalism. And it would be more than human 
for the latter to refuse to exploit this grand opportunity for the use of 
her abounding powers. A U. S. A. publicist has speculated whether 
bis country can more sucessfully make a stand against “the economio 
nationalism of the West” by under-writing the imperialism of Britain, 
by accepting the managing directorship of this firm, than by render¬ 
ing assistance to “the struggle for economic and political independence 
in the East.” We have a certain feeling that the dominant classes 
of the United States have made their choice. 


The threats and warnings that appeared in the Press of that 
country during the time of the Cripps Mission to India and the 
months following have given the show of detachment 
“die-hard*” away. And we in India need not take a too tragic 

thlok view of the discrediting of the many slogans in the 

name of which Britain and the United States have 
been leading or misleading the “United Nations” today. For us the 
issues of the war in the Ear East, at least, have been made vivid 
by what R. H. Parker, an I. C. S.-man, enjoying a pension from 
India, said in course of a paper read at a meeting of the East India 
Association (London). 

"If our victory destroys Japan as a Power on the Western model we at the 

same time destroy the grounds upon which Indian claims rested,.India in 

part claims equality because Japan has risen to equality.” 

The response or reaction of the Anglo-Saxon leaders of the “United 
Nations” to Gandhiji’s challenge to the sincerity of their professions 
has not helped to ease feelings in our country. The 
What India A conceit and arrogance that have been characteristic of 
China think their conduct has had wider repuroussions. What the 
leaders of the Soviet Repnblio have been 'thinking • and 
saying on the political deadlock in India we do not know, because 
censorship has thrown a smoke-screen around the matter. What Ohina 
feels, thinks and says we know from the Generalissimo's parting 
message to us in the third week of Eebruary, 1942. China’s Foreign 
Minister, T. V. Soong, brother of Madame Chiang Kai-shek, projected 
these on the wider soreen of Asia. This he did in coarse of a 

speech delivered by him in the second week of June, 1942, returning 

thanks for conferring on him the honorary Doctorate of Laws by the 
Yale University : “Asia is tired of being regarded only ^ in terms of 
markets and concessions, or as the source of rubber,^ tin and oil or 
as furnishing human chattel to work raw materials.’ 

This sensitiveness of Ohina and India with regard to their status 
in the comity of modem nations has been at the bottom of the 
many disasters that have overtaken the modem 

Post-war world wor i<j. The tactics of British and U. S. A. politicians 

n en 8 U nnMicU». and publicists do not, however, appear to show that 
D. 8. publicist* th0y P appreoiata t he danger to world peace from an 

unreconciled India and Ohina. Even in their anxious speculations 

on the shape of the world they would like to have in the near 
future when the smoke of war will have rolled away from over the 
19—b 
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face of the earth, they develop a curious eborfc-Bightednesa. A sample 
of this was presented to the world in the third week of April, 1943. 
It was prepared by a Committee headed by Raymond Leslie Bnell, 
.chief editor of the weekly. Fortune {New York), belonging to the same 
organisation that runs the two other weeklies Time and Life. The 
Committee was helped by the various editors of these weeklies, and 
obtained "over a period of several months unofficial advice and ori- 
tioism from diplomats of the 'United Nations’, from U. S officials and 
many an expert on world affairs, internationalists and' isolationists 
alike." The purpose of this ronnd-tahle discussion was to explore 
the problems of post-war economic, political and sooial existence and 
arrive at thoughtful, “if still debatable", conclusions. A pamphlet 
entitled— Relations with Britain —started with three "frank assump¬ 
tions” : - t * 

(1) The “United Nations” will win the war ; 

(2) That in the post-war world the centre of gravity of all military and econo¬ 
mic power will rest in the U. 8. A.*, * 

(3) That a peaceful world cannot be attained without "profound collaboration 
between the D. 8. A. and Britain. 


We • are told that the members of the Committee were “no 
imperialists,” as the statement of their belief—political belief—went 
to show: "The time for an American or British 
betweeiT“collect- Empire in the old sense of the word has passed, 
tvism” & the “tree hut the U-S. can and should work out with Britain and 
enterprise system" the Dominions a programme of leadership, outmoding 
past imperialism, while working toward eventual world 
unity.” Those o! us who can remember the Blogans with which Presi¬ 
dent Wilson enthralled the world' daring the latter part of World 
War L of the 20th century, can remember how the European leaden of 
the victorious Powers sabotaged these, and ean remember how “Mandates" 
were invented to do duty for naked imperialism—those of ns who 
remember this betrayal of the world’s hopes, will smile -at tbs 
innocence of Editor Buell's political belief. This critioiem apart, we 
detect in the eoonomio programme drawn up by the Committee, in 
their economio ''conviction'', the hint of a conflict between two sohools 
of economio thought and two Bystems of economio organisation whioh 
may well be the seed-plot of another world war. This "conviction'’ 
has been bifurcated thus : -if' 


(1) That a free enterprise system must be made safe against any assault of 
collectivism ; 

(2) That a "free market area” must be established between the U. 8. and 
the United Kingdom, aimed towards universal free trade as the ultimate goal of a 
peaceful world. 

In VoL 1. of 1941 of the Indian Annual Register we have 
indicated the various elements that go to make up the economio 
“Profound eollabo- " WI1 ™ otion ” Editor BueU’B Committee. In driving 
ration’’ between home the point of this argument we summarised the 
0.8. & the statistics to support it that bad appeared in the 

United Kingdom hook— A Trade Policy for National Defence —written 

. by Percy Bidwell, Director of Studies, Council of 

Foreign'. Relations, and of Arthur Upgren, Associate Professor of 
Economics, at the School of Business Administration in 'the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota. We showed how the eager search by U. S. A. 
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leaders o! industry and finance-capital for a “free market area", for 
the maintenance of 'free economy" and of the "free enterprise system”, 
has found its harbour of safety in the British Empire. The argu¬ 
ment of this part of the present study is our excuse for referring 
again to this hook, for quoting the following from it: 

“The British Empire area furnishes the markets and supplies the materials - 
which can keep the western Hemisphere a going concern. We are interested, there¬ 
fore, in preserving the British Empire as a political entity so that its markets may 
remain open to our exporters, and so that its raw materials may remain accessible 
to our importers”. 

Hero we get at the material basis of the concern *felt by the 
leaders of the United States of America for the people of India and 
China. Japan had shown by her treatment of U. S. trade and 
finance-capital in Manehuria and the territories in China that she 
dominates that she entertained no respeot for “free 
understands "the economy”, for the “free enterprise system,” This 
meaning of this Attitude created all the bitterness between these two 
“eollaboratlon’' countries and has driven them to the present war. 

Britain has been content to follow U. S. A. lead in 
matters concerning the countries of the Pacific area, and the U. S. A. 
has been found to be acting as the protector of her honour and 
interests therein. * The cruel necessities of the present war, specially 
Japan’s victories in Malaya, Burma and Borneo, have' extended the 
area of this protection. This is the psychological back-ground of the 
excitement that has been prevailing in the United States over the 
controversy between India and Britain. Indian irritation and resent-* 
ment oan also be explained by the fear of a rising capitalist-imperia¬ 
lism that would step into British shoes. The evolution of the development 
which we have indicated above may not be known to many in our 
country. But their instinct has helped them to appreciate this danger. 
When Mr. Churchill repudiated the meaning and application of the 
"Atlantic Charter” to the British Empire, his co-signatory who is 

President of the United States kept silent over it. Since then we 
have had occasion to read reports of many a “fire-Bide talk” of Mr. 
Boosevelt holding forth on the many “freedoms” that the world would 
he enjoying as a consequence of the defeat of the Axis Powers. But 
of conorete steps in this behalf in any part of the “subjeot" coun¬ 
tries under the rule of Mr. Roosevelt’s co-signatory, we have had no 
sign. Considering this history U. S. concern for India is not 
above suspicion. 

We have tried to trace above the many factors that have broad¬ 
ened and deepened the sense of frustration that has prevailed in 

India during the first six months of 1942. The handl- 
Fallure o! Hie fog 0 j problems of the military and civil defence 
belp T |e«(neis ol * °* India, of the provision of food and clothing for 

the people the millions of this country, of the organisation of 
industries serving the needs of peace and .war—the 
handling of these by the bureaucracy in India has not helped to ease 
the situation. As the Japanese marched through north Burma to the 
borders of Assam, as their ships of war rode over the waves of the 

Bay of Bengal, panic seemed to paralyse all coherent activities in 

the country. The masses yielded to the sweep of the current, while 
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the politically-minded amongst the peopler—the majority of them—made 
futile attempts to harness the powers t>f the State in India to the 
slowly awakening resolve of the people to' do something for the defence 
of their hearths and homes. Lord Linlithgow's Government did prao- 
tioally nothing to encourage and quicken this resolve. When in their 
bewilderment people began to think and talk of “Home Guards", the 
Government could only say that they had no instructors to train 
"Home Guards” for India, and no equipment to put into their hands. 
When it was pointed out that in Britain itself the instructors were 
old soldier-pensioners, that for weapons the civilian people there had 
only “pitch-forks, sharp-edged spades, old swords, shot-guns, pistols 
and revolvers of varying ages, knuokle-dusters and sand-bags—anything 
calculated to stop the enemy if caught unawares 1 ’—the reply of the 
Government was stolid silence, and some sort of a stony stare. The 
fear of “Fifth-Column" people utilising the “Home Guards" for their 
own purposes may have been partly responsible for this official un¬ 
responsiveness. As the “martial races" theory of the Army Headquarters 
at Delhi-Simla has killed in the major part of the country all mili¬ 
tary traditions, we, therefore, find foreign correspondents in early May 
(1942) writing of "the uncertain, undependable Province. of Bengal", 
and of “the doubt that the soft pliant masses of Southern India 
would be much of a help for the military defence of India." The British 
bureaucracy must have supplied this brief to these correspondents, 
little suspecting that it was a reflection on their own policy—a policy 
that could be responsible for the disgrace that only 20,00,000 persons 
out of India’s 40,00,00,000 population have ever seen a rifle. As this 
military policy has affected even the “civil defence" organisation of 
the country, it touched on the whole of the Indo-British disagree¬ 
ment and made "civil defence" even a problem of politics—a “conten¬ 
tion" between the self-respect of India and the self-interest of 
Britain. 

This political discontent bom of helplessness found the country 
Riling prices HI prepared to meet the onslaught of the attack on 

■track bard on tbe the roots of India’s economic life, on the very fibre 
libr* ol India’* of it a being. Published statistics showed the move- 
belnB ment of mounting prices of the necessaries of . life 

during the S3 months of the war. We quote from a, statement the 
following index numbers of whole-sale prices : 


August, 1939.....100. 

Average of 1939—'40...115. 

Average of 1940—'41.119. 

Average of 1941—*42...144. 

April, 1942.157. 

May, 1942.169. 

June, 1942.182. 


Tbe Government in India haB been looking helplessly on this crisis 
in the life of tbe millions of this country created by the war and 
intensified by their want of foresight. The needs of 
war appears to have monopolized all their thoughts 
and activities; they appear to have had no time 
to think of the many factors that upheld civilian 
"morale—the most important of which is the provision of food and 
yaiment for tbe people. Distribution of men and things through the 


Breakdown of 
■apply arrange¬ 
ment* 
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normal ohannels of communication—railways, motor lorries, boats and 
steamers, bullock-carts—has broken down so far as the needs of 
the people are concerned. 200 locomotives and 12,000 wagons 
were reported to have been sent to the Middle East from India, ex¬ 
plaining part of the difficulty in our transport system. This aspect 
of the matter was brought out very prominently in the debate ini¬ 
tiated by Sri Eshitish Chandra Neogy on behalf of the Nationalist Party 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly during its March session at Delhi. He 
cited instances of the remissness of the railway administration in the 
matter of wagon supply even to factories that had been doing war 
work, one of which deserves record. The Indian Mining Federation 
of Calcutta authorized him to state that on a particular day “there 
were not less than 600 wagons standing idle between the East Indian 
Bailway and the Bengal Nagpur Bailway”. The Hon’ble Khan Baha¬ 
dur Abdul Karim, Minister of Bengal, brought a graver charge in 
course of a discussion held on March 3, 1942, in the Bengal Council: 

‘The position nt present was that it was not the price of coal (in the mines) 
that counted, but it was the price of wagon. "Whoever succeeded m unrestricted 
competition to pay for the wagon secured the coal”. 


"We have read of the self-complacence of the ruling classes of 
Britain; in India it has been the theme of more than one Boyal 


Food front In 
“total war” 


Commission report. The irony of the thing in the 
present case is that this stringency in food supply 
occurred , during the regime of a Governor-General 


whose name has long been associated with agricultural and bovine 


improvement, both in Great Britain and India. He pushed this coun¬ 
try into a “tofel war 1 ' without, it appears, understanding its implica¬ 
tions, without caring to organise the food front. Lloyd George who, 


was organiser of victory on the British side during the last great war 
appeared to give more credit for foresight in this respect to Herr 
Hitler, Signor Mussolini, a"nd M. Stalin than to the rulers of what 
has been" called the ‘‘democratic front’’* In course of a House of 


Commons discussion on the food problem in Britain, he called the 
Governments they headed as “war governments” because they had. 
regarded war as “inevitable”, because they had prepared for it, and 
also because they had regarded “increased food production as about 
the most important part of their programme for a war ” The British 
Government and their “subordinate branch”—the Government in India 


—have played with the idea of war for about six or seven years 
before the present war oaugbt them unawares, since the days when 
Mr. Baldwin had talked of the frontier of Britain being on the 
Bhine. In India they have also played with the problem of food production 


even after three years of war. 


Lord Linlithgow has been seven years in India; half of his time 
has been peace years when he talked much of rural economy and of 
the cultivator being the corner-stone of India’s, eco- 
Comparison bet- nom i c jjf Q ; the other half has been war years when his 
Britain * Dd * 8n Government, has been found helpleBS in face of soar¬ 
ing prices, of profiteering, of scarcity of food, grains 
that has reached famine conditions in different areas of the country. 
The absurdity of the situation became vivid as we compared the prioe 
of loaf in Britain with that in our country. The Ministry of Food 
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in the former announced in March (1942) that the price of a 2-pouods 
(one seer) loaf in the former wbb 5 pence (about 5 annas) while it 
oost us double that amount. The wheat from which the loaf was 
made in Britain came from a distance of more than 4,000 thousand 
miles of which 3,000 miles of the Atlantic Ocean were infested by 
submarines. And the wheat that came from the Punjab to Bengal, 
for instance, has to move on trains, motor lorries and bullock carts 
over a distance of 1,500 hundred miles only. Since the declaration 
of war any number of Price Control Conferences have been held in 
India, the fifth being held in the second week of April 1942. Con* 
ditions have grown worse with each of them. Price Control attempts 
have failed, increasing the confusion and distress of the people. Any 
benefit from them went to the bureaucracy—the hig fish* and the 
small fry. For they bad not to stand in the queues before shops. 

A “Grow More Food” propaganda was started, the member in . charge 
of Lands, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, dilating on a planned attack on 
the problem, on the " ploughing up ” campaign that was reported to 
have notably expanded ths area under crops and increased their 
production in Britain, in America and in BuBBia. The book —Science 
in War —does not support the story of this achievement. They talked 
of “ standard doth ”, samples of which was displayed at the fifth 
Price Control Conference. None of these have appeared in the 
- markets and eased conditions for the millions of this country. And 
cotton grows at our door-Bteps. ' The same futility attended the 
supply of sugar in a country whicb produced more of it than it could 
consume. The disappearance of small coins from the markets of India 
has pressed heavily on the life of the poorest in the land who could 
not sell their homely things and buy the homely needs of their 
existence. Trade that enabled tbe poor man and woman to llvo was 
thus restricted. 

It is an arguable proposition that a certain amount of discomfort 
and suffering must be our lot in a war whose dimensions are world- 
wide. Technological improvement in the means of 
MennVfooDd™" trans P ort has made the earth smaller and brought 
equal to “total distant countries nearer one another. And the picture 

war” condition* of the cultivator driving bis plough undisturbed by a 

battle being fought somewhere near is a pleasant 
fmagineeriDg today. “Black markets" flourish as vigorously, in India 
as in other countries. Rationing of food threatens to become a habit with 
peoples in all parts of the globe. In Britain tbe egg ration was 8 
a month ; “ moat people have forgotten the taste of oheese or wished 
they could forget it.” Restaurants have not served real butter for 
months, and the portions of margarine are “ half the size of a postage 
stamp and nearly as thin.” Cauliflowers are a shilling and six pence 
a bead. The consequence has been that “ most Britons are already 
thinner—as much as 10 lbs. per man.’* This discomfort may appear 
comfortable placed against the back-ground of conditions that prevail 

* in-tbe conquered countries in Europe, and in China where more 
than, two crores of men, women and children are reported to have 

* died owing to scarcity created by war. The self-satisfied bureaucracy in 
. India may feel satisfaction that things are not as ' bad here as In 

» other countries. But we are just at the beginning of bard time e> 
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The masses in India have • habituated themselves to habits 
of life and comfort that are by modern standards abnormally 
low; and their acceptance of the decrees either of fate or of the 
Sarkar Bahadur has given the State in India a charter of indiffer¬ 
ence to what they felt or needed. In other countries the' Govern¬ 
ments have been more careful, if not very much more successful. A 
"Chinese economist" writing to an Indian weekly on “Japan’s war¬ 
time Economy" has told us of the ineffectiveness of the many 
measures taken by the Government to control and regulate the soar¬ 
ing commodity prices. The ordinance in Britain that “ limited" meals 
to " three courses " only and banned the sale of fish, game and 
poultry on “ certain days ” of the week, tells the same story of dis¬ 
comfort and suffering. Perhaps, no human Government cau pass the 
test of a 11 total war.” 

But in our country owing to alien leadership of the State the people 
do not feel aDy exhileration in the many sacrifices that people in 
other countries have been doing. The latter accept 
“Grow More these as part of tbeir duty to their nation ; here in 

Food” campaign India they grudge these sacrifices, and sufferings. "Grow 

More Food" campaigns they watch with a certain air 
of unconcern, because it is led by people who do not know 
the country, do not appreciate its habits of work. Therefore this 
campaign has made so much noise and printed so much literature”’ with 
bo little to show. ''Experts" imported from Britain wilt and wither 
under the Indian sun. ‘But such is the conceit of our rulers that they 
have been importing ship-loads of them. The window-dressing of an 
Indian member presiding over the department has not been able to hide 
the poverty in the counter. The "experts” from Britain judge the re¬ 
quirements of this country by the standards of a foggy country, and they 
fail, as they have been failing since the beginning of British rule. To 
disouss this “Grow More Food” campaign. It does not require much 
imagination to realize that in the growing of food under war conditions 
the whole attention should be centred on getting the food in the quickest 
possible time. The cultivator is being called upon to plough more lands. 
For that he must be provided with the lands—with more lands ; with 
more labourers to help him ; with many more ploughs ; with many 
more cattle ; with more seed. We have not yet seen an organisation 
equal to such an effort. Land there is in plenty, even Government land. 
But it has remained in the state in which nature left it. Labourers 
there are plenty, but unorganized. Ploughs—the simple Indian plough— 
oan be made by any village black-smith and carpenter. Cattle in India 
we have been told number more than there is necessity for. There is 
no assurance that there is enough seed to make a success of this campaign. 
The co-ordination of all these elements of the work that would produce 
more food has been absent. Otherwise, there would not have been 
the wide-spread soaroity that has created bitterness in .the country. 
It has been estimated that our shortage in the principal food crops— 
rice and wheat—amount to about 19 crore maunds of rice and about 
1 orore 25 lakh maunds of wheat; that about 6 crores of people -in 
India go without sufficient food during 364 days of the year. The 
demands of “total war" have worsened conditions for them and many 
more crores of our people. 
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We do not know if the scarcity of food in India has been 
caused by the arrangement undertaken by the British Government 

, to partly feed the people of Iran, Ii‘aq and the 

Other countries near about ; by the feeding of other peoples 

• need for strategic reasons. Wa know that Indian troops 

have been fighting in Egypt and the deserts around 
her, that it is expected that India should not only finance a part of their up¬ 
keep but must arrange for their food carried across the Arabian Sea and 
the Red Sea. We know that India has also to think of feeding the 
60 lakhs , of the people of Ceylon inoluded in which are 10 lakhs of 
Indian-born men, women and children, the majority of whom has 
made the bland their home for generations. The Government of Cey¬ 
lon who desire to see the last -Indian leave their shores at the quickest 
possible moment appear to have found a new use for their Indians—as 
a lever for the larger -importation' of rice from India to the homes of 
their people. The nature of this pressure can be understood from the 
foot that the quantity of- rice consumed by Indians in Ceylon before 
rationing was introduced was 20 per oent of the total imports ; that 
the percentage allotted to them in April, (1942) is only 11 per oent 
of the imports. Indians in Ceylon who have made what Bhe is economic¬ 
ally and financially to-day are being required to be fed from India. But 
their share is getting less every month. 

In the field of industrial development and organization, in the 
opportunities offered by the war for the starting of new' industries in 
India and the expansion of the old, the differences 
Indian Industries between the British bureaucracy and the Indian people 
and Briiiih policy hag remained as keen as ever. These are as old as 
the East India Company whose policies and practices 
killed Indian industries. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mahadeo Govind Banade, 
Bomesb Cbunder Butt and William Digby have done pioneer researoh in 
exposing the processes of this destructive work. No student of affairs, 

■ Indian or foreign, does question today the truth and validity of this 
indictment ; no writer on India's life and institutions- can pass by this 
fact without commenting on it. One of the latest^ Dr. Bhimrao 
Ambedkar, a member of Lord Linlithgow’s Executive Council taken 
into it at its last enlargement, can be quoted in this connection : 

“Ever since the Industrial Revolution, British-Indian tariffs have shaped 
India as a raw material producer for British industry, a market for British 

finished goods, .British-made goods drove India’s handicrafts out of business, 

forced millions back to the over-populated soil.” 

The bad traditions of those days have heed persisting even unto 
these days in the inner counsels of the British empire. The. little modern 
... industrialism that one finds in India has grown in 

of war^work'ln opposition to these traditions, in spite of tho frowns of • 

India ’ ' the Burma Baheba in the Delhi-Simla Secretariat and 
in face of the anger of their opposite numbers in merchant 
offices of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Cawnpore, and the 
other industrial centres of India. Even during the present war when 
India is being proclaimed as the “arsenal" of the “United Nations" in 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans areas, this bins has been halting India's 
industrial efforts on their behalf, and has been a point of contention 
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between the Government and the leading Indian industrialists. 
The latter view with suspicion and apprehension the enthronement 
of British commercial and industrial leaders in the seats of the 
mighty in the various departments called into being in India to serve the 
multitudinous needs of a “ total war In the Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi a member made a grievance of the fact that the appointment of 
purchasers of various war materials had gone invariably to British 
industrialists; that there is only one Indian name amongst these. 
The list of names is interesting. Mr. Owen Boberts is purchaser of 
wheat and cereals; Mr. Inskip of hide and leather goodsthe wool 
adviser is Mr. Watts; the adviser on jute fabrics is Mr. Walker; 
the supplier of ghee is Mr. Alopi Pershad. The criticism of this 
British monopoly is another proof that British capitalists and indus¬ 
trialists who have passed the best years of their life in India, 
making their pile "here, have not been able to make themselves into 
Indians, to be accepted as Indians. The ways in which the Delhi-Simla. 
bureaucracy tried to give effect to the recommendations of the American 
Technical Mission, popularly known as the Grady Mission after the name 
of its Chairman, Dr. Henry Grady, brought out this spirit of monopoly. 
In the absence of a full report of the Mission submitted to the President 
of the United States, it is not possible to make constructive criticism on 
it. The summary published by the Government of Lord Linlithgow 
has been challenged by American correspondents as inaocurate. Sir Homy 
Mody as Supply Member was spokesman of the Government in this matter. 
Tri g comments giving a summary of the Grady recommendations left 
the impression of a tepid interest in the matter ; he appeared to dismiss 
these with faint praise. The Mission had suggested some sort of a “War 
Cabinet.” Lord Linlithgow gave jt shape in a “War Besources Committee 
of the Council” (his Executive Con noil), a re-shuffle of the old Economic 
Sub-Committee of the Governor-General’s Executive Council. This War 
Besources Committee consisted of His Excellency thB Governor-General 
as its President, His Exoellency the Defence Member (the Commander-in- 
chief), the Supply Member (Vice-President), the Commerce Member, 
the Finance Member and the Communications Member. Four of the 
members are non*Indians ; the Secretary of the Committee also belongs 
to this category. Power and influence in non-Indian hands is thus 
preserved. Besentment with this state of affairs found expression through 
the words of Sir M. Visveswaraya, ex-Dewan of Mysore, and a leader 
of Indian industrialists : “just as the Indian element is entirely absent 
from the higher ranks of the army, navy and air force services, so heavy 
industries have been excluded from the .orders placed with Indian 
industrialists or firms. 

There is another factor in this criticism—the presence during war-time 
of business leaders in Government Directorates raises the question 
of private interests influencing or being in a position to 
A |i“ e,Uo ” influence State policy and practice towards their own profit, 
e *• Their being honorary workers offering their experi¬ 
ence to the State during a orisis in its life makes the problem deli¬ 
cate and difficult. During the last great war the Munitions Board 
scandal in India pointed to this danger; during the present * war 
there have been instances of it in Britain herself; there is a record 
19—o 
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thafc "in at least one ease an important ‘’Trade’ • official has been, 
simultaneously with performing his duties in the Ministry, engaged as 
a Trade Representative in negotiating with the . Ministry as regards 
the operating margins to be allowed to hiB own trade." Bipin 
Chandra Pal in his book —The New Economic Menace to India — 


based on the experiences of the last war, devoted more than one 
chapter to this source of evil. The experiences of the present war 
have not re-asaured the world that the evil has been scotohed either 
here or outside. ■ - * 

6ere we must conclude our interpretation of the many happenings 
during the first six months of 1942. The attempt to understand and 
explain their significance has not been an easy one. The 
intonation minds of crores of people have-been disturbed as never 

• dfucruTJd India before, except once in 1857, during the last one hundred and 

eighty-six years. The throb of the war drum in Europe 
had left the vast majority of them indifferent for- about two years. 
But Japan's vaunting ambition and her successes in Malaya and 
Burma, in the Bay of Bengal, have changed all that. She has en¬ 
trenched herself in her new strong-holds, aiming her thunders' at India, 
leaving the rulers and the ruled guessing where the blow would fall. 
She had expected that under this threat and under her blockade 
India would “soften and crumble". The intervention of the monsoon 


has postponed the realization of this expectation. And India has remained 
the enigma that Bbe has been to history. The British Government 
has elected to carry on without tbo support of the ."unbribed intel¬ 
lect” of India. The leaders of organized public opinion in India have 
remained unreconciled to the ways of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. 
Unprepared and kept untrained by the State policy followed in India 
to face the danger such as Japan has projected, the reaction to it 
on the part of our people has been resentment against the managers 
of this policy, as Prof. Coupland has indicated. This reaotion has 
coloured 'all the thoughts and activities of our people during the 
.whole period. At the end of which they appear to have resigned 
themselves to whatever the future might bring, trying to find solace 
and. strength in the traditions of their country built up by thousands 
of years of various experiences. Whether this poise will be maintain¬ 
ed when real danger approached their homes is more than one could 
say. This note of interrogation lengthened over India described her at 
the end of June, 1942 .—Specially contributed by Sri Sureth 
Chandra Deb. 
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The Government of Bengal 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

A provision of Rb. one crore and twenty-five lakhs for civil defence measures 
and a lamp provision of one lakh for promotion of communal harmony are the out¬ 
standing features of the Bengal Government’s budget for 1042-43, which was presen¬ 
ted by the Finance Minister, the hoo. Dr. Shyama Pratad Mookerje* before the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly on the opening day of its budget session at Calcutta 
on the 16th. February 1942. 

This is the first budget for the new Ministry which was constituted two mouths 
ago under the leadership of the hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Dug. 

The budget discloses a deficit in revenue account of Ra. one crore and five 
lakhs. The year Btart with an opening balance of one crore and fifteen lakhs which 
ia the anticipated closing balance for the current year. Revenue receipts are placed 
at fifteen croree seventy lakhs, or fortyoue lakhs higher than the revised estimates 
for the current year. The estimate of expenditure on revenue account stands at 
sixteen notes seventy-five lakhs, which is forty-four lakhs greater than the antici¬ 
pated expenditure in the cnrrent year. On the basis of these estimates, the deficit 
on revenue account amounts to one crore and five lakhs. Outside the revenue 
account, the budget anticipates a net surplus of sixty-nine lakhs. The joint effect of 
the revenue deficit of one crore five lakhs and the surplus of 69 lakha in the capital 
and debt deposit section of the budget ia to reduce the opening balance bv thirty- 
aix lakha. The year U accordingly expected to end with a cloeing balance of 
aeventy-nine lakha. 

Pointing out that, in a limited sense hie budget was in the nature of a “ war 
budget," dealing as it did with the schemes of civil defence of considerable magni¬ 
tude, I>r. Mookherjee explained that in the estimates that be was placing before the 
House, “ nation-saving ” took the place of ** nation-building ”. After referring to 
the international situation which had brought the war to the very doors of India, 
the Finance Minister observed: *' All parties in the House will agree that, so long 
as the present emergency continues, there can be no diversion of the resources of 
the Province to purposes that can wait. This mast be the guiding principle of oar 
budgetary plena for the coming year. We must bid adieu for a time—short or long 
as Providence may ordain, to the normal standards of peace-time budgeting." 

Four Chores for Civil Drfrncb 

Out of total estimated expenditure of four crorea provided in the next year’s 
budget for civil defence measures, two crores will be required for the payment to 
the personnel of various A.R.P. services, thirty-five lakhs forconstruction of shelters, 
fifteen lakhs for the relief of persons rendered homeless by sir attacks, forty-nine 
lakhs for supply of etirrap pumps, respirators, helmets and eye-shields, nine lakhs for 
the civil nursing scheme, five lakhs for expansion of the Fire Brigade, fifteen lakhs 
for organisation of street fire-fighting services, eight lakhs for rescue service, thirty- 
one lakhs for hospital accommodation for air raid casualties iu vulnerable areas, 
two lakhs for mass inoculation against cholera and small-pox and six lakhs for the 
establishment of infectious diseases hospitals. 

The revised civil defence expenditure estimates in the current year including 
fifteen lakha for temporary housing and feeding of persona rendered homeless by air 
attacks, sixteen lakha for an alternative water supply in Calcutta by means of tube- 
well, nine lakha for expansion of the Calcutta Fire Brigade, five lakha for fire-fight¬ 
ing services in industrial areas outside Calcutta, nine lakha for protection of essen¬ 
tial Government buildings and emergency hospitals by means of baffle-walls and ten 
lakha for provision of emergency hospitals ana motor ambulances for the treatment 
of persons injured in air raids. 

One Lakh for Promotion of Communal Harmony 

Ae regsrdB the lump provision of one Iskh under the head. General Adminis¬ 
tration, for the promotion of communal harmony, the Finance Minister empha¬ 
sised that it would be one of the foremoat endeavours of the present Ministry to 
restore amity and understanding between the two communities that have a 
common interest in the prosperity of the Province. In explaining the reasons 
for increase in expenditure in the current year, Dr. Mookherjee had stated in the 
earlier part of bis speech that a. heavy drain on the provincial exchequer 
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was caused by the protracted communal disturbances in the town and the district 
of Dacca. 

After pointing out that the Ministry had barely tWee weeks' time to formu* 
late its budget proposals, Dr. .Mookerjee said that a Ministry taking office at the 
fag-end of the year did not take over a clean slate but a running concern with 
all its commitments, good and bad, “Some of these commitments”, he aaid, ‘may 
well call for reconsideration and revision in the wider interest of the Province. 

I can assure the House that, if on further scrutiny, we are of opinion that it 
will be in the best interests of the Province, to revise aDy such commitments, 
that revision will be undertaken.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Mookerjee made a fervent appeal for help and co-opera¬ 
tion from all sections of the people to enable the Ministry to serve the needs of 
the Province. . , 


Government of the Punjab 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

"The coming year's budget makes a provision of over Es. one crore to meet 
the situation created by the war, and I make bold to affirm that, when we consider 
our total resources and the exiguousness of provincial finance, this will compare 
favourably with any province in India.” observed Sir Manohar Lai, Finance 
Minister, presenting the budget estimates for 1942-43 in the Punjab Assembly 
at Lahore on the 27tb. February 1942. 

The salient features of the Budget, which discloses a deficit of Es 10 lakhs, 
are the provision of Es. 61} lakhs for air raid precautions, an additional Es. 25 lakhs 
for Police, Rs. 14 lakhs for grain compensation allowance on account of the heavy 
rise in prices, Es. 2 lakhs for war publicity and Es. one lakh for the promotion 
of communal harmony. 

The revenue receipts are estimated at Es. 13,53 lakhs and the revenue expen¬ 
diture at Rs. 13,63 lakhs, resulting in a small deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Sir Manohar Lall said : The deficit is due to the fact that a large provision 
of Rs. 61} lakhs had to be made for air raid precautions. If this exceptional 
expenditure bad not been incurred, there would be a normal surplus of Rs. 50 
lakhs ; or what would be a more correct way of describing the position—'this Rs. 
50 lakhs more would have been available for Government’s other activities, mainly 
in the beneficent departments. 

Reviewing the accounts for 1940-41, the Finance Minister'tsaid: “When 
revised estimates were available at this time last year, a surplus of Rs. 24 lakhB 
was in sight. Actually the year has ended with a surplus of Rs. 69 lahhs.” 

Increased Surplus in 1941-42 

doming to 1941*42, the Finsnce Minister said that when the estimates were 
presented last year a surplus of Rs. 4} lakhs was expected. About two montlh 
ago a position of substantial surplus definitely emerged in sight and it was realised 
that the surplus would certainly be not less than Rs. 50 lakhs. The final 
revised estimates would have shown a surplus of over Rs. 85 lakhs but for the 
decision of the IGovernment to add a sum of Rs. 30 lakhs to the Special Develop¬ 
ment Fund.and create a new fund called the Peasants’ Welfare Fund with a sum 
of Rs. 30 lakhs. Even after making this provision of Rs. 60 lakhs and after 
allowing for exceptional expenditure under air raid precautions of nearly Rs. 16 
laUiB, the year is expected to end with a surplus of over Rs. 25 lakhs. The total 
revenue receipts are how estimated to be Rs. 14,19 lakhs as against the budget 
estimate of Rs. 12,60 lakhs i.e., an increase of Rs. 1,59 lakhs. On the side of 
expenditure the revised estimates disclose a figure of nearly Rs. 14 crores as against 
the budget estimate of Rs. 12,56 lakhs, i.e, an increase of Rs, 1,38 lakhs, leaving 
a surplus of over Rs. 25 lakhs. 

„ Estimates for 1942-43 ’ 

As regards ths year 1942-43, Sir Manohar Lall said, the ordinary revenue 
receipts of Rs. 1,353 lain marked an advance of Rs. 65 lakhs on the accounts 
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of the year 1940-41. These include Re. 33.68 lakhs under the head “Taxes on 
income other than corporation tax,” received from the Government of India, Re. 
22,80 lakhs under other taxes and duties and Ra. 9,38 lakhs under provincial 
excise. The main fall is under irrigation where the direct receipts show a decline 
of Rs. 10 lakhs and working expenses an increase of Ra. 7. Inkha. The 
receipts under the Motor Vehicles Act also show a drop of Ra 3 lakhs, which is a 
direct result of petrol rationing. 

Revenue expenditure proposed for 1942-43 stands at Rs, 13,63,50,000. This 
marks a drop of Rs. 31 lakhs on the revised estimate for the current year, but 
almost the whole of it is explicable in terms of smaller expenditure on alrategical 
roads that were a special feature of the current year, financed from increased 
transfer from the Central Road Fund. .. 

IHCBBABBD PROVISION JOB, INDUSTRIES 

Dealing with the beneficent departments, the Finsnce Minister said: “Though 
there is sn advance of Rs. 21 lakhs on the accounts of 1940-41,-and of Rs. 13 
lakhs on the revised estimate of 1941-42, the expansion has not taken place on the 
scale we all should have desired because of the heavy call of famioe and now 
of war. The Industries Department has an additional grant of nearly Rs. 4$ lakhe. 
The problems of the production and industrial utilisation of Punjab coals are 
to be studied, cottage and small-scale woollen industries are to be developed, 
subsidies under the Punjab State Aid to Industries Act, 1935, to the extent of 
Ra. 75,000, are to be given and a huge glue factory at a cost of Ra. li lakhs 
is to be established" 

Dealing with irrigation, the Finance Minister' said that during the current 
year a sum of Re. 32 lakhs had been provided for the Thai project and in the 
next the provision stood at Rs. 55 lakhs. 


Government of Sind 

. Financial Statement for 1942—43 * 

A revenue deficit of Rs. 15,27 lakhs is revealed in the budget estimates for the 
year 1942-43 which were presented before the Bind Legislative Assembly at Karachi 
on the 4th. March 1942. 

The total revenue is estimated at Ra. 4,80,74,000 and the expenditure charged 
to revenue at Rs. 4,96,01,000. This deficit is proposed to be met from the free 
balance which at present amounts to Rs, 1,27.29,000. No fresh taxation is proposed. 

Major heads of expenditure include Ra. 13 lakha on irrigation schemes and 
AJLP. and civil defence tor the province get an appropriation of Rs. 10 lakhs. 

The province has benefited from the large expansion of war industries in the 
country and the large expenditure on supplies not merely on behalf of the.Govern¬ 
ment of India but also on behalf of His Majesty’s Government end the Allied 
Governments and Sind’s share of income-tax revenue baa risen considerably. The 
estimated revenue under tbiB head is Rs. 17,10,000 against, Rs. 14,54,000 in 1941-42 
and haa become, next to the land revenue and the provincial excise, the moBt im¬ 
portant source of revenue for the province. 

The eetimatea under civil defence include Rs. 2,25,000 for air-raid precautions, 
Rs. 29,000 for civic guards, out of which Ra. 10,000 is recoverable from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and Rs. 7,65,000 on civil defence workB. A sum of Rs.' 2 lakhs is 
earmarked for construction of air-raid shelters for the eivjl population at Karachi, 
Rs. 125,000 on A.R.P. for public utility services in Karachi, Rs. 3 lakhs for fire¬ 
fighting in Karaohi, Rs. 40,000 for A.R.P. measures in Bukkur and Rs. 1 lakh for 
A.R.P. in connection with electrical undertakings. 

The ntioning of petrol supply has affected the provincial revenues in ths com¬ 
ing year to the extent of nearly Ra. li lakhs under the Motor Vehicles Aat and the 
Bind Bales of Motor Spirit Taxation Act, due to the fall in the number of , motor 
vehicles anticipated and the difficulty in importing motor cars because of tbe inter¬ 
national situation, ' 
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A special provision for a sum of Rs. 1,00,000 has been made in the bndget this 
year for the promotion of Hindn-Muslim unity, 

Lloyd Barrage debt 

The Lloyd Barrage debt position is very satisfactory. The current year marks 
the end of ' the interim penod. Before the introduction of regular funding of the 
the Lloyd Barrage debt up to March 31, 1942, the repayment of debt is entirely 
dependent on receipt from the system. From the next year, however, the debt is to 
be refunded by the pnyment of fixed blocks of capital beginning with Rs. 75 lakhs 
and decreasing gradually together with interest at a fixed rate of 4J per cent on all 
debt outstanding in each year. In 1940*41 Sind was able to repay more than Rs. 75 
lakhs and again in the current year it hopes to re-pay considerably more than 
Rs. 75 lakbs, thankB largely to increased realisation ;of instalments of Malkano. 
From 1942-43 onwards, if the barrage yields more than is required to meet the fnnd- 
ing arrangements, the surplus goes to the benefit of provincial revenues. If, how¬ 
ever, there is a short fall, the deficit must be made good from provincial revenues. 

6o far as the next year’s budget estimates are concerned, it is expected that 
the revenue receipts of the Lloyd Barrage system will be sufficient to repay the in¬ 
terest plua Rs. 75 lakhs and yield a email balance of Rs. 3 lakbs. From the latest 
review of the prospects of the system, it is expected that for the next five years 
receipts will produce sufficient revenue to cover the debt charges. 

No FRESH TAXATION- 

Though no fresh taxation is proposed, the Government expect that if the Bill 
before the Assembly to amend the Local Boards Act is passed ' in this session it 
would add Rs. 2,25.000 towards their revenue, by way of Government's share of the 
local fund cess for improvement and maintenance of the local board roads. 

Bind has now completed almost six years as a separate province and nearly 
five years of autonomy. During thiB period, Sind has not merely been able to pay 
its way but has been able to build up a reassuring balance. It has met all its 
obligations and can continue to do so. 

A word of caution is, however, sounded in the budget note, " The war situa¬ 
tion 1 b liable at any moment to give rise to expenditure on a very considerable scale 
on measures of defence which brook no postponement. There is also the ever present 
fear of inflation which has already begun to lift its ugly head. It should also be 
remembered that the province was separated when India as a whole was beginning to 
recover from a deep depression and the past six years cover an upward curve of the 
trade cyclA The future years may uot reveal such satisfactory financial results as 
have been achieved in the last five or six years. Nevertheless there is reason to 
suppose that the province will be able to keep an even keel and ride successfully the 
inevitable ups ana downs of the financial sea.” 
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Financial Statement for 1942—43 

A provision of Rb. 50 lakhs for any intensified A.R.P. measures that may'become 
necessary and of a farther amount of Rs. 20 lakhs for other expenditure indirectly 
arising from the war iB made in the Bombay Government Budget estimates for 
1942-43 The estimates provide for a revenue surplus of Rs. 98,000, the revenue 
receipts being Rs. 1,518,16 lakhs and expenditure being Rs.1,517,18 lakhs. 

It has been decided that all existing forms of provincial taxation should con¬ 
tinue during the Budget 'year. 1 ., _ . _ .. . .... 

In regard to the Urban Immovable Property Tax, the rates of which were 
reduced at the commencement of the current year from 10 to 8 per cent and from 
5 to 4 per cent, account has been taken of a further alight reduction in rates, viz., 
from 8 to 7<| per cent and from 4 to 3* per cent, with effect from April 1, 1942. 
The reduotion corresponds to an increase of Rs. 4 lakhs in the extra revenue anti¬ 
cipated to accrue to the Government on account of the relaxation of Prohibition 
measures. This extra revenue was placed at Rs. 24 lakhs for 1941-42 and le expec- 
ted to be Rb. 28 lakhB for 1942-43. In pursuance of the stated policy of the Govern- 
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ment the benefit of (be extra revenue bo accruing ig to be passed on. this body of 
taxpayers. . ' 1 

Governor Explains Budget Details 

His Excellency Sir Roger Lumleg, Governor of Bombay explained the Budget 
proposals to a press conference in the Secretariat on the 27th. March 1942. His Excellency 
said that the year 1941*42 had from the financial point a view been very satisfactory. 
The revised estimates of Revenue and Expenditure baaed on the results of eight 
months showed a surplus of Re. 137.79 lakhs as against a surplus of Ra. 65.000 
anticipated at the time of the Budget. The most important sources of increased 
revenue were Income-tax, Provincial Excise, Land Revenue, Stamps and Forests. 
On account of increase in the total amount of income-tax to be distributed by the 
Central Government to the Provinces, Bombay’s share of income-tax receipts wsi 
Rs. 56.20 lakhs more than was anticipated at the time of the Budget, . . 

Provincial excise had given Ra. 42.03 lakhs more, due largely to increased con¬ 
sumption both of country and foreign liquor. Bis Excellency explained that of 
this amount only Rs. 4 lakhs could be attributed 'to the changes made in the Prohi- 
bitition policy daring the year 1940-41. Land revenue collections showed an increase 
of Ra. 28.93 lakhs over the Budget figure. The war did not seem to have affected 
the volume of business transactions as much as was anticipated, and there waa an 
addition of Re. 20.90 lakhB under Stamps.’ The sale of trees uprooted by a cyclone 
and euppliea of timber to the army and railway had caused an increase of Ra. 21.27 
lakhs in the receipts under ' Forests.’ 

Provision is made in the new Budget for transfer of Rs. 100 lakhs to the 
Special Development Fund, Ra. 94,000 for the establishment of a pre-cadet school at 
Poona for giving preliminary training to candidates lor emergency commissions, 
who are not np to the standard required for the army, Ra. 12 lakhs estimated in¬ 
crease for the grant of a dearness allowance to Government servants drawing, below 
Ra. 50 a month in Bombay and Rs. 35 a month in the raofnsail, and an increase of 
Rs. 19 lakhs towards social services. In this Budget provision has also been made 
for setting apart Ra. 224 lakhs to form the nucleus of & Post-War Reconstruction 
Fund. 

Bis Excellency added it was not proposed to borrow and 4 reserve had been 
kept in hand of Ra. 161 lakhs in cash and Rs. 75 lakhs in securities. Other alloca¬ 
tions made in the Budget include Rs. 206 lakhs for education, which includes 
Ra. 85,000 as additional grants to local authorities for compulsory education; 
Ra. 46.000 as direct grants to primary schools under the maaa literacy scheme: 
Ra. 554 lakhs for Medical Relief; Ra. 56 lakhs towards Pablio Health, which- in¬ 
cludes Rs. 15 lakhs for village water supply; Ra. 114.25 lakha as giant for roads 
next year, including repairs to origins! works, and Rs. 10.5 lakhs grant for the 
Industries Department. It is proposed to spend Ra. 14 lakhs towards minor irriga¬ 
tion works. 

• Am Raid Precaution# 

His Excellency said that the sum of Rs. 50 lakhs allotted to’ A.R.P. work in 
the Budget includes Rs. 3 lakhs to deal with casualties in case of raids, Re. 64 lakhs 
for the purchase of trainer pumps and tenders to deal with fires, an appreciable 
amount for the construction of 48 static tanks in the City end for the reopening of 
most of the 1,000 wells and sinking of tube-wells, Rs 13' lakhs for the purchase of 
materials for A.R.P., including ten million: sand bags, and Rs. 8 .lakhs for 
protecting municipal water mains and sewage installations. , 

Public Health schemes which the Government have undertaken for the current 
financial year include a scheme for serum manufacture at the Haffkine Institute, 
the appointment of s staff for dealing with epidemics, malarial surrey tnd the 
establishment of s permanent malarial organisation. < 


Government of Behar 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

. ' ■£.? *PP* rent surplus of Rs, 62,83.000 is envisaged in the Budget Estimates of 
the Bihar Government for the year 1942-43 published from Patna on the l4tb. 
March 194*. The total estimated revenue for 1942-43 is Rs. 6,48,25.000 against an 
expenditure of Rs. 5,80,42,000. - . 
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The estimated revenue for 1942-43 is Es. 6.43,25,000 ae against Eg, 6,50,99,000 
for 1941*42. There in a drop of Kb. 12 lakhs under industries mainly due to a 
decrease of Es. 9J lakhs in receipts from cess on sugar cane and of Es. 3J lakhs in 
the provincial share of the jute export duty. ForestB have gone down by Bs. 1J 
lakhs and Police by 1} lakhs. Bihar’s share of the income-tax revenue is, however, 
expeoted to be Rs. 13 lakhs better than the revised figure of 1941-42. 

A large part of the surplus is due to the very appreciable increase in the Bhare 
of income-tax receipts and this, in turn, has mostly resulted from war conditions. 

Gn the debit side, very heavy expenditure is anticipated on civil defence 
measures including expenditure on air raid precautions. 

According to the revised estimates for 1910-41 there was to have been a -sur¬ 
plus on revenue account to the extent of Rs. 6.48.000. Actually there has been a 
revenue surplus of Rs. 3 02,400 due to a slight improvement of revenue (14 lakhs) 
nnder different heads and to a decrease in expenditure of Rs. 22 lakhs. 

The year 1941-42 will close with a total balance of Rs. 3,40,50.000 including 
Rs. 2,00,00,000 in the cash balance investment account of which Rs. 131.40,000 is 
ordinary balance and Rs. 1,59,10,000 other balance for specified purposes or in depo¬ 
sit accounts. There ie an estimated increase of Rs. 46,46,000 in the former and of 
Rs. 43,98,000 in the latter. 


Government of The Central Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

The budget of the 0. P. and Berar Government for 1941-43 published from 
Nagpur on the 24th. March 1942 discloses a surplus of Rs. 3,21 lakhs. The revenue 
is estimated at Rb. 526.62 lakhs and expenditure on Revenue Account at Re. 

^'^The^ccounU for the year 1940-41 closed with a Revenue surplus of Rs. 29 93 
lakhs The revised estimates for 1941-42 Bhow a revenue surplus of Rs. 4.52 lakhs, 
an. improvement of Rs. 2.54 lakhs over the Budget estimates. 

In the Budget for 1942-43, a lump provision is made for the present of four 
lakhs for air raid precautions and for providing hospital accommodation to air raid 
casualties. There has been a considerable improvement in the Ways and Means 

position. • ^ 1942.43 * u expected to commence with an opening balance of Rs. 89.03 

lakhs and to olose with a balance of Rs. 108.55 lakhs. , 


Government of The United Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1942 43 

The United Provinces’ fourth budget since the outbreak of the war estimates a 
surplus of o^er four lakhs. The Budget was published from Lucknow on the 

18 th. March 1941 . balance of B«. 126.01.000. The revenue receipts 

total Rs? 17,12.^,000 and changes amount to Rs. 17,0830,000 leaving a surplus of Es. 

4-02 The%ear 1940-41 finished more favourably thah was anticipated and at the 
^ftsa^there was a balance of Es. 2,49 lakhs or Es. 1,19 lakhs better than the budget 
«tlmatM In 1941-42 when the Government first considered the revised estimates 
estimates. ia revenue snrplnB of R«- 92 lathe was anticipated, 

n«Jw'hSTof”whi“wa?i direct result of the^war. The Government then thought 
pearly halt otwni portion of the anticipated surplus in such a way 

LI'S‘Se"* SSMT&KW.°j !• *• 
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they created a Revalue Reserved Fund, the primary object of which would be to 
£oance expenditure on Civil Defence. 

Revenue receipts for 1942-43 have been taken at Ra. 17,13 lakhs, an inorease of 
Rs. 63 lakhs on the revised estimates of the current year. There will be no fresh 
taxation. Capital expenditure is being restricted aa much as possible and has been 
taken >t Rs. 33 lakhs. The result of all transaction will be an improvement of Rs. 89 
lakhs, leaving a closing balance of Rs. 215 lakhs. In the current and coming years 
this province will receive Rs. 1,07 lakhs more as its share from Income-tax. The 

A \ • . _, .1 • Jf.lt _Ml I_at__ A- I . TN # 
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tothe uncertainty of the political situation no provision: has been made for a 
Ministry or for the pay or travelling allowances of the Members of the Legislature or 
for elections to the Provincial Legislative Assembly. Provision has, however, been 
made for the revision of electoral rolls and for the triennial elections to' the 
Legislative Council. 

An increase of Rs. 19,20 lakhs is anticipated in the Income-tax revenue, white 
the revenue from Provincial Excise is expected to fall by Rb. 29,08 lakhs. The 
Revenue from the Motor Vehicles and Petrol Taxes Bhows a decrease on account 
of petrol rationing. On the expenditure side, provision has been made for payment 
to local bddies of an additional toll compensation amounting to Rs. 22.57 lakhs for 
payment of an additional contribution of Rs. 9.75 lakhs to the Sinking Fund, for 
a block grant of Re. 5.76 lakhs, inclusive of the half gTant expected from the 
Government of India, for the relief of groundnut cultivators, and for an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 15JOO lakhs for the relief of distress among handtoom weavers. A sum 
of Rs. 60.10 lakhs has been provided for expenditure on Civil Defence measures, 
while additions to the Police Force are also to be made to bring it up to the 
Strength considered necessary to deal with any emergency. 

Provision has been made for schemes of new expenditure involving a net 
liability of Rs. 41.24 lakhs non-recurring and Rs.-22.2S lakhs recurring and an' 
expenditure in 1942-1943 of Rs. 28.85 lakhs non-recurring and Rs. 17.67 lakhs 
recurring. 

Provision has been made for the multiplication of good cotton seeds and 
their distribution to ryots who grow cotton, for the creation of five new posts to tour¬ 
ing Veterinary Assistant Surgeons and for the opening of four new veterinary 
dispensaries and also for the establishment of village shearing and grading centres 
in the tracts of the Province where woolly sheep are bred and for the opening 
of a buffhlo-breediug station at Prattur in Guntur district. Nearly Rs. 10 lakha 
have been provided for new educational schemes, which include grants to the 
Annamalai and Andhra Universities, provision for opening of a B.Sc. Course in 
“Home Science” in Queen Mary’s College, Madras, grants lor the opening of new 
schools, hostels and forms, teaching, building and equipment grants to local bodies 
for public libraries, and for acquisition of play-grounds. A sum of Rs. 2,19 lakhs 
is provided for further extension of-the facilities for education and the provision 
of midday meals for schoolchildren among the communities eligible for help by 
the labour Department, for the construction of more wells and for the acquisition 
of house-sites for them. 


Government of Orissa 


Financial Statement for 1942—43 


A revenue surplus of Rs. 12,000 was revealed by the budget proposals’ of the 
Government of Orissa for the year 1942-43 which were placed in the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly at Cuttack on the 6th. March 1943 by the non. Pandit Oodavaria 
Slisra, Finance Minister. The total revenue for the year is estimated at 
Rs. 1,97,07,000 while the total expenditure on revenue account amounts to 
/ Rs. 1,96,95,000. ' , , . ' 

Outside the revenue account, the budget anticipates a receipt of Ra, 4,29.00 
lakhs and expenditure of Rs. ‘3,91.81 lakhs, leaving a surplus of Rs. 37,19 lakhs. 
The combined effect of the revenue surplus of Rs. 12,000 and the surplus of 
Rs. 37 19 lakhs in the capitat-debt-deposit section is that the opening balance of' 
Rs. 12.2 lakhs at the beginning of the year will be raised to Rs. 49,59 lakhs at the 
end of the year which will be the closing balance of the year’s budget. 

On the revenue side, a drop of about Rs. 4.87 lakhs is expected undor " land ", 
mainly on account of arrear payment to local bodies in South Orissa for land ana 
cesses collected on their behalf amounting to about Rs. four lakhs. Forest revenue 
ia likely to fall by Rs. 0.91 lakhs, the primary reason being that extra sales of 
timber for supply to the War Board may not be on such a large scale as in the 


current year. 

On the expenditure side, one of 


the noticeable features is the provision of 
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Rs. 3.36 lakhs for civil defence. Provisions under Eduostion, Agriculture, industries 
and Medical have been Increased by Re. 0.49 lakh, Re. 0.58 lakh, Re. 0i64 lakh and 
Re. <155 lakh respectively. Expenditure under “ Police ” is expected to be Rs. 0.58 
lakhs more than in the current year. 

After explaining the budgetary position of the province, the Minister referred 
to tiie various schemes which the Government proposed to give effect to for the im¬ 
provement of education in the province. The schemes included opening* of a pre- 
medical course of study in biology at the Ravensbaw College, introduction 
of vocational and industrial education in the middle English and middle schools 
managed by local bodies and conversion of the Board Higher Elementary Schools 
at Kormnur into a Middle English' School. , r 

Pandit Mirra said that the expenditure under Education n had increased. 
But the problem slid lay where it bad lain when the province was created aix years 
ago. ** Little in the field of education can be done without solving the moat impor¬ 
tant question of inaugurating a University of our own. There is a widespread 
feeling that a University should be started immediately. I am trying to expendite 
preliminaries and to come before the House within a tew months’ time, with a Uni¬ 
versity Bill drafted on the lines suggested in the report of the University Committee 
and also with a supplementary demand for the necessary money.” o 

Referring to publio health, Pandit Misra informed the House that a provision 
bad been made in the Budget for the appointment of Committee for eetablishing 
a link between the Public Health Department and the publio. Pandit Misra also 
referred to the various schemes proposed to be undertaken by the Government da¬ 
ring the ensuing year lor the improvement of agriculture and industries in the 
Province. 

Cmi. DBFBNOB 

Dealing with civil defence measures. Pandit Misra said that theira was now a 
full-fledged province which must be able to cany on Us civil defence as worthily ss 
possible. So far as military defence was concerned, necessary preparations were 
being made. “The Government an oonacioua of their responsibility at the present 
crisis. Therefore, necessary funds are being provided even at the sacrifice of nation¬ 
building developments; because nation saving is more important than nation build¬ 
ing. I> assure the honourable members that everything possible within our means 
will be done to ward off danger.” * 

Concluding, Pandit Misra observed • " We have long and probably too long 
relied on external protection. That has unfortunately proved now to be the weakest 
spot in our national character, a fact which la being realised by onr jrulers in 
Britain. However, we must prove that in spite of oar want of equipment, the 
defence of onr province is our first oonoern.” 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session—New Delhi—18th. February to 2nd. April 1942 

C.-in-C.’s Tribute to Indian Army 


The Council of State held the first meeting of the Budget Session at New 
Delhi on the 18th. February 1942. The President welcomed the Commander-in- 
Chief-who took his seat to-day and added he had no doubt that he would 
follow in the footsteps of his two immediate predecessors. The following is the 
statement of His Excellency General Sir Alan Bartley, the Commander-in-Cnief: 

“Sir, as one who has Berved in the Indian Army for nearly forty yearn, and 
whose proud privilege it is to conclude that service as Commanaer-in-Cliief, it 
is, as hon'ble members must appreciate, a source of great pride and satisfaction 
to have seen that the army acquit itself with outstandiug distinction in this greatest 
war of all time. Unlike my two distinguished predecessors, I have not, so far," 
had the opportunity of seeing or commanding formations of British and Indian 
troops from this country in the actual fields of operation against the Axis. But, 
many of the units whose skill and determination were, in a large part, responsible 
for Borne of the most outstanding victories achieved by the British Commonwealth 
in the Middle East, previously served with me on our North-West Frontier. 

I know them, and I know the stuff of which they are made, and I never doubted 
that their performance would fail to equal that of any of their comrades in the field. 

"Events have moved fast and far since my predecessor. General Wavell, 
in last November, gave an account, to this house, of the achievements of Indian 
troops in the various theatres of war. A few days after he spoke to you last 
November, General Auchinleck struck at the German and Italian armoured. 
strength arrayed on the borders of Cyrenaica. It was the first offensive in the 
shape of an armoured and aerial blitz, which the Commonwealth has been in 
a position to launch since the war began. Scarcely three weeks later Japan, 
while talking peace, dealt those heavy and treacherous blows which spread the 
the flames of war to the Far East On both the fronts, which as you kuow we 
have always alluded to as the bastions of . India’s defence, and which, as loDg 
as they are securely held, prevent active warfare reaching the shores of India, 
Indian and British formations from this country were immediately involved. 
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But wbil« to the West, our troops repeated the triumphs of Sidi Barron I, Eas t 
Africa, Syria, Iraq and Iran, thOBe in the East were exposed to the concentrated 
might of a great and long prepared military aud. naval Power. 

Indian Troops’ Heroism in Malaya ' 

“The ielf-Baerifice and "the heroism of those from India who fought step hy 
step as they Withdrew, in the face of overwhelming odds, on the Malayan Peninsula, 
merit no less recognition than the great part played by the 4th Indian Division 
in North Africa. 

The hon’ble members will not expect me to describe in detail the actions in 
which the 4th Indian Dirision so distinguished itself in the battle with General 
Rommel. Bufiice it to say that the Division never failed to achieve the successive 
objectives for which it was made responsible. The reduction of Bidi Omar and 
Libyan Omar, the battle of Bir el Gubi, and the final full-dress action in the 
vicinity of Gazala represented the four main stages, from the Division’s point of view, 
of the giant operation, which broke the hold which the Axis then had in Cyrcnaica. 

"It is fitting too, I conceive, that due recognition should be given on the 
floor of this Bouse to the magnificent fighting spirit and achievements in this 
particular operation of the British Battalions snd British Gunners with the 4th 
Indian Division. The Royal BuBsex Regiment at Sidi Omar, the Camerons at El 
Gubi, and the stand of the Buffs at Gazala, were outstanding contributors to 
the success and to the high tradition of the 4th Indian Division. Nor must we 
forget the artillery. In many respects, the battle in Cyrenoica turned ont to bo 
a gunners' battle, and to them goes no small share of ihe credit for the destruction 
of a high proportion of the German and Italian armoured formations. 

“As hon’ble members must have seen in the newspajiere, the 4th Indian Division 
was actively engaged in maintaining contact with the enemy on the Egyptian border 
throughout the pause between June of last year and the middle of November. 
There were a series of small actions arising from patrols seeking to find out 
as much as possible about the enemy’s dispositions, when our assault in November 
began, the 4th Indian Division first deprived the German raiding column 
of a tank-proof sanctuary provided by the fortified positions round Bidi Omar. 
Following further successes, at Libyan Omar, the dirision drove on as the leaders 
of the infantry advanced'behind the British Armoured- forces, and finally becama 
involved in the pursuit of the defeated Axis armies from Gazala onwards. Taking 
the coastal route by Derna and Giovanni Berta, units of the division beat v down 
in quick succession every delaying position the enemy tried to hold and lost little 
time in reaching Cirene, Barce and Benghazi. 

Syrian Operations 

“Formations from the Fourth Indian Division, particularly the Fifth Indian 
Infantry Brigade, which was involved in the Syrian operations have been almost 
continuously in the action since late in KUO. Ana never once have their exemplary 
discipline and fighting spirit flagged. 

“Reference must also be made here to certain units of the Fifth Indian Divi¬ 
sion which accomplished a striking thrust, from Siwa, in tho south of the Egyptian 
desert and captured the Italian garrison of the useful but lonely oasis of Jalo 
far in the intenor of Cyrenaica. That little operation was carried out with a dash 
and determination which achieved a well deserved and conspicuously inexpensive 
success. 

1 ‘By this time General Rommel had withdrawn south of Jedabya where a 
combination of terrible weather and communications which were stretched to 
many hundreds of miles prevented General Auchinleck from following him up in 
force. The bon. members will recall that, at the beginning of our Western Desert 
Offensive in November last, rain in Cyrenaica seriously handicapped the German 
Air arms giving aupport to their ground forces. Unprecedented storms and rain 
swept over Cyrenaica in January where thiB time it was our forces who bad to 
suffer all the impediment o t bogged communications, end unserviceable aerodromes. 
As a result, General Rommel was able to reform his battered units and with the 
help of reinforcements, which had got through at some cost_ across the 
to launch a counter-offensive against the forward i " 

unter-offenslve began in early January. The Fc 
lad been some prospect of well-earned rest and 1 
naturally became again immediately involved find fighting took place. 

enth Indian Infantrv Brigade was south of Bench 
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by column b of German tanks which cut the road north of the town. Efforts by 
the remainder of the Fourth Indian Division to break through to the rescue of the 
beleaguered party were unavailing and it appeared that the whole of the Seventh 
Brigade and also a part of the Fith Brigade would be lost. For two days there 
was silence, and the worst was feared. _ Then the Seventh Brigade suddenly appea/ed 
back in our lines west of Tobruk. It is one of the most thrilling stories of tne war. 
The brigade was led out of the trap, not to the north and east as the Germans 
expected, but to the souih-west Right through the Germnn lines they went, and, 
then turning east, made their way back. On the way they frequently passed enemy 
columns ; hut by a combination of bluff and boldness managed to deceive the 
Germans and so got through safely. Full details are not yet available, bnt it is 
believed that most of this personnel of the Brigade have escaped, although they 
loBt a certain amount of vehicles and equipment. 

"In the meantime, the remainder of the Fourth Indian Division was carrying 
out a fighting retreat to the north of the hills. Closely followed by the enemy, who 
constantly attempted to encircle them or break through the rear guards, the Fifth 
and Eleventh Indian Infantry Brigades safely rejoined the main body of the Eighth 
Army near Gazala. This retreat was excellently carried out. I can now say that 
the military education of this great division iB complete ; for now they have 
had their first experience of what a retreat means. 

Tribute to the 4th. Indian .Division 

“I should like to tell the bon. Members what a highly placed British service 
officer on a visit from the Middle East to Delhi said to me the other day about the 
Fourth Indian Division. He said that it was the finest fighting formation at pre¬ 
sent in the Empire. It is pleasant to hear that from a completely unprejudiced ob¬ 
server. And in a message received from the Middle East a week ago, I was de¬ 
lighted to read that, in spite of their present setbacks, the morale of this famSuB 
Division is just as high as ever. 

“I must now turn to the grim picture on our Eastern flank, o Here our Indian 
soldiers have been engaged in a number of retreats and desperate defence, and I 
fear our losses have been heavy. The first serious reverse^ in which Indian troops 
shared with British and Canadians a heavy sacrifice, was in Hong Kong. There the 
Fifth Battalion, the Fourteenth Punjab Regiment, the Hong Kong-Singapore Royal 
Artillery and medical personnel, were involved in the capitulation after a short, but 
determined, struggle. They had to hold great frontages with little force—four miles 
to s battalion. They bad been faced by odds of about four to one without any air 
support at all. A contributory cause oi the surrender was the destruction of the 
water-supply. The garrison had done its best. It is an honourable defeat. A 
British Army officer who managed to escape has spoken enthusiastically of the 
great fight put up by our Indian soldiers. 

“To turn to another theatre of war. In Nprth Malaya. Gurkha and British 
-Battalions, including Indian States Forces Battalions, met the initial Japanese on- 
' slaught Without any declaration of war, the Japanese launched large forceB, 
amounting to four divisions, from Southern Siam and drove bald-headed for 
Northern Malaya. Admirably equipped for- the purpose and with large numbers 
which enabled them to bold strong bodies on the coast in the rear of our positions, 
their direct assault could not possibly be stemmed for any length of time with the 
forces at our dispoal. As hon. members are well aware, the enmy had, in addition, 
superiority at sea and in the air. The fall of Singapore is a great though not, 
crushing defeat I have few details of the actual events in which our men took 
part, and how it is unlikely that we shall know the full story until later. 

vAt Singapore and Burma 

“You will have seen in the papers to-day the list of units present in Singapore. 
I must not give any further details ; as to do so_ would merely give the Japanese 
information with which to check their captures. It is not likely that any whole 
units have escaped but 6mail parties may have been able to get away. I cannot, 
however, hold Out much hope. The lose of these brave men, ns well as of their 
valuable equipment, is, of course, most seriouB. There is just one thing 1 should 
like to mention. Fantastic stories have been put about by. the enemy of desertions 
by Indian troops. All I can say iB this. Far from deserting in the heartbreaking 
conditions in which they found tbemBelves, large bodies which were from time to 
time citt off by Japanese landings in the rear, or by infiltration, refused to surrender 
and forced their way back by jungle tracks after immense exertions. And this 
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happened, I would have you note, time and time again, when it would have been so 
easy to surrender and hare done with it all." 

In Burma also, as you know, the Indian troops hare been fighting against a 
strong attack, and bare been slowly pushed back. The stoutness of their defence 
has given time for some reinforcements to reach that country. In the north, Chinese 
troops hare come into Burma and taken orer a section of the front in the protection 
of their life line, the Burma Boad, The unity and common interest of India and 
China is shown by the visit of Generalissimo Chian g-Kai-Shek. Our troops and his 
are dow fighting alongside each other. 

"In spite of our present situation, there is no cause to lose heart. Admittedly 
our losses are grievouB and the situation is serious, but in other wars, as well as in 
this, we hare palled through from even greater situations.” 

* “But I must, warn yon. We must be prepared for more bod news before the 
tide turns. We must be prepared for attacks On our shipping on the seas ; and we 
must be prepared for attacks on this land of India from the air and by bombard¬ 
ment from the sea, and we mar even hare to face the possibility of a landing. One 
thing I fed quite certain, and that is that the enemy will lose no opportunity for 
spreading panic and undermining the morale of the people.” 

* We must face these threats in a spirit of calmness. To _ brave men danger iu 
an incentive to additional effort. I am able to give you that military preparations to 
meet the new situation are wdt in hand. But we must hare equipment to replace 
our losses ; and I urge all men in the factories, in the mills and in the workshops 
to work as .they hare never worked before. I will repeat the Prime Minister’s 
fam ous message : ‘Give us the tools and we will finish the job.’ We, in this case, 
means the soldiers, sailors and airmen of India. And I say that on the workmen of 
India lies the responsibility for providing the sinews of war to keep the honors of 
conflict away from our fields and from our cities." 

After the Commander-in-chief s statement, the House adjourned till the 23rd. 

, Official Bills Passed 

28rd- FEBRUARYWithin thirty minutes this morning, the Council passed, with¬ 
out discussion or amendment, seven bills recently passed by the Legislative Assembly. 
Four of them were sponsored by the Commerce Secretary, Sir Alan Lloyd. They 
were Bills to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act and the Indus Vessels Act and a Bill to continue the provision made 
UDder an Ordinance for assistance to the coffee industry by regulatiog the export 
of coffee from and the sale of coffee in British India ana by other means. Tbs 
Bills to amend the Indian Medical Council Act and to provide for the incorporation, 
regulation and wiuding up of co-operative societies with objects not confined to 
one province were sponsored by Mr, Tyson, Secretary, Education Department. 
Lastly, Sir Feroz Khan Noon bad a Bill to amend the Indian Boilers Act. < 

Aid to Bdkua Ev access 

Earlier in the morning^ on a motion to elect fonr non-official members to serve 
on the Standing Emigration Committee, Pandit Briday Nath Kuntry referred to 
Indians iD Burma and Malaya. He said that owing to war conditions in Bums, 
Indians were compelled to return to India and about 40,000 bad already reached 
this country, mostly by sea. The sea route, however, had become unsafe on 
account of the Japanese submarine menace, and he urged that the Government 
should make every endeavour to develop land routeB to Burma without the least 
possible delay, The Pandit next referred (to reception arrangements for the 
evacuees in India and suggested that timely information should be given to the 
reception committees at the ports to cope with the rush. He also suggested that 
the staff of the Protector of Immigrants should be strengthened and greater 
latitude sbould be given to him in the matter of incurring expenditure. Lastly, the 
Pandit nrged that the Government should lake steps to afford facilities to evacuees, 
most of whom might be starting life afresh. 

Messrs. P. N. Bapru, Padshah and Hossein Imam participated in the discussion. 

Mr. 0. 8, Bozman, Secretary. Department of Indians Overseas, replying to 
the discnsBion, said that so far 05,000 Indians bad left Burma, but exact figures of 
thr evacuees from Malaya were still unobtainable. Mr. Bozman said that there 
were two land routes to Burma from India, both of which were freely used 
without an; restrictions. The Government were also making arrangements to 
provide shelter, food and medical aid all along the route, Ae for shipping infor¬ 
mation, Mr. Bozman said that the difficulty was that none knew when a ship 
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would arrive. They could only know when a ship left a port. Mr. Bozman also 
assured the Council that all steps were being taken to strengthen the organisation 
of the Protector of Immigrants, and the problem of finding employment for 
the evacuees had not escaped the notice of the Government. He added that 
the Government of Burma were taking all possible steps to protect- the lives and 
property of the Indians still in Burma. 

Referring to the allegations of racial discrimination, Mr. Bozman said that the 
Council and the public would be wise to defer passing judgment till conditions 
settled down. The information which came out to India in regard to these 
allegations was generally tainted information. In conclusion, Mr -Bozman assured 
tlie House that the Government would do all in their power to ease the lot of 
Indian evacuees and make them feel that they were returning to their homes. 

Discussion on Railway Budget 

24th. FEBRUARY '.—The Council held the general discussion on the Railway 
Budget to-dav. Sir A. P. Patro, who opened the debate, regretted that the Budget-gave 
no relief to the people of India, who had decidedly contributed to the huge surplus. 
He asked what the Railway Board had done to increase amenities and facilities 
for the travelling public and to help the ryot in the transport of his raw produce 
direct to the Central market eliminating middlemen. Sir A. P. Patro considered 
that it was not possible for the small cultivator to iinlent a whole wagon and the 
proposed levy of two annas in the rupee onstnaller ounsignments^of foodstuffs and 
grain was bound to act as a great hardship on him* The speaker complained that 
no initiative had been taken for effective co-ordination of transport facilities and 
the railway authorities had not given up their attitude of systematic apathy to¬ 
wards indigenous industries. 

Sir Shantidas Ashiran hoped that the Communications Member would take 
immediate steps to consult non-official and business interests with a view to 
Bolving the increasingly difficult transport problem. He hoped that in the light 
of non official criticism of the proposal to increase freight rates and fares, which 
was expected to yield only one crore of rupees, the Communications Member would 
give up the proposal. 

Mr. Dalai deplored the Government’s obstinacy in refusing to encourage 
locomotive prodnetion in Indin. He hoped that in future the Central Railway 
Advisory Council would be consulted before any railway lines were lifted. 

Mr. Hussein Imam suggested' that instead of increasing freights on smaller 
consignments of foodstuffs and grains and fares of passengers, the railway 
authorities should effect economies by_ doing away with saloons, and free passes. 
He expressed the opinion that His Majesty’s Government Bhould bear a good^ 
proportion of the cost of the dismantled railway lines which were made over to 
them for war purposes. 

Mr. Kalikar characterised the Government's refusal to encourage Indian 
industries as a short-sighted policy intended to placate vested interests. He com¬ 
plained of aente shortage of wagons in the countryside, aggravating the hardships 
of the poor cultivator. 

Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru charged the Government with under-estimating 
their revenues and wanted to. know why the net cost of the dismantled lines 
had been debited to the Depreciation Account when the money had to bo 
recovered from the Britsh Government. Referring to the curtailment of services, 
Pandit Kunzru said that it would not be a wise policy to further dismantle 
the railway lines when the war was threatening to come to the shores of India. 
In this connection, ho characterised the railway policy as ‘‘halting and shortsighted”, 
in not preparing to meet emergencies in peace time, particularly in the matter of 
construction of locomotives and machine -tools. He said : "Had the Government 
thought less of vested interests and more of the future of the country itBelf, India 
would have been in a position to make a much larger contribution to war effort. 
The Government’s decision to take over the B. N. W. and R. K. Railways was due 
to the efforts of the members of the expanded Council and he urged that the 
Government should take advantage of the present situation and take over the 
remaining three company-managed railways forthwith. As for the Depreciation 
Fund, Pandit Kunzru urged the appointment of a committee of the Ceiural 
Legislature to enquire both into the size of the Fund and the Separation Convention. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru referred to the recent railway accident on the E. I. Railway 
and wanted the fullest details and a message of sympathy to he sent to the victims 
of the accident. Referring to the Budget Mr. Sapru criticised the curtailment of 
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transport facilities at a time when other means of transport had already been 
contracted to the lowest limit. He felt that it was entirely unjustifiable to enhance 
rates and fares when the meane of transport in general bad shrunk and prices had 
gone up. He regarded this an indirect taxation which he characterised as the worst 
form of taxation. _ In this connection. Ur. Saprn referred to the use of saloons and 
of free passes to "Yailwaymen and said that the railways were reducing the facilities 
for transport for the public, but not for their own men. Ur. Bopru also enquired 
if the policy of dismantling railways was being followed by tha Dominions tud 
the Colonies. 

Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Member,' replying to the debate, referred 
to Sir A. P. Patro'a observation that the phenomenal surplus was not due to the 
careful management bnt due to the war. He was the last to claim, said the 
Railway Member, that the efficiency of the railways should be measured by a 
deficit or a surplus, although some members of the House- applied that test when 
theudark days of depression were with ns. Management, nevertheless, played a 
great part in the earning of revenue: surplus did represent additional work done 
by an immense army of men. 

Replying to criticisme made by Mr. R. H. Parker and others aa regards the 
Depreciation Fund,. the Railway Member declared that ao far from the fnnd 
having too much in it, it had, on the whole, too little in it, and there was little 
ground for complacency until it stood at a higher figure than it did at present. 

After explaining the changes proposed in the rates for food grains, he said 
that the increase proposal was attended not to raise half a crore, but to secure 
better use of wagons which, members would agree, was a laudable object. 

In giving an increase in wages, railways were, in many cases, following*private 
employers. It was true that an increase of purchasing power at a time when the 
supply of goods hsd not increased had its dangers, and it was well to be reminded .of 
that fact. As regards the suggestion in favour of some form of deferred expenditure 
the railways were following it to some extent by extending the provident fund; but 
to give s benefit which was going to accrue after the war, meant that the roan who 
had accustomed himself to a certain standard of living on his present wages had to 
tighten his belt. That was a hard thing to ask a man to do on a very low scale of 
pay. Speaking of the extensions given to officers, the Railway Member asked for the 
sympathy of the House in the acute paucity of experienced officers which railways 
were experiencing as a result of a large number of men going overseas. He 
explained that these officers, sent abroad, received their railway salary or the salary 
of their military rank, whichever wan higher, and in moat cases, the railway salary 
waB found to be higher. In the ranks of General Mangers, suitable officers did not 
flonrish in large numbers, and the posts of General Managers were such that it was 
not desirable to have a rapid change of officers. The Council at this stage 
adjourned till the 26th. 

' Transfer op Defence to ah Indian 

26th. FEBRUARY :—Pt. H. N. Kunzru'a resolution urging the transfer 
of the Defence portfolio to a non-official Indian, which was passed to-day by 
11 votes to 5, official members remaining neutral, evoked _ a keen debate. 
The Pandit said that there was nothing new in his proposal, as the Feder¬ 
ation Scheme envisaged that the Commander-in-Chief would' cease to be a 
member of the Governor-General’a Council. He maintained that it waa entirely 
within the competence of the (Secretary of State for India to effect the change 
asked for without an amendment of the Act. Pandit Kunzrn felt that political 
and military considerations demanded that the Commander-in-Chief should be 
relieved of his political duties and left free to devote hie whole time to pressing 
military duties. He jiverred that the present arrangement had not roused popular 
enthusiasm for war and maintained that tho proposed change would go a long way 
to mobilise'public support for war effort. He. therefore, appealed to Britain to act 
before the situation became still graver. 

Sir Shantidaa Aakuran supported the resolution from the conviotlon that the 
defence of Iudia was the primary responsibility of Indians themselves and an 
Indian Defence Member would be in a better position to strengthen the peoples 
morale and inspire them with confidence necessary to face the future with courage 
and fortitude. 

Sir A. P. Patro thought that Indians should be increasingly associated with 
the defence of tho country and therefore considered that no patriotic Indian 
would differ from the general principle underlying the proposal contained in the 
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resolution. He declared that patchwork arrangements would not satisfy Indian 
aspirations, and advocated a radical change in the structure of Indian administration. 
In his opinion, there was no justification whatsoever for the Government with¬ 
holding responsibility for the defence of the country from Indians. 

Sir Mohamed Yakub said that the situation was bo serious that they could 
not pass any judgment on an important point like the one under discussion 
without thoroughly going into it. He maintained that the time was past for 
preparing the country as desired by the mover of the resolution and the gravity 
of the situation demanded all-out action. He pointed out that the defence policy was 
not framed in India and asked what wodld be the position of an Indian Defence 
Member if there was a clash of interests between Britain and India and between 
the Indian Defence Member and the Commander-in-Chief. These were complicated 
questions not capable of yielding easy solutions at the present juncture. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru maintained that all except die-hards should accept the 
proposal. He deplored the wide cleavage between the Government and the people 
in the country and urged that the question should be approached not purely 
from the military poiot of view but from the psychological point of view also. He 
asked what particular experience of war strategy Sir James Origg had to merit 
hie elevation to the poet of Secretary of State for War. Given equal opportunities 
and proper environment, Indians could do much better than Britishers. 

Sir J?amunni Merton felt that the present was an inopportune time to make 
the change advocated in the resolution. They should not make drastic changes in the 
constitution during war. He also doubted whether the appointment of an Indian 
as Defence Member would bring about the necessary war enthusiasm in the country. 

Sardar Bahadur Sobha Singh supported the resolution on the ground that 
there were capable Indians to take charge or the portfolio. 

Messrs Padshah and Mohammed Hussain, members of the Muslim League 
Party, opposed the resolution. They were not opposed to Indianisation of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council. On the contrary, they supported it, but 
they felt that no useful purpose would be served by appointing another Indian 
on the Council, unless he had the backing of the peoples of India. 

Messrs. Dalai, Kalikar and -Nikunja Behari Das supported the resolution, 
Messrs. Dalai and Kalikar emphasising the urgent necessity of making Indians 
responsible for the defence of India. 

Pandit Kunzru, in his reply to the debate, asserted that even now, an Indian 
Defence Member would strengthen India's position, and that nothing short of 
complete Indianisation of the' Central Executive would satisfy the demands of 
the country. He referred to the British aljtitude towards the defence of the 
Pacific and the consequent protest of Australia which was responsible for a 
partial meeting of the Australian demand. An Indian Defence member could make 
simitar demands on behalf of India, which would be met more expeditiously than 
at present. The resolution was carried by 11 votes against 5, the Government 
remaining neutral. 

Companies Act Amending Bill 

The Council allowed Sir. Parker to introduce a Bill to amend the Companies 
Act. The Bill, inter alia, seeks to delete Section 54 of the Companies Act to 
bring the Indian law . into line with the British Act. It also provides that an 
‘arrangement’ under Section 153 included a re-organisation of share capital by 
consolidation or sub-division of shares, • _ , 

The Council then adjourned till the 28th. February when the General Budget 
was presented and thereafter adjourned till March 5. 

General Discussion of,Budget 


5th. MARCH Opening the general discussion on the Budget to-day. Sir A. P, 
Patro welcomed the Government’s decision to meet 35 crores of the deficit by 
resorting to loans instead of imposing still further taxation on an already 
overtaxed people. He considered the lowering of incomes liable for assess¬ 
ment as practically a compulsory national savings scheme, and he looked at the re¬ 
patriation of Sterling loans as » real blessing as the drain on India’s resources 

would be minimized. , . ... . 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru earnestly pleaded for the early establishment 
of a National Government at the Centre and said that the country did not 
grudge the vast sums of money which were being spent on the defence of India, 
He, however, inquired to what extent tblB expenditure waB being utilized to build 
up the national morale. 
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Mr. R. B. Parker regretted the lack of co-ordination of control of expenditure 
to ensure the maximum benefit in connexion with A.R.P. and urged that the 
Provincial Governments should be asked to bear in mind that their surpluses 
should be spent on immediate requirements of an essential nature and that it 
would be beneficial to reserve what could be set,aside for expenditure at a late date. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru emphasized that the expenditure should be directed towards 
the production nnd organization of national resources. "We want a total war eflbrt l n 
he said. He laid special emphasis on the urgent need for efficient organization for 
internal security and wanted the creation of a "Home (Security" Department forthwith. 

Sir Shantidaa Aakuran said that the people would most willingly bear even 
larger financial burdens if they were convinced that the expenditure was most 
economically incurred for building up efficient defence services for the country end 
that the fraits of this expenditure wonld be available in the form of active defence 
of this country when necessary. Stating that whatever confidence the people had in 
the security of life and property had been rudely shaken by the events of the last 
few months. Sir Shanlidss observed that such confidence could be inspired only if 
trusted leaders of the people were put in power. He appealed to the Government to 
put into operation war risks insurance for buildings and machinery. For strengthen* 
ing the country’s gold reserves he suggested that India’s sterling-resources might be 
converted to gold and kept in the United States. He thought that the Government's 
frequent sale of silver at low rates was ruinous both to Government finance and also 
to the poor man whose silver stocks depreciated in value. 

Replying to the debate; Sir Jeremy Bauman, Finance Member, said he was 
glad that the general tone of comment on the Budget bad been restrained and 
members recognized the difficulties of the situation and realized that it was a 
problem for both the public as well as tbs Government. The Finance Member said 
he did not want to enter into arguments on the political issues raised by Mr. Sapru, 
but he felt it rather difficult to accept the argument that whereas a National Gov* 
eminent might call for heavier sacrifices the present Government was not wise in 
imposing tax on incomes less than Rs. 1.200 per year. He maintained that in times 
of crisis every section of the people must shore the sacrifices. Sir Jeremy entirely 
agreed with the suggestion that relief should be found in greater production of food* 
studs and clothes, and assured the House that the question was receiving the active 
consideration of the Government and the Member for Lands and Health was for¬ 
mulating active steps to stimulate more production of foodstuffs with a view to 
attaining regional self-importance to this problem and everything possible would be 
done in the matter in co-operation with the provincial Governments who were fully 
alive to the necessity of increasing food supplies. 

Home Guard for Indian Defence 

6lh. MARCH The Council to-day rejected, without a division, Pandit Hirday 
Nath Kuntru'a resolution asking for immediate steps to be taken to form a Home 
Guard for the defence of India. Pandit JCuneru, moving the resolution, 

drew the attention of the Council to the war situation in the Pacifio and 

in Burma, aud referred to the recent speech of the Commander-in-Cbief, 
indicating .how and where Japan could attack India. Pandit Kunzru said : 

"The situation is very serious indeed ; and yet there is no reason why we should sit 

with folded arms. Our danger is a test of onr manhood." The Commander-In-Chief, 
General Sir Alan Hartley, explained that the home guards in England were under 
the War Office and were a military organization. In pre-war days, both in England 
and India, they bad a Territorial Army, which had been incorporated in tbs 
Regolar Forces after the outbreak of the war. In India to-day they were extremely 
short of equipment and instructors, and however they might wish, they could not 
spare them for any other purpose for the present. He said that the expanding 
Army of India should be regarded as borne guards for this country. 

Supply on Hindi & Urdu works to Libraries - 

The House, however, adopted Mr. P. N. Sapru'a resolution whioh sought the 
modification of trie law so as to secure that "a copy of every work printed in the 
country in Hindi is enpplied to the library of the Hindi 8ahitya Sammelan and of 
every printed work in Urdu to the Anjuman Taraqqui-i-Urdu” in the same wty ** 
it was done in Great Britain. 

Indian Companies Act Amend. Bin, 

. The Council also passed Mr. R. H. Parker'a Bill to amend the Indian Com¬ 
panies Act and then adjourned tiil March 10. 
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Official Motions passed 

10th. MARCHThe Council held a brief sitting in the course of which it 
agreed to five official notions seeking to elect nou-official members to the Central 
Advisor; Council for Railways, tlie Standing Committee to advise on the subjects 
other than “Roads" dealt with in the Department of Communications, the Standing 
Committee to advise on subjects with which the Department of Supply is concerned 
and the Standing Committee to advise on Bubiecta in the Department of Commerce 
as well as three members to serve on the Standing Committee for Roads which will 
be constituted to advise the Governor-General-in-Council in the administration of 
the Central Road Fund during the financial year 1942-43. 

Official Bills pabsed 

The Council also agreed to take into consideration and pass four Bills namely, 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code, the Bill further to amend the 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing factories Act 19BS, the Bill to provide far the extension 
of the time limited by or under the Indian Patents and Designs Act, 1911, far doing 
of acts thereunder, and the Bill to extend ~~the date upto which certain duties 
characterised as protective in the First Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1934, 
shall have effect as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Wheat Storage in North India 

When tha last Bill was taken into consideration, Mr. Hussein Imam asked 
the Government what measures they were taking to ease the situation created by 
the acute shortage of wheat. He expressed the opinion that the whole difficulty 
was due to the Government exporting wheat out of the country for military 
purposes without ensuring adequate supply of the commodity for consumption by the 
internal civil population and also on account of the holding of large stock of wheat 
in the Punjab, a _ number of holders not agreeinglo release their stocks in view of 
the maximum price fixed by the Government. He urged the Government to take 
all measures to have these difficulties removed. 

Sir Alan Lloyd assured the House that the Government was fully conscious 
of the extremely difficult position in the various wheat-eating centres in Northern 
India in the last few weeks and was doing its best to keep the position in hand till 
the new crops move in a few weeks time, and see that there was a fair distribution 
of available wheat to the civil population. The Government was also making 
enquiries os to the extent it would be necessary to have substitute food grains, 
say, barley, Becured. The Government was devoting unremitting attention to this 
problem and would continue to give its earnest attention with a view to seeing that 
all possible measures were taken to put an end to the very unfortunate state of 
affairs. As regards export of whent for Army purposes Sir Alan said he was not in 
• position to give figures of army purchases exported but he informed the House 
that the exports were mainly for consumption by Indian soldiers abroad, aud it 
was reasonable that Indian forces overseas must look to India for their food 
supplies. Replying to Mr. Hussein Imam's point that there was large holding of 
wheat in the Punjab, Sir Alan stated that in the nature of things, no sure 
knowledge of visible wheat, was feasible as only the supply entered the visible 

J uantity. He declared that it was the determination of the Government to ensure 
air distribution and movement of viext year’s crop and if it was as good as the 
Government hoped, by judicious management the Government hoped to ensure the 
above object. The Council then adjourned till March 18. 

Subsidies to Civil Flting Clubs 

18th. MARCHThe Council transacted non-official business to-day. Lala 
Bamsaran Das moved a resolution recommending to the Government not to 
discontinue the subsidies to civil flying clubs in the country except in provinces 
where a proclamation of emergency was in force. Lala Ramsaran Das contended 
that the flying clubs were performing useful work by providing initial training for 
candidates selected by the Government for the air force and by making India 
airminded, and submitted that the stoppage of the present small subsidies to these 
Clubs was false economy. Mr. S. N. Boy, Communications Secretary, said that 
if the air force felt that more concentrated training was required at a central 
organisation under the immediate control of the Defence Department with a view 
to obtaining more co-ordinated and quicker results, the Flying Clubs must give 
way. The subsidy to the clubB depended on the number of training aircraft they 
operated ; and, as most of the training aircraft which the Government bad provided 
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these Clubs with had been withdrawn from them, the subsidy Bcheme had to be 
given up, at least during the war period. If, however, after satisfying sir force 
requirements the Government considered it possible to enable some Clubs to 
discharge their present functions, the Government would be glad to continue to help 
them. Lala Ramsaran Dm withdrew the resolution in view of the Government’s 
assurance. 

Civil Defence 

The Council next adopted Mr. P. N, Sapru'i resolution recommending to the 
Government to constitute a Standing Committee of both Houses of the Indian 
Legislature for advising the Department of Civil Defence, after Dr. E. Raghavendra 
Rao had assured the House that the- Government would welcome non-official 
co-operation in all civil defence measures, and that it proposed to constitute a 
Standing Committee to advise the Civil Defence Department 
India & Eastern Group Council 

Mr. M. tf. Dalai moved a resolution recommending to the Government that, 
immediate steps be taken to reqn-re the representaiion of the Government of India 
on the Eastern Group Supply Council to submit a detailed report of his activities 
on the Council with special reference to the establishment expansion, or develop¬ 
ment of aoy new or existing industries in this country at an early date, and to 
place the same before the next session of the Central Legislature. Mr. Dalai asked 
what assurance this country bad that when there were alternative sources of 
supply within the Eastern Group countries, India would get a square deal; nor 
was India aBBured in any way that, when it was a question of new industries 
hieing established or existing ones being expanded, India’s claim would not be 
ignored. Mr. A. da C. William* replied that the' Eastern Group Council could 
not be regarted as an appendage to the Government of India. The expenditure 
for the maintenance of the Council was borne by His Majesty’s Government, who 
also paid half the cost of the general administration of the Council, the other half 
being borne by the member-countries. The cost of the expert-advising staff was 
entirely borne by tbe Uoited Kingdom. The Government of India was, therefore, 
not in a position to direct the Council's activities. Mr. A. dtC. Wjiliama further 
pointed out bow there bad been an enormous increase in industrial production in 
the country since the Conncil started functioning. If Mr. Dalai was not satisfied 
with hiB reply be must approach the Supply Department and tbe Commerce 
Department of tbe Government of India. Mr. Dalai withdrew the resolution 
in view of the Governmeut’s sympathetic reply. 

Indians in Artillery Corps 

Pandit Kuntru moved a resolution recommending to the Government that 
immediate steps be taken to provide that Indiana were freely appointed as officers 
in the Indian Corps of Engineers, the Indian Artillery and the Mechanised Cavalry. 
Pandit Kuuzru said that tbe present proportion of Indian commissioned officers 
to British commissioned, officers in tbe Indian Artillery, the Indian Corps of 
Engineers and tbe Mechanised Cavalry which was one to seven, two to seven and 
one to four,_ respectively, was highly unsatisfactory. He pleaded for a radical 
improvement in the position. Pandit Kunzrn also referred to the absence of any 
information as to tbe exact proportion of Iudian commissioned officers to British 
commissioned officers undergoing training in the Fighting Vehicles 8cbool at 
Ahmednagar. Pandit Kunzru dismissed the plea put forward on behalf of the 
Government that sufficient number of Indian cadeta of tbe requisite standard waa 
not forthcoming, as lacking conviction. He. declared that if Indians wen to 
consider this war as their own, all the galling'restrictions on Indians In these 
services should be forthwith removed. Lala Ramaaran Das and Mr. Sgf’T" 
supported the resolution. Mr. Williams reserved his reply for the next non-officiai 
day. 

Indian Evacuees prom Burma 

Tbe Council next discussed Mr. Mahamed Hustein'a adjournment motion on 
the plight of Indian evacuees from Burma. Mr. Hussein invited the Governments 
attention to the reports he bad received from reliable quarters of highhanded action 
on tbe part of Mr. R. H. Hutchings (Agent of the Government of India in Burma), 
who was alleged to have used force on some of the evaouees when they wanted 
to leave Bangoon by steamer. He asked Government why they bad not made 
necessary preparations in time to evacuate as many Indians as possible from 
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Rangoon before the city was handed over to the military and it was exposed to loot¬ 
ing and arson. Mr. O. S. Bozman said that he was pained to hear of the charge 
of highhandedness levelled at Mr. Hutchings by the mover of the motion. He 
demanded from Mr. Hussein a full statement of all evidence with regard to the 
incident so that he could go into them. After drawing the attention of the House 
to an account of his experiences at Akyab last Friday which he bad related in 
the Assembly yesterday, Mr. Bozman said he was not at present in a position to 
say anything definitely as regards the report about the reservation of a land route 
for the European ana Anglo-Indian communities, but he assured the House that 
the Government would do its utmost to remove all reservations, adding that 
wherever reservations were required for military purposes this would be done 
without distinction of race, caste or creed. Mr. Hussein withdrew the motion 
as he felt that its purpose had been secured. The Council then adjourned till 
March 20. 

The Finance Bill Dbdatb 

20th. to 24th. MARCH The Finance Bill as passed by the Assembly was placed 
on the table of the Council which met for the purpose on the 20th. The debate on 
the Bill commenced’ on Monday, the 23rd. March, when a general desire to cry a 
political truce during the negotiations of Sir Stafford OrippB, was expressed. Pandit 
H. N. Kunzru, on behalf of the Progressive Party, announced that, although they 
had been opposing the Finance Bill in the past, as a gesture of goodwill to Sir 
Stafford Cupps they had decided to remain neutral on the Bill this session. Similar 
sentiments were expressed by several other members. Mr. V, V. Kalikar criticized 
the Army policy of the Government under which, he said, Britons, Australians 
and Anglo-Indians were given preference to Indians in the commissioned rankB. 
This policy, he said, was responsible for the paucity of suitable recruits for the 
emergency commission ranks of the Army. Pandit- Kunzru protested against “the 
discriminatory treatment meted out to Indian evacuees from Burma,'Malaya and 
Far Eastern countries.” He urged that some members of the Standing Emigration 
Committee should be deputed to visit Assam, the Aseam-Burma route and other 
port towns to see for themselves what arrangements had been made for the comfort 
of those evacuees. Pandit Kunzru reiterated his demand for revision of the Income- 
tax law as far as it related to undivided Hindu families. Referring to shortage 
of wheat and other grains, he wanted the Government to outline their policy of 
ensuring ndequate supplies for internal consumption, during the year. The Council 
adjourned till the next day, the 24th. March, when it passed, without amendment, 
the Finance Bill as also the Bill to amend the Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Harking) Act and the Bill to amend the Indian Tools (Army) Act. 

During the second reading of the Finance Bill, questions relating to internal 
security and evacuees from Burma and other Far Eastern countries were prominent¬ 
ly discussed. Non-official members belonging to the League and the progressive 
parties extended welcome to Sir Stafford Cripps and wished success to his mission. 
The Chair, associating with these sentiments, pulled up some members for indulging 
in communal recriminations. Hr. Das wanted an assurance from the Government 
that all necessary stepB had been effectively taken to protect the lives and property 
of the people from internal disorders, if and when they broke out iu the country. 
Mr. P. A. Sapru made an unequivocal declaration that, given freedom to India, 
they would fight to the last to destroy the Axis powers. He said that the main 
grievance against the Government had been that there had beeu little democracy 
in this country. He had a four-point criticism againBt the present rulers of India. 
This related to questions of man-power and statesmanship, production, both industrial 
and agricultural, strategy and psychology. Mr. 6aprtt urged the development of 
heavy and medium size cottage industries and wanted a whole-time officer for 
production. He also wanted a machinery to be set up at the Centre to co-ordinate 
the effort of labour, employers and the Government. 

The Home Secretary, Mr. Conran Smith explained what action the Government 
were taking to protect the country against the apprehended outbreaks of internal 
disorders. He said that the Provincial Governments bad been requested to increase 
the police force and 30,000 additional men had already been added to the force. 
The Government were bIbo examining the question of supplying larger number 
of arms to the police. He did not agree with the proposal to distribute arms to 
the publio or to the private organisations, because, in the view of the Govern¬ 
ment, Buch arms usually found their way to the hooligans against whom protection 
was sought. The Government were also opposed to private armies. Finally, the 
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Viceroy's National War Front had been created to build up national morale, 
which in itself was an effective weapon to check internal disorders. 

General Sir Alan Hartley , explaining why K was necessary to send out 
Indian troops abroad, said that it was in the best interests of India that the enemy 
was kept out of the country. He repudiated the allegations that there was any racial 
discrimination in the recruitment or treatment of Indians in the Indian Army. He, 
howerer, pointed out that the quality of Indian recruits for the commissioned 
ranks had lately deteriorated. 

Pandit Kunxru ; What about the British and Anglo-Indians f 

General Hartley : Their quality has also deteriorated. 

Sir Alan also announced that, aa soon bs the situation regarding equipment 
improved the Government would give their beat consideration to the proposal to 
establish a Home Gnard for India. It would be in the form of a Territorial Army, 

Aa for the misbehaviour of aoldiera. General Hartley assured the Council that 
no one regretted such incidents more than the Army Headquarters. They were 
taking all possible steps to prevent their recurrence and had recently organised a 
military police for the purpose. 

Air. Hussain Imam welcomed the realisation by the British rulers that imme¬ 
diate changes were necessary to secure effective co-operation in the effort. He felt 
that departmental difficulties to assess the large number of persons under the 
lowering of the income-tax limit were largely responsible for the Government’s 
acceptance of an amendment in the Assembly. He severely criticised the purchasing 
policy followed by the Supply Department and Baid that it was largely responsible 
for -the rise in prices. He also blamed the Government for its uupreparedness in 
Army matters and said that the responsibility for the present state of affairs lay 
with the Government and not with the non-officials. The speaker also dealt at 
tome length with the qnestion of evacuees and protested against the treatment meted 
ont to Indian evacuees. Referring to the constitutional issue, he wanted those who 
nrged surrender of power by the British to concede the right of self-determination 
to the Uussalmana, 

Sir Alan Lloyd assured the Council that the Government were giving their 
best consideration to the qneation of wheat. Aa for the American Technical 
Mission, he gave a similar assurance that there were no sinister motives behind the 
Mission's visit. The Mission was coming to India to help India to get the maxi¬ 
mum of production from her own sources and to see what help could be rendered 
by the U. 8. A. to make India self-sufficient in the matter of armament production. 

Mr. Borman explained the position of evacuees from Ceylon and aaia that the 
Government of India bad asked its Agent in Ceylon to make proper arrangements 
-for evacuees. As for Burma, he said things were a little better now and 
campB bad been organised for Indians. Convoys had been arranged for women 
and children. In India also, camps bad been organised all along the route. 
Fifteen hundred Indiana were coming daily now but this number ia expected to be 
doubled shortly. Brigadier Wood was, at present, in Delhi and would discuss the 
situation with Mr. Aney shortly. One hundred and fifty policemen had been Bent 
to Burma and special officers knowing Indian languages had been sent also. 

Lala Ramearan Dae warmly welcomed Sir Stafford Crippt and said we should 
extend all the co-operation we could to him. He criticised the demand for Pakis¬ 
tan and the theory that a Hindn, when he became n Muslim, suddenly belonged to 
another nation. , ' 

Mr. If. 8. Aney, Overaeaa Member, referred to the charges of racial discrimina¬ 
tion in evacuation facilities brought prominently to the notice of the public and 
said be wonld be the last to deny that these incidents had taken place, Nothing 
had pained him more than that such things should take place at a time when the 
need for harmony and concord among different people was so great. Under present 
conditions, when the Governments of countries where incidents of a-racial character 
had taken place no longer existed, it was difficult, he said, to do anything beyond 
recording a protest with the proper authority. This had been done and when an 
investigation into incidents such as those in Penang became possible he bad no 
doubt, the investigation would be held. As regards similar complaints made agamst 
a Government of India official overseas, he asked for specific details and promised 
full consideration of them. Referring to the complaint that a certain land route 
had been reserved for Europeans, Mr. Aney said that a part of the Manipur route 
was under construction. The route itself was required for essential military trsffio 
and the construction bad to be carried out aa speedily as possible. For this purpose, 
the rout* should be sparingly used, A diversion had now been found and something 
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like 1.500 people were being allowed to nee it every day. He informed the Home 
that an officer of the Indians Overseas Department bad visited the ports to supervise 
the arrangements for the reception of evacuees. Either himself or the Secretary of 
the Department would undertake a tour shortly with such co-operation of non- 
official merobers-as might be obtained. 

Mr. C. E. Jones, Finance Secretary, replying to the financial points raised 
during the debate, reiterated the contention of the Finance Member in the Assembly 
that the procedure followed in the accounting of the leaBc-lend supplies had in no 
way affected the Government of India's main budgetary policy. Referring to the 
increases in money order commission and in the fee for insurance of postal articles, 
Mr. Jones explained that these charges were increased along with the other increases 
specified in the budget speech, although they were not specifically mentioned in 
the speech. The suspicion that this was a Budden decision made' in view of the 
amendments made to the Finance Bill was entirely unfounded and unwarranted. 
Mr. Jonea mentioned the arrangements by which Indians who had po6t office 
deposits in Malaya could draw ou those deposits in India, of course, on production 
of pass books and establishment of identity. He said he had no doubt that aimilar 
arrangements would be made in respect of Burma, but the Government had not had 
the time to take up these questions and come to any definite arrangements. Speak¬ 
ing on the amendment raising the lower income-tax limit from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 
1,500, he said that the original .proposal of taxing incomes between Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 2,000 was made not with a desire to tax people but to provide an incentive 
to people to save not only in their own interests but du the interests of 
the community. He suggested that there was no sense of proportion in trying to 
make out that it was a hardship to require a person earning Rs. 1.000 a year to 
pay a tax of Rs, 7-13 a year, wnich he could escape by making a deposit of Rs. 10 
a year and earn interest ou that deposit. The Government, nevertheless, accepted 
the amendment purely in order to carry with them members of the Central Legis¬ 
lature and get their co-operation by compromise, in the hope that as people became 
accustomed to the principle and ns the necessity became more apparent, it would be 
possible to extend the principles later. The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Cantonment Act Amend. Bill 

25th. MARCH :—The Council passed without any amendment to-day the Bill to 
amend the Cantonment Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. It also discussed 
non-official resolutions, 

INDIANISATION OF MILITARY UNITS 

The Council adopted a resolution, recommending the adoption of immediate 
steps to provide that “Indians are freely appointed as Officers in the Indian Corps 
of Engineers, Indian Artillery and Mechanised Cavalry.” Pandit Hridaynath Kumru 
sponsored the resolution, which was supported by Mr. ffossain Imam and Rai 
Bahadur Srinarain McChtha. General Sir Alan Bartley and. Sir Ourunath Beuroor, 
speaking on behalf of the Government, quoted figures to show the progress of 
ludianisation in these UnitB and assured the Council that the Government desired 
to recruit every Indian of suitable qualification. It was sIbo explained that Indian 
Officers have * specially been deputed to tour University Centres to draw recruits 
from young students. 

Administration of Law of Contempt 

The Council also adopted Pandit Hirdaynath Kuntru's resolution asking for 
immediate examination of the administration of law of contempt in India. The 
resolution was supported by Mr. Sapru and Mr. Padshah. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law 
Member, Government of India, explained that the law of contempt was as old 
as law itself and no oountry had been able to successfully define “contempt”. Three 
attempts—two of which were made by the Government of India—to define contempt 
had failed, because their futility was shown by eminent Indian lawyerB, like the 
late Pandit Motilal Nehru. He declared that the Government were not in a 
position to undertake the task of reduoing the law of contempt to rigid statutory 
provisions, defining “contempt” and specifying the circumstances and the mauner in 
which the power to punish it might be exercised. 

Rights of Landowners in Cantonments . 

Mr. P. N. Sapru next moved a resolution asking the Government to institute 
without delay an enquiry into the proprietory rights of land-owners in Cantonments 
and to take early steps to place Cantonment tenures on a statutory and satisfactory 
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basis. Sri Ourunatk Beuoor, Defence Secretary, replying, said that it had already 
been established by decisions of courts that the Grown was the owner of lands in 
Cantonment areas and the occupancy rights of holders of lands in these areas 
were governed by rales and regulations framed from time to time. The Government, 
- therefore, was not prepared to accept the resolution. Sir Gurunath added that 
Cantonment areas were intended for military purposes and the various safeguards 
were provided in connection with tenure ana transference of dands in Cantonment 
area with a view to preserving the main purpose in view. The motion was rejected. 
The Council then adjourned till the 31st. 

Official Bills passed 

Slat. MARCH:—Tha Council to-day passed two official Bills as passed by tbs 
Legislative Assembly—the Bill to provide for weekly holidays to persons employed 
in shops, restaurants and theatres sod the Bill to facilitate the collection of 
statistics of certain kinds relating to industries. 'v. 

India’s outstanding War efforts 

The House rejected without division Mr. Kalikar't resolution recommending 
immediate steps to convene a conference of industrial and labour leaders to 
expand and expedite the manufacture of war materials in India. Sir Homi ifody, 
Supply Member, expressed his inability to aocept tbs suggestion made in the 
resolution. He declared that the magnitude of India’s war effort during the last 
two years had been something outstanding and he was confident that their effort 
was in no way behind that of the other Dominions. Ho pointed to the results 
achieved in armamonts production and said that in the matter, of civil production 
the progress was even more striking. Sir Homi explained that these results hnd 
been achieved largely because of the co-operation of Indian industrialists with the 
Government. He mentioned- tha instance of cotton textiles and said that the 
industry had agreed to supply this year 700 million yarns, as against 7,000 to 8,000 
two years ago. He did not think any useful purpose would be served bv the mere 
establishment of a committee or by convening a conference. The House then 
adjourned till the 2nd. jApril. 

Motor Vehicles Amend. Bill 

2nd. APRIL :—The Connell eat for 22 minutes this morning. Mr. C. if. 
Trivedi, Secretary, Communications Department, moved for consideration of the 
Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill aa passed by the Legislative Assembly. The 
Bill was passed without any'discussion. 

The President said he had received a notice of motion for adjournment of the 
House, signed by Mr. Sapru and Mr. Hussain Imam, drawing attention to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the answer given this morning by General Hartley to Mr. 
Kunzru’s question regarding persons belonging to the British Dominions and 
Colonies holding commissions in the British Army. The President disallowed the 
motion on the ground that adequate notice was not given. The House then 
adjourned sine die. 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—New Delhi—11th. Feb. to 1st. April ’42 

Official Bills introduced 


The Budget session of the Central Legislative Assembly commenced st New 
Delhi on the 11th. February 1942 with Sir Abdur Rahim, the President, in the 
chair. Among Bills introduced in the House were, Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar's 
Bill to/ further amend the Indus Vessels Act, the Bill to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping 
and the Bill to continue the provision made under Ordinance IB for 
assistance to the coffee industry by regulating the export of coffee from and 
the sale of coffee in British India and by other means, Sir Sultan Ahmed’s 
Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Gode, Mr. Tyson’s Bill further to amend 
the Indian Medical Council Act and the Bill to provide for incorporation, regulation 
and winding up of co-operative societies with objects not confined to one province. 
Mr. H. C. Prior, Labour Secretary, introduced a Bill, providing for weekly 
holidays to employees in shops, commercial establishments, restaurants and theatres. 

Detention of 8j. Sabat Bose 


12th. FEBRUARY.—The House took up adjournment motions to-day. Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, Home Member, objected to Mr. A. C, Dutta’s motion on the detention of 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and contended that the detention order was passed in 
the ordinary administration of law and was covered by previous rulings from the 
Chair disallowing discnssion of such orders,. The Chair held that this was not 
a case covered by the doctrine relating to ordinary administration of the law. 
The question raised by the motion was analogous to cases which had been dealt 
-with by the House on adjournment motions and in which persons arrested under 
Regulation 3 of 1818 were concerned. Ordinary administration came in where 
persons were arrested nnd detained by a process of law by magistrates or authorities 
like that. What was complained of in this case was an act of the Government of 
India itself. No doubt, the Government of India were acting under a certain law. 
All acts of the Government of India were under the law and under the Government 
of India Act. The Government derived their power from that Act. But that was 
no answer to & motion like this. Mr. Datta expressed hie gratitude to the Chair 
for the ruling but said that as be learned that the question was engaging the 
Government’s attention, he did not want to move the motion. 

Ban on Hindu Mabasabha - * 

Mr. Datta’s next motion to discusB the ban on the holding of the Hindu 
Mahasabba session at Bhagalpur was held over pending reply to the mover's 
application for the Governor-General’s sanction. 

Other Adjournment Motions 


Sardar Sant Singh’s motion on the disturbances connected with Guru Teg 
Bahadur's anniversary in November last year was ruled out by the Chair in view 
of a resolution on the subject which had been balloted for discussion on February 
19 The same member's motion on the Government’s "failure" to obtain the 
Assembly’s approval before India declared war on Japan was disallowed by the 

Governor-General. / _ 

Grievances against Income Tax Dept. 

Grievances against the Income-tax Department (were narrated and remedies 
demanded in the course of the debate on Sir Abdul Halim Qhuznavi’s resolution 
aBkine for reforms in the administration of the Department, particularly the 
abolition of the Central Department in Calcutta and Bombay and the placing of 
the appellate assistant commissioners and the appellate tribunal under the control 
of the Law Department of the Government of India or of the Federal Court Instead 
li Brl der the Finance Department as at present. Sir A. H. Ghuznavt alleged that 
the Income-tax Department had been guilty of racial discnmtnation, as It had 
refused to accept accounts audited by Indian firms and had entrusted to the Central 
Department, Calcutta, 400 cases, all of which were of Indian firms. The Central 

29 \ 
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Department, he stated, bad been functioning in violation of Sir James Griggs’ 
undertaking. Mr. CAapman Mortimer opposed tbe resolution, while Mr. A, C. 
Datta, Prof. Banerjea, Mr. Rajoria, Mr.’Jfaifra, Sir. Cowaeji Jehangir, Mr. Azhar 
Ali and Mr. Muesainbhai Lalji spoke in support of it. 

Plea foe aid to Cotton GrowbRb 

Discussion on the resolution had not concluded when Mr. Gotrind Dethmukh’t 
adjournment motion was taken up. . , 

After 80 minutes’ debate, tbe House by 31 votes to 17, rejected the 

motion, which waa to discuss “the failure of Government to make adequate 

arrangements for transportation of agricultural produce, particularly short staple 
cotton, by rail to the market centres in the country, which has resulted in the 
economic ruin of its growers”. Air. Deshmukh appreciated the efforts made by the 
Commerce and Supply Members in securing tbe larger use in India of short 

staple cotton but declared that much of that benefit bad been nullified by lack of 

transport facilities. Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Member, contended thst 
tbe difficulty that faced the cultivator of short staple eottou was not transport 
but that the market for it was not them. He claimed, however, that in spite of 
the strain imposed on the railways by wartime defence needs, they bad not 
diminished the provision made for the carnage of agricultural produce. He gave 
figures in support of bis statement. Tbe House theu adjourned till tbe 14th. 

Adjournment Motions Ruled out 

14th. FEBRUARY Twelve adjournment motions wers either ruled out by 
the Chair or disallowed by the Governor-General in the Assembly to-dey. Mr. Govind 
Deshmukh's motion regarding the cost of the training of Australian officers for 
appointment in tbe Indian Army was held out of order by the Ghair, who observed 
that the motion was based* on a misconception. Sir Ourunath Bewoor, Additions! 
Defence Secretary, reiterated the statement he bad made in tbe earlier session of 
the Assembly that no expenditure had been incurred by India on the teeming of 
Australiao officers. No Australian, he said, had been, or was being, trained at 
present in any of tbe Officers' Training institutions in India. 

Bhai Paramanand attempted to raise the question of the Kaxaks regarding 
reports that they had looted Indian traders. Mr. 0. K. Coroe, Secretary for 
External Affairs, pointed out that suggestion made in the motion that tbe Kinks 
made an inroad into Almora was incorrect. Tbe Ranks never entered British 
India. The motion was disallowed. Sardar Sant Singh had a motion to discuss 
"the misuse” of the Defence of India Act in the Punjab in arresting traders 
who were observing hartal. The Chair held that tbe arrests .were made in the 
ordinary coarse of law and could not form the subject of an adjournment motion. 

Non-official Bills 

In ' a brief sitting devoled to ^on-official business to-day, the House referred 
three BilU to select committees, agreed to tbe circulation of two and to tbe 
introduction of three new Bills. Among those measures referred to select committees 
waa Air. Lalchand Navalrai’a Bill seeking to end the present practice of allowing 
unqualified people to appear as pleaders in criminal caeca with the Court's 
permission. Mr. Navalrai held that this practice suited a time when qualified 
pleaders were few in number but was now derogatory to the dignity of the bar 
and unnecessary in view of the number of qualified men available. Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Law Member, made it clear that the Government were opposed to the 
Bill as it stood but were prepared to allow its reference to a select committee in 
tbe hope that necessary amendments would be made. 

Mr. Jf. A. KazmVt Bill to amend tbe Moslem Personal Law (Sbariat) 
Application Act waa also referred to a select committee. 

8peaking on Dr. Banerjet’a Bill to confer supplemental powers on tbe Federal 
Court, Sir Sultan Ahmed said that the Government themselves intended to promote 
a Bill with reference to the provision sought to be made in the present Bill that 
“on a certificate to that effect beiDg given by the Ad vacate-General for a province 
that provinces shall be deemed to be a necessary party to the suit”. The other 
provisions of the Bill required modification, which he hoped would be made in the 
select committee. The Bill was sent to a select oommittee. 

Mr. Katmi’s two other Bills, one to amend the Indian Penal Code and the 
Other to amend the Criminal Procedure Code, were circulated for elicting publie 
opinion. The same member introduced three other Bills, one to amend the Shariat 
Application Act, the other to limit rates of interest and the third to ameud the 
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Code of Criminal Procedure so aa to abolish sessions trial with the aid of as Besson. 
The House then adjourned till Monday, the 16th. February, 

Indian Medical Council act 

16th. FEBRUARY :—The Hon. Mr. N. R Barker moved a Bill to-day further 
to amend the Indian Medical Council Act,' 1933, inserting a new section providing 
for appointment of such number of visitors as the Indian Medical Council might 
deem requisite to attend at any or all of the examinations held by medical 
institutions in British India for the purpose of granting recognised medical quali¬ 
fications. The Bill waB passed. 

Penal Code Amending Bill 

Sir Sultan Ahmed next moved a Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code 
omitting Section 216 B of the Indian Penal Code and inserting the following new 
section : "52 A, the word 'harbour' includes the supplying a person with shelter, 
food, drink, money, clothes, arms, ammunition, or means of conveyance, or the 
assisting a person by any means, whether of the same kind as those enumerated in 
this section or not, to evade apprehension.” Mr. K. C. Neogy moved for circulation 
of the Bill to elicit public opinion. He contended that the Act of 1894 for good 
reasons had distinguished between two categories of offences, first covered by 
Sections 130, 136 and 157 and the second covered by Sections 212, 216 and 216 A 
and 216 B, as regards definition of the word "harbour.” Whereas earlier sections 
talked of harbouring in cases dealing with deserters, prisoners of war and 
prisoners of State, the later sections dealt with harbouring felons or criminals. He 
favoured arming Government jsith certain extraordinary powers in extraordinary 
circumstances, but he would not permit a permanent extension of the scope of the 
later sections to guilt under earlier sections. Mr. Lakshmikanta Maitra, supporting Mr. 
.Neogy's motion, expressed the opinion that the very fact that different High Courts 
had differed in the interpretation of the word ‘‘harbour” should set Government 
thinking and added that the matter was not so simple as to be dealt with lightly. 
Mr. Maitra added that the Defence of India Act wbb so _ comprehensive and 
elastio that it could effectively deal with the exigencies arising out of the war. 
After Messrs. Zalchand Navalrai and Kazmi had spoken in support of Mr. 
Neogy’s motion for circulation, closure was asked. The Opposition demanded a 
division and the closure motion was carried by 33 votes to 19. The House" then 
gave leave to Sir Sultan Ahmed to move the Bill by 39 votes to 16. Discussion 
of the Bill clause by clauee was proceeding when the House adjourned till the 
next day, when discussion was held over at the instance of the Law Member, Sir 
Sultan Ahmed, to enable the Government to table an Amendment. 

Boilers Act Amend. Bill _ 

17th. FEBRUARY The House passed to-day without discnsBion the Bill to 
amend the Indian Boilers Act. After some discussion, the Bill to provide for the 
incorporation, regulation and winding up of co-operative societies with activities not 
confined to one province, was passed. 

Bill to help Coffee Industry 

The House then passed Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar'a Bill providing for 
continuance of the provision made under Ordinance 13 of 1940 for assistance to the 
coffee industry by regulating the export of coffee from and the sale of coffee in 
British India and by other means. The mensure will cease to be in force at the 
end of twelve mouths commencing on the first day of July subsequent to the 
termination of the present hostilities. 

Tributes to Cbiang-Kai-Shek 

'With ncolamntion the Assembly to-day adopted an official motion moved 
by the Leader of the House, Mr. if. S. Aney, recording high appreciation 
of the honour done to India by the visit of Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 
and expressing admiration of the outstanding services rendered by the Genera¬ 
lissimo to China and the world in combating a Power againBt whose aggression 
China and India are now happily allied. Mr. Aney described Marshal Chiang 
Kai-Shek as one of the saviours of civilization and democracy. The Generalissimo’s 
movement, he said, was one of the most inspiring chapters of the human race and 
showed how a whole nation and not merely a mercenary army can fight for its 
liberty and what political 'leadership a nation can achieve. Mr. Ghulambhik 
A Jairang associated the Moslem League Party with the Bentiments of the Leader 
of the House. Mr. A. C. JJutta, speaking for the Congress Nationalists, was about 
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to introduce controversial topics but stopped short and concluded bis observations 
by supporting the resolution. Sir Henry Hichardaon referred to the virtue of 
recognizing the true greatness in men and women of another race and declared 
that the visit of the brave Marshal and his equally brave wife “has served to 
inspire ns with freeh courage and to make ns resolve that however dark may 
be the days ahead we will persevere, whatever the cost, nqtil victory is accomplished. 

Railway Budget for 1942—43 , 

18th. FEBRUARYRailway estimates presented by Sir Andrew Clow in the 
Assembly to-day forecast for 1941-42 a surplus of 26'20 crores against a surplus of 
1183 crores originally estimated, and for 1942-43 a surplus of 27D5 crores. 

Revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1941-42 is 7.74 crores more than 
the actual surplus of last year. Total tradio receipts of 8tate-owned lines are 
expected to Teach 127 crores, about 15 crores more than last year and 18} crores 
more thsn the original estimate. Total working expenses, including 12} crores for 
depreciation, are a little over 73 crores, or about 7} crores more than last year. 
Of the expected surplus of 2620 crores, 19.12 crores will go to general revenues sod 
7.06 crores to the depreciation fund of railways in repayment of the loans taken 
from it in past years of deficit. The balance in the depreciation fund will stand 
at about 61} crores and that in the railway reserve fund about 6} crores. 

Budget estimate for 1942-43 assumes traffic receipts of 125} crores, 1} crores 
less than in the current year. Total working expenses will amount to 70} crores, 
about 2} crores leu than the current year. Tbe surplus is expected to be 27.95 
crores, of which 20.13 crores will be transferred to general revenues and 7.82 crores 
to the depreciation fund in repayment of the loans mentioned above. Balance of 
depreciation fnnd at tbe end of the year will be about 64} crores. 

Tbe gross total works programme ia aligbtly over 34} crores, including 20 
crores for tbe purchase of the Bengal and North Western and Robilkhand and 
Kumaon Railways and two small branch lines. As a result of their purchase, and 
the purchase during this year of tbe A sum Bengal and the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railways, the entire railway system of Northern India will, with .the 
exception of unimportant light railways and some lines owned by Indian Slates, 
come under State management the mileage under State management will increase 
from 17,000 miles to 24,000 miles and the nnmber of railway employees in tbe 
service of the Bute will increase from 390,000 to over five lakhs. The rest of Uie 
provision is, as usual, for track renewals, bridges and other structural woiks, rolling 
stock and an increau in the stores balance. 

At the ontaet, Sir Andrew Clow pointed out how on the one hand railways 
had to meet increasing demands on acconnt of unprecedented increau in military 
traffic, production of the supplies at an ever-increasing spud and the contraction of 
alternative means of transport and how, on the other, they had, besides facing 
difficulties in renewing their assets, to give up rolling stock and rails to meet 
defence requirements, which were difficult to replace, and to spare experienced per¬ 
sonnel in growing numbers for military or ancillary services. Besides supplying 
rails from stock and rails set free by relaying, over NX) miles of railway line would 
be dismantled this year. Be added that with the rising intensity of the war effort, 
there was little prospect of tbe railways meeting more than a proportion of the 
demands made upon them. 

In discussing tbe revenue position of the current year, he stated that the system 
adopted lut year for tbe allocation of the surplus was found on further examination 
to be based in part on a. mistaken impression, as no surplus accrued till tbe arrears 
Of debt had been paid off. Tbe system bad, however, yielded a result which was 
equitable considering tbe present needs of general revenues, and it was, therefore, 
proposed to leave tbe original allocation undisturbed and to utilise the same 
method for dividing any surplus that might accrue next year. The sums so 
assigned to general revenues would, after meeting the 1 per cent, contribution for 
each year, go towards liquidating the arrears of contribution for pnBt years, and 
the balance left for the railways would be devoted towards repaying the debt 
to the depreciation fund. Accordingly, 19.12 crores would go to the general revenues 
and 7.08 crores to the depreciation fund. In justifying the repayment to the 
depreciation fund Sir Andrew Clow stated that, after due consideration. Government 
had reached the conclneion that the balance in the fund . would, even after 
repayment of the loan, not be excessive. In this connection he acknowleded the 
valuable work of tbe late Sir Ragbavendra Rao, who had made railway depreciation 
land his special study. 
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Before giving the actual estimates for next year. I propose to deal with 
certain chargee which are contemplated in fares and freight. In the present situa¬ 
tion there are strong argument for a substantial increase in passenger fares. 
The demand for passenger traffic has already reached a level which we have been 
unable to meet and so far from being able to increase our capacity here, we may 
have to make a substantial diminution almost at once. This is likely to be rendered 
necessary by the paramount importance of providing further capacity for goods 
and of meeting tta military and supply demands. We have, with the co-operation 
of the presB, issued an appeal to the public to avoid unnecessary travel, but the 
effect of this is likely to be small compared with the effect that would be produced 
hy au enhancement of the fares. Such an enhancement, moreover, would recoup 
us for the traffic which ia lost and it would also tend to counterbalance the 
increased costs which road transport is having to face. Finally, the bulk of the 
increased revenue would go under -present arrangements to the tax-payers and 
thus permit them to be relieved in other directions. 

We have weighed.these arguments with the attention they deserve but have 
come to the conclusion that we should stay our hands in the matter of imposing 
a general increase. The need for this^may become more apparent as time goeB 
on, but we are anxious to avoid any undue increase of cost to the railway 
users. If railways followed the practice of maiiy industrial and commercial firms 
they could at the present moment secure very large increases in revenue and 
at the same time ease their own difficulties considerably by imposing increases 
which would effectively curtail the demand. But we are satisfied that this would 
not be in the public interest, and I hope that if in the future railways may again 
have to face financial stringency, the moderation that has been shown will not 
be forgotten. All that we propose to do for the present is to make certain ' 
enhancements on two railways, the East Indian and the North-Western, Passenger 
fares on these railways are substantially below the level prevailing on the other 
State-managed tines, and there is no sufficient ground for continuing to give 
passengers on those railways particularly cheap rateB. A schedule of the enhance¬ 
ments is being distributed with the papers which will be placed in your hands 
but I may say that on the East Indian Railway, except for an increase of i pie 
per mile or 6 per cent in the Intermediate class, there will be no enhancement at all 
on a journey up to 50 miles and the enhancement in the fares for the two lower 
classes on the N. W. and E. I. for a journey of any distance will not exceed i pie 
per mile. Even after these enhancements the general scales will still remain 
somewhat below those prevailing on other important linea. These enhancements 
will not be brought into force until the 1st of May and the total estimated acces¬ 
sion of revenue is in the neighbourhood of hslf a crore. 

. In respect of freights, we propose to make two changes, both of which are 
dictated largely by traffic considerations. In the first place, we propose to increase 
the rate for parcels. If this is not done, there will be an -increasing tendency to 
send goods as parcels and thus to increase the strain on our passenger trains 
which are already having to be curtailed. The present rate for parcels is to annas 
per rupee above the pre-war rate, and it will be increaied by another two annas. 
A similar enhancement will apply to excess luggage, but there will be no enhance¬ 
ment on articles which were exempted from the former increase, Buch as newspapers. 
The extra revenue from the change next year Is estimated at half a crore. 

In respect of food-grains we have made no change since the war began. We 
have followed this policy mainly in order to avoid as-far as possible contributing 
to the extra cost of living; but it is clear now that even if we had imposed an 
increase its effect would have been insignificant compared to the enhancement of 
prices which others have secured. Wheat, for example, has been selling in important 
markets at 100 per cent over the pre-war price. In spite of this we do not propose 
to bring food-grains into line with other commodities, but intend merely to 
impose an extra change of two annas in the rupee on consignments of less than 
a wagon-load. Full wagons would continue to be charged at the existing rates. 
This ie being done in order to ensure a better use of wagon supplies at a time 
when they are badly wanted. The revenue effect is likely to be small. We also 
propose to withdraw the rebate on wheat exported west of Aden, as there are no 
arounda at present for encouraging the export of wheat. The payments this year 
are likely to be of the order of 3 lakhs. None of these changes will be operative 

till estimate^' surplus of 27.95 crores wbicb, as Sir Andrew Clow Btated, was ' 
highly speculative and was more likely to prove too high an estimate than too low. 
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would b« disposed of on the same system u before, and to enable this to be done; ■ 
a resolution extending the present moratorium for one year would be placed before 
the House shortly. The share of general revenues would be 20.13 crorea and this 
would not only wipe out the .arrears of contribution but involve an additional 
payment of over a erore. He went on to say that if the present conditions 
continued after 1942-13, a new situation would be created. For the tax-payer would 
still have a claim in equity to substantial relief from railway revenues, but 
there would be no debt against which any payment outside the convention would 
be set. Government would, therefore, place before tbe House, in the light 
of the position reached by tbe autumn, their proposals either for a revision 
of the existing convention or for further interim arrangementa to meet the war 
situation only. 

Referring to the extension of State management of railways; Sir Andrew Clow 
stressed the necessity for a Urge devolution or responsibility, expressed confidence 
in those holding responsible posts on railways, and acknowledged “specially the 
inspiring lead given by Sir Leonard Wilson and hit officers here in a more exacting 
time than the railways have ever had to face." 

In conclusion, lie acknowledged the forbearance shown by moat sections of the 
pnblio who have Buffered serious inconvenience and in some cases real hardship, and 
appealed for the fullest measure of co-operation in any trials that might lie ahead. 

Income-Tax Administration 

16th. FEBRUARY:—Tbe day’s proceedings began with tbe adjourned debate on 
Sir Abdul Halim OKuznavi’» resolution expressing discontent against the Income- 
tax Administration. Sir Jeremy Rairman gave a clear exposition of the Govern¬ 
ment's administration and read oat the recent circulars issued to income-tax 
officials. In rejecting the resolution by 41 votes to 19, the House agreed with tbs 
Finance Member (hat the serious charges bad been disproved and that only the 
total abolition of the Income-tax Department would satisfy some of its critics. 

Sikh Celebration and Police Action 

Sardar Sant Singh moved a resolution demanding a public inquiry into 
the police action against tbe annual Bikta celebration in Delhi on the birth-day of 
Gum Tegbahadur. The Sardar indulged in vehement denunciation of the “diehard” 
administration of Delhi. Sir Reginald Maxwell, giving “unvarnished fact”, 
maintained that riota bad been narrowly averted every year. The local authority 
bad used miDtmum force and threw tear-smoke shells from a long range. Sardar 
Sant Singh did not challenge a division. 

Release of Political Prisoners > 

Mr. A. C . Dutta moved a resolution recommending to the Governor General-in- 
Council to take steps tor the immediate and unconditional release of all political 
prisoners and detenus. Mr. Dutta characterised the indefinite detention of prisoners 
as most improper especially at the present moment when Government wanted to 
create mass enthusiasm in war efforts. Mr. M. if. Jorki, supporting the motion, said 
that there could not be one eet of justice for Pandit Jawliarlal Nehru and 
Maulana Abnl Kalsm Azad and other ealyagrahi prisoners who had been released 
and another set of justice for others who weTe detained. There was no justification for 
such discrimination. As a result of release of satyagrahi prisoners, Congress had 
reconsidered its position and withdrawn satyagraha. Borne beneficial results were 
bound tp follow the release of these political prisoners, most of whom had changed 
their viewe with regard to war and were burning with a desire to help in the 
successful prosecution of war. Maulana Zafaralikhan urged Government to alleviate 
tbe sympathies of any section of the country at the present moment when they 
mnst be all out to enlist the goodwill of the whole country in the great task of 
facing, a common enemy. Mr. Jamnadae Mehta considered that the continued 
detention of these prisoners had caused immense discontent in the country. He was 
confident that Uie release of these prisoners would result as beneficially as the 
release of satyagraha prisoners bad resulted with Mr. C. Rsjngopalachariar figuring 
as a great crusader and Mr. Bliulabhai Desai following Dim though somewhat 
cautiously. The Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, intervening on behalf of 
the Government, pointed to the wording of the resolution, which demanded tbe 
release of all political prisoners, irrespective of tbe fact that they were guilty or 
not - He asked the Bouse whether political prisoners, who had committed murders, 
or religious fanatics who in their frenzy broke law, were also to be set free. The Home 
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Member explained that the Government had given the widest possible construction 
to their decision and had released satyagruha prisoners guilty of “symbolic civil 
disobedience.” The Government, since the House last discussed a similar resolution 
had released 0,475 prisoners in addition to 589 security prisoners. There were now four 
hundred and odd prisoners who were Btill in custody, their offence being hot 
symbolic but definite, impeding the war effort. As foreshadowed by him in the laBt 
session, machinery was being set up to examine cases of detenus and others. He 
asserted that tho Government had no desire to keep anybody in jail, who desired 
to help in war effort. It was for the detenus and other prisoners to indicate that they 
had changed their attitude and were anxious to help the war effort and the tribunals, 
which were being set up, would recommend their release. But any attempt to 
hinder war effort would not be tolerated by the Government. Sir Reginald made 
an earnest appeal to the House to consider whether the present was opportune 
moment to release these prisoners, whose activities were detrimental to national 
safety. While on the one hand demands were being made to strengthen the 
Defences of India against foreign aggression and internal disorders, the sponsors 
of the resolution urged the release of persons whose attitude Bad been prejudicial 
to national safety. The Assembly then adjourned till the 23rd. before the resolution 
could be disposed of. 

Debate on the Railway Budget 

• 23rd. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly held the general debate on the railway 
budget to-day. Mr. A. C. Datta, Deputy President, opening the debate, acknowledged 
that the surplus shown was phenomenal but declared it was not real. It could 
be real only if it 'was independent of war. As it was mainly due to war traffic, 
most of (he surplus was in reality a matter of book adjustment between one 
department and another, and the contribution to the general revenues, a matter 
of putting money from one pocket into another. He strongly criticised the 
increase of feres, which he declared was unjustified in view of surplus. 

Sir Henry Gidney, Leader of the Independent Party, looked upon the surplus 
not so much as an indication of profit as evidence of the extent to which the railways 
had responded to the military needs of the country. He declared it was unfortunate 
that an increase should be made iu fates now when'facilities should exist for 
evacuation of women and children in order that the men might help better in 
resisting aggression. 

Sir Ziauddin spoke of his personal experience and said he could not get 
wagons required for lie use of the Aligarh University recently. He described the 
railway’s contribution to the general revenues as payment of a loan and not a . gift, 
because the surplus itself represented so much money token from the general 
taxpayer. 

Mr. K. C. Ntogy congratulated the Railway member on the prevalence of the 
war (laughter) and described as a merry-go-round the process by which surpluses 
were made from the pocket of the general taxpayer and were then passed_on to him 
in the form of contribution to the general revenues. If it was a prosperity budget, 
why, Ee asked, were tho already high rates of fores being increased 1 The Railway 
member, he declared, had apparently agreed to become the Tax Collector for the 
Finance Member. . . .. ... 

Professor P, N. Banerji ernd that the railways were enjoying prosperity in the 
midst of the adversity caused by high cost of living, etc. Speaking on how to utilise the 
surplus, he said in normal circumstances he would have urged its use for a reduction 
in feres and freights but the situation was abnormal and, therefore, accepted the 
railway membor’s view that tie surplus should go to the general revenues. He 
hoped, however, that the Finance Member would not come forward with further 
taxation. Railway rates and feres were themselves a form of taxation. 

Sir Andrew Clow, replying to the debate, expressed the hope that those who 
attributed the surplus to the fortuitous ciroumstances and the artificial stimulus 
of war would when lean times came attribute the loBseB also to prevailing conditions 
and not blame the administration. Replying to criticisms of high freights and 
fares the Railway Member said if the choice was between having fares high in 
times of prosperity and having them high in times of adversity, he would point 
out that if freights and fareB in good times were not at a level which would leave 
a balance, he haa no doubt that freights and fares would have to be put up when 
times were had, As regards discourtesy of the type complained by Mr. Deshmukh, 
the Railway Member pointed out it was not confined to this country. There seemed 
to be something about railway travel which attracted selfishness. The Railway 
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Member (aid that papers in connection with the matter raised by Sir Abdul Halim 
Ghaznavi about corruption during tbe time of the exodns from Caloutta had been 
given to the police and an enquiry was in progress. The House then adjourned. 

Official Bills passed 

24th FEBRUARY :—In a brief sitting of about an hour the Assembly this- 
taorning passed two Bills of the Commerce Member and a motion of the Finance 
Member for the election of members of the Standing Finance Committee for 1942-43. 
Sir Ramaswnmi Afudaliar’t Bills were, one further to amend the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Fsctories Act and the other to provide for the extension of the time 
limited by, or under, the Indian Paten to and Designs Act 1911. 

Before the Finance Member's motion was accepted a debate on the functions of 
the Standing Finance Committee was initiated by Dr. P. M. Bannerji, who pleaded 
for an extension of the functions so as to give the Committee power to deal not 
only with expenditnre as at present but with revenue as well. Sir Jeremy Raitman, 
opposing the motion, pointed out that even in the moat advanced democratic consti¬ 
tutions, it was not possible to associate the legislature beyond a certain stage with 
the formulation of certain features of financial policy. He also stressed the point 
that in war times particularly, it was undesirable to complicate, expand or elaborate 
the stages which had to be gone through before practical action could be taken. 
The Assembly then adjourned- 

Voting on Railway Demands 

25th. FEBROARY:—Railway rates and fares came to-day nnder intensive scrutiny 
in the course of the debate on a cut motion moved by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta to reduce 
the demand under Railway Board by Rs. 100. The motion was eventually Pressed 
to a division and lost by 36 votes to 28. Mr. Mehta argued that although freights 
and fares might not appear to be high in terms of amiss and pies, they were 
certainly high looked at from the point of view of what proportion of tbe average 
daily income in India is paid by the traveller for each mile travelled. Mr. K. C. 
Neogy, Mr. Navalrai, Mr. Abdul Qhani, Mr. Umar Aly Shah supported Mr. Mehta. 
Mr. Neogy commended the example of the Nizam’s State Railways, which he said 
were faced with reduced earnings duripg the year ending October 1939 and met the 
situation by reducing their rates. Mr. J. M. F. Raper, Member, Railway Board, 
rebutting Mr. Mehta e charge of high rates compared them with those in China, 
where he suggested conditions were somewhat similar. The cost per passenger mile 
in China was 2.49 cents compared to 0.451 in India, although the average passenger 
travelled in China was 57 miles as against 35 miles in India. Mentioning some of 
the factors which entered into the present level of rates in India, Mr. Raper 
referred to the hundreds of thousands of passengers detected travelling without 
tickets in India. He also referred to the fact that much of our equipment was ob¬ 
tained from foreign countries with higher wage levels which were reflected in tbe 
cost of the goods, 'hit. Raper, replying to the reference to the Nizam'e State Rail¬ 
ways, pointed out that the rates there were generally higher than on some other 
railways and some reduction was therefore necessary. He gave figures to show that 
between 1936-37 and 1940-41 there had been a reduction on Indian Railways in rates 
on coal, grains and oilseeds and some increase in other commodities, but on goods 
ns a whole there bad been a reduction from 6.17 pics per ton to 6.1 per ton. Third 
class passenger fares since 1935-36, however, had increased from 3 pies to 3 5 pies 
per mile but that could Dot amount to Rs. 10 crores as Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
suggested. The House also rejected without a division Mr. Neogy's cut motion to 
discuss shortage of wagons for carriage of coal for public consumption and 
then, adjourned. 

*sth. FEBROARY :—A revision of the convention separating Railway finance 
from general finance. was asked for in the course of tbe debate on a cut motion 
moved by Sir Frederick James to-day. Sir Frederick contended that the convention 
had in some respects broken down and he pleaded for an investigation into the proper 
basis for a fresh convention to take its place. Such an investigation, he said) should 
not be left till after the war. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Hussain 
Hhat haljt, Mr. K. C, Neogy and Mr. Nauman supported the motion. Sir Andrew 
Olow pointed out that they could not at this moment reach any conclusion that 
the convention must be revised. An interim arrangement would nave to be made 
* I 1 ® 110 ® w ar. Somewhat later in the year the question of the revision 

of the convention might be considered and he would then examine most sympathe- 
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tieally the suggestions made in the course of the debate. The mover withdrew 
his motion. 

Improvement of alternative forms of transport was urged on a cut motion 
moved by Mr. Ramsay Scott. Mr. Scott wanted to know if more plants could 
be put down for the production of power alcohol from molasses, whether more 
distilleries could be built for producing rectified spirit and whether orders had been 

§ iven to forest officers to get on with the production of charcoal for gas driven 
uses. He wanted to know more about the functions and powers of the central 
transport oreanisation. _ Bir Andrew Clow pointed out that he had given some 
study to guideways. Sir Guthrie Russel, said Sir Andrew, while anxious to see the 
experiment made in Kashmir did not hold the same view of guideways as Mr. 
Jaranados Mehta did. Bir Andrew made it clear that to attempt to get steel for 
the purpose of building guideways would be a waste now. Nor could guideways 
act os a substitute for the shortage of railway transport. The time had come, 
however, when the control of transport priorities should be systematised and he 
said that in the initial stage this work would be in the charge of the Communic¬ 
ations Secretary who would be relieved of the bulk of his present work by the 
immediate appointment of an additional secretary. The Communications Secretary 
would work in the closest co-operation with the provincial boards. The general 
organisation would be developed with all possible expedition. The motion was 
withdrawn. 

Cheap return tickets for Haj pilgrims was demanded by Khan Bahadur Piracha 
by a cut motion which was supported by Maulvi Abdul Chant and Syed Murtaza 
Saheb. Sir Andrew Clow undertook to examine the demand sympathetically aa 
soon as the war pressure was over. The motion was withdrawn. 

Overcrowding in trains, particularly in Inter and Third Class compartments,' 
was complained in the course of speeches on Mr. Nauman's cut motion, 
which was next taken up. Mr. Nauman referred to the conditions caused by the 
exodus from Calcutta and said he had heard a report that some deaths occurred 
on the platform as a result of overcrowding. Mr. J. H. F. Raper, Transportation 
Member, Railway Board, assured the House that the question of overcrowding was 
fully appreciated by the Railway Board and the position was giving the Railway 
Board as well as General Managers of railways a great deal of anxiety. They 
however had not beon able to find a Temedy and he was afraid that the position 
/was likely to get worse. But they would do all they could to help the situation. 

’ Maulvi Abdul Qhani by a cut motion drew attention to the number of 
accidents -on railways which ne declared were increasing year by year and could 
not therefore be explained by the inexperience of the 'men who _ were replacing 
the older personnel sent overseas. Sir Andrew Clow referred to the increasing strain 
on the staff and pointed out that regrettable as the accidents were, they could not 
be altogether excluded from rapid forms of transport. The cut motion was rejected 

without a division. ' ... , . , , r 

Ecclesiastical expenditure charged to railway revenues was denounced by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta who moved another cut motion. The seriousness of the issue 
“would be realised when one considered what would be the position if aU religions in 
tile county laid a claim on railway revenues. Sir Andrew Clow pleaded ignorance of 
the expenditure but said it had increased during the Inst two or three years. There 
were arrangements by which ecclesiastical expenditure was reduced every five yearn. 
The expenditure, he added, was a survival of earlier days and had been settled by 
statute. The motion was rejected without a division. 

The other demands were passed and the HouBe adjourned till the next day 
when after questions the Asembly held the firBt secret session in its history. 
Financial Statement foe 1942—43 

28th. FEBRUARY Introducing the Budget for 1942-43 to-day, the Finance 
Member Sir Jeremy Raisman disclosed a revenue deficit of Rs. 17 crores for the 
current year and a prospective deficit, on the present basis of taxation, of Rs. 47 
crores next year. 

Defence Expenditure 

The revised estimate of Defence expenditure of 1941-42 is placed at Rs. 102 
ArnresTlril expenditure for 1942-43 is estimated at Rs. 133 crores. The Finance 
Member stated that this was only a fraction of the total sum being spent in India 
ontoewan Heannounced that the amount of expenditure on DdenceServ.ceaand 
SupplieT that the Government of India expected to recover from His Majesty s 
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Government, under the operation of the Financial Settlement, would exceed Rs. 
400 crores in 1042-43. 

Sbabb of Income Tax 


The share of the provinces in the Income-tax will be Re. 7,39 lakhs this year 
and Rs. 8,37 lakhs next. The Finance Member observed in this connection that 
“this is considerably more than the total sum which at the time of the Niemever 
Award the provinces were expected to receive at the end of the ten-year devolution 
period or than ever appeared to be possible before the outbreak of the war”. 

finally, explaining the advantages of _ the Sterling debt repatriation scheme, the 
Finance Member stated that “the real gain to the country lies in the liquidation of 
external obligations which might prove an embarrassment in future and their 
replacement by internal debt”. 

New Taxation Pboposais 


The Finance Member announced the following new taxation proposals :— 
Incomes from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 to be taxed at six pies in the rupee 
'over the Rs. 750 of total income. 

The surcharge of Income-tax and Super-tax to be increased from 33} per cent, 
to ronghtly 50 per cent. An all-round customs surcharge of 20 per cent, to be 
levied on existing import tariff except raw ootton, petrol and salt. „ 

Petrol tax to be increased by 25 per cent. Posts and telegraphs rates to be 
increased. 

Letter postage rate will be increased from 1| to 1} annas. The minimum rate 
for telegram is raised from 10 annas to 12 annas. 

The finance Member announced certain concessions-to Income-tax and Excess 
Profits Tax assessments to encourage saving and prevent inflation now and provide 
a reserve for re-equipment after the war. 

Sir Jeremy estimated the total additional revenue from fresh taxation at Rs. 
12 cores leaving a deficit of Rs. 35 crores, to be covered by the borrowing 
programme. ^ 

Following the Budget speech, the finance Member introduced the finance Bill- 
embodying the new taxation proposals. 


1940-41 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 


Revised Estimate 
Actuals 

Budget Estimate 
Revised Estimate 
Budget Estimate 


Budget at a Glance 

In Lakhs of Rupees 
Income Expenditure 
. ... 103.71 112,13 

107,65 114,18 

... ... 113.00 126,85 

... ... 129,62 146.89 

~ 152,00 187,07 


India's Defence Expenditubb 


—Deficit * 
+ Surplus 
— 8,42 
_ 6,53 
—13,85 
—17,27 
-35,07 


In 1910-41, the Defence Expenditure was estimated at Rs. 72,02 lakh* but it 
actually exceeded by a further Rs. 205 lakhs. 

The following are the figures for 1941-42 and 1942-43. 

1 1941-42 1941-12 

_ . . _ , Estimate Revised 

Basic Normal Budget 36,77 30,77 

Effect of Rice in Prices 3,55 4,24 

India’s War Measures * . 35,40 53,03 

Non-Effective Charges 841 8,41 


1942-43 

Budget 

86,77 

6,52 

81.H0 

8,41 


(Total in Lakh of rupees) 84,13 102,45 133,00 

Announcing the new * taxation proposals Sir Jeremy Baiaman said that he 
proposed to make incomes from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 2,000 liable to tax at six pies in the 
rupee over the first Rs. 750 of total income. This liability will, however, be completely 
aiacnarged if theassessee deposits one and a quarter times the amount of tav liable 
in a Defence Saving Bunk Account from which sums cannot be withdrawn fill one 
year alter the end of the war and on which 2} per cent interest will be paid. 

Income tax Surchabge 

Jk® Present 334 per cent Central Surcharge on Income Tax is to be raised to 
a scale wnicn runs from six pies in the rupee on incomes between Re. 1,500 and Rs. 
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6,000, to nine pies in the rupee on the next Rs. 5,000, one anna taro pies on the 
next Es. 5,000 and one anna three pies on the balance over Es. 15,000. The last iB 
equivalent to a fifty per cent surcharge and at the same time Corporation tax is 
raised to one and a half annas in the rupee. For incomes not exceeding Es. 6,000 
an amount of the tax equal to half per cent of the assess ee'a income will be funded 
for repayment to him after the end of the war. 

Excess Profits Tax ■ 


The rate of Excess Profits Tax is to be retained at 668 per cent. But as an 
incentive to economy in business administration Government will contribute an 
amount up to one-tenth of the Excess Profits Tax paid to a reserve for the re¬ 
equipment of industry after the war, provided the assesses deposits double this 
amount. The asBessee’s contribution to the reserve will be repayable within twelve 
months of the end of the war and till then will earn two per cent simple interest. 

The main proposal of indirect taxation is the levy of an emergency surcharge 
of one-fifth on all customs import duties. The only exceptions will be petrol, the 
tax on which is being increased separately from twelve annas to fifteen annas a 
gallon, raw cotton on which the duty has juBt been doubled and certain imports 
from Burma which are excluded by the operation of the Trade Agreement. The 
duty on imported salt will continue at the same rate as at present aud the excise 
duty on kerosene will be raised to the enhanced import duty. 

Postal Rates increased 

The final proposal is an increase in posts an^ telegraphs Tates to yield one 
crore. The ordinary letter rate is to be increased from one and quarter annas to 
one and half annas, the post-card remaining unchanged ; the minimum rate for 
ordinary telegrams is to go up from ten annas to twelve annas and for express 
telegrams from Es. 1/4 to Es, 1/8 and the surcharge on tnmk calls fees is to be 
raised from ten to twenty per cent 

The total additional revenue from fresh taxation is estimated at Es. 12 crores, 
leaving a deficit of Rs. 35 crores to be covered by the borrowing programme. 

The Finance Member said that though in normal times this would be a 
formidable addition to the public debt, viewed against the background of India’s 
war effort the intensive development of her resources and the conversion of her exter¬ 
nal to internal debt the general picture gave grounds for great comfort and 
encouragement in the future. 

The Finance Member said : I now addresB myself to my final task, which 
is to lay before the House the proposals of the Government for the treatment of 
the deficit of Es. 47,07 lakhs, which, on the estimates we have made, ie anticipated 
in the forthcoming financial year. . - 

v Schemes of Savings 

I will deal in the firet place with the provisions relating to incomes of from Es. 
1,000 Es. 2,000. These are in the firBt instance made liable to tax at Bix pies in the 
Rupee on the excess over the first Rs. 750 of total income. This liability"can, 
however, be completely discharged and no tax will be leviable if the assesses exercises 
the option of depositing a prescribed sum in a Savings Bank account. The prescri¬ 
bed amount is Be. 1 for every Es. 25 by which his total income exceeds Es. 750 
and is therefore approximately one and a quarter times the amount of tax to which 
he would otherwise be liable. Thus on an income of Es. 1.250, the tax would be 
Es 15/10 and the optional savings bank deposit would be Es. 20; the corresponding 
figure for an income of Es. 1,750 are tax Es. 31/4, optional savings bank deposit 
Es. 40. It ia intended that these amounts should be deposited on the Post Office 
Defence Savings Bank from which sums cannot ordinarily be withdrawn till One 
year after the end of the war and on which interest is payable at the rate of two 
and a half per cent per annum. It will be seen that this is in its essence a scheme 
of saving rather than of taxation, and it appears to us the most suitable way in 
which the problem which I outlined above can be tackjed in tbe-case of those 
persons whose incomes fall below the minimum, which has hitherto been liable to 
income-tax. 

Surcharge on Incomes 


The next feature of our proposals relate to the central surcharge on incomes 
exceeding Es. 2.000. We have hitherto proceeded by the application of a flat 
percentage surcharge on the basio rate of incometax and supertax throughout the 
whole range of income. The limitations of the procedure will be apparent when )t 
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ia remembered that the basic tax progresses from three-quarters of on anna in the 
rupee at one end to nine and a half annas in the rupee at the other. The scope for 
feasible enhancement of the latter rate of tax in a time of national emergency is 
clearly much more restricted in terms of a flat percentage than the increases which 
are feasible in the lower reaches of the scale. The basic scales of tax in India hare 
since 1939 been highly progressive and the rate of progression has been further 
steepened by the application of the percentage surcharge. The incometax surcharge 
which has been proposed in the Finance Bill runs from six pies in the rupee in the 
slab of taxable income between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 6,000 to nine pies in the rupee on 
the net Rs. 5,000, one anna and two pies in the rupee on the next Re. 5,000 and 
one anna three pies in the rupee on the balance of total income. The last named 
surcharge is of course, equivalent to a fifty per cent surcharge. Similarly the sur¬ 
charge on the rates of supertax are equivalent to a fifty per cent surcharge and at 
the Bame time Corporation Tax is raised to one ana a half annaB in the rupee. 
While for the reasons I have explained the rate of surcharge on the first slab 
of taxable income are somewhat higher than fifty per cent there is a provision which 
mitigates Rs. 6000. By this provision a portion of the tax equal to a half per cent 
of the assessees total income will be funded for his benefit and repaid to him after 
the end of the war. In order that the House may more easily understand the inci¬ 
dence of the taxes that will now be levied on incomes throughout the scale, I have 
included in the explanatory memorandum on the budget a table showing the percen¬ 
tage of his total income which the assessee will be required to contribute. It will be 
seen that that incidence proceeds in a fairly even progression from less than two 
per cent at one end of the scale to eighty-five per cent at the other end of the scale 
on an income of thirty lakhs a year- 

Excess Profit Tax 

As regards the excess profits tax, it is proposed to retain the existing rate of 
66} per cent to be levied on the profits of a further period of one year. Here 
also, however, we have introduced a new feature. We have been impressed with the 
growing evidence of the extent to which this tax militates at certain stages against 
the incentive to the moat economical and efficient administration of the business 
affected. We also feel that there ib great force in the argument for the supreme 
importance of building up a reserve for the rehabilitation and re-equipment of 
national industries after the war. Finally, there is here also a strong case for 
immobilising during the period of the war as much as possible of the excess profits 
earned and preventing poetponable private expenditure from exerting an undesirable 
influence on the price level. To assist .in securing these objects we are prepared to 
contribute an amount np to but not exceeding one-tenth t>f the net excess profits tax 
ultimately paid at the rate of 66} per cent provided that the assessee deposits a 
sum equal to double thiB amount. Ihe contribution thus placed in reserve by the 
assessee will be repayable within twelve months of the end of the war, and will in the 
meantime earn simple interest at the rate of two per cent per anDnm. The portion 
contributed by the Government will also be paid out after tbe war Bt such time and 
subject to such condition as may hereafter be determined. Advice on the formulation 
of these conditions will be sought from tbe Post-war Reconstruction Committee, The 
Government contribution will, together with the interest on the assessee's deposit, he 
a taxable receipt of tbe year in which it is repaid. 

This completes our porposala for direct taxation. The net addition lo revenue, 
excluding repayable deposit* and refundable elementa which are to be treated as 
borrowings is estimated at Rs, 530 lakhs. - 

Indirect Taxation 

I torn now to tbe sphere of indirect taxation. Here our main proposal is to levy 
during tbe forthcoming financial yiar an emergency surcharge over tbe whole field 
of Customs import duties equal to one-fifth of those duties. The only exceptions 
will be tbe duty on raw cotton, which has just been enhanced for a special purpose 
and the duty ou motor spirit, Tbe excise on which will be increased by three annas 
a gallon with a resultant automatic increase of a like amount in the import duty. 
There are also a few unimportant imports form Burma on which, by tbe operation 
of the T^ade Agreement concluded with that country last year, no increase is 
permissible. 

We propose finally to make certain increases In our posts and telegraphs rate, 
which are estimated to yield an addition of approximately Rs. one crore. 'ihe main 
charges are an •Increase in~the ordinary letter rate from one and a quarter annas to 
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one and hall annas, the Post-card rate remaining unchanged ; and an increase in 
the minimum rate for an ordinary telegram, which is ten annas including the 
surcharge to twelve annas. The minimum rate for express telegrams will be 
stmiliarly increased from Us. 1-4 to Rs. 1-8. There will also he increases in tele¬ 
phone rentals and the surcharge ou trunk crII fees will be raised from ten per cent 
to twenty per cent. 

The total additional revenue from all these proposals is estimated at Rs. 12 
crores, leaving a deficit of Rs. 35,07 lakhs to be covered by our borrowing 
programme. 

Against an expected deficit of Rs. 842 lakhs, the year 1940-41 ended with a 
deficit of only Re. 6.53 lakhs. Though expenditure, mainly on account of Defence, 
iucreseed by Rs. Rs. 2,05 lakhs,, revenue improved by Rs. 3,94 lakhs. 


Revised Estimates, 1941-42— Revenue 
Revised estimates for the current year show a net improvement of Rs. 1662 

lakhs in revenue and an increase of Rs. 20,04 lakhs in expenditure, the latter 
mainly on account of the Defence Services, the cost of which has risen from Rs. 84 
crores to Rs. 102 crorcs. The deficit on tbe current year in thus expected to 
increase from roughly Rs. 14 crores to Rs. 17 crores. 

Although since tbe entry of Japan into the war and the consequent dislocation 
Of shipping in the Pacific Customs receipts have dropped sharply, the total Customs 
revenue for the year » expected to reach the budget figure with about a crore to 
spare. Central Excise Duties have also come up to expectations, increased collec¬ 
tions of sugar excise duty more than making up for tbe loss on petrol; tbe revised 
estimate is therefore Rs. 20 lakhs above the budget figure. 

Collections of Income-tax and Corporation ta# Lave continued to increase and 
show a further rise of Rs. 3 crores as compared with the budget. But the actual 
receipts of Excess Profits Tax are put at no more than Rs. 8'crores out of an 
anticipated Rs. 11 crores. The divisible pool of Income-tax, however, has gone up 
from Rs, 18,35 lakhs to Rs. 22,17 lakhs. In consequence, the Provinces are expected 
to receive au additional Rs. 2 crores which, with the arrears of Rs., 81 lakhs due 
from last year, will bring the amount to be distributed to the Provinces this year 
up to the record figure of Ra. 7,39 lakhs. 

The surplus profits of the Reserve Bank paid over to Government have 
amounted to Re. 2,47 lakhs as compared with Re. 1,36 lakhs estimated. The working 
of tbe PoBts and Telegraphs Department, which shows increases under both gioss 
revenue and expenditure is expected to show a surplus of Rs. 1,79 lakhs more than 
tbe estimate. The net contribution to be paid by tbe Railways of Rs. 19,12 lakhs 
is Rs. 9 crores more than was provided in the budget estimates. 

Expenditure—Defence Services 


The details of the revised estimates of Defence expenditure for 1941-42 
gmoante to Rs. 102,45 lakhs " 

The expansion of the Defence schemes previously undertaken and the putting 
into force of new measures to improve India’s coastal, air and land defences, involve 
a large increase in India’s share of the war bill. India’s total war commitments, 
therefore, estimated last year at Rs. 52 crores initial outlay and Rs. 19 crores 
annually recurring, have now risen to Rs. 100 crores initial and Rb, 40 crores 
recurring. During the current year, the Indian portion of the initial and recurring 
costa will amount to roughly Rs. 54 crores, which is Rb. 18$ crores in excess of the 
amount provided for Indian war measures in the budget. 

The increase of Rs. 17 63 lakhs in the cOBt of India’s war measures is made 
up of the increase of Rs. 18$ crores just mentioned lesB Rs. 85 lakhs on account 
of India’s share of contributions for defence purposes received from the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund. The gross expenditure on Defence Services and Supplies 
expected to be brought to account in India’s bookB for the year 1941-42 amount in 
all to Rs. 300 croreB. Gut of tliiB amount, after ludia'e share as shown above haB 
been deducted, the balance of Rs. 200 crores iB borne by Hib Majesty a Government. 
This latter figure does not include the value of equipment supplied and otbjf^ 
services rendered by His Majesty's Government without charge. • ... . 

Considerable expansion has taken place during the current year in the several 
defence schemes, India’s armies are now more than twice as large as they were at 
the corresponding stage of the war of 1914-18. There are in all over a million men 
under armB— twice as many as at this time last year. All the Indian cavalry 
regiments have bceD mechanised and,additional units of the new types ere Btendily 
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beine railed. ' Heavy and light armoured formation! hare been raised and others are 
forming. In order to provide concentrated training, the various schools and other 
training institutions of the Defence Services have been greatly increased. 

By resourceful improvisation and use of equipment, it baa been possible to 
push on fast with lbs schemes of expansion. The establishment of new factories 
and the expansion of existing factories in India for-ilia production of ammunition, 
lethal weapons, explosives and other articles required for war purposes, as a result 
of tiie Roger Mission schemes, will ease the position in this respect as the new and 
expanded factories come into production. 

The programme of expansion for the Royal Indian Navy ia now materialising 
rapidly. Two new sloops of the latest type are folly commissioned and have already 
■cep service. Others are under construction in the United Kingdom. A large 
rogramme of building in connection with local Naval Defence requirements has 
een undertaken* in India and some vessels have already been oompleted and 
commissioned. 

The development of the Air Forcea bad proceeded aa far as the provision 
of equipment and skilled technical personnel permitted and much progress has 
. been made during the year. Modern aircraft are now arriving in India and a 
substantial quantity of modern training equipment baa been received. The scheme 
for the assemblage and manufacture of aeroplanes in India baa made good progress. 
It ia confidently hoped that the factory will complete its programme of fighter 
and bomber construction before the end of the present calendar year. 


Civil Expenditub, 1941-42— Supply Department 

Civil'expenditure in the current year baa increased by Re. 1,72 lakhs, which 
is msinly due to the expansion of schemes and activities connected with the war. 
Tbs Department of Supply baa made steady progress. Something like 700 million 
yards of cotton textiles will be purchased daring the year 1042-43. The clothing 
factories, multiplied ten-fold since the outbreak of war, are turning oat more than 
6 million garments a month. Production in other directions, some of them 
introduced in India for the first time, has also been rapidly stepped up. Tbe 
Directorate-General of Munitions Prodnction baa launched satisfactorily a large 
number, of new projects. Resulting from the suggestions of the Roger Mission, 
His Majesty’s Government have approved 20 new projects involving a capital out- 
lay -of about Rs. 12 crores ; these am now in various stages of execution. Tbs 
whole of the /capital outlay on the erection and establishment of these factories 
is being borne bv His Majesty’s Government. Tbe load on trade and Railway 
workshops bos been substantially increased. From the beginning of the war to ths 
end of December 1941 tbe orders placed through tbe Department are valued at 
approximately Re. 2,30 crores, not including tbe valne of tbe manufactured goods 
produced in tbe Ordnance factories. The additional expenditure on account of 
these expanded activities is expected to amount to Rs. 64 lakha in the current year. 

India haB now been admitted to tbe benefits of Lease-Lend facilities, given 
by America, on the same terms aa tbe United Kingdom itself end other members 
of tbe British Commonwealth of Nations. The indents placed for supplies on 
Lease-Lend terms up to tbe end of January 1942 amounted in valne to roughly 
Re. 47 crores. 

The precise nature of the obligation that these Lease-Lend facilities will 
impose on the Governments making nse of them has not yet been intimated. It 
ia, therefore, considered prudent to budget and account for these stores in the same 
wsy as though they bad been obtained by cash purchase until the manner in 
which the LeaBe-Lend liability will ultimately be liquidated becomes known. The 
great bulk of the amounts involved relste to stores supplied for tbe Defence Servioes 
in India: but tbe exact division of these amounts between Hit Majesty’* Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of India cannot at this stage be determined. 

There has also been an inevitable expansion in oilier spheres of Government 
administrations to deal with special war time problems. The amount to be paid 
this year in connection with the A. R. P, mainly in grants to the Provinces, u 
'"’estimated at Rs. 1,07 lakha. 

The net increase in Ibe Civil estimates would have reached a larger figure hot 
for ft welcome reduction of Bo* 3,09 lakbo in the interest charges. 

Financial Year, 1942-43—Rbvekub 

Tba total revenue estimates fsr the next financial year amount to R*> HW® 
lalcha ae compared with Re. 126,62 lakha in the revised estimates of the current 
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year. The yield from Customs duties is taken at Bs. 80 orores as against Rs. 36 
crorea revised. This reduced estimate is due to the considerable drop in imports 
-expected as a result of the extension of war to the Pacific. The estimate aUo 
includes the revenue of Bs. 2 crores which is expected to result from the doubling 
of the import duty on raw cotton. 

The yield from Corporation Tax, Income-tax, together with Ihe Central surcharge 
is expected to increase by over Rs. 3 crores and the collections of the Excess Profits 
tax have been put at Re. 20 crores as compared with Rs. 8 crores in the current 
year. On this basis the divisible pool of income-tax will increase to Rs. 25 75 lakhs. 
On the assumption that the sum to be retained by the Centre from the provincial 
moiety will be maintained at Rs. 4$ crores, the share of the Provinces next year is 
expected to reach the figure of Rb. 8,37 lakhs. 

Defence Expenditure 

The Defence budget for 1942-43 amounts to Rs. 133,00 lakhs. 

Of the total amounts shown, roughly Re. 47 crorea represent initial expenditure and 
Rs. 36 crores annual recurring expenditure. An allowance has been made for an 
aggregate credit of Ra. 1J crorea for the year from the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. 

India’s Defence expenditure is only a fraction—about one-fourth—of the gross 
Defence expenditure likely to be brought to account id India’s books during 1942-43. 
In other words, the amount of expenditure on Defence Services'.and Supplies that the 
Government of India expect to recover from His Majesty’s Government during that 
year, under the operation of the Financial Settlement, exceeds the enormous total of 
Rs. 400 crores. 


CUva. Estimates 


Civil expenditure esimates show increases amounting lo Rs. 9,63 lakhs as 
compared with the current year’s revised estimates. Chief provisions, which mainly* 
relate to essential measures connected with the war. are as follows :—■_ .... 

(1) Rs. 4 crores under expenditure on Civil Defence. This estimate which is 
mainly for A. R. P. measures is, in the very nature of things, purely tentative aa 
its extent will depend on future war developments. _ 

(2) The Technical training Scheme for the Defence. Services and Ordnance and 
Munitions factories has been expanded to provide for training 48,000 men (as against 
15,000 originally contemplated) by the end of 1942-43. This is to cost Rs. 2 croreB, 
A further expansion costing about Rs. 20 lakhs is also being undertaken to meet the 
needs of civil industry. Of these amounts Rb. 1,32 iakha are expected to be spent 

y ep r 

(3) 'There is a special provision of Rs. 26 lakhs for expediting the Civil Avia¬ 
tion programme in addition to the annual subvention of Rs. 35 lakhs. 

(4) Rs. 17 lakhB ars required to complete the programme of the Karachi. 

Peahawar and Delhi Broadcasting Houses and the construction of the npw high 
power transmitter for foreign broadcasts. . ... 

(51 The continued expansion of the Supply Departments activities is expecled 
to require a further Rs. 48 lakhs over and above the amount provided thia year. 

(6) There ia an increase of Ra. 1,75 lakhs under interest charges. . - 

(7) The amount to be transferred to the War Rieka Insurance Fund is Rs. 
3,24 lakhs and to the Cotton Growers Fund Rs. 2,00 lakhs. 

The Financial Position 


The financial position for the coming year can be summarised as fellows 

** LflkQfl Of K8* 

Civil Estimates * — - 54,07 


V/l • >* MM....— *— 

Defence Expenditure 
Total expenditure estimate 
Total revenue at the existing level 
of taxation . 

Prospecive deficit 


133.00 
- 187,07 

14000 

47,07 


Wats and Means 

Turning to the ways and means position, the Finance Member stated that the 
Defence Loans since they were first issued in June. 1940, had produced a total of 
Ra. 110.30 lakhs up to the end of January, 1942. During the^current year the 
outstanding balance of the 3 per cent. Bonds amounting to Rs. -lOicTorcs had been 
repaid. Apart from the undated Sterling loans, the only loan which Governn^ent 
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have the option of repaying next year is the 5 per cent. Loan, 1942-47, but of this 
the balance still outstanding is only Rs. 65 lakhs. 

With the increased war demand for supplies from India Sterling has continued 
to accumulate in the Reserve Bank at a rate greatly in excess of the previous year’s 
figures. Purchases by the Bank during the first ten months of the current year 
. amounted to approximately £57 milltion. The net refunds by the Secretary of State 
for recoverable war expenditure and for purchases in India on behalf of Bis Majesty’s 
Government and Allied Governments are expected to aggregate £53 million for the 
current year, after providing for the repayment of 2J per cent and 3 per cent 
undated Sterling loans next month. For next.year these are estimated at £164 
million after allowing for the repayment of the remaining undated Sterling loans 
and for the payment of £13 million for the purchase of the Bengal and North 
Western Railway and the Rohiikhand and Kutnaon Railway. 

Under the compnlaory Sterling debt repatriation scheme the total terminable 
Stock acquired last year amounted to Ra. 97 cron*. The sum paid out to those 
holders who were entitled to payment in Sterling was £68.3 million, while of Rs. 
'14,56 crores dealt with under the Indian Vesliug Order, Rs. 13,30 cron* were acqui¬ 
red in exchange for connterparta, the small remainder being paid for in cash. 
Including the market purchases which preceded this first compulsory acquisition, the 
total Sterling debt baa been redneed by £101 million and the annnal interest pay¬ 
ments in Sterling by over £4 million. 

The second compulsory scheme of repatriation, which baa now been inangnrated 
in respect of the non-terminable Sterling' loans, will require about £70 million for 
the 2J per cent and 3 per oent Stocks. Another £70 million will be required next 
year for payments in connection with the 3} per oent Stock. The Reserve Bank 
will be able to make these amounts available to Government without any etrain ou 
its Sterling resources on account of its continued large-scale acquisition of Sterling. 

As regards the first measure of repatriation, rupee finance-was required for 
terminable Stock of the nominal value of Rs. 84 crores. besides direct payment to 
some holders in the form of counterparts. Of this amount about half waa provided 
by the Reserve Bank by the purchase of connterparta and the remainder, which 
conld not be paid directly out of Government’s balance, waa financed from ad hoc 
Treasury Bills or ways and means advances from the Bank. In the beginning 
of the slack season, Government took over from the Bank about Rs. 25 crores of 
connterparta againet ad hoc Treaanry Bills. 

Of tbs counterparts held by the Reserve Bank or iakeo over by Government, 
some Ra. 47 crores of Stocks—which was considered in excess of the absorption 
capacity of the market—waa later cancelled and a small portion converted into 
existing loans for which there was a fairly sustained demand from the market. 
The combined result of these operations waa an increase of Re. 92 crores in the 
rupee dehi and of Ra. 3 crores in the rnpee interest charges against a reduction 
in Sterling debt by Rs. 135 crores and Sterling interest by Ra. 6J crores, 

Ae opportunity occurred during the year, the ad hoc Treasury Bills taken 
np by the Reserve Bank were gradually cancelled against the tnuisfer of Sterling 
from the Banking to tha Issue Department. Meanwhile counterparts on Govern¬ 
ment account were sold to the public as they required them. 

By the end of December last, out of some Ra. 139 crores of rupee counterparts 
recreated aince repatriation was first undertaken, Ra, 61 crores were in the hands 
of the public, a little over Ka. 31 crores were held by the Reserve Bank and Rs. 
9} crores were held on Government account. As Treasure Bill outstandings actually 
decreased by Rs. 14 crores from March 1, 1941, to January 31, 1942, it may be 
concluded that the cash payments on account of the counterparte which were 
cancelled have ultimately been financed almost entirely from Defence Loan 
proceeds. 

In the light of the above successful operation of the rupee finance plan, no 
unnsual difficulty is expected to be encountered in making satisfactory arrangements 
for the financiDg of the second instalment of repatriation due to be carried out 
in two stages—one in March 1942 and the other in January 1943. 

The Finance Member took ninety minutes end was cheered at the conclusion 
of the speech. His new taxation proposals were received In attentive silence broken 
by derisive laughter from opposition benches as he explained the concessions to 
income tax and E.P.T. assesseea who contributed to the national savings movement. 
When the motion for introduction of the Finance Bill waa put, Congress nationalist 
benches opposed it with a loud cry of "No." The Bill waa nevertheless allowed to 
be introduced, and the House adjourned till Wednesday the 4th. March, 
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4th. MARCH:—The Assembly held the general discussion on the budget to-day. 
Mr. A. C. Dutta opening the debate said that the estimates were vague ana one could 
not form a correct judgment from them. Mr. Dutta proceeding enquired why 
the building programme had been launched at Simla during war time. He felt 
that no attempt had been made for retrenchment and economy and the country 
was not getting ita money’s worth. He also disputed the claim of the Finance 
Member regarding industrial development of the country during the war. In this 
connection he referred to aircraft, automobile and shipbuilding industries and 
aBBerted that the Government had done everything to thwart their development and 
little to encourage it. 

Sir Henry Richardson, leader of the European group, felt that the incidence 
of income-tax to some extent fell inequitably on a man with a family in India 
as compnred to Great Britain. He urged that if there wae any increase in income- 
tax in future, the authorities should bear in mind the allowances made in England 
in fixing the 'Tates. Sir Henry next referred to the optional savings bank deposit 
system, and suggested that it would assist employees if their optional savings could 
be deposited monthly just the same as their tax would be deducted each month. 
He also wanted these deposit to be protected against being mortgaged or otherwise 
disposed of in advance of receipt. He suggested that his recommendation should, 
also apply to the funding proposals for the benefit of assessees whose annual 
income did not exceed Rs. 6,000/-. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed congratulated the Finance Member on keeping the 
finances of the country in stable conditions but he suggested three measures which 
should be adopted in order to avoid panic and internal disturbance. The first measure 
was that the bankB should always remain open and supply Bmall_ coins and 
notes freely for civil requirements. Panic was bound to be caused if the banks 
remained closed even for one day, he declared. The second measure wsb that 
arrangements should be made for storage of foodstuffs and fodder in every district 
and subdivision. The third step was that the provinces should double the police 
force and not rely entirely upon civil guards. . 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said : "I am entirely m favour of spending whatever 
is necessary to win the war but Indians should have directional interest in the 
expenditure, and Indians should not be discriminated against. We might commit 
more blunders than you have done but that is no reason why 1W crores out of 
the total income of 187 croreB should be sent by you without my consent. Strongly 
denouncing the proposal to tax small incomes like thoBe of Rs. 1.000 a year and 
also articles like keroBiue, Mr. Mehta declared : “The Finance Member it i living 
in a dream world in which he has persuaded himself that purchasing power ib 
running waste in India. I dissociate myself entirely from the scheme of taxing 
the worker getting rupee* onehundred a mouth. The railway worker lifts by way 
of dearness allowance got only some fifteen per cent increas in wages while the 
cost of living has in some places risen as high aB 151 per cent. By taking these 
^In ininmes vou are taxing the food of these people. I ask the Finance Member 
ttTtax the food 7 of the richer people instead. Every year some thousands of dinners 
matine Rs 10 15 or ‘20 per head are eaten in hotels by nch m en ,. who do no 
008 - ® ,u’ ’ Hinnora ihim tax the dinners of these fashionable wasters. If 
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Replying first to the points about economy and retrenchment, Sir ‘Jeremy 
Raisman . Finanoe Member pointed out the extent to wliich the civil side of the 
Government equally with the many defence services was at the present time part 
of the war machinery. It had been urged that even if the number of administrative 
poets oould not be reduced, their pay could be reduoed. Replying to this suggestion, the 
Finance Member pointed out that it amounted to this—that,in addition to the taxation 
which he along with the non-official non-salaried person bore, the salaried official, 
should also suffer a further reduction in bis income. From the point of equity, 
the Finance Member was prepared to any from hia observation of the effects of war 
on the economic position in India that of all individuals occupying a particular income 
class. Bay between Rs. 6,000 and Rs. 7,000 a year, the ones who were most likely at the 
present time to hsve suffered from the impact of war would be the salaried People. 
They were the individuals whose income had remained more stationery and less in 
excess of the pre-war figure than other occupants of that class of income. He was 
prepared to say that 95 per cent of businessmen whose income at this moment .. 
was between ’ Rs. 5000 and Rs. 7,000 were enjoying an income of Ka. 2,000 or 
Rs. 3,000 before the war. At the present time the incomes of non-Salaried persons 
were subject to wide fluctuations but the vast majority of those incomes were 
subject to very powerful upward fluctuations. Referring to the charge tbet he 
had- been obsessed by a sort of complex al>out the question of purchasing power 
and price level, the Finance Member said he did not intend to be a- "metaphysical 
economist" but the question could be stated In simple terms. Certain types of 
goods were more end more difficult to get, their supply was gelling less and lease' 
That in itself would tend to cause a rise in prices, because the volume of demand 
would remain and the supply would be less and would remain inadequate. That 
was why the index figures of the cost of living had risen. As regard the question 
as to what extent the defence industries which were being built up would survive 
in the postwar period, although he oould not attempt to indtente a solution of the 
problems which would arise after the war, the Finance Member thought it wsa 
clear that if India was in a position now to produce certain types of goods then 
she should be in a better position after the war to switch over to production of 
goods to meet civilian demand than she would be if she had not undergone 
industrial expansion during the war. 

Protective Doties oh Industries » 

5th. MARCHThe Assembly to day agreed to refer to a select committee Sir 
Ramaatoami Mudaliar't Bill to facilitate the collection of statistics of certain kinds 
relating to Industries, and pawed his Bill to extend the date up to which certain 
duties characterised as protective shall have effect. The House passed a number of 
demands for supplementary grants in respect of railways and adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

6 th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grant* commenced' to-day. Sir 
Jeremy Raieman, Finance Member, offered to Mr. Jamnadat Mehta, to help 
him to a clear appreciation of the repatriation transactions by placing 
before him, subject to the ordinary confidential rules of Government, all the material 
he would like to have to arrive at an objective and dispassionate judgment. The 
offer wee made in replv to criticisms made by Mr. Mehta in tnoving bis cut 
motion. In view of the offer Mr. Mehta eventually withdrew his motion. 

. Industrial Development 

"Insufficient utilisation of the country's resources" was criticised by Pandit 
Nilkant Da* who moved the next cut motion. He commented on the lack of 
co-ordination between one department and another of Government. He suggested 
the establishment of a planning department of Government whioh could stand 
between the supply and defence departments and also between the producers and 
consumers. Bir Ramaatoami Mudaliar, replying, explained that two important 
organisations, one in South India and the other in Bengal, were trying rapidly to 
establish the aluminium industry, and he hoped that very soon, within a few months, 
aluminium would be produced in the country. Ha had already given the assurance 
that the aluminium industry would be protected against unfair competition from 
abroad after the war. As regards caustic soda, besides Imperial Chemicals, who 
were now in production, Tatas were also expected to be in production this year. 
Sulphuric acid, the extraction of pore sulphur, the production of acetic sold and 
potassium chloride and coal tiezl were also receiving attention and some of them 
would soon be produced. Beveral concerns had come forward with schemes for the 
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th™ nCti H® . alc , oh . 01 . G °™ nm ent would Kive every possible help to 

Jr®™* H * claimed that what had been done was substantial as an indication of 
Governments goodwill and ■earnestness. The motion was withdrawn. 

Dearness Allowance 


i v Jamna ^ as Mehta by the next cut motion asked for a clear enunciation of 
lahour department s policy during the war, particularly on hie demand that the 
barn minimum aubstratrum of living standard of the working classes should not 
Buffer. Dor thiB purpose he demanded that the working classes should get a 
dearness allowance corresponding to every rise in the cost of living, so that the 
standard of living might be kept up. even at itB present low level. He taxed the 
Finance Member with utter lack of sympathy. Sir Piroz Khan Noon, Labour 
Member, said he had missed no opportunity of keeping in touch with two labour 
leaders in the India House, Mr. Mehta ana Mr. Joshi, and others, consulting them 
on all matters connected with labour and his department was already taking up 
and constantly reviewing the progress of suggestions made by these labour leaders. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta withdrew the motion “in view of the general assurances given.” 

Release of Political Prisoners 


The question of release of political prisoners was again raised through a cut 
motion. Mr. Kazml, mover of the motion, characterised the Government’s policy 
in this matter.as harsh and vindictive and lacking in vision, imagination and grace. 
Sir Reginald Maxwell, replying, said that he had already explained the policy of 
Government on this question. He informed the House that on January 15, 1189 
persons were undergoing sentences for offences under Defence of India Rules and 
171 persons were under detention under Rnles 26 and 129. It was not, therefore, 
proper to contend that repression existed in the country when only two thousand 
and odd persons in a population of 400 million remained as prisoners. He believed 
that the word repression had been used somewhat loosely. He asserted that 
Government had not the slightest desire to exercise repression and maintained that 
Government kept in prison only those persons whom they considered it necessary 
to do so. Continuing, the Home Member Baid he had done his best to remove 
as far as possible difficulties but it must be admitted that Government had high 
responsibility to see that no grent danger was let loose in nddition to the external 
danger. He was particularly pleased to inform the House that provincial Govern¬ 
ments had released certain prisoners without waiting for the decision of reviewing 
tribunals. The motion was rejected without a division. 


* Govt. Servants’ Pensions 

Mr. Jotht pleaded for greater facilities being given to inferior servants of the 
Government of India iii the matter of pensions. He particularly drew the attention 
of the Government to the inferior servants in the postal ana telegraph services. Sir 
Jeremy Raismati assured Mr. Joshi of Mb sympathies to the inferior servants of 
the Government but pointed out that he rnuet pay due regard to the position of 
the taxpayer especially when they were faced with larger deficits than occurred 
at any time in the history of India. Mr. Joshi withdrew the cut motion in view 
of the Finance Member’s sympathetic reply, The Houbo then adjourned. 


Tributes to Rangoon Postal Workers 
7th. MARCH Compensatory and house rent allowances for all postmen and 
lower grade staff in the PostB and Telegraphs Department were demanded by Rao 
Saheb Sivaraj on a cut motion to-day. The Rao Saheb referred to the magnificent 
work” of the Indian postmen in Rangoon during the air raids and the postmen in 
India would, he was confident, give an equally good account of themselves in 
similiar conditions. Sir Andrew Clow acknowledged the tribute to the efficiency of 
the department. Public saticfaction, he suggested, was due largely to the cheapness 
of the service and if all the suggestions for larger allowances were adopted that 
advantage would very rapidly disappear. The motion was negatived. Rao Saheb 
Sivaraj, moving the next cut motion, asked for definite representation for the 
depressed classes in the Government of India services. He said that the depressed 
classes should ho treated ns,separate class for these purposes and should be allotted 
as much a percentage in the services as was given to the Moslems, because numeri¬ 
cally the depressed classes were more or less equal to the Muslims. Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, Home Member, expressed sympathy with the object underlying the motion. 
The Government, he said, hail never abandoned the principle that everyone recrui¬ 
ted to the public services must have the minimum qualifications. He held that no 
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useful purpose would be served by mating reservation for the depressed cl sines 
unless an adequate number of qualified men were forthcoming from that community, 
Mr . Sivaraj withdrew the motion. , t . 

Inadequacy of Postal Staff 

Sir Henry Oidney, through another cut motion, raised the question of the 
inadequacy of staff in the Posts and Telegraphs Department to deal with the emer¬ 
gency work created by the war. Sir Andrew Clow admitted that there was some 
truth in the complaints made regarding the inadequacy of staff. He, however, remin¬ 
ded the House that only a few years ago they wanted the Government to economise 
and cnt down all unnecessary staff. Government bad recruited 2,000 men to the 
permanent staff and another 1,000 to the temporary staff to cope with the additional 
volume of work. The motion was withdrawn. 

Inadequacy of Moslems nr Govt. Dspts. 

Maulvi Abdul Oham next raised discussion on the inadequacy of the number of 
Mussulmans in the Posts and Telegraphs Department and complained that proper 
effect was not being given to the resolution of 1934, Sir Andrew Clow claimed that 
the Poets and Telegraphs was one of the departments which took Scrupulous care to 
secure adequate representation of the minorities and particularly of the Mussulmans. 
The motion was rejected without a division. 

6ir Rata Alt referred to the “hardehipe and discrimination to which Moslem 
officials are subjected by the administrative head of the Department of Archaeology.” 
Pandit Lakshmi Kant Maitra defended the department by quoting figures to show 
that the Mussulmans were given a larger proportion of poets than they were enti¬ 
tled to. The debate bad not concluded when the House adjourned till the 10th. 

10th MARCH :—Hon’ble Mr. N.R. Barker, Member for Education, Health and 
Lands, replied on Bir Rata Alft motion to-day. Mr. Barker emphasised that the com¬ 
plaint was not about paucity of Muslima in the department. Indeed there conld be 
no anch complaint, for in all cadres there waa adequate Muslim representation vary¬ 
ing between 32 and 33 and one-third per cent. As regards individual cases cited by 
Sir Kara Ali, Mr. Barker, conceded that in 2 instances tlia Director-General had 
committed an error of judgment but declared that the Director-General’s decisions 
were not influenced by any other consideration than the merits. Such errors did not 
proceed from communal bias. Mr. Barker remarked that the mover and bis suppor¬ 
ters had served public interest in bringing these cases to the Government’s notice but 
he hoped that they would now consider the chapter closed. Sir Rata Ali withdrew 
the cnt motions. 

The - question of inadeqate representation of MaStalmans in the Imperial Insti¬ 
tute of veterinary research, specially in the Gazetted ranks, was raised by Haji 
Abdul Battar Bait. Mr. Azhar Ali and Nawabtada Liaquat Ali Khan supported 
him. Mr. H. ft. Barker explained that the resolution of 1934, relating to communal 
representation in the public services, did not apply to Veterinary Research Institute. 
Notwithstanding this, he showed by quoting figures that the Musaalmans bad done 
very well in that department. He promised to look into particular complaints 
brought np during the discussion. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

CORBUFTIOH IK THE SUPPLY DEFT. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed discussed the system of purchases and inspection in 
the Supply Department. He believed that the present war would continue at 
least for 3 more years and in the future India would have to depend more and 
more on herself. Bir Ziauddin firstly dealt with the question of corruption in the 
Supply Department and after quoting some cases, alleged that merit or recom¬ 
mendations did not count in that department, it was only money. He next made 
an earnest plea for the great utilisation of cottage industries. Mr. E. M. Jenkint, 
Secretary, Supply Department, replying to the debate, said that Government did not 
neglect cottage industries and were able to purchase over two million blankets, 
coir mats and cutlery from that source. The department had also called a con¬ 
ference of provincial directors of industries to meet here on March 23 when plans 
y 1 fuller utilisation of cottage industries products would be discussed. Mr* 
Jenkins said that they bad ceased to recruit army men into the Supply l epartment, 
but in order to safeguard the rights of certain individuals, they had to retain 
some army men in the Department. As for corruption, Mr. Jenkins said that it 
~®d been the gravest concern of all of them. He said that there was nothing new 
m what he had been told in the course of the debate. Be admitted that corruption 
did exist in the department, but It was not possible to root it out completely during 
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Department of Production 

The advisability of creating a Department of Production separate from Supply 
was urged by Sir Frederick James, who moved the next cut motion. The quantity 
and quality of equipment, he declared, was as determining a factor in war as the 
soldiers or the skill of generals. Mr. Jenkins replying made it clear 
that the bupply Department was handling production now and difficulties were , 
inherent in the supply situation and not in the organisation, of the department, 
which he believed was more or less on the right lines. The cut motion- was 
withdrawn. 


• Govt. Policy Ee. Civil Defence 

Mr. C. P. Lawson raised discussion on the Government’s policy regarding civil 
defence. He Baid _ that the civil defence was a problem for all irrespective of 
politics. He enquired whether the functions of the Central Government were 
advisory or supervisory, adding that the Central Government had responsibility at 
any rate to protect its own property, such as railways. Mr. Symon, Joint 
Secretary, Civil Defence, after explaining what the Government had been doing to 
organise the department within such a short time Btated that the Government 
of India- did not see in any of the recent political speeches by Indian leaders any 
indication for setting up a parallel organisation to the Civil Defence Department. 
MeBBra, Dam and Mohammad Ahmed Kazmi also supported the cut motion. 
As Mr. Kazmi could not conclude his observation by 5 o’clock the Chair applied 
the guillotine, after which all demands for grants were passed. The Assembly 
then adjourned till the next-day, when the Finance Bill came up for consideration. 
Debate on the Finance Bill 

11th; MARCH :—As the motion for the second reading of the Finance Bill to-day 
offered scope for unbridled oratory, Sir Jeremy Raisman asked non-official members 
to assist in the quick dispatch of business because Government members “have a 
most urgent task to perform in theBe days.” 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai took one hour to expatiate On the need for Government 
making adequate arrangements for security. The cost of these measures should oot, 
he suggested, be realized by extra taxation but should be met “by adjusting accounts 
in some way.” 

Sir V, Chandravarkar would not let the impression get about that India was 
not behind the Government, but he felt that in the present atmosphere when Govern¬ 
ment stood completely divorced from public opinion, no Englishman in India should 
exhibit racial arrogance. He confessed that the support of men like hiraBelf and 
Sir Cowasji did not carry weight and suggested that the recent speeches of Pandit 
Nehru, Mr. Oandhi, Pandit Pant and Mr. Rajagopalachariar had done more than 
anything else to steady public opinion, and that the vital need of the hour was a 
government in the bands of popular leaders. 

Maulana Zafar Ali thought that Indian members did not count in the counsels 
of Government, that if rest political power was granted Hindus and Moslems would 
come to terras, and that India alone so appeased could win the war. 

12lh. MARCS Sirdar Sant Singh speaking on the Finance Bill wns cheered when 
he extended a welcome to Sir Stafford Cripps and commented appreciatively on the 
announcement that His Majesty’s Government had reached definite conclusions. “One 
thing is certain”, he went on, “and that is that there ib going to be a further delay 
in really transferring power from the bureaucracy, if the decision contemplates any 
each transfer at all. But I may say that there is still time for adequate eteps for 
that transfer of power.” He however, recalled the experience of Mr. Montagu’s visit 
and said that Indiana had to be careful about the results of Sir Stafford Cripps' 
visit. The Sardar was glad that the necessity of increasing the morale of the 
civil population of India had been brought home to the British Government. He Baid, 
*we are not concerned with the motives of the British Government In their action 
with regard to India at tliie late hour. The peril to Indians is greater than the 
peril to a handful of Englishmen in India. The bureaucracy has been guilty of so 
many misdeeds resulting in India’s present plight. It is high time the bureaucracy 
vacated the treasury benches and hauded over the administration of the country to 
the representatives of the people.” 
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Mr. Husseinbhoy Lalji asked the Finance Member what he proposed to do with 
the huge sterling balances lying idle in England. He expressed the opinion that all 
requirements of war must be financed by long term loans. 

Sir Famin Khan complained that Government was not exercising proper 
vigilance on defence expenditure and urged Government to pnt down with iron 
hand all corruption. He averred that It would be dishonest on the part of non¬ 
official members if they permitted their countrymen to be subjected to further taxa¬ 
tion without ensuring that the huge defence expenditures were given the closest ex¬ 
amination. Objecting to the extra taxation on silver, Sir Yamiu drew the attention o! 
the Finance Member to the phenomenal increase in the price of gold and silver in 
the course of the last three months and asked Government to take immediate aclioa 
to stop this wild fluctuation in prices and hoarding of these metals. Finally, Sir 
Yamin aaid that the imposition of incometax on lower income was likely to cause 
greater hardships on the poorer section* of the population who were already groan¬ 
ing under increased cost of life. 

Mr. P. Griffith* made a fervent appeal for unity and urged* that Sir Stafford 
Crippe should be given a chance to succeed in his mission. The failure of Stafford 
Crippe in India would mean a disaster for all. Mr. Griffiths next referred to the 
Viceroy’s appeal for a national war front and said that there was'nothing sinister in 
that appeal. It only meant the creation and mobilisation of public opinion for an 
intensive war effort and to build op the morale of the people^ It was intended to 
instil determination to face danger and reinforce our hearts. 

Sir Henry Richardson said that nnless the proposed rebate under E. P. T. was 
properly explained it looked like a gamble. He was grateful to Government for 
giving effect to two of hie earlier suggestions in the form of amendments to the 
Finance Bill. 

Rao Saheb Sivraj thought that the present Government of India wae 
“ancient and worn-out” but he believed it might be reconstructed so as to make it 
capable of moving with the times and fight the enemy. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta aaid that the Finance Member’s admonition to members , 
Of the House to make their speeches on the Bill short because Government members 
were busy with war work was not a happy one. That admonition, he thought, was 
not in consonance with the spirit diplayed by Mr. Churchill who had claimed that 
the British nation wae bound to win because they were a free nation with free 
institutions and had never stifled parliamentary criticism. He had not concluded 
when the House rose. 

lsth. MARCHAn apppeal to all parties in the country and in the Central 
Assembly to hneh all controversy and concentrate on the war effort, was made 
by Mr. Jamnada* Mehta in hie speech on the Finence Bill to-day. In hie view, 
there were four or five people in this country who could be trusted to give 
tbeir best and bring the lunRses together. They were the Maharaja of Bikaner 
or the Jam Baheb of Nawanagar, Mr. V. D. Bavnrkar, Bir Bikandnr Hayat Khan 
and Mr. M. N. Boy. Mr. Fazlul Huq’s name also could be added to the list. 

Sir Frederilc James reciprocated on behalf of the European section Mr. 
Jamnadse’e appeal for a truce and declared : "We are living in a revolutionary 
period. Jodia ia fast changing. Use the present occasion to root out any remaining 
evidence of racial or social exclusiveness. Any section believing in complete 
isolation is living in a fool’* paradise." Sir Frederick implored nie community 
“to throw in our lot with the people of the country. In common Bervice we can 
lay the lasting foundation for harmonious relationship between the two countries.” 

Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznavi referred to the huge defence expenditure and 
asked Government what it bad done for the defence of India. He BRid: ‘You have 
left ni in the lurch. Goodness alone knows how we are going to defend tlio 
country.” He asked if India was admitted to the benefit of Lease and Lend 
facilities, why Re. 34 croree bad been budgotted for cash payments to the United 
States of America on account of India’s purchases from them. 

Mr. M. Nauman considered that the incidence of taxation was bound to 
aggravate the hardships of the middle classes. He agreed that extra money bad to 
be found to finance the war, but submitted that it should come from those who 
could afford to give it. Mr. K, C. Neogy woe speaking and had not concluded 
when tiie Assembly adjourned till the 16th. 

16tb.-MARCHA suggestion that non-ofllcinl Indians should be associated 
with the ‘proposed American Technical Misnon to India, was made by Mr. K. C. 
JNeogy, speaking to-day on the first reading of the Finance Bill. Such association 
of non-official advisers, said Mr. Neogy, was necessary tfn order to lay at rest 
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suspicions that the visit of the Mission might lead to the creation of vested interests 
in the industrial field. Indian public opinion was not going to tolerate these 
vested interests, he declared. Mr. Neogy also wanted that non-official Indian 
advisers should be taken fully into confidence both by the Government and by the 
U. S. Mission in all its activities. He insisted on an assurance on these lines 
because the complaint had been made that non-official advisers associated with 
the Eastern Group Conference were not taken into full.confidence on all important 
questions and that their services were not fully utilized. 

Mr. A. C. Dutta thought that the House of Commons announcement of the 
proposals which Sir Stafford Cripps was bringing to India to discusB, was of 
Hpccial importance because it invited our efforts with particular reference to the 
defence of India and not with reference to the war in all theatres. This he 
regarded as a revolutionary change in the attitude towards India and Indians. 
There were also other remarkable features of the announcement, he said. The 
initiative had been taken by Government and the formula that the people should 
make agreed proposals for a settlement had been given up. The announcement 
also contained the recognition that it was impossible to defend India without the 
co-operation of Indians. In the announcement, again, wns the clear admission 
that India wsb one entire nation and that all ideas and proposals for partition bnd 
been knocked on the head once for all. These, said Mr. Datta, were welcome 
features of the announcement, although he had no idea of the exact nature of the 
proposals which Sir Stafford was bringing. A 

Mr. W. V. H. Symons, Additional Secretary, Civil Defence Department, 
attempted to dispel the impression that the Department was manned by 
bureaucrats unwilling to trust the people . Explaining the functions of the Civil 
Defence Department, 61r. Symons said these were much the same as those of the 
medical profession, partly prophylactic and partly curative, to ensure that falling 
bombB dia os little damage as possible and that the damage done was repaired as 
quickly as possible. If force was to be used either to deal with an internal 
disturbance or an attack from the air, that was the function of the civic guards or 
the Defence Department. The objective of his department, he went on, was to have 
a warden for every 150 people or 25 houses, which the warden was to visit 
regularly.. Bo far, however, only about 50 per cent of the defence staff required 
had been obtained. The number of wardens required had not yet been obtained. 
Mr. SymonB, dealing with the question of evacuation, said that the policy which 
the Government of India had asked provincial Governments to follow, wbb that 
first and foremost oil those who had essential work to do in cities should at all ■ 
costs Blay and never leave, while ne regards non-eBsential people, nothing should 
be done to prevent them from leaving if they wished to. The railways had made 
elaborate plans to move such people. ...... , 

Sir Ourunath Bewoor alluded to non-official criticisms of the behaviour of 
certain military men in Poona and Bombay, and said that no one regretted more 
than the Government such occurrences. He informed the Houbb that every incident 
involving injury or alarm to the public was promptly reported to General 
Headquarters and necessary measures were taken to avoid repetition of these 
incidents. Sir Gurnnath also stated that the Government had decided to establish 
a special military corps of military police in principal military stations to investi¬ 
gate all Buch cases and mete out severe punishment to all military men found 
guilty of gross misbehaviour to members oE the public. I he Government had 
also taken other measures, BUch as tightening of control on Belling of liquor to 
military men and putting restrictions on entry of troops in certain areas with a 
view to preventing the possibility of unhappy incidents occurring. He also 
mentioned* 1 that the Government had provided a considerable sum of money for 
compensating the aggrieved parties. Sir Gurnnath was still speaking when the 

HOU8 17 th!°MARCH :-Mr. G. S. Bozman, Secretary, Indian Overseas Department, 
dealt with criticisms of the arrangements for evacuation of Indians from Burma 
and Malaya. Referring to Malaya first he estimated the total number of people 
who had come away nt approximately 5,000. It had been stated, Mr. Bozman went 
on that in So evacuation from Penang there had been racial domination. So 
far as could be ascertained, practically all Europeans in Penang came away and he 
had not heard of any Indian who had been able to leave. He reminded the House 
that the Governor of the Straits Settlements had made a public statement in which 
£ had said that the evacuation of Penang took place without his knowledge or 
orders wd that should further withdrawals of people take place he had issued 
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instructions that do distinction of race, creed or colour should be permitted. The 
Houbs would understand, Mr. Bosnian said, that the Government of India had 
no means now of ascertaining what the true facts were. There,was no communica¬ 
tion with the Malayan Government, direct or through any channels. A number of 
people who had come away from Malaya had told stories which were remarkably 
consistent. There was sufficient evidence to warrant a thorough and impartial 
inquiry into the actual facts when circumstances permitted such an inquiry being 
undertaken. This view had been forwarded to the proper authorities. As regards 
Bunns, every ship on which we could lay hands had been employed for evacuation 
from that country and the total number of people evacuated was between 45,000 
and 50,000. That, he suggested, was not an unsatisfactory figure considering the 
short space of time and the conditions of constant air raids in which it had taken 

n ‘ «. There was now in operation a scheme of evacuation by air. This scheme 
been organized by the Government of Burma and the Government of India 
and Indian National Airways had given every assistance they could in providing 
machines, while Chinese Notional Airways were doing splendid work in taking 
people away from Burma. He assured the House that in this evseaation scheme, 
ss in all evacuation schemes, e mpha sis had been laid on avoiding any kind of racial 
discrimination 

18th. MARCH :—After 5 days’ debate on the motion for consideration of the 
Finance Bilj^ the Assembly divided and passed the motion by fortynine votes to 
sixteen. The Moslem League voted against it Of the Nationalist Party, one voted 
with the League while a few voted with the Government and some remained 
neutral. In his reply to the debate. Sir Jeremy Rais man. Finance Member, said 
there had been comments of two kinds on the budget proposals. The greater 
volume of comment had takas the usual line about the weight of the burdens 
imposed on the country but there had also been a note of criticism that the 
sacrifice which the country was being called upon to bear at the present time was 
if anything disproportionate to the needs of the situation. He found himself much 
more impressed, by the latter type of criticism than the former. Dealing at length 
with criticisms of the manner in which the accounting of lease and tend supplies 
had been done, the Finance Member referred to the suggestion that all that we 
had to do was to credit ten crores in the current year and thirty fonr crores in the 
year 1912-43 : and the deficit would have vanished. This, he said, was an illusion 
of the kind that beset people in Britain when they thought that Russia would win 
the war for them. Critics in this case thought that America could balance the 
budget for them. After explaining the detaila of lease and lend arrangements, Sir 
Jeremy said that in the circumstances and in view of the amount actually included 
in the budget on this account, the manner of treatment of lease lend receipts could 
not possibly have made any substantial difference in our budgetary policy. Their 
effect, was so small that they neither affected the taxation nor the borrowing 
proposals ; there could be no question of the tax-payer or the lender to Government 
being asked to make greater sacrifices on account of the way in which Government 
were *t present treating the accounting of the lease lend stores. Referring to a 
question put to him about the conditions which wonld be attached to the Govern¬ 
ment’s share of the re-equipment reserve for industry, the Finanoe Member said he 
was not at present in a position to formulate them precisely, but broadly speaking 
Government would be anxious to see that such money was not used to increase 
dividends to shareholders but utilised to strengthen the position of the industry 
concerned after the war. Alluding to the position of those who had been victims 
of heavy loss in Burma and Malaya, he said that he had not had time to discuss 
the position with those concerned. The suggestion that the central board of revenue 
was not prepared to make any allowance for the unfortunate plight of these people 
was an nnjustifiable one. because the board were prepared to near ali these people 
had to say and devise the roost suitable measures of relief- As regards toe sterling 
balances, he said these had hitherto been used in the best possible way, namely, 
extinguishing the external debt and buying up railways and so on, and Government 
would endeavour to continue to use them as opportunities presented themselves in 
toe best possible way. 

In the course of discussion of the bill clause by clauso, the Finance 
Member accepted an amendment moved by Mr. Govind Dethmukh seeking to exempt 
certain machinery from the 20 per cent additional import duty. The amendment 
was passed. The machinery concerned is comprised in items numbers 72, 72(1). 
72(2) and 72(3) of toe first schedule to toe Tariff Act. 

Mr- Jamnadae Mehta moved another amendment the effect of which would 
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be to exempt protected industries from the surcharge on customs duties. The 
amendment was rejected. ■ The House then adjourned. 

19th.-MARCH t—A sudden development took place to-day while Mr. M A. Knzmi'a 
amendment proimsing to omit from the Finance Bill the provision for taxing incomes 
between Rs. 1,000- and Rs. 2,000 waa under discussion. Mr. L K. Moitra mentioned a 
point which had escaped the Government's attention and had not been mentioned 
in earlier debates. He Baid that the Bengal Act taxing trades, professions, osilings 
and employments provided that every person liable to income-tax must pay a 
fixed animal tax of Rs. 30. This meant that new assessees would not only 

pay Rs. 16 annually to the Government of India bat would also become liable 

to pay Ra. 30 to the Bengal Government. Xhia revelation came as a bombshell. 
Sir Jeremy Ratsman was informed that Mr. Maitra’e contention waa correct. It 
was also Btnted that aoother province, probably the O. P., also has legislation 
taxing employments. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr N. M. Joshi and Mr. A. C Dutta 

supported the amendment in the interests of the poorer classes and Mr. K. C, 

Neogy reinforced Mr. Moitra’a point by quoting textually from the Bengal Act. 
Sir Cot oatji Jrhangir had intended supporting the amendment on political grounds 
because he did not wish to disturb in these days the mental equilibrium of the 
class affected by the proposed extension of the iucome-tax classiHcstion, but felt 
doubly convinced after hearing Mr. Moitra that the amendment should be passed. 
He also brought forth the argument that during the last elections to the Central 
Assembly in 1934, the lowering of the taxable income to Rs. 1,000 had resulted 
in such a large increase in enfranchized persons that the Congress won the 
elections easily. If this limit was again lowered, the Congress might be grateful 
to the Finance Member but not to the other parties. 

Sir Jeremy Ratsman announced amidst cheers the decision of the Government 
to raise the limit of the.lower minimum level of income-tax from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1,500. This means that out of the estimated new assessees numbering 750, 
0 u0 about 500.000 will be exempted from income-tax and that the estimated income- 
tax from this class of over a crore of rupees will be substantially reduced. 

While announcing this concession, Sir Jeremy Raisman did not hide from 
the House that he ruefully viewed the damage ' thus done to an important feature 
of his Budget. His proposal was not intended so much to get revenue as to make 
the lower dosses tighten their belt and reduce consumption. He had calculated 
that under the original proposal purchasing power to the extent of a hundred crores ’ 
would have been affeoted. -while under the modification lie had announced only 
Rs 40 orores of purchasing power would be affected. The Finance Member Baid 
that even though the point raised by Mr. Moitra showed an entirely unintended 
consequence, the Finance Bill had provided escape in tjjat the people in Bengal could 
contribute to Defence Loans and not pay tax on income. As by chosing tluA firet 
alternative they would not become assessees they would not be liable to the 
provincial tax. However, he had decided to make a gesture to the non-official 
benches, but in order to encourage saving he intended to maintain the alternative 
of subscription to Defence Loans for classes having incomes of from Rs. 1,000 to 
p. o (wi even though the majority of these olasses would now be not liable to 
tocomavtox. He did not think tLt Bir Cow.sji Jehangirie.fears about branch,se 
wero well-rounded and in any case, it was not the business of the House in 

ron.iderSng g financial proposals to worry about the effect ou the number of 

the , -ithdrew his amendment and, instead, Dr. Banerjee moved an 

Xch was in the Tame of Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, fixing the 

amendment which was in roe na amendment. • 

“ ,nl MARCH ?-The Finance Bill w«. passed to-day by 44 votes, to 14. 

20th. MAHOH . . , Mrwlam League Party’s votes. The Nationalist 

The minority represented the Moek m r ^y ^ md{n ^ of the Bm 

g , . , a.,““Tg ...j. ! .d. « r5EVbi£ 
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wa^°Bir read out . put of hi. speech introducing the 
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emergency Finance Bill in 1940, when he made it dear that the propoaal to 
increase postal rates was “a vehicle for an indirect tax.” The House was satisfied 
with the explanation bat eleven members of the opposition Insisted on recording 
their enpport for the reduction motion. 

When the Finance Member moved the third reading of the Bill, Mian 
Qhias-ud-din suggested unanimous support to the Bill as a moral encouragement 
to the soldiers fighting India’s battles.' After Mr. Katmi had thanked the Finance 
Member for exempting the lower classes from income-tax, the debate abruptly 
concluded and the House voted on the Finance Bill The House then adjourned 
till the 24tb. March. 

S4th. MARCH The Assembly devoted to-day to consideration of non-official 
Bills. Mr- Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Congress Party, along with a few other 
members of the Congress Party, attended the Assembly today. 

The House passed the Bills amending the Indian Limitation Act and the 

Indian Companies Act, as passed by the Council of State. 

Weekly Holidays Bill 

25th. MARCHOn the motion of Mr. B. C. Prior, the House passed the 

Weekly Holidays Bill which provides that every person employed otherwise than in 
a confidential capacity or in position of management in any abop, restaurant or 
theatre shall be allowed in each week a holiday of one whole day. The Bill extendi 
to the whole of British India and will come into force in a province or-in a 
specified area within a province only if the provincial Government by notification 
in the official Gazette to directs. 

The Assembly also passed Sir Ramatwami Jfiida/t'or 1 #-Bill facilitating the 
collection of statistics of certain kinds relating to industries. The House then 
adioorned till the 31st. 

Motor Vehicles Amend. Bill 

>1sL MARCH t—On the motion of Mr. S. tf. Bay the Assembly passed the 

Motor Vehicles Bill amending the Motor Vehicles Act 1939. Mr. Roy laid the 

amendments proposed were more or lees of a formal nature. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Release op Political Prisoners 

1st APRIL The Assembly to-day threw out by 37 votes to 18 Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Dutta’t revolution recommending to the Government that steps be taken 
for the immediate and unconditional release of all political prisoners and deteuue. 
✓The Moslem League Party remained neutral. 

After Mr. AT. C. Neogy, Mr. L. K. Maitra, Mr. Kailaeh Bihar Lai. Mr. G. V. 
Leshmukh. Mr. Chattopadyayo Mr. Katmi and Sardar Sant Singh had spoken in 
support of the resolution, fir. l/utta said that Sir Reginald MaxwelVe (Home 
Member) remark that the main political parties in the country regarded it as their 
duty to act as factories for the manufacture of fifth columnists was untrue and a 
grove calumny on the people of India. He demanded that Sir Reginald should 
withdraw hie remark. He declared that the Government’s present policy was cripp¬ 
ling India’s war effort and asked them, even at this late hour, to realise the gravity 
of the situation and act with broadmindedness. The Home Member winding up the 
debate said that the number of persons convicted under the Defence of India Rule* 
and still serving imprisonment on February 1, 1942 was 720, out of whom the 
number of eatyagraha prisoners was 441, as compared with 6,548 on November 1, 

- 1941. The number of persona released so far was 6.475. Those detained under Rule 
26 of the Defence of India Rules on February 1, 1942 were 1,141 ae compared _ to 
1,650 on November 1, 1941. _ He informed the House that acting on the suggestion 
of the Government of Iodia'all Provincial Governments were reviewing the oases of 
these prisoners and the result of their riview was not yet known. He was, there¬ 
fore, not in a position to give further information on the subject and suggested that 
members should await the outcome of the review of cases by Provincial Governments 
before considering the subject further. He made it clear that it was not the desire 
of the Government to retain any one who wae anti-Fasciet and who was determined to 
assist in the prosecution of the war, and he wae doing hie beet to aeoertain how 
many of the prisoners belonged to thie class. He added that Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bom’s case was not being reviewed by a tribunal at the moment, and would have to 
be considered latest He assured the Honse that the Government was not so indifferent 
on the question ae some member* of the House thought. The resolution was pressed 
to • division and lost by 87 votes to 16, The Assembly then adjourned sine die. 



Generalissimo And Madame Chiang Kai-Shek’s Visit 

Comradeship-In-Arms Of Two Great Countries 
Few events dur 
the Indian people 
recent visit of Their 
Coming as it did 

against a common aggresBor, the visit was far more than a mere geatura'of 
neighbourly cordiality j it was a mission of supreme significance! designed to 
strengthen the like of friendship that stretch across the centuries and to seal a 
blood-bond of comrade-ship-in-arms between two grat nations—nations which bet¬ 
ween them number eight hundred million souls pr one-third of the population of 
the "World. India on her part rose equal to the occasion and, in doing honour to 
her august visitors in the way she did, demonstrated to the world that her heart was 
one with China and that she was determined fully to discharge her share of the 
burden in furtherance of the common cause. 


mg the past decade have bo deeply stirred the imagination of 
or bo spontaneously evoked their goodwill and sympathy as the 
Excellencies the Generalissimo ana Madame Chiang Eai-Shek. 
at a time when China and India are eneaered in mnrtnl cnmWnt 


The Generalissimo 


Till a few years back the Generalissimo, though the head of a Government, 
was not much heard of in the West He was not respectable. To many he was 
but one of the many modernised warlords of China, a short of bandit-chief. To 
*ome he was a mere adventurer and to others he was just another revolutionary. 

The great Democracies of the West turned a deaf ear to China’s wail for help 
and justice. And most of them did not care to understand the, great role that 
Chiang was playing as the maker of Modern China. 

But the past four years of splendid resistance put up by China against the 
superior forces of Japan, and the exigencies of the Second World War opened the 
eyee of the West. Slowly but eurely both the United States and Britain began to 
realise the value and the valour of the great Chinese leader. 

What is the secret of Chiang'a greatness ? The answer is simple—he etands 
as the indomitable spirit of China, 

Bis life itself reads like a romance though he himself is stern and stoic. 

Though now a Christian, Chiang was nurtured in the ancient confusian tradi¬ 
tions of China, in which hiB widowed mother firmly believed. His father, a trader 
in the village of Cbikow, died when the future leader was a boy. HiB loving 
mother painfully scraped together the means to give her son an officer's education 
at PaotingBlu Military Academy. "VS hen he was fifteen she married him to a girl 
named Mao. • 

Chiang's son from his first marriage, Chiang Ching-kuo, was sent to Moscow 
in the heyday of Soviet-Chinese friendship after the laBt war. Becoming a Commu¬ 
nist, he quarrelled with his father but now has job in China’s propaganda depart- 


Tnrning-point in Cliiang’s career was his meeting with pretty and accomplished 
Miss Soong Mei-ling, youngest daughter of'.the rich Christian, Americanised Soong 
family. Divorcing his first wife with a comfortable annuity and dismissing his con¬ 
cubines, China’s leader married Mei-ling, and, in course of time, was baptised. 

Chiang’s marriage into the Soong family made him, posthumously, a brother- 
in-law of the late great Sun "Yat-sen, “Father of the Chinese Republic," for Sun’s 
widow waB Soong Mew-ling’s elder BiBter. , , . , ,. , . 

Ever since Marshal Chiang met the great Dr. Sun he had been his loyal 
follower. In the 1910 Chinese revolution he followed his leader to China and 
commanded a “dare-to-die" brigade of 100 men which captured Hangchow. 

At the end of the last war. Sun Yat-sen sent henchman Chiang to Moscow as 
his representative. Though he did not like Communism, Chiang learnt much from 

1110 *Back "in^China, he was put in charge of the new Whampoa Military Academy. 
Trained there were the hundreds of efficient officers who are now fighting the war 

* ga ‘“\Vhen > “sun Yat-sen died in 1925, the Soong family became pre-eminent in 
Chinese politics. Soong Mei-ling’s eldest sister married heavyjowled Dr. Hsiang 
Hai Kung, China’s Vice-Premier and Finance. Minister. _ . . 

•Brother Tsu-Ven Soong (T, V. for abort) is President of the Bank of Chios, 
the financial wizard who gets supplies and loans from abroad. 
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At the bead of the Kuomintang, from 1927 onwards, Chiang was entrusted 
with tlie tank of unifying hit vast land. 

Sat bin difficulties were great. Vetted Interest*, foreign intrigues, Japan's 
greedy arms aud internal feuds made bis task appear as almost superhuman. But 
he battled with indomitable courage. 

And to unite China the Generalissimo employed three weapons : one 
economic, one political and one military. Tbe last two he used very often st 
the tame time, like those old dnelliata who carried a sword in one hand and a 
dagger in the other. Bo Chiang would argue politely with some recalcitrant warlord 
while he moved up bia troops to the border of the warlord's province. In the last 
resort it waa Die Central Government army which made hie policy possible : it was, 
so to S|>e*k, the final and unanswerable argument. Well-armed, well-trained by 
German offi-ers, regularly paid (an unusual thing with Ohineee armies; ana 
personally devoted to General Chiang, these divisions became the nucleus of a 
formidable force. They were so clearly e match for any provincial army that 
warlords rarely insisted on putting the matter to the test, and if they did, the 
dispute was quickly settled. 

But by the time tbat warlords were quelled new dissensions arose. 

Alone among the other Powers, Soviet Russia bad taken a very early and 
abiding interest in China's national movement and Commuuism had found a fertile 
soil in the mind of young China. Soon these young stalwarts began to assert 
themselves in the Councils of the Kuomintang. These leftist tendencies were not 
obviously to the taste of Chiang Kai-shek who began to put them down with a 
Strong hand. 

But Com monism could not be scorched so easily. Tbe Reds emerged as the 
champions of the peasantry and they formed first-class armies of their own to stand, 
np against the crack troops of Chiang. But luckily these fights -came to an end the 
moment that Chiang decided to resist the Japanese aggressor and the Red armies 
of China, patriotically, submitted themselves to his command. Behind thia nnion 
lies one of the most enriout episodes of modern history—the kidnapping of the 
Generalissimo by the Red troops. 

It happened thia way. To keep the Communists enclosed in tbe mountain 
refuge in the far-off Bhensi, General Chiang bad sent Chiang Hauehliang, the Young 
Marshal, as 'Pacification commissioner” with his own army of Mauchurian troops. 
These men, however, had been driven out of Manchuria by the . Japanese four years 
earlier and longed passionately for revenge. They bad no wish to fight the 
Communists who were then preaching the gospel of the Ouiled Front against Japan. 

And so the two armies fraternised and Sian became a centra of tbe anti-Japanese 
movement. Thousands of students flocked for military training. 

ft was a great blow to Generalissimo Cliisug aud be decided to Investigate 
the matter personally. In December of 1936, he flew to Sian with a email personal 
' retinue to demand an explanation. But he found the situation far worse than he 
had anticipated. For Mauchurian troops and the Communists were on the point of 
rebellion. The Young Marshal argued with tbe Generalissimo to drop his war with 
the Communists and concentrate the efforts of United China against the Japanese 
invader. But the Generalissimo was obstinate and rebellion broke out. 

The soldiers fell upon Cliiang'e retinue end killed some of tbe staff. The 
Generalissimo himself tried to escape over a snow-covered mountain, but be was 
captured aud made prisoner. 

Tbe question was what to do with bim. The more fanatical of Reds wanted 
to finish him ofi then and there. Other were ready to kill him if he refused to 
listen to reason. But the young Marshal snd the Communist leaders thought better. 
They tried to persuade the Generalissimo by argument and solitary confinement, 
but they realised that no matter what happened, it would do no good to kilt -the 
one man in China, who could pretend to command the nation's loyalty. 

The chief danger to hia life came from leas intelligent or more unscrupulous 
members of the Nanking Government, who wanted to send out a punitive expedition 
against the rebels without delay. If they had done so, the Generalissimo's life 
wowld have been worth little. But fortunately, they were persuaded against this 
folly by General Cbiang's wile, bis personal adviser, Mr Donald, and his brother- 
in-law, T. V. Boong. These three with the great courage (lor they could not know 
the real situation) at once flew to Sian and negotiated with the rebels. 

What actually happened in tbe arguments which went on Interminably in Sian 
no one knows, as an English writer says. But the Generalissimo refused to give in 
gnd made no promise of any kind* 
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. . When t , h . e le«dew of tine strange rebellion finally permitted Chiang to By 

P ^in* ». ,ree man; they believed that they had failed. But the experience 
bad its effect. Having saved his face and proved, incidentally, his personal courage, 
Ohiang slowly and imperceptibly began to ohange his policy. 

rr •. i h ?- Kuomintatig CongresH continued to denounce the Reda and opposed the 
United Front, but it was clear that the campaign ogaiBt the Reds had been 
quietly called off. In return the Communists abandoned the anti-Qovernment 
propaganda and some of their most revolutionary doctrines and concentrated instead 
on the necessity of united action against Japan. 

And so, during alt these four dreary years. United iChlna has faced the 
battering of Japan’s military machines, unflinchingly. Her cities have been 
destroyed, her homes were pulled down and her villages looted. But China’s brave 
sons and daughters carry on their fight for freedom, an inspiring example to the 
real of the world,—(Free India). 

The Arrival in India 

The arrival of the great Chinese leader and his noble consort in India was 
as dramatic as it was unexpected. Indeed, at the express desire of the visitors 
themselves, the secret was bo well-kept that few, even in high official circles, were 
•ware of their presence in the country till after a few days. It was only when the 
Generalissimo and hiB party had been comfortably settled in New Delhi as the 
guests of the Government of India, five days after they first lauded on Indian soil, 
that the veil of secrecy was lifted and the news of their arrival announced. The 
following is an eye-witness's account of their arrival in New Delhi : 

* At 1-30 P. M. on Monday, February 9, a mysterious special train slowly 
Steamed ioto New Delhi railway station and Btopped opposite the ceremonial plat¬ 
form. have for a few select officials of the Government of India who bad assembled 
there, the arrival waB unnoticed. A few policemen guarded the entrance but there 
was no unusual activity. The citizen went about his normal tRBk unaware of im¬ 
pending sensation. On the platform, a high official of the Government of India 
stepped forward as the door of a saloon opened and a slim, dapper figure stepped 
Ont, accompanied by a distinguished-looking lady. From other saloons also several 
persons alighted on the platform. Warm greetings were exchanged, and the party 
drove off in closed enrs to the Viceregal Estate where they were accommodated in 
two sumptuouB residences placed at their disposal, ' 

“The same afternoon a reception was held in honour of the distinguished 

S nests in the Durbar Bali of the Viceroy’s House. His Excellency the Viceroy 
elivered an address of welcome, to 'which an appropriate reply was given by 
the chief guest. The ceremony, which was attended by His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief and other Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
was an impressive one. 

“Later, the guests were entertained to tea by Their Excellencies the Viceroy 
and Lady Linlithgow. After tea the parly walked in the beautiful Moghul Gardens 
of the Viceroy a House, where, amidst the fountains and poplars, they faced a 
battery of cameras. 

"At dawn on Tuesday tbe National Flag of the Chinese Republic was broken 
on the masthead of the residences where the guests were housed, informing New 
Delhi, India aud the world that Their Excellencies the Generalissimo and Madame 
Ohiang Kai-shek were in our midst. 

“Representatives of the Press had been informed of the event the previous 
afternoon by a spokesman of tbe Government of India, but tbe secret bad been 
well-kept. On -Tuesday morning, however, banner headlines in the Press informed 
the general publio of the arrival of the .distinguished visitors. Newspapers were 
in 1 great demand and the publio eagerly discussed details of one of the most 
sensational events in modern times. 

“Never before had tbe Leader of the ChineBe people done such honour to a 
neighbouring country. Never before had India have the opportunity of greeting 
so great £ statesman, who was yet a man of the people. It was an event, nnique 
and historic.” 

Viceroy’s Address of Weleome 

The following is the text of the speech delivered by His Excellency the Viceroy 
at the reception held in honour of Their Excellencies the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai shek in the Durbar Hall of the Viceroy's House: 

•‘Tour Excellency and Madame Chiang Kai-shek— _ . 

"In the name of His Majesty the King-Emperor, I bid you welcome to Indii. 
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“My Oolleagnea of the Executive Council of the Government of India are 
gathered in thie room to do honour to a great man, and to a great lady, and to 
mark a moment which, I am persuaded, will come to be known as a turning point 
of biitory. Thia ia a meeting which aeta a teal upon the comradeahip-ln-arraa 
of two great nation a—nationa which between them number eight hundred million 
aoula—one-third of the population of the world: it ia a meeting which bodea our 
enemies no good, and thia they Boon will learn to their coat. 

“I know that I apeak for every one of my Colleagues when I say bow deeply 
sensible we are of the honour that Your Excellenoy and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
have done us in voyaging so far, across great mountains and rivers, through all 
the perils of the air in time of war, to strengthen the ancient linka of friendship 
that stretch across the centuries between China and India. 

“Geography has set a barrier between our two countries, but civilisation, 
adventure, the pursuit of spiritual and intellectual freedom—all those elements 
that go to nourish the apirit of man—have overcome them. 

We can trace down the years, throughout the history of our nations, mutual 
influences, religious, cultural and political, that have made themselves felt from 
the earliest times to thia present day ; a day when China, following the path 
prescribed by the revered Dr. Sun Yat Sen. founder and father of the Republic, 
and under the leadership of her National Government magnificently inspired by 
Your Excellency, ia opposing so firm a front, so splendid a resistance, to the onset 
of the barbarians of Japan. 

“For a long time before we ourselves were privileged to aland aa alliea by your 
■ids in the line of battle we have had good cause to admire the bravery and 
staunchness that have characterised China’s gallant and unremitting resistanee to 
the aggressors. China’s heroism ia the inspiration of us all. Aa one of your own 
statesmen has recently (aid, abe ia the veteran of Asia’a fight for freedom. In the 
maintenance of that struggle we know well that you, our guests today, have earned 
the chief burden, fie assured that, to the utmost of our power, we will co-operate 
with China, even as aha is mightily aiding us. I aak Your Excellency to believe 
that these are not mere words. My Colleagues and I affirm that India’s heart ia 
one with Chios and that we will strive powerfully to discharge our share of the 
burden in furtherance of our common cause, and so by our added effort, to bring 
nearer the day when China and the whole British Empire; with our great allies, will 
march together to the ultimate and inevitable victory. 

“For ua it is a matter for pride and pleasure that, at a moment when the 
direction of China’s war effort into even stronger channels must be cleiming your 
dsily attention, you have felt able to undertake thia visit to our country. A year 
ago we were honoured by the presence of the Bead of Cbina’a Examination Yuan, 
Dr. Tai Chi-Tao, and from him we learned that, vast though the land of China is, 
her sons and daughters are all one in their devoted allegiance to their country’s 
cause, in the struggle in which she is at present engaged. We believe that in this 
shining example of China's unity there ia enshrined a jewel of great price, a pre¬ 
cious hope and inspiration for all men in a discordant world. 

" Your Excellency, I must not prolong unduly my words of welcome. You 
will have opportunity hereafter, I trust, for further meeting and profitable discussi¬ 
ons with my Colleagues. 

“We are privileged now to do honour to the leaden of China’s manhood and 
womanhood, happily in our midat today. India is proud and glad to receive you. 
From our hearts we hope that we shall be able to make you comfortable here after 
your arduous journey ; that you, and the other distinguished guests whom we an 
privileged to welcome with you, will derive pleasure and interest, and some rest, 
during your visit to oor land. We believe that incalculable good will come of this 
meeting not only for India and China but for the whole world. On behalf of India 
we extend the warmest welcome that our bands and hearts can give to your 
Excellency, to Madame, and to all who have accompanied you.” 

The Generalissimo’* Reply 

His Excellency the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in his reply said : 

“Your Excellency, “On behalf of the people of China, I wish to thank you for thia 
cordial welcome which you have extended to Madame Chiang and myself. I am happy 
to have this opportunity of visiting India, one of our allies, and Cbina’a brotherly 
neighbour. The subject of my visit is to have personal exchange of views with Your 
Excellency, the members of your Government and prominent men in Indian publio 
life in order to secure more effective united efforts against aggression. I fully 
appreciate the importance of our meeting. 
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“ As Your Excellency lias pointed out, the spiritual bonds between our two 
countries are no new development ; no mere growth of yesterday. In days almost 
legendary, Chinese seekers after troth found their way to India after years of peri¬ 
lous travel through arid deserts and over sky-reaching mountains to drink at the 
inexhaustible fountain of Indian philosophy. They took back to their motherland, in 
the face of indescribable dangers and difficulties, the priceless volumes which em¬ 
bodied the wisdom of India. 

“I am appreciative of Your Excellency’s reference to the cultural background 
between the two peoples. Without doubt, it was partly owing to its existence that 
the Indian nation was moved to express deep sympathy with us from the moment 
that we began our war of resistance. The enemy—now the common enemy—tried 
every expedient to divert that sympathy to himself. India was Pot misled for a 
moment. When Japan made perfidious offers of friendship, the illustrious Poet 
Tagore in noble language voiced the burning indignation which India felt in being 
asked to grasp in nmity a blood-stained hand. 

*T am further grateful to Your Excellency for the tribute you paid to the 
Founder of the Republic of China, Dr. Run Yat Sen. The principIeH which he has 
bequeathed to ub have been responsible for the new spirit that has inspired the 
Chinese people to do their share in making a better world for mankind. 

“It is now China’s turn to show her appreciation of what India has do»s for 
her iu a realistic way. The extension of the war to the South Pacific has brought 
the invasion of this country within the reaim of possibility. Any attempted attack 
on India by Japan would have to be through Burma. The threat through Burma 
was one of the subjects discussed by me and General Sir Archibald Wavell, when 
he paid his flying visit to Chungking a month ago. An arrangement has already 
been made for tbs despatch of Chinese troops to Burma to assist in its defence. 
The first steps have thus been jointly taken to safeguard India from a laudwise 
invasion from the east by using Chinese experience and man-power. On the north 
and east, China is India’s shield from laud invasion. China is proud and glad 
that it is so. 

“Your Excellency, you bave very kindly mentioned that China has been the first 
to take up arms in this world struggle for freedom. While this is true, I wish to 
point out that during the last four and a half years of our resistance to aggression, 
we have been spiritually sustained and materially assisted by His Majesty’s 
Government, and by the people of the British Empire. I bring to Your Excellency, 
His Mnjesty’e Representative in India, the heart-felt thanks of the Chinese army 
and people. _ . 

“Now that we are comrades-in-arms, standing shoulder to shoulder against 
aggression, Your Excellency’s enlightened leadership constitutes a great contribution 
to the common cause. At the same-time l am fully conscious of the added respon¬ 
sibility that baa fallen upon my shoulders. We pledge to our valued ally, who 
occupies an important and unique position, our friendship and co-operation in 
attaining our common goal which is to defeat aggression and ensure victory for the 
democratic front.” 

Generalissimo's Busy Day 

The round of engagements of the Generalissimo began on the morning of 
Tuesday, February 10, with a talk with His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
followed by interviews with Sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar and Mr. 
M. S. Aney, Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Later in the morning. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow 
paid a return official visit to the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 

In the evening, a 8tate Banquet was given by Their Excellencies the Viceroy 
and Lady Linlithgow in honour of the distinguished visitors. Eighty-six guests 
were assembled in the Banquet Hall of the Viceroy’s House, including many high 
officials and other well-known public figures. Among the members of the Chinese 
party present were : Their Excellencies Generalissimo Ohiang Kai-shek,, and Madame 
Chiang ; Dr. Wang Chung Hui. Secretary General, Supreme National Defence 
Council ; General Shang Chen, Chief General Officer, National Military Council ; 
General Ohow Chi-Chou, Director, National Aviation Commission ; Mr. Chang Tao 
Fan, Dean of Political Institute ; Mr. Hollington K. Tong, Vice-Minister of In¬ 
formation ; Colonel Chen Tsi Tseng, Personal A. D. 0. and Business Manager j 
Major-General Fisher Hou ; Dr. Pao Chung-Jien, Chinese Consul-General, 
Calcutta ; and Lieut.-Oolonel Pee Tsong Kan, Secretary and A. D. 0. 
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Viceroy's Speech at Banquet 

Proposing health of Their Excellencies the Generalissimo and Madamo Ohiang 
Kai-shek, in the course of the Banquet, His Excellency the Vicery said : 

“Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“A most wiBe philosopher—none other than Confucius—has asked j 'la it not 
delightful to have meu of kindred spirit come to one from afar 7' 

"None of the posterity for whom he wrote could be more deeply conscious 
of the truth of that sentiment than we who. on this happy occasion, are privileged to 
welcome among us the two great leaders of the Chinese nstion, and their distinguished 
companions. 

"The story of China during the laat decade cannot be read apart from the 
names of onr guests of honour. They have woven themselves into the beroie 
pattern of fortitude, determination and united endeavour, which China today holds 
up as it were a banner to the civilised world. 

"I do not need to remind you of what is already history. Throughout nearly 
five bitter and strenuous years the Generalissimo and nia consort have concentrated 
and symbolised in their persons the glorious resistance of Free China to the 
onslaughts of the Japanese aggressor. In a dark hour for the British Empire 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Winston Chnrohill, onoe declared that 
we would fight on *if necessary for years, and if necessary alone'. Ohina has 
honourable canto to know the meaning of those words. Standing alone against 
a- powerful and well-prepared enemy, she haa kept alight the torch of freedom, 
and in her heroic struggle our guests of honour have throughout borne the 
heaviest burden. 

“That burden is scarcely lighter now, although, thank God, neither they 
nor we stand alone ; for today as Allies, with strength and resources joined, we 
face the future with renewed determination and confidence. A few week* ago 
His Excellency the Generalissimo accepted the Supreme Command over all the 
Forces of the Allied Nations operating in Chineae theatre of war, which will 
include Indo-Cbina and Thailand. We are proud indeed that one of the first 
acts of the Marshal and hia wife after the assumption of that great command 
has been to visit onr land of India. Their gracious and courageous gesture 
sweep* aside the bsrriera which nature hna erected, and causes us to see, perhaps 
more clearly than before, how near are China and India to each other, and how 
many of the priceless gifts of civilisation they have in common. In both 
the ideals of entture and oif kindness prevail : in both ibo lamp of freedom has 
been lit; and we in India may well learn from China what can be done by valiant 
and selfless men and women to survive and overcome the worst shocks of the 
aggressor and to work together for a common and unselfish end. 

“Her Excellency Madame Cbiang Kai-shek, we know, has been an inspiration 
not only to the cause of China itself but to llie greater world, and most certainly 
to India. We have beard of her tireless labours in the cause of war relief ana 
in finding homes for refugee children and for the orphans of gallant soldiers killed in 
the struggle. We know too that she has been frequently exposed to the danger of war 
and baa accompanied her husband on bis campaigns. It is our good fortune that 
ahe accompanies him, too, on bis errands of friendship, and we are proud 
to have her with tia tonight. 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, we have heard how at thia time, when the' enemy i* 
threatening the eastern bastion of our fortress, the aodiera of China have come, 
without stint, to stand by the side of ours on the Burma front.’ That is the act 
of a great Ally, and of a brother too. These are the men—and' here is their 
leader—among whose battle honours are insoribed the names of Changsha and 
Taierchwang. We shall fight this war, therefore, confident and proud in the 
knowledge that we shall be with China through rough and smooth, through fair 
weather and foul until the victorious end. It shall be with us as with John 
Bunyan’a pilgrim : 

Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stories 
Do but themselves confound 
His strength the more is, 

There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
Hia first avowed intent 
To be a pilgrim. 1 
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With God’s help our pilgrimage, aide by aide with China and our other 
mighty Allies, ahall not end until the enemy is utterly destroyed, in Asia, in 
Europe, on the high seas ; until our banners of victory float at last on a free air, 
purged of tyranny nod oppression. There could be no happier augnry of that dawn 
of victory towards which we now march together than the presence with ua tonight 
of the two leaders of China’s fight for freedom. 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, I propose the health of Their Excellencies Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek.” 


The Generalissimo’s Reply 

Replying to the toaBt, His Excellency the Generaliesimo eaid : 

"Yonr Excellencies. Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“Your Excellency has done Madame Chiang and myself a signal honour which 
we deeply appreciate. Yon have been very generous in yonr praise of onr personal 
endeavours. In those nearly five strenuous years of which you have spoken our 
contribution has not been as great as we wished. It is the united people of 
China, who true to their ideals, have borne the brant of the battle for democracy. 
Since Japan’s first invasion of Chinese soil, they have been rising together to higher 
heights of philosophy, patriotism, unselfishness, courage, endurance and generosity 
with but one aim : out of the agonizing sufferings and losses that have been 
inflioted upon us, there shall arise a new world in which men and women can 
live in peace and happiness. 

“Since the outbreak of the Pacific War, China and India have been drawn 
closer together. In the midBt of the trial of war, I have availed myself of the 
first opportunity to visit India, our ally, in order to get better, acquainted with 
her potentialities and the possibility of her contribution to the joint cause. I am 
glad that I have come and have learned much daring my short stay here. 
We- have a Chinese saying : “To have one look at things is a hundred times 
more satisfactory than hearsay.” I am truly impressed with the greatness of India. 

“Yonr Excellency, it is a great pleasure for ns to meet you and know you. 
Your knowledge ol Indian affairs is extensive, and your statesmanship is profound. 
You have made me feel that I may draw without stint upon the richness 
of your wisdom. Excellency, Lady Linlithgow, your unbounded interest in social 
work waB known to ns before our visit. We should like to convey to you our 
sincere eBtcem. 

“You have spoken of the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Churchill. Since 
this great leader assumed office, I have been in as close personal touch .as the 
distance which lies between him and me has permitted, and I have found in him 


stimulation and encouragement. _ 

"Your Excellency has spoken of the presence of Chinese troops in Uarma. 
When I saw General Sir Archibald Wavell in Chunking, I told him that he 
could count on China's co-operation and assistance in joint resistance against 
aggression. I have done my best to make this promise good. This is no merit. It 
is the duty of one ally to another. - 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, I now have the honour to propose the health of Their 
Excellencies, the Viceroy ana Lady Linlinthgow." 

Generalissimo at Ceremonial Parade 


On Wednesday morning 11th. Feb. at 11 A. M„ a ceremonial parade of troops 
quartered in the neighbourhood of Delhi was held on the ceremonial parade ground, 
weal of the War Memorial Arch, New Delhi, in honour of Hib Excellency the 

GeueraMssiraa thfl G ene raliasimo, who was accompanied by His Excellency 

the Commander-in -Chief, took the salute. Members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council"and membera of the Legislative Assembly were present in addition to 
civil and military officers. The following ib an eye-witness account of the parade . 

- “AnxiouB to get a glimpse of the almost legendary figure of the man around 
rihinese resistance to the Japanese aggressor has centred for the paBt five 
years thousands of people, representative of all sections of life in the Indian Capital, 
iodine many Chinese residents, turned out at the ceremonial parade. The 
set ing was impressive. A large number of troops lined the parade ground, which 
■tretchea parallel to Kingsway, the magnificent avenue from the Viceroy a House 
to the War Memorial. Facing them in an .enclosure provided for notable spectators 
were high civil end military officers and other notabilities. 
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A tnmultnons cheer rang out m the orowd bad its first glimpse of bis Excell* 
encj the Gencrslisaimo Ghiang Kai-shek, seated beside Bis Excellency the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, in a big Rolls Royoe. The ear slowly drove down the Kingaway from 
the Viceroy’s House, the Generalissimo smilingly acknowledging the plaudits while 
carrying out a quick inspection of the troops. After the inspection the 
Generalissimo' and the Gommander-in-Ohief mounted the dais at 
the saluting base, where the Generaliasimo took the salute as company 
after company—British and Indian—marched past. The Besforth High* 
landers, the Roval Inniskilling Fusiliers, the machine-gun battalion of the Rajputana 
Rifles, the Punjab Regiment, the Frontier Forces Regin men t. Paratroop battalions 
and the Hyderabad Lancers participated in the parade. A number of armoured 
carriers in the march past aroused the interest of the distinguished visitors. 

“At the conclusion of the march past, the Generaliasimo was introduced to 
Lady Wavell and Lady Hartley, and then, accompanied by the Commander-in* 
Chid, entered the car and drove off amidst renewed cheers.* 1 

More Interviews 

Daring the rest of the day the Generalissimo granted interviews to several 
more visitors, including the Maharaja Holkar of Indore and Maulana Abul Kalam 
Axad, the Congress President. 

In the evening, the Generalissimo and Mndame Chiang Kai-shek attended a 
banquet given in their honour by Hia Excellency the Commander-in-Ohief. 

On Thursday morning, the Generalissimo gave interviews to Sir Andrew Clow, 
Sir Firox Khan Noon, Sir Homi Mody, Mr. Raghavendr* R»o and Mr. N. R. Bar¬ 
ker, Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and General Bhnmsber Jnng 
Bahadur Kana of Nepal. Among the visitors in the afternoon waa His Highness 
the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

Madame Chlang’s Message to Indian Women 

The highlight of Thursday’s 112th. February) functions, however, was a 
reception arranged in honour of Madame Chiang Kai-shek by the All-India 
Women's Conference at the Lady Irwin College, New Delhi. Replying to the 
address of welcome presented to her by the Conference, Madame Chiang said : 

“ Words are inadequate to express my hearty appreciation of the kindness that 
has prompted yon to bold this meeting of welcome in my bononr. The opportunity 
of meeting so many representative women of India alone ia sufficient reason for me 
to join my husband in coming to this great country. Mrs. Pandit soma time ago 
invited me to visit India, but owing to my work I did not feel that I ought to 
leave China jnst then. The inward urge that I should come has been, however, - 
latent for a long time. Therefore when the Generaliasimo decided to take this 
trip, this nrge became crystallized into action. Now that 1 am hero and stand in 
the midst of the women leaders of India, who like their Chinese listers are making 
immense contributions to their beloved land in this hour of trials and tribulations, 
I am happy. 

“Yonr chairman has referred to the long and traditional relationship between 
onr two countries, and to a renewal of thoae ancient bonds of culture. I wish to 
reciprocate in full measure this sentiment. The Chinese have always regarded the 
people of Indis as their brothers. Onr two countries have had long religious asso¬ 
ciation. Indeed, China and India are two pillara which today are eupporting the 
economic and industrial ediflce of Asia. We are prond of the important part which 
we are playing together in making the world safe for democracy. 

"Mra. Pandit baa paid me a tribute for my share in the war of resistance to 
aggression. While appreciating thie, may 1 have yonr permission to share the 
tribute with my fellow country women. In the past fonr years and n half, every 
section of Chinese life has been called upon to give Us utmost for the nation ; ana 
among those who have responded nobly to the needs of the oriais have been the 
women. The war, ite multitude of problems, has brought forth a large number of 
new organizations concerned with refuge, aid, war relief, increase of production 
enterprises and care of war orphans, 

“Onr Chinese women are doing their taska willingly and cheerfully because 
one cannot live in China and feel and think without being moved to action. The 
fact that a Japanese bombing raid kills 4,000 people in a single day may mean noth¬ 
ing to peoples living a neat distance away from the scene, but when one bears 
flames roar, bombs thud, and sees the horrid outcome of meeting of human flesh 
and steel sharpnel, then the realities of war become very real. Chinese women have 
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been the first to face such suffering and misery, and also they hare been in the 
forefront to carry out measures for their relief. 

“ The desperation of the enemy—also your enemy now—caused by the failure to 
make military advantages at trill has led him to pursue a policy of slaughter of 
innocent people, men and women, of violence, of destruction of property, and of 
indiscriminate bombing in the hope of terrorizing those living in the interior of 
China. Such Japanese barbarism has not only failed to terrorize OhineBe women 
to say nothing of Chinese men, but it has influenced them to work all the harder 
for the rescue of the injured, the safeguarding of homeless children and refugees, 
and evacuating of them to safer localities. 

“Under the auspices of our Women’s Advisory Council, women have been en¬ 
couraged to work on the farms in place of their men who have joined the army. 
For those women who are unsuited for farm work, factoriee have been established to 
give them employment. The Women's Advisory Council also sees to it that while 
their mothers are working either on the farms or in the factories the older children 
are cared for in homes and the younger ones sent to day nurseries. Id the broad 
aweep of the war work carried on by the women of China, devotion and accomplish¬ 
ment have become comm on pi aces. 

“The poet Holmes once said : Tt is the province of knowledge to speak, and 
the privilege of wisdom to listen’. I would much prefer to hear .what my Indian 
sisters have to tell me about their aspirations, their problems and their achievements, 
because of all this they possess an abundance of knowledge. While listening to 
what yon are going to tell me, I have no claim to wisdom, but I am deeply 
interested in your problems and have come here to learn. • 

“Madame Chairman, in concluding, I wish to thank you and the members of 
the Conference once more for the sincere and moving welcome that you one and all 
have been showing me during my short stay in India.” 

Madame Cbiang's Stirring Address 

After the formal reply, Madame Chaing Kai-shek delivered an extempore 
address to the meeting, 

“First of all,” Madame Chaing Kai-shek said, ‘T want to tell you what you are 
np against, and I think you would want to know. I believe you are realists, for in 
apite of thousands of years of our heritage enriched by the development of the most 

S ro found system of philosophy yet evolved by any people in the world, the people of 
hina and India are realiBta. You may hare to light against a foe full of treachery. 
During the last five years I have repeatedly pointed out what sort of people the 
Japanese are and what they have been doing in China, but because the Western 
world was too engrossed in other affairs, they branded my admonitions as propaganda. 
Now that the world has had a taste of Japanese methods at Singapore and Manila 
they are realizing that what I said was not a figment of war-torn imagination 
but bare facte. 

"In 1932 at Shanghai, when the Chinese and Japanese had agreed in principle 
on certain conditions and were on the eve of signing an agreement, that very night 
the Japanese bombed and set fire to the sleeping population of Chapei and tens of 
thousands of people were killed and wounded. Just before the outbreak of the 
present Pacific hostilities, while the Japanese Ambassador in America and Kurusu 
were carrying on conversations with Mr. Hull, the Japanese again without warning 
•truck at Pearl Harbour. 

"A nation which haB treachery as its policy in international dealings can 
never be trusted. The Japanese are already at your door. They have already struck 
a t China and Burma. Who knows what will happen when they strike India ? They 
will say to you: 'We come to liberate you.’ But that is a lie. 

“Do you know what happened in Nanking ? After our troops had withdrawn, 
the Japanese rounded up every able-bodied man they could find there, tied them 
wriBt to wrist, made them walk out of the town, beat them and bayoneted them. 
Later on the Japanese did not even take the trouble to bayonet or shoot them but 
made them dig their own graves and buried them alive.” 

After describing what the Japanese had done to Chinese Women, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek went on in a moving passage: “What did 
they do to our children 1 They captured them and took their blood 
for the purpose of blood transfusion. They also sent boatloads of our 
children to be trained as traitors to their own countiw. We have found miiny little 
spies who told us that they had been trained by the Japanese to work against us. 
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This happened especially after the Japanese occupation of* Manchuria in 1932, when 
these children were carried off in thousands and specially drilled to work against 
their fatherland. 

“When the Japanese occupy and seise a city they are not only out to loot every¬ 
thing but they toy to kill the very soul of the people, everything to deaden body 
and soul. In cases when some of the anrriving population were employed as 
labourers by the Japanese they received as part payment, injections of opium and 
heroin. The Japanese are an incredibly cruel ana inhumanly callous enemy.” 

Galling upon Indian women to prepare themselves Mada m e Chiang said : “We 
did everything we could at first to appease the Japanese because we needed time in 
which to prepare ourselves. But when at last we knew the ruthlessness of the enemy 
we had to take up arms, ill-prepared as we were, for we realised that however tori- 
ble suffering and death may be, there was a worse thing—slavery of body and 
slavery of soul. 

“China today is an acknowledged ally of the democracies bat we have earned this 
name by fighting mostly with bare flesh and inferior arms, and by destroying every¬ 
thing of value which might fall into the hands of the enemy as we withdrew into 
the interior. We have burnt our fields ; we have destroyed our houses and property 
in Order to prevent the enemy from gaining them. We have this courage because 
we know that in order to save our national life we must have the fortitude -to 
sacrifice our individual life. 

"Ab soon as tha war started we women _ of China formed ourselves into a 
Women’s Council, a national body. In each province we formed a provincial com¬ 
mittee and in each district a smaller branch. We followed a definite programme 
to help win the war. We trained and are continuing to train thousands of young 
women to go to every part of the country to tell the people what the war is about. 
In India today, there must be many people who atill do not understand what the 
war is about, and who mnst be tola. Many women from schools and colleges run 
away to join onr war effort because they said they could not study while their 
nation was in jeopardy. 1 have trained such women personally. Among other lines 
of work after training they go behind the army and do liaison work between the 
army and the people. 

"At first the authorities asked how can girls go and work in the big hospitals 
where the men are bo rough ? Who could protect them f Do you know that when 
the girls went there the men called them army officers and saluted them as such I 
Now we receive hundreds of telegrams asking for more women nurses and 
workers for the hospitals. For not only are the girls appreciated for their nursing 
ability but also for the fact that they provide wholesome and inspiring entertain¬ 
ment for the soldiers during their stay in the hospitals. As in India, there are 
many illiterate people in China, and onr wom«n are also working against illiteracy. 
The soldiers are learning to read and write while convalescing. Many of our factories 
and industries have been destroyed. So we have had to return to band industries. 
These are organized in production centres and we can show you the success of these 
- by saying that not only has the standard of the people’s livelihood gone np in 
districts where these centres exist, but also by the fact that by the employment of 
women in the centres, their men have been able to join the army. You cannot 
expect a man to fight in the trenches and leave his family unless he knows that his 
women are self-supporting and can look after their children. 

“The spirit of the new China is one for all and all for one. We are united 
by suffering and victory will crown our efforts. In every worthwhile enterprise, 
there most be people who are willing to aacrifice everything they have for wbat they 
hold most dear if that is to be a success. Wo in China have these people. I do 
not mean the Generalissimo. I do not mean myself. I mean the people of Chins, 
the unsung heroes. 

“Like India, China’a roots are deep. 7n onr fertile soil which is now soaked in 
the blood of our patriots, whether soldiers or civilians, we shall grow fruit for the 
future. Thus runs a Chinese proverb : "Hunk only of sowing; think not of reap¬ 
ing.’ We of this generation shall not reap the full benefits of what we have sown 
but the generations to come will reap the fruits of our sacrifice. And as we 
today are reaping the fruits of labour of our ancestors, so must we be willing 
to sow for our children and our children’s children.” 

Visit to Kbyber Pass 

On Friday (13th February) morning, the Generalissimo left by plane for the 
Nort-West Frontier Province on a viBit to the Kbyber Pass. Meantime, Madame 
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Chiang Kai-shek also, accompanied by Mrs. Vijayalurmi Pandit, visited Agra, where 
she spent three hours seeing the Ta) Mahal, the fort and Other monuments. 

The Generalissimo landed at the Peshawar aerodrome at 1 P. M. on Fri¬ 
day and was received by His Excellency the Governor of the North-West Frontier 
Province and other high officials. During the afternoon, the Generalissimo visited 
the defences of the Khyber Pass. 

Speaking at Jamrud to Afridi tribesmen, the Chinese leader said that he felt 
that he was talking to his own brothers. He was greatly overwhelmed by the 
hearty welcome he had received from them. “I hope my brave brothers of the 
Khyber Agency will join honda with my -country and our ally Great Britain in 
order to defeat Japan, Germany and Italy so that freedom may be brought forth¬ 
with and the world freed from war and aggression.” He wished the Afridis all 
prosperity. 

On his return from the Khyber Pass the Generalissimo was received at Jamrud 
by the Governor, who introduced him to Nawab Mohammed Zaman Khan, head of the 
Afridis and other Chiefs of the Khyber Agency. The Generalissimo then inpected a 
guard of honour furnished by Khyber Khasaadars and tribal Boy Scouts. Liter, the 
Afridis entertained the Chinese leader to tea. The party then left for Peshawar, 
where the Governor gave a banquet in honour of the Generalissimo. 

- Return From Peshawar . - 


On Saturday 14th. Feb. morning, the Generalissimo arrived in Lahore on his return 
journey from Peshawar. He was received at the Lahore aerodrome by Sir Bertrand 
Glancy, Governor of the Punjab, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, and other Ministers of 
the Punjab Government. 

After spending a few hours at the Government House, Lahore, the Generali¬ 
ssimo flew back to Delhi, where he arrived in the evening. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu met Madame Chiang Kai-shek on Saturday evening and 
had tea with her. “The embodied flame of Chinese renaissance ” was one of the 
phrases in which the poetess later summed up her impression of Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Press Conference 


- On Saturday afternoon, a Press Conference was arranged by the Bureau of 
Publio Information to meet Dr. Hollington Tong, the Chinese Vice-Minister of 
Information. 

Addressing the Press Conference as “brother craftsmen,” Dr. Tong said he had 
brought greetings from the members of the Chinese Fourth Estate to their ally, 
India. Their common enemy, Japan, was putting out lies which must be overtaken 
and counteracted ; he had decided to appoint a Chinese correspondent in Calcutta 
and another in Delhi and he hoped Indian correspondents too would visit Chung¬ 
king where his office already dealt with 460 foreign Press Correspondents none of 
whom,', lie regretted, was an Indian. He had talks with Sir Frederick Puekle, In¬ 
formation Secretary, to establish quick means of tiansmission for the regular ex¬ 
change of news between India and China and was also working out a broadcast 
time-table for the same purpose. 

The people of China, he said, would like to read in the Chinese Press stories of 
the Indian people’s contribution to the war effort, their munitions production, the 
heroism of Indian soldiers, India’s air raid precaution arrangements and stories of 
human interests, but not yellow journalism. 

More than 20 years ago, he revealed, the Japanese had drawn up the Tanaka 
Memorial, otherwise called the Charter of Aggression. It provided for the conquset, 
in turn, of China, the South Seas, India apd the whole world. Originally, it was 
laughed at, and was not taken seriously by the world, but today it had been proved 
indisputably to be a genuine document. He would like every Indian to read it and 
promised to send it by the ton if Sir Frederick Puekle would arrange for its 
transport. 

Warning the people of India, Dr. Tong said : “ At first the Japanese always 
use sweet words and say ’friends, brothers and sisters, we have come to rescue you 
Horn fire and hell,’ and when they come they bring hell with them ; that has been 
our experience during the Inst four and half years, They did indescribable things 
to our women and wherever they went they left nothing of our property. It was 
like a typhoon sweeping over the land. They left nothing for the population to eat ; 
they wanted them to starve. It » not a message of brotherhood or of friendship 
that they bring ; it is a message of death, chilled death, it is barbarity and every¬ 
thing cruel." 
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China’* Publicity Organ lull on 

Mr. Andrew, Pres* AtUche of the British Legation at Chun eking, waa *l*o 
present at the Conference and 'paid a tribute to the remarkable efficiency of the 

C * ’icity organization which, he said, was the creation of Dr. Tong, and which had 
rebuilt twice after iia offices and records had been blown up by Japanese 
bombs. As an illustration of Chinese publicity methods, Mr. Andrew stated that 
only recently Dr. Tong’s office had put out a remarkable slogan : ‘Every rumour 
is an enemy bullet." 

On Sunday 15th. February morning Begum Shah Nawaz, M.D.A. (Punjab) had 
an interview with Madame Chiang Kai-shek. Later in the day, her daughter, MU* 
Mamins Shah Nawaz, also had an interview with M a d a m a Chiang. 

Students’ Welcome 


In the afternoon the All-India Students! Federation presented a silken banner 
of the World Students’ Association to Madame Chiang Kai-shek. On ithe banner 
were embroidered the words : " To the brave Chinese students from the All-India 
Students’ Federation.” The banner will be presented by Madame Chiang Kai-shek to 
the Chinese national organization of atadeots in Chungking. 

Madame Chiang thanked the Indian students’ organisation for the gift and said 
that she would gladly convey the message of the Indian Students to their Chinese 
brethren. 

A copy of the greetings for the Chinese students passed at the All-India 
Students’ Conference, held recently at Patna, was also handed over to Madame 
Chiang to be delivered to the Chinese youth. 


Ounrsllsslmo And Madam* Chiang Mi«t Th* Press 

The Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek met representatives of the 
Press on Sunday afternoon in the beautiful lawn of their residence. After shaking 
hands with the Press Representatives, the Generalissimo said in Chinese, which was 
translated into English by Dr. Hollington Tong : 

* Madame Chiang and myself are very happy to meet you today. I have been 
in India nearly a week, but what I have seen has tremendously impressed me. 
After my return to China, I may have something to say to you, but today I have 
nothing to say except to give you greetings. It gives me great pleasure to meet you 
today. You may ask a few questions from Ma dam * Chiang. With your permission 
I will now retire. Good-bye." 

Madams Chiang Answers Questions 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek spent some time with pressmen, answering questions 
In answer to a question as to what had impressed her most in India, she said : 

“ I have been so short a time here, and India is such a huge country, that it is 
going to take me some time really to digest what I have seen. But one thing 
which has impressed me, one of the many things which have impressed me, Is the 
fact that the women of India, like the women of China, will have to take a tremen¬ 
dous part in tbe reconstruction of the country. I have met quite a number of 
leaders among Indian women, and I am full of hope that the women of India will be 
able to fulfil that destiny, and I am greatly impressed by tbe selfless quality of the 
women whom I have met. And, if they are the representatives of Indian women, 
I assure you India has an even more glorious future than what her past has been. 

Appealing to tbe Press, Madame Chiang said : 

“The war has to be fonght not only with bullets, with artillery and with 
aeroplanes ; it has to be fought by the press. You nave tremendous influence 
over the people. The Press in Chins today reflects the will of the people, the 
heart of the people. Not only does it reflect that, the Press is also the moulder 
of opinion. And, you have, therefore, a tremendous responsibility. Voice die out, 
but the printed word seems to live on the mind of the reader. I hope you will 
not take the easy way of writing tbe sensational, but tbe more fundamental and 
honest way of writing wbat you think the people should know in ordeT to educate 
mass opinion. That is my message to yon. 

"Speaking for my husband and myself we would have regretted it if we 
bad not been able to see you, because we feel that you are a very vital part, a very 
essential part, in the India of today and in the India of tomorrow.” 

Asked whether there were religious differences in Chins, Madame Chiang said : 
We have no clear-cnt religious sections as in India. Religion baa more 
Or leaB become part of life, Politics is not coloured by religion. We are all Chinese. 
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Wa all are one. 

“It has been possible to put up this gigantic struggle, because we feel it is 
better to die than to become slaves and to have oar childern become slaves. We 
are determined to be freed from the Japanese aggression. 

“I am not paying yon a compliment, bat I feel a bond of sympathy and 
spiritual unity between your people and mine, which my stay here has intensified.” 

Giving her impressions about the Taj Mahal, she said : “I think it is a very 
beautiful building. I think it is the symbol oi a spirit even more beautiful than 
the building itself ; because it Bhows that none of us really die, even if oar bodies 
die. I think the spirit lives on and when we think o£ the fact that so many 
centuries ago there wsh this devotion of an emperor to his empress, it only proves 
what the human heart and the human mind is capable of.” 

Visit to Calentta 

The Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, accompanied by their party, 
left New Delhi by special train on Monday 16th February morning for Calcutta, where 
they arrived the following afternoon (February 17). On arrival at Howrah station, they 
were received by high officials of the Government of Bengal and other prominent 
persons. The party later drove to the-Government House. 

The same evening the Generalissimo granted an interview to Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

Assembly’s Welcome to Generalissimo 

Meanwhile, a motion extending a welcome and expressing admiration for 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek was moved in the Central Assembly 
on Tuesday, February 17, by Mr. M. B. Aney. Leader of the House. 

The motion read: “Upon the occasion of the visit to India of Their Excellencies 
the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang, this Assembly do place 
on record its high appreciation of the honour done thereby to India and its 
heart-felt admiration of the outstanding services rendered by the Generalissimo to China 
and the world in combating a power againdt whose aggression China and India 
are now happily allied.” 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Hr. Aney’a Speech 

Commending his resolution for the unanimous acceptance of the House, Mr. 
Aney said: - 

“This resolution really needs no Bpeech to commend it for unanimous acceptance 
by this House. 

“It tries to embody in two short sentences the feelings of appreciation and 
admiration which the visit of the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang have evoked 
throughout this country. In this expression of appreciation the whole country has 
joined. Congress the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Liberal Federation, 
Indian Statea ana numerous Other public institutions and organisations extended 
hearty and warm welcome to the distinguished guests to this country. 

“This Assembly, which constitutionally represents the whole of British India 
and can therefore speak for them authoritatively, will be doing a bare duty which 
it owea to the country it represents in adopting the resolution moved by me. 

"What is the secret of this universal demonstration of the feelings of 
welcome and admiration for the Generalissimo and Madame ? 

“Our guests represent Chins, a country and a culture which is no doubt as 
old as India and Indian culture, if not more. The visit no doubt recalls to our 
mind the old ties, spiritual, religious and cultural, by which these two great nations 
have been bound nearly for more than two thousand years. India haB the proud 
privilege of being the sacred land of the birth of Lord Goutam Buddha, whose 
religion and preachings have been mainly followed in China, and as such a country 
to which pious pilgrims from China have been coming to visit the various places 
and shrines rendered sacred and sanctified by the activities of Shri Goutam Buddha 
and hiB great disciple8 in later years. Ancient India, which delighted more in Tendering 
silent service to humanity than in recoding and chronicling it in pompous language 
in books of chronicles and histories, is found more accurately and faithfully 
described in the writings of some of these great talented pilgnma than in the 
old literature of the Hindus themselves. 

“But let me assure the members of this House that the revival of memories 
of the olden connection, however pleasing to certain minds that take a more 
absorbing interest in the past than in the present, js not enough to explain the 
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unanimous tribute* that are being paid to the Generalissimo and Madame by people 
of all castes, creed* and ooloura. 

“There is certainly aoiuething outstanding in our gneats which appeal* to ail 
alike, warms up their enthusiasm and evokes their appreciation* and admiration. 
Those who are familiar with the modern history of China and the story of the 
establishment of the Chinese Republic by the late Sun Yat Sen and the vicissitudes 
through which it has gone and is still going, are certainly aware of the part played 
by our distinguished gnesta in that struggle. They nan easily see the principles 
which both of them typify in their lives and which they stand and straggle for. 

“The establishment of a Republic in China in place of the old Manchn regime 
is In itself an achievement of an enoch-making character. Our gueala have not 
only made the greatest sacrifice in that noble effort, which like a magic wand or 
Kayakalpa enabled Ohina to shake off her old age and act bravely and enthusiasti¬ 
cally like a young nation, but the distinguished guests have taken on themselves 
the oneroue duty of preserving this edifice of democracy intaot against the 
aggressive designs of a powerful neighbour like Japan. 

' Japan was one of the first culprits daring the last twelve yean to invade the 
lands of an age-old, peaceful neighbour to satisfy her ambition of building an 
Empim in the Far East This act of unwarranted aggression, which resulted in the 
loss of Msnchukuo, naturally and inevitably excited the sympathies of India and all 
other civilised nations that stand for democracy ana the racial, territorial and 
cultural integrity of nations. 

The heroic struggle which the Chinese people have been carrying on almost 
nnaided daring the last five year* against Japan in defence of ner Republic and 
democracy under the unique leadership of the Generalissimo, will undoubtedly go 
down to posterity as one of the noblest and lha most inspiring chapters in tits 
history of the human race, 

“Car gnesta, the Generalissimo and Madame have been untiring in their efforts 
to fight with their powerful adversary. There in China, as in Russia, we see how a 
whole nation, and not merely a mercenary army, can fight in defence of its liberties, 
hearths and homes in spite of all odds and handicaps. The gnesta have placed before 
ua and the whole world the example of what the political leadership of a nation 
can really mean and achieve. They have during the last ten yean turned supine 
China, Buffering from an over-dose of opium (or more than 10 centuries, into a 
nation of aoldien which watehea eleeplesely and vigilantly the movement* of a 
dangerous enemy and fights with a determination and strength which has excited 
the admiration of the whole world and to a great extent frustrated his plana of 
Imperial conquests. 

'The German aggreuion in Europe and Japan’s aggression on the lands in the 
Far East have enabled the Allied Powers to appreciate tlie significance of the Chinese 
struggle against Japan. It is realty an act of great chivalry and magnanimity that 
China, under the leadership of our guests, baa joined the Allies and pledged iie 
word to fight the eoemies to the finish sod conclude no separate peace. 

The war baa no donbt taken a very serious and nnfavonrabte turn in the Far 
East during the past month. The news of the fall ' of Singapore, received by tu 
only two days before; is no donbt a news of major defeat of the British arms. 
The lose of Singapore virtually render* this country exposed to enemy attacks by 
sea and land, 

.. “At a lima of gloom and despondency like this, when everything looks 
disappointing and disheartening, the example of the heroic struggle carried on by 
the Chinese people and their determination to stand abouider to shoulder with India 
to fight Japan, and the baud of assistance held out by America, are the most 
important factors that send raya of hope to dispel darkness and to cheer ne up 
and keep the flame horning. 

- ‘‘Roosevelt, Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek are the three persons whose combination 
and co-operation with the United Kingdom and India will, I feel sure, aave not 
only India and the British Commonwealth but the whole world from the great 
catastrophe to which it is being led and driven by the Axis powers. 

Democracy and civilisation look to the Generalissimo as one of their saviour* 
and protagonists. And the confidence which the pretence of our distinguished guest* 
has inspired in the whole of India for the ultimate success of these great principle* 
for which the Allies stand, ia the real secret of the universal tribute paid to them 
throughout the length and breadhof this country. 

In concluding, I will quote a line from the books of t great Sanskrit 
poet s— • 
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'Great men, fall of compassion for the down-trodden, Banctify the shrines them¬ 
selves and places of worship by their holy and auguBt visits to such places.’ 

"India, therefore, rightly feels herself honoured by the presence of the 
Generalissimo and Madame, who have pre-eminently dedicated their lives to the 
service of China and the cause of justice, righteousness and democracy, which is 
the common cause of the whole civilised world. 

"I have, threfore, no doubt that this House will carry the resolution with 
unanimity and acclamation. 


Meeting with Mahatma Gandhi 

The Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek met Mahatma Gandhi, who 
had come to Calcutta specially for the purpose, on Wednesday, 18th. February 
afternoon. The meeting lasted for nearly 4J hours. Among those present at the 
interview were Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Mahadev Desai. 

It was understood that during the latter part of the conversation Mahatma 
Gandhi used his spinning-wheel for a few minutes and made a present of the yarn 
he had spun to the Generalissimo. He also presented a spinning-wheel to Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Visit to S a ntlnlketan 


The following day, the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek visited 
Bhantiniketan, centre of the famous Tagore University. A pair of silk dhotis 
and a chuddar for the Generalissimo and a lovely silk sari for Madame Chiang 
were presented on behalf of the Viswabbarati at a reception held in their honour. 
Replying to the address of welcome presented to him, the Generalissimo said: 

"Both Madame Chiang and I feel happy to visit the home of the great poet 
at thia international seat of learning. We are grateful for the reception you 
have given to ns. We did not see the poet in person, but we are glad to 
witness the spirit he had left behind in this institution he has founded. We 
fervently hope that the teacherB and students who have gathered here will try 
to build up the great work, of which the foundation lias already been laid 
by your Gurudev. Just as our Sun Tat Sen had established the apirit of 
universal brotherhood amongst us and raised the glory of new China, so your 
great preceptor has elevated the spirit of your great land and brought to it a new 
awakening, 


"I have bronght nothing from China to offer you but th^ warmth 
of my heart and the good wishes of our people. May you achieve the 

a work that has been left as a trust to the entire nation by the great 

of your land.” _ -- 

Replying separately, Madam Chiang Kai-shek said: “Today my mind 
flies back to thousands of students in my own country. Seeing your young 

faces, I remember with pride and hope the ardent spirit of New China 
and I also remember the terrible, trial ’ through which they are passing 
at this hour. Since Japan started her aggression on China, thousands ana 
thousands of our students had to face bombs, tanks and artillery. Their 

homes and srnctuaries of learning were desecrated and destroyed, but as 
you know they walked hundreds of miles to new Beats of learning provided 
by the Government in the interior of the country. They kept the mind 
of China awake and the torch of flaming patriotism burning brighter 

>Xn r tbie peaceful land, not suffering from Japanese militarism, .it may be 
for you to realize what this means. I wonder also whether _ you realize that the 
principles of humanity demand a dyuamio attitude towards life. Absence of hatred 
would be a dead and cold thing if it did not make it possible for others to per¬ 
petrate wickedness and wrong. You have a great opportunity and lead millions into 
freedom and equality. . 

“The Japanese bombed our universities thinking that they were hot-beds of 
resistance, ana our students took the opportunity to rmake them real hot-beds of 
resistance. They carried on their work among the masses of onr people. They laid 
the foundation of a great united Ohina, , 

“Your noble founder, I believe, wanted you to‘.prepare yourselves to become 
leaders. He would not remain apart from your people and be mere leader in name 
only, but bring revival in the generations which have to redeem your nation. I 
know that if our young people were aware of the possibility ot my coming here, 
they would have sent their warm greetings of fellowship and of their sympathy for 

27' 
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yon. Your poet has a place in the minds of the Chineso people for their heart and 
has been enshrined in all time to come.” 

Meeting With Bengal Premier 

On Friday February 20, the Bengal Premier, Mr. A. K. Farlnl Hnq, and the 
Finance Minister, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, ealled op the Generalissimo and 
had over an hour's conversation with him. 

The Generalissimo and Madame CUiaug also met other leading Indian personalities 
daring the rest of their etay in Calcutta. 

Farewell Message To India 

On the evening of Saturday. February 21, Hia Excellency the Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek gave his farewell message to the people of India. The message 
wna read out by MfldAme Ohiang Kai-shek and broadcast from the Oalcntta station 
of All India Radio. The following is the full text of the message : 

“During my two weeks’ stay iu India, I have had the opportunity of discussing 
very frankly with the highest civil and military authorities, as well as with my 
Indian friends questions concerning joint plans against aggression and the objective 
of our common efforts. I am happy to find that there was full sympathy and 
general understanding between ua. My mission ia now drawing to a dose. On the 
eve of my departure I wish to bid farewell to my friends in India and to thank 
yon for the many kidnessea showered upon Madame and myself. The briefness of 
my stay has not permitted me to tell the Indian people all that I wished to say. 
I avail myself of this opportunity to address to them the following message. It is 
the expression of my high and warm regard and long cherished hopes for Indio, 
it comes from the depth of my heart. 

“Since my arrival in this country I have found to my great satisfaction that 
there exists among the people of India unanimous determination to oppose aggression. 
China and India comprise onehalf of the world’s population. Their common fron¬ 
tier extends to 3,000 kilometers. In the 2,000 years’ history of their intercourse, 
which haB been of purely cultural and commercial character, there has never been 
an armed conflict Indeed, nowhere else can one find so long a period of uninterru¬ 
pted peace between two neighbouring countries. Tbis is irrefutable proof that oar 
two peoples are peace-loving by nature. 

“To day they have not only identical interests but also the same destiny. For 
this reason they are in duty bound to side with the anti-aggression countries and 
fight shoulder to shoulder tn order to secure real peace for the whole world. 

‘'Moreover, our two peoples have an outstanding virtue in common, namely, the 
noble spirit of eelf-eaorifice for the sake of justice and righteousneas. It is this tradi¬ 
tional spirit which should more them to self-negation for the salvation of/tanaukind. 
It ia also this spirit which has prompted China to be the first to take/ op arms 
against aggression and, in the present war, to ally herself unhesitatingly with the 
anti-aggression countries, not morely for the purpose of securing her owu freedom, 
but slso for the purpose of securing justice and freedom for all mankind. 

“I venture to suggest to my brethren, the people of India, that at this most 
critical moment in the history of civilization our two peoples should exert them* 
selves to the utmost in the case of freedom for all mankind, for only in a free 
world could the Chinese and Indian peoples obtain their freedom. Furthermore, 
should freedom be denied to either China or India, there could bo no real peace 
in the world. , 

“The present international situation divides the world “into two camps, the 
aggression camp and the anti-aggresBion camp. Ail those who are opposed to 
aggression and are striving for the freedom of their country and mankind should 
join the anti-aggression camp. There is no middle course and there is no lime to 
wait for developments. Now is the crucial moment for the whole future of mankind. 
The issue before us does not concern the disputo of any one man or country ; 
nor does it concern any specific questions pending between one people and another. 
Any people therefore which joins the anti-aggression front may be eaid to oo-operate, 
not with any particular country, but with the entire front. 

“This leads us to believe that the pacific war is a turning point in the 
history of nationalism. The method, however, by whioh the peoples of the 
world could attain their freedom might be different from what it used to be. 
The anti-aggression nations now expect that in thia new era the people of India 
should voluntarily bear their full snare of responsibility in the present struggle for 
the survival of a free world in whioh India must play a part, A vast majority of 
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the world's opinion is in fall sympathy with India’s aspiration for freedom. This 
sympathy, which is so valuable and so difficult to obtain, cannot be appraised in 
terms of money or material and should therefore by all means be retained. 

“The present struggle is one between freedom and .slavery, between 
light and darkness, between good and evil, between resistance and aggression. 
Should the anti-aggression front lose the war, the civilization of the 

world suffer a setback for at least 100 years BDd there would be no end 
to human Bufferings. 

“So far sb Asia is concerned, the cruelties committed by Japanese 
militarists are beyond description. The sufferings and oppression which have 
been the - fate of Formosans and Koreans since their subjugation by Japan 
should serve ae a warning. As regards the barbarities committed by the 

Japanese army since our war of resistance, the fall of Nanking in December, 
1937, is a case in .point. Over 2,00,000 civilians were massacred within 

one week. For the last five years the civilian population in free China have 

been subjected, nlmOBt daily, to bombings from the air and bombardment 

by heavy artillery. In every place invaded by the Japanese troops, men, 

women aud children were either assaulted or killed. Young men and educated 
people received their special attention with the result that men of intelli¬ 
gence and ideas -have been' tortured. Nor is this all. Institutions of culture, 

objects of historical interest and value, and even articles necessary for 

livelihood, such as cooking utensils, ploughs, tools and domestic animals 
have been eitber forcibly taken away or destroyed. In places under 

Japanese military occupation rape, rapine, incendiarism aud murder are of 
frequent occurrence. Moreover, they have with official connivance everywhere 
opened opinm dens, gambling houses and houses of ill-fame in order to 
sap tbe vitality of the people and destroy their spirit. Such is the. disgraceful 
conduct of the Japanese, the like of which is not to be . found in countries 
invaded by tbe other aggressor nations. What I have just said is but 

an inadequate description of the true state of affairs as reported by Chinese 

and foreign eye-witnesses. 

“In these horrible times of Bavagery and brute force the people of 

India, should, for the sake of civilization and human freedom, give their 

united support to the principles embodied in the Atlantic Charter and in 

the joint declaration of 26 nations and ally themselves with the anti- 

aggression front. I hope they will wholeheartedly join the Allies, .namely, 

China. Great Britain, America and the Soviet Union, and participate 

shoulder to shoulder in the struggle for the survival of a free world until 
complete victory is achieved and the duties incumbent upon them io these 

-troubled times have been fully discharged. 

“Lastly, I sincerely hope, and I confidently believe, that our ally. 
Great Britain, without waiting for any' demands on the part of the people 
of India, will as speedily as. possible give them real political power so 

that they may be in a position further to develop their spiritual and 

material strength and thus realize that their participation in the war is 

not merely an aid to the anti-aggresBion nations for seenring victory, but 

also a turning-point in their struggle for India’s freedom. From an objective 

point of view, I am of the opinion that lliia would be the wisest policy 
which will redound to the credit of the British Empire" 


And thus Iudia bade adieu to the great Chineso leader and Mb noble 
consort at the conclusion of a visit which may well turn out to be a 
laud-mark in history. 

China’s Day 


An announcement made by H. E. the Vioeroy said : 

“In all too short a time we Bhall be bidding God-speed to his Excellency 
Generalissimo Ohiang Kai-shek aud Madame Chiang on their journey back 
to their owu country. They leave behind in our hearts in India a picture 
of a brave and wise leader and a gracious lady; thoy taka with them the 
assurance that India is heart and soul with China in a common struggle. 
I believe the people of India would welcome an opportunity of commemorating 
this visit, aud 1 propose, on a day to be called China s Day, to throw my 
War Purposes Fund open to subscriptions for Chinas War Chanties, and 
to supplement the money so received by an appropriate- contribution from 
the sums already subscribed to my Fund by the Princes and people of 
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India. This.money I will band to Madame Chiang to be distributed as 
ahe may thinlc fit. I have fixed March the 2nd aa Ohina'a Day and invite 
everyrone to combine to make it a success" 

The date waa later altered to March 7. 

Messages Exchanged 

The following are the messages exchanged between Hie .Excellency Generali- 
saimo Chiang Kai-shek and His Excellency the Viceroy : 

From Bit Excellency Generalissimo Chiang Kai-thek dated February 81 : 

“On the eve of our departure for China, I wish to express our hearty apprecia¬ 
tion of the hospitality that you and Lady Linlithgow have shown to 
Madame Chiang and myself during onr visit to India. Although our stay has 
been short, yet I am glad that satisfactory decision has been reached on a 
plan for our concerted action againgt aggression and for the parts both 
nations are to play. 

“In leaving India I am taking away a with me a firm conviction 
that our two countries will spare nothing in striving for further consolidation 
of their joint war efforts and for the early destruction of the force of 
lawlessness." 

Bit Excellency the Viceroy replied : 

“I deeply appreciate Your Excellency's message, and assure you that 
Lady Linlithgow and I will long retain the happiest recollections of your 
visit and that of Madame Chiang. 

“I fully Bliare your satisfaction that substantial results have been achieved 
In concerting our joint action against aggression and in the close co-ordination 
of Military plane. 

"Hers in India we will take to heart and follow the good advice 
which Your Excellency has given us out of the plentltude of China’s 
bitter experiences. We will unite to resist the ruthless and brutal aggressor. 
We will stand shoulder to shoulder with the brave Chinese army and 
people whose strength is in Your Excellencies' wise and constant leadership^ 
Come what may, we will be with you nntil the Japanese power is 
utterly broken. • 

**I trust Your Excellency and Madame Chiang are well and rested after 
the fatigues of so crowded and strenuous a visit." 


The Tanaka Memorandum 

In this connection it will be intensting to read the Tanaka 

Memorandum, a summary of which we give in the following pages:— 

General Tanaka, whose name is associated with the infamous Tanaka 
Memorandum, whose public record was one of organised trencbeiy, brigandage 
and clandestine murder, became the Prime Minister of Japan in 1927. Under 
bim the first step was taken to install the war-mongers Tads and Doihara 
in important posts in the Government. As Vice-Chief of the General Staff 
and Minister of War during the fruitless Siberian expedition, Tanaka 
embezzled several millions of secret service funds. Yet. he became Premier 
and concurrently Foreign Minister in 1927 largely through the good offices 
of the equally unscrupulous Viscount Miura, the murderer of the Queen 
of Korea. 1 

The most important event of bis Premiership was the assasBlnstioD in 

1928 of Chang Tso Lin, the nationalist warlord of Manchuria. It was 

plotted and carried out at his - instance bv Colonel Doihara who with 

General Tads waa responsible for the undeclared war in Maiichuria in 1930. 
The assassination eventually led to Tanaka's resignation, and immediately 
after this he found himself and- his colleagues bo much involved in 
administration _ irregularities that fearing prosecution and replacement as head 
of the Heiyakai Party, he mysteriously committed hart kiri In September 1929. 

The following are extracts from the Memorandum prepared by General 
Tanaka in 1927 when he was Prime Minister of Japan, The document baa been 
sometimes described as ‘‘Japan’s Mein Kampi 1 ’:— - 
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"The three eastern provinces are politically the imperfect spot in the 

Far East. For the sake of self-protection, as well as the protection of the 
others, Japan cannot remove the difficulties in Eastern Asia unless , she 
adopts a policy of “Blood and Iron.” But in carrying out this policy we 
have to face the United States which has been turned against us end 
China’s policy of fighting poison with poison. In the future, if we want 
to control China, we must first crush the United States just as in the past 

we bad to fight in the Russo-Japanese War. But in order to conquer China, we must 
first couquer Manchuria and Mongolia. In order to conquer the world, we must first 
conquer China. If we succeed in conquering China, the rest of the Asiatio 
countries and the South Seas countries will fear us and surrender to us. 
Then the world will realize that Eastern Asia is ours and wilt not' dure 
to violate our rights. This is the plan left to us by Emperor Meiji, 
the success of which is essential to our national existence. 

“The way to gain actual rights in Manchuria and Mongolia is to use 
this region as a base and under the pretence of trade and commerce 

penetrate the reBt of China. Armed by the rights already secured we shall 
Beize the resources all over the country. Having China’s entire resources 
at our disposal we shall proceed to conquer ludia, the Archipelago- Asia 
Minor, Central Asia, and even Europe. But to get control of Manchuria 

and Mongolia is the first step if the Yomato race wish to distinguish 
themselves on continental Asia. Final success belongs to the country having 
raw materials ; the full growth of national strength belong to the 
country having extensive territory. If we pursue a positive policy to 
enlarge our rights in Manchuria and China, all these prerequisites of a 
powerful nation will constitute no problem. Furthermore, our surplus population 
of 700,000 each year will also be taken care of. If we want to inaugurate 
a new policy and secure the permanent prosperity of our empire, a positive policy 
towards Manchuria and Mongolia is the only way. 

Technique 01 Penetration 

“’While the sovereign rights are not clearly defined and while the Chinese 
and the Soviet Governments are engaging their attention elsewhere, it is our 
opportunity quietly to build our influence. Once we have purchased most of 
the laDd there, there will be no room for dispute as to whether Mongolia 
belongs to the Japanese or the Mongolians. Aided by our military powers, we 
shall realize our positive policy. In order to carry out this plain, we 
should appropriate Yen 1,000,000 from the “secret funds” of the Army Depart¬ 
ment’s budget so that four hundred retired officers disguised as teachers 
and Chinese citizens may be sent into Outer and Inner Mongolia to mix 
with the people, to gain the confidence of the Mongolian princes, to acquire 

from them rightB of pasturage and miuing and to lay the foundation of our 

national interests for the next hundred years. 

“Since the annexation of Korea, we have had very little trouble. But 
President Wilson’s declaration of the self-determination of races alter 

the European War has been like a divine revelation to the suppressed peoples. 

“The Koreans are no exception. The spirit of unrest has permeated the 
whole country. Both because of the freedom they enjoy in Manchuria due 
to an incompetent police syBtem and because of the richness of the country, 
there ore now in the three Eastern Provinces no leBs than 1,000,000 Koreans. 

“The unlooked for development is fortunate for our country indeed. 

From a military and economic standpoint, it has greatly strengthened our 
influence. From another standpoint it gives new hope for the administra¬ 
tion of the Koreans. They will both be the vanguard for the colonization 

of virgin fields and furnish a link of contact with the Chinese people. 

On the one hand, we could utilize the naturalised Koreans to purchase 
land for rice cultivation, on the other, we could extend to them financial 
aid through the Co-operative Society, the South Manchuria Railway, etc., so 
that they may serve as the spearhead ot our economic penetration. 

"This will give relief to our problem of food supply, as well as 

open a new field of opportunity for any eventuality. They _ are different 

from those naturalized Japanese in California and South America.. They are 
naturalized as Chinese ouiy for temporary convenience. "When their numbers 
reach two million and a half or more, they can be instigated to military 
activities whenever there is the necessity, and under the pretence of suppressing 
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the Koreans we could bear them aid. As not all the Koreans are nature* 
lized Chinese, the world will not be able to tell whether it is the Chinese 
Koreans or the Japanese Koreans who create the trouble. Wo can always 
sell the dog’s meat with a sheep’s head as a Bign-board. 

Transportation la Mother Of Defence 

' Transportation is the mother of national defence, the assurance of 
victory and the citadel of economic development. 

It is a pity that our railroads are mostly in Sonth Manchuria, which cannot 
reach the sources of wealth in the northern parts. Moreover, there are too many 
Chinese inhabitants in South Manchuria to be whole-some for our military ana 
economic plans. If we wish to develop the natural resources and strengthen 
our national defence, we must build railroads, we shall be able to send more 
people (Japanese) into Northern Manchuria. 

From this vantage ground we cad manipulate political and economio develop¬ 
ments in South Manchuria, aa well strengthen our national defence in the 
interesta of the peace and order of the Far East, Furthermore, the South 
Manchurian Railway was bnilt mainly for economic purposes. It lacks encircling 
lines necessary for military mobilization and transportation. 

From no it on we must take military purpose as our object and bnild circuit - 
lines to circle the heart of Manchuria and Mongolia in order that we may hamper 
China’s military, political and economio developments there on the one hind, end 
prevent the penetration of Russian influence on the other. This is the key to our 
continental policy, 

“Trouble is Out Chance” 


Fortunately for ns, the financial conditions in Fengticn Province are in great 
disorder, which the authorities cannot improve nnless we come to their succour. 
This ie our chance. We should take positive steps until we have reached our 
goal in railroad development. Moreover if we manipulate the situation, the 
Fengtien bank-notes will depreciate to an inconceivable degree. In that event, the 
bankruptcy of Fengtien wilt be a matter of time. The development of Manchuria 
and Mongolia will do out of the question for.them. 

Jspsn And Russia 

The Russian plana are designed to strengthen the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and thereby to extend its imperialistic schemes. For tbia reason the railways 
projected mostly run east and west. 

For although the power of Soviet Russia ie declining, her ambition In 
Manchuria and Mongolia has not diminished for a minute. Every step she takes 
is intended to obstructs our progress and to injure the South Manchuria Railway. 

We must do our utmost to guard against her influence, we ehould use the 
Fengtien Government as a wedge to check her southern advance. 

By pretending to check the southern advance of Soviet Russia as a first step, 
we could gradually force our way into North Manchuria and exploit the natural 
resources there. We shall then be able to prevent the spread of Chinese influence 
on the south and arrest the advnnce of Soviet Russia on the north. 

In our straggle against the political and economio influence of Soviet Russia, 
we should drive China before us and direct the events from behind. 

Meanwhile, we should still secretly befriend Russia in order to hamper the 
growth of Chinese influence. It was largely with this purposo in view that Btron 
Goto of Kata’s cabinet invited Jofle to our country and advocated tho resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Russia. 

Proposed New Railways 

Tungliso-Jehol Railway: This lino is 447 miles long and will cost yen 
60,000,000, When it is completed it will be of great value to our development of 
Inner Mongolia. Ab s matter of fact, this is the moBl important of oil the railways 
In the whole undertaking. 

According to the careful surveys of the War Department there are in Inner 
Mongolia large tracts of land suitable for rice cultivation. After proper development 
there will be room for at least 20 millions of our people. Besides, there is the 
possibility of turning out 2,010,000 heed of cattle which nmy be transported by 
railways for food supply and for purpose of exporting to Europe and America. 
Wool is also a special product. While the sheep in Japan yield only two catties ot 
wool per head per year, the sheep in Mongolia can yield six catties. 
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The South Manchuria Railway has made many experiments > all of which 
confirm this fact. . ■ • . • 

Besides, the wool is many times better than that of Australia. Its low 
cost and high quality combined with its substance in quantity make Mongolia 
a potential source of great wealth. When this industry is enhanced by the 
facilities of railway department, the total production will increase at least 
ten'fold. 

England Mont Not Enow 

We have withheld this knowledge from the rest of the world, lest 
England and America compete with us for it. Therefore: we must first of 
ail control the transportation and then develop wool industry. By the time 
the other countries know about it, it would be already too late to do 
anything. 

With this railroad in our hands, we can develop the wool industry 
not only for our own use, but also for exporting to Europe and America. 
Furthermore, we can realize our desire of joining band with Mongolia. 
This railway iB a matter of life and death to our policy in Mongolia. Without 
it Japan can have no part in Mongolia's development, 

Bussfa Again 

Suolun-Tauan Bailway : This line is 136 miles long and will coat 
Yen 10,000,000. Looking into the future of Japan, a war with Bassia over 
the plains of north Manchuria is inevitable. 

From a military standpoint, this line will not only enable us to threaten 
Russia's rear but also to curtail its reinforcement for North Manchuria. 

“The Chinese Nuisance"* 

But the danger of this line is that it might provide facilities for Chinese 
migration into a new region and spoil our own policy. 

Look at our experience with the South Manchuria Railway. Hasn’t 
that served the interest of Chiua ? The redeeming feature, however, ' is the 
fact that the land and mines along this railway are in the possession of Mongolian f 
princes. 

If we can gain possession of them first, we need have no worries 
about Chinese migration. Moreover we can make the princes pass laws 
discriminating againBt Chinese immigrants. When life there is made miserable 
for the Chinese, they will naturally leave for places afar. There are other 
methods to bar the Chinese, 

Only if we try hard enough, no Chinese footprints will be found on 
Mongolian territory. 

Schedule Of Conquest 

Now they can go on the trunk line directly from Chtngchinkang 

via the Siberian Railway. When we are in control of this great syetera of trails' 
portation, we need make no secret of our designs on Manchuria and 
Mongolia according to the third step of Meiji's plans. The Yamato 

Race is then embarked on the journey of world conquest. According to 
the last will of Meiji our first step was to conquer Formosa and the second 
step to annex Korea. Having completed both of these, the third step is 
yet to be taken and that is the conquest of Manchuria. Mongolia and China. 
When thiB is done, the rest of Asia including the South Sea Islands will be 
at our feet. That these injunctions have not been carried out even, now, Is 
a crime of your bumble servants. 

U. S. an Obstacle 

For the sake of eelf-presorvation, and as a warning to China and the 
rest of the world, we must fight America sometime. The American Asiatic 
Squadron stationed in the Philippines iB but within a Btone’s throw from Tsushima 
and Senohima. If they send submarines to these quarters, our supply of 
foodstuffs and Taw materials from Manchuria and Monogolia will be ent 
off entirely. But if the Kirin Hueining. Railway is completed, we 6hall 
have a large circuit line through all Manchuria and Korea and a small circuit 
line through North Manchuria. We shall have access iu all directions gaining 
freedom for the transportation of soldiers and supplies alike. Wheu our 
supplies are transported through thiB line to our ports at Tsuraga and 
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Niigaya enemy submarine* will have no way of getting into Hie Japanese and 
Korean straits. We are then entirely free from interference. 

‘Belgium Of Far Bait" 

This is what is meant by making the Japanese sea the centre of onr 
national defence. Having secured the free transportation of food and raw 

materials, we shall have nothing to fear either from the American navy because 
of its size, or the Chinese or Russian Army because of their number. 
Incidentally, we shall be in a position to suppress the Koreans. Let me reiterate 
the fact that if we want to carry ont the New Continental Policy, we must 

build this line. Manchuria and Mongolia are the undeveloped countries in 
the East. Over this territory ws shall have to go to war with Soviet 

Russia sonner or later. The bsttle ground will ba Kirin. 

Manchuria and Mongolia are the Belgium of the Far East. In the Groat 
War, Belgium was the battlefield. In onr wan with Russia and tbs 
United States, we mast make Manchuria and Mongolia suffer the ravages. As 
it is evident that we have to violate . the neutrality of . these territories, 
we cannot help building the Kirin*Hneining and Changhin-Talai Railways 
in order that we may be militarily prepared. In lime of war we can easily 
increase onr forces and in time of peace we can migrate thousands upon 
honsands people into this region and work on the rice fields. This line 

offers the key to economic development as well as to military conquests. 

Killing Chinese Indnstry 

1. No amonnt of China’s agitation can matter in the least to onr industrial 
developments. 

2. Furthermore, we ought to assist onr people in oil business by extending 
to them financial credit, so that the oil industry of the Chinese will be forced 
ont of the market. 

3. However, the Chinese are adepts in learning onr tricks and besting ns at 
onr own game. We have yet found no way by wbich^we can compete successfully 
with them in oil-making and sailbosd transportation. 

4. Another thing we should be careful about is teaching the Chinese 
onr industrial methods. In the past we have established factories in 
Manchuria and Mongolia and carried on industries near the source of raw 
materials. This gave to the Chinese the opportunity of learning our secrets 
and establishing competitive factories of their own. 

Hereafter we should ship the raw materials bftek home and do the 
manufacturing there, and then ship the finished products for sale in China 
and other countries. 

In this way we shall gain in three ways : (1) provide work for our 
unemployed at home, (2) prevent the influx of the Chinese into Mancharia 
and Mongolia, and (3) make it impossible for the Chinese to imitate our 
new Industrial methods. 

5. Because of the handicaps of the monetary system, people in Centra! 
and South China always buy beans and beancakes from their . one people. 
We have no chance against them. In consequence, we cannot conquer the 
whole of China. 

6. With the Bilver standard in existence, the Chinese Government 
can increase their notes to counteract onr gold notes. Consequently, our 
bonks will fail to carry out the mission of extending our country's influence. 

7. We can acquire rights in real property and natural resources and 
defeat the- credit of the Chinese silver notes. The Chinese will be unable 
to compete with ua ; and the currency of the whole of Manchuria and Mongolia 
will be in our control. 

The Ballroad To Political Power 

The 8outh Manchuria Railway Company functions in Manchuria as the Governor 
General of Korea did there before the annexation. 

In order to build up our new Continental Empire, we must change 
the organization of the Company so as to break sway from the present 
difficulties. The _ functions of this Company nre varied and important. Every 
change of cabinet involves a change of the administration of tbe South 
Manchurian Railway, and conversely every activity of the South Manchurian 
Railway also has important consequences on tue Cabinet. This 1 b because the South 
Manchuria Railway is semi-governmental with final authority resting with the Cabinet. 
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For this reason, the Powers invariably look npon this railway as a 

purely political or nan rather than a business enterprise. Whenever a new 
move is made for the development of Manchuria and Mongolia, the 

Powers would invoke the Nine-Power Treaty to thwart the plan of 
the South Manchuria Bailway, This has greatly damaged the interests of 
our Empire. 

Blinding The World ' ' 

On account of these reasons, the South- Manchuria Railway should be 

radically re-organised. AH appurtenant enterprises which are profit-making 

should be made independent companies unde the wings of the South 
Manchuria Railway, so that we may take determined steps in the conquest 
of Manchuria and Mongolia. 

On the other hand, Chinese, Europeans and Americans should be invited 
to invest money in the South Manchuria Railway on the condition that we 
have a controlling share of its stocks. In that event the control of the 
Company is in onr hands, and our mission from the empire can be 
discharged more vigorously. In short, by inviting international . participation 
in the South Manchuria Railway, we can blind the eyes of the world. 
Having achieved that, we can push our advance in Manchuria and Mongolia 
at our will, free ourselves from the restraint of the Nine-Power Treaty 
and strengthen our activities in that country with foreign capital. 

When we can have sufficient iron and steel for our own Industries, 
we shall have acquired the secret of becoming the leading nation in the 
world. Thus strengthened, we can conquer both the East and the West. 
In order to attain this goal, the iron works must be separated from the 
South Manchuria Railway. Such unified control will keep China from preventing 
us from becoming self-sufficient in iron and steel. 

• Wanted More Petroleum 


Another important commodity which we lack is petroleum. It is also 
essential to the existence of a nation. Fortnnately, there lie in the 
Fushum Coal Mine 6,200,000,000 tons of shale oil, from every hundred cattieB of 
which six catties of crude oil may be extracted. 

By means of Araerioan machinery, every hundred catties will yield nine catties 
of refined oil good for motor cars and battleships. 

At present Japan imports from foreign countries 700.000 tons of mineral ' 
oils every year valued at Yen 69,00,000. Those figures are on the increase. 
As there are 50 billiou tons of shale in the Fnshun Mines, the yield 
calculated at five per cent would be 250,000,000 toos ; at nine per cent, 
450,000,000 tons of oil. Taking an average of the two, the yield would be 
350,000,000 tone and assuming the value of the oil to be fifteen yen 

a ton, the oil Bhale contained in the Fushun Mine would bring us Yen 


6,250.000,000. , 

This will be a great industrial revolution for us. From the standpoint 
of national defence and national wealth, petroleum is a great factor. Having 
the iron and petroleum of Manchuria, our army and navy will become 
impregnable walls of defence. That Manchuria and Mongolia are the heart 
and liver of our empire is a truthful Baying. For the sake of our empire, we 
should be congratulated. , . , ...... 

Aa to Cultural undertakings such as hospitals, sohools and philanthropic 
institutions, they are our signal towers in the advance into Manchuria and 
Mongolia. They are the institutions for spreading our national prestige and power. 
More specifically, they are the basis for rights and privileges. 

The slogan of "Equal Opportunity" helps us to get foreign loans as 
well as to dispel suspicion of our designs in North Manchuria. At any rate, 
we shall need foreign capital to develop our continental empire. When the 
South Manchurian Railway is open to foreign investments, the powers will 
be clad to lend more to ue and China can do nothing to block it* This 
is an excellent way to further our plans in Manchuria. We Bhould lose no time 

in doing it. . _ . . ., 

Break Russo-Chinese Friendship 


Moreover, both Russia and ourselves have been increasing armaments. Gn 
accdunt of geographical positions, we have conflicting interests. _ ...... 

If we want to obtain the wealth of North Manchuria and to build 
np the new Continent according to the will of Emperor Meiji, wa must 

28 
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rash oar people into North Manchuria first and seek to break the friendship 
between Russia and Ohina. 

Organised Exploitation Of Hanehnrla 

Oar exploitation of Manchnria takes a variety of forma. Often those in 
authority take such different views that even the moat profitable undertaking for oar 
country cannot be carried out 

Because of the lack of speed, our secrete are often exposed and are 
used as propaganda material by the Mukden Government ' much to the 

detriment of our country in international relations. Whenever a new 

undertaking ie projected in Manchuria and Mongolia, it will become the 

subject of discussion of tens of meetings and conferences in Dairen. Not 

only the approval of the four-headed government there is necessary, but also 
the sanction of the cabinet at home has to be secured before anything can be 
carried out. 

Because of all these obstacles, any nndertaking will take months and 
months before any definite results are seen, la the process it is possible 

for the Chinese to employ Japanese adventurers and to steal our secrets 
so that before a project is launched it ia often reported to the Chinese 
and in turn it becomes common property of the world. We are suddenly 

brought under the check of the world opinion, and more than once 
we have incurred hardship in putting into practice our polioy towards Manohuria 
and Mongolia. 

Furthermore, the opposition party has also made capital oat of what they 
find in these regions in order to attack the government. All these have many serious 
results ia connection with onr diplomatic relations. 

Henceforth, we mast change our practice in order to proceed adroitly. 
The centre of control mast be in Tokyo. That will (1) ensure secrecy, 

(2) atop China from knowing beforehand onr plana, (3) avoid the snspicione 

of the powers before a thing is done, (4) unify the multiple control in 
Manchuria and (5) bring the government agencies in Manchuria and Mongolia 
in close touch with the Central government so' aa to deal with China 

with undivided power. 

For these reasons we should follow the origioal plan for absorbing 
Korea laid down by [to and Ketsura and establish a Colonial Department 

the special function of which is to look after expansion in Manchuria and Mongolia. 

The administration of Formosa, Korea and Baghalien Island may be 
its nominal function, bnt our expansion in Manchuria and Mongolia is its 
real purpose. This will blind the eyas of the world on the one hand and forestall 
the disclosure of secrete on the other. 

Fooling International Opinion 

It is my personal conviction that the fact that the absorption of 
Korea could not be effected during the administration of Ito was due to 

the lack of a special office for control. Therefore, there were always 

differences of opinion and Becret policies were impossible. Such a state of affairs 
played into the hand of international obstruction and Korean opposition. 

Then n nnmber of propagandists went to Europe and America as well as 
Korea itielf, declaring that we firmly respected the independence of Kores 
and bad no designs on an inoh of Korean territory. The result of their 
work was the recovery of interoatiooal confidence. After that, a colonial department 
was established under the pretence of Formosa. Then we seised the opportunity 
and the object was gained. 

It goes to - prove that in order to undertake colonisation and immigration, 
a special office for it is absolutely necessary. Moreover, the creation of a now 
empire in Mongolia and Manchuria ia of utmost importance to the existence of Japan. 
It is necessary to have a special colonial office in order that the politics in 
that vast territory may be controlled from Tokyo. 

The officers in tbe field should only take orders ; they should not 
interfere with the execution of policies where tiey please. This will ensure 
secrecy ; and the opposition nation have no chance of getting into secrets 
of our colonial activities. Then onr movement regarding Mongolia and 
Manchuria will be beyond the reaoh of International public opinion, and ,we 
shall be free from interferences. 



British War Cabinet’s Proposals 

For Creation of an Indian Union 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ Million 

•‘The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Stafford Grippe, a member of the British War Cabinet 
with party arrived at Karachi by air on the 22nd. March and at New Delhi 
on the 28rd. March to discuss with the leaders of Indian opinion conclusions 
which the War Cabinet have unitedly reached in regard to India, and to ascertain 
whether these conclusions will be generally acceptable to Indian opinion. Sir 
Stafford, who arrived by air from England, was accompanied by Mr. F. F. 
Turnbull (of the India Office and Secretary to the Secretary of State), temporarily 
attached to Sir Stafford CrippB’ Mission, Mr. A. D. K. Owen and Mr. Graham 
Spry. Messrs. Owen and Spry are personal assistants to Sir Stafford and 
members of the War Cabinet staff. Mr. Owen is an economist and was Secretary, 
Political and Economic Planning, a non-official organisation, and is an expert 
on social services. Mr, Spry is a Canadian businessman in London. 

Cripps At Delhi Press Conference 

At a Press Conference in New Delhi on March 28, ehortly after his arrival af 
the Imperial Capital, Sir Stafford Cripps said : 

"Obviously it would not be appropriate for me to say anything further about 
the precise nature of the proposals at this stage beyond the indications which 
were given by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons. Their chief object^ 
is to set out finally and with precision the practical steps which His Majesty’s 
Government propose as the method of fulfilling their past promises of self- 
government to the Indian peoples. We believe that a generally acceptable line 
of practical action can be laid down now, and that thru the main obstacle to 
India's full co-operation in her own defence will hare been removed.” 

"A Great Friend Of India” 

"We feel confident that with the political atmosphere thus clarified the 
leading political organisations will be enabled to put forward their maximum 
effort in preserving their country from the brutalities of aggreBBion. How best 
their effective participation in the counsels of their country can be immediately 
arranged will be another matter for discussion. 

“I have come here because I- am, as I have always been, a great friend and 
admirer of India and because I want to piny my part as a member of the War 
Cabinet in reaching a final settlement of the political difficulties which have long 
vexed our relationships. Once these questions are resolved, and. I hope they may 
be quickly and satisfactorily resolved, the Indian peoples will be enabled to 
associate themselves fully and freely not only with Great Britain and the other 
Dominions but with our great Allies, Russia, China, and the Onited States of 
America so that together we can assert our determination to preserve the liberty 
of the peoples of the world. 

“There is no time to lose and no time for long discussions. I am sure that 
in the circumstances of today the leaders of the main parties and interests in 
India will be ready to take quiok decisions. 

“My intention is to Btay at Delhi for two weeks, for there are many urgent 
and important matters to be attended to in ‘.England, and I believe that within 
that time, with energy and goodwill, the essentials of success can be achieved. 
During so short a visit I shall, of course, not be able to travel about -in the country 
and see everyone I should like to 1 meet. I hope that my friends in Iudia will 
understand that my time is short and will forgive me if I am unable to see 
them before I leave. 

“My association in the past haB been more close with my friends in the 
Congress than with the members of other parlies or communities, but I am fully 
impressed with the need in any Bcheme for the future of India to meet the deep 
anxieties which undoubtedly exist among the Muslims and the other communities. 

I shall therefore embark upon my task with a mind equally open to all points 
of view— Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, and others, I believe that the proposals of the 
War Cabinet will appeal to the Indian leaders since they are the unaniraoue 
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result of the deliberations of • bod; of people who were known In the past to have 
widely differing outlooks upon the Indian question. » 

Appeal To Press * 

"I shall be spending the first two days with the Viceroy, who has eordially 
welcomed my mission, and shall then hare the opportunity of meeting the 
Commander-in-Chief and other members of the Executive Council and the provincial 
governors. The Indian National Congress, the Muslim League, the Ohamber 
of Princes and the Hindu Mahaaabha have been asked to nominate their own 
representatives to hold discussions with me, and representative of the Sikhs, the 
Literal Party, and the Scheduled Castes have also been invited to meet me. 1 
shall of coarse see other representative people including provincial premiers. 

“I am confident that both the Indian Press and the Press in other interested 
countries will give their help in the great cause of Indian self-government and 
defence and will not by untimely speculation or by the spreading of uninformed 
and illconsidered rumours prejudice the chance of a succesefulseUlement of the 
outstanding issues.” 

British War Cabinet's Proposals 

The following are the conclusions of the British War Cabinet which Sir Stafford 
Crippa brought with him for discussion with Indian leaders :— 

His Majesty’s Government having considered the anxieties expressed in 

this country and in India as to the fulfilment of promises made in 
regard to the future of India have decided to lay down in precise and 

clear terms the steps which they propose shall be taken for tne earliest 
possible realisation of self-government in India. The object ia the creation 

of a new Indian Union -.which Bball constitute a Dominion associated with 

the United Kingdom and oilier Dominions by a common allegiance to the 
Crown bnt equal to them in every respect, in no way subordinate in any aspect of 
its domestic or external affairs. 

His Majestv’s Government, therefore, mtke the following Declaration :— 

(a) Immediately upon the cessation of hostilties steps shall be taken to 
set up in India in the manner described hereafter an elected body charged with 
the task of framing a new Constitution for India. 

(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for the participation of Indian 
States in the Constitution-making body 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement forthwith 
.the Constitution so framed subject only to :— 

(i) The right of any province of British India that ia .not prepared to 
accept the new constitution to retain iis present constitutional position, provision 
beiDg made for ite subsequent accession if it so decides. 

Complete Transfer of Responsibility 

With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire, His Majesty's 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new Constitution giving them 
the same full status as the Indian Union and arrived at by a procedure 

analogous to that here laid down. 

(ii) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated between His 

Majesty’s Government and the Constitution-making body. This treaty will 

cover all necessary .matters arising out of the oomplete transfer of responsibility 
from British to Indian bands : it will make provision, in accordance with 
undertakings given bv Hie Majesty’s Government, for the protection of racial 
and religious minorities f bnt will not impose any restriction on the power 
of the Indian Union to decide in future its relationship to other Member 
States of the British Commonwealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State electa, to adhere to the Constitution 

it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of ite treaty arrangements so far as this 
may be required in the new situation. 

a The Constitution-making body shall be composed as follows pnless 
era of Indian opinion in the principal communities agree upon some other 
form before the end of hostilities s— 

-ii I * nmedi * t * , y np0D result being known of provincial elections which 

wtll be necessary at the end of hostilities, the entire membership of ■ tlio 
Lower Houses of Provincial Legislatures shall as a single electoral college 
proceed to the election of the Constitution-making body by the system ot 
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proportional representation. This new .body shall be in number about 110th of the 
number of the electoral college. 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the same proportion 
to their total population as in the case or representatives of British India as a 
whole and with the same powers as British Indian members. 

(e) During the critical period which now faces India and until the new 
Constitution can be framed His Majesty's Government must inevitably bear the 
responsibility for and retain the control and direction of the defence of India 
aB part of their world war effort, but the task of organising to the full the 

military, moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility 
of the Government of India with the co-operation of the peoples of India. 

His Majesty’s Government deBire and invite the immediate and effective 
participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people 

in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and of the United 

Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give their active and constructive 
help in the discharge of a task which is vital and essential for the' future 
freedom of India 

Cripps’ Broadcast On The Proposals 

_ The following is the text of the broadcast talk by Sir Stafford Cripps from the 
Delhi station of the All India Radio on March 80, 1942 : 

I want tonight to give yon a short explanation of the document which 

was published in the Press this morning, and which gives the proposal of 

the British War Cabinet for the future of India, a document unanimously agreed 
upon by every member of that Cabinet. 

First of all you will want to know what object we had in view. 

Well, we wanted to make _ it quite dear, and beyond any possibility of 
doubt or question, that the British Government and the British people desire the 
Indian peoples to have full self-government, with a Constitution as free in every 
respect aB our own in Great Britain or bb of any of the great Dominion members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. In the words of the draft 

Declaration, India would be, "associated with the United Kingdom and other 
Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown but equal to them in every respect, 
in no way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic or external affnirs.” 

There is, however, an existing Constitution which regulates the Central and 
Provincial Governments of India and everyone agrees that in these troublous 
times we cannot here and now set about forging a new Constitution. It is 
far too important a matter for the future of India to be improvised in a hurried way^ 

The principle on which these proposals are based iB that the new Constitution- 
should be framed by the elected representatives of the Indian peoples themselves. 
So we propose that immediately hostilities are ended a Constitution-making body 
should be set up consisting of elected representatives from British India, and if the 
Indian States wish, as we hope they will, to become part of the new Jndian 
Union, they too will be invited to send their representatives to this Constitution- 
making body, though, if they do, that will not, of itself, bind them to become 
members of the Union. That is the broad outline of the future. 

Defence of India 

Now what is to happen io the meantime ? 

The British people are determined to do their utmost for the defence of India 
and we are confident that in that great task the Indian peoples of all races and 
religions are eager to play their full part. Let me read to you what the statement 
saye on this point— 

"(e) During the critical period which now faces India and until the new 
Constitution can be framed, His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
responsibility for, end retain tbe control and direction of, the defence of Iudia 
aa part of their world war effort, but the task of organising to the full the military, 
moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility of the Government 
of India with the oo-operafion of the peoples of India Bis Majesty’s Government 
desire and invite the immediate and effective participation of the leaders of the 
principal sections of the Indian people in the counsels of their country, of the 
Commonwealth and of the United Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give 
their active and constructive help in the discharge of a task which is vital and 
essential for the future freedom of India.” So ends the document. 

The Governor-General whose task it is to form the Central Government of 
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India has done hia utmost to assist me with my mission, and I am certain that 
the Indian leaders can rely upon him to find the best way in consultation with 
them for '.carrying .out the general principle laid down in the clause that I have 
just read to you. 

“The Moat Vital Question” ' 

So much for the general' framework of the proposals. But as we all 
know, the most vital and difficult question is that which concerns the interests 
of the various communities amongst the Indian peoples. 

I will not attempt to go- into any of the historical origins of these difficulties ; 
let us instead look at them as a present fact. In the great sub-continent 
of India there is more than one people there are many peoples and races, 
as there are in the great sub-continent of Russia. Our object is to give to 
the Indian peoples full self-government with complete freedom sa to how 
they will devise end organise their own Constitution. 

There are those who claim that India should form a single united 
country, there are others who Bay it should be divided np into two, three or 
more separated countries. There are those who claim that Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy should be very wide with but few centrally controlled federal services ; 
others stress the need for centralisation in view of the growing complexity of 
economic development, 

These and many other and various ideas are worthy to be explored and 
debated, but it is for the Indian peoples and not for any outside authority, 
to decide under which of these forme India will in the future govern herself. 

If the Indian peoples ask onr help it will of coarse _ hie gladly given but 
it ia for you, the Indian peoples, to discuss and decide upon your future 
Constitution. We shall look on with deep interest and hope that your 
wisdom will guide you truly in this great adventure. 

We ask yon therefore to -come together all religions and races—in a Con¬ 
stitution-making body as soon as hostilities are over to frame, your own 
Constitution. 

We have specified the form which that body will take^ unless, and this >■ 
an important point, the leaders of the principal sections of Indian opinion agree 
between themselves before the end of hostilities npon some other and better form. 

Single Constitution 

That Constitution-making body will have as its object the framing of a single 
Constitution for the whole of India—that is, of British Indian together with such 
of the Indian States as may decide to joio in. 

But we realise this very simple fact. If yon want to persuade a number of 
people who are inclined to be antagonistic to enter the same room, it is unwise 
to tell them that once they go in there is no way out—they are to be for ever 
locked in together. It is much wiser to tell them they can go in, and if they 
find they can’t come to a common decision, then there is nothing to prevent 
those who wish, from leaving again by another door. They are much more 
likely all to go in if they have knowledge that they can by their free will go 
out again if they cannot agree. 

Well, that ie what we say to the provinces of India. Oome together to frame 
a common Constitution—if you_ find after all your discussion and all the give 
and take of a Constitution-making assembly that yon cannot overcome your 
differences and that some provinces are still not satisfied with the constitution, 
then such provinces can go out and remain out if they wish and just the same 
degree of self-government and freedom will be available for them as for the 
Union itself, that is to say, complete self-government. 

We hope and expect to see an Indian Union strong and united, because it is 
founded upon the free consent of all its peoples, but it ia not for ua, Britishers, 
to dictate to you, the Indian peoples; you will work out and decide that problem, 
for yourselves. 

Appeal To Indian Leaders 

Bo we provide the menns and the road by which yon can attain that form 
of the absolute and united self-government that you desire at the earliest possible 
moment. In the past we have waited for the different Indian communities to 
come to a common decision as to how a new Constitution for a self-governing 
India should be framed and because there hss been no agreement amongst tne 
Indian leaders, the British Government have been accused by some of using 
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this fact to delay the granting of freedom to India. We are now giving the 
lead that has been aBked for and it is in the hands of Indians and Indians only 
whether they will accept that lend and so attain their own freedom. If they fail 
to accept thiB opportunity the responsibility for that failure must rest with them. 

We oak you to accept this fulfilment of our pledges in the past and it is 
that request that I have put before your leaders in the document which you have 
now seen. 

As regards the position of minority communities within the new Indian 
Union, I am confident that the constitution-making body will make just provision 
for their protection. But in view of the undertakings given to these minorities 
by His Majesty’s Government in the paBt we propose that in the Treaty, which, 
under the draft Declaration, will bo concluded between His Majesty’s Government 
and the OonBtitution-making body, the new Indian Union shontd undertake to 
protect the rights of these minorities. If there Bhould be any non-acceding 
provinces a similar treaty provision would be made in respect of minority comuni- 
ties within their borders. 

I have already indicated to you the position as to the immediate future. . 

The C-ln-C’s Position 

I know that His Excellency the Viceroy has the greatest hope that the 
acceptance in principle of this document by the leaders of Indinn opinion will 
make it possible for him to start forthwith upon the consultations which will 
enable him to implement the principle laid down in the last paragraph of the 
document which I have already read over to you. 

It contains one essential reservation—that in respect of the reponstbility for 
defence. This reservation does not mean that the Governor-General and bis 
Executive Gonncil will, or indeed could, be excluded from taking an effective share 
in the counsels for the defence of India. In this wide-flang war, defence cannot 
be localised in a single country and its preparation must permeate the activities 
of every department of Government and must demaud from every department 
the fullest co-operation. If His Majesty’s Government are to take full responsibility 
for the conduct of the naral, military and air defence of Indio, as it is their 
duty to do, then the defence of India must be dealt with by them as part of 
the world war effort in which they are now engaged, and the direction of that 
defence must rest in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief under the War Cabinet 
and their highest staff officers. But, aa I have already pointed out, the Government, 
of India must also have an effective share in the defence counsels and so we 
have decided that the Commander-in-Chief must retain his position as a Member 
of the Executive Council. . 

In order, however, that India may have her full voice in this central control 
of strategy defensive and offensive, not only in India itself but in all the 
inter-related theatres of war, we have invited the appointment of a representative 
Indian to the War Cabinet ana to the Pacific Council of the United Nations— 
that is one of the ways in which India will have her full say in the counsels 
of the Common-wealth and of the United Nations ns sn equal partner. And 
wheu it comeB to the making of the peace, India will appoint her own representa¬ 
tives to the Pence Conference Bide by side with those of the other free nations 
and so make her contribution to the building of a new world order. 

Definite And Precise 


I am confident that nothing further or more complete could be done towards 
the immediate realisation of the just claims and demands of the Indian peoples. 
Gur proposals are definite and precise. If they were to be rejected by the leaders 
of Iudian opinion, there would be neither the time nor the opportunity to 
reconsider thiB matter till after the war and it would be a bitter blow to the 
friends of India all over the world. , „ . 

I consider it a high honour that it has fallen to my lot to be the messenger 
of the War Cabinet in a matter of such vital and far-reaching importance to 
the future world order. I personally am convinced of the soundness and complete¬ 
ness of these proposals, and I have asked your leaders to give to them an 
unKruddne acceptance. 

There will still be difficulties perhaps—the result of the distrust which has 
erown up between ns in past years, but I ask you to turn your back upon 
tW past to accept our band, our hand of friendship and trust and allow us to 
join with you for the time being in working to establish and complete your 
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freedom and yoar self-government. This, u yon may know, has long been a cause 
dear to my heart and it ia with the greatest hopes that^I look to the events of the 
next few days which. may, if wisely handled, seal for ever your freedom 
and onr friendship, , 

Your country today ia in peril from a cruel aggressor, an aggressor whose 
hand haa soaked in blood and suffering great areas of China with ita friendly and 
democratic peoples, an aggressor allied to those nations who bare deluged with 
tragedy the once peaceful plains of Russia. Against those aggressors wa and the 
Allied Nations will fight to victory. 

The outlook is overcast for the moment but, believe me, 1 have no donbt as to 
the final result. Russia, the United States, China and Great Britain have resources 
which the Axis and ita allies can never defeat. 

We stand by onr duty, growing out of our put histories] associations, to 
give yon every protection that wa can. but with jour willing help and co operation 
this can be made more effective and more powerful. 

Let na enter upon this primary task of the defence of India in the now 
sure knowledge that when we emerge from the fire and travail of war It will 
be to bnild a free India upon foundations wrought by the Indian peoples them¬ 
selves, - and to forge a long, lasting and free friendship between onr two peoples. 
Regrets and recriminations as to the put can have no place beside the confident 
and sure hopes of the future, when a Free India will take her rightful place 
u a co-worker with the other free nations in that world reconstruction which 
alone can make the toil and suffering of the war worth while. Let the dead 
put bury 'its dead 1 And let us march together side by aide through the 
night of high endeavour and courage to the already waking dawn of a new world 
of liberty tor all the peoples. 

Resolution Of The Congress Working Committee 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congreu tea* 
held at Delhi from Marches to April 11, ISIS, It passed the following resolution 
on the draft proposals of the Britieh Government. Thjf resolution t cat however 
not released to the press till April 10th after the final failure of the negotiations. 
It w as communicated to Sir Stafford Crippt on April tnd. 

The Working Committee have given their full and earnest consideration to the 
proposals made by the British War Cabinet in regard to India and the elucidation 
thereof by Sir Stafford Crippa. ’t hese propouls, which have been made at the very 
lut hour because of the compulsion of events, have to be considered not only in 
relation to India’s demand for independence, but more especially in the present 
grave war crisis, with a view to meeting effectively the porila and dangers that 
confront India and envelop the world. 

The Congreu has repeatedly stated, ever Since the commencement of the War 
in September 1939, that tne people of India would line themselves with the pro¬ 
gressive forces of the world and usnme full responsibility to face the new problems 
and shoulder the new burdens that had ariseo, and it asked for the necessary 
conditions to ensbte them to do so to be crested. An essential condition was the 
freedom of India, for only the realisation of present freedom could light the flame 
which would iUnmine millions of hearts and move them to action. At the last 
meeting of the All India Congreu Committee, after the commencement of the War 
in the Pacific, it wu stated that: ‘Only a free and independent India can be in 
a position to underlake the defence of the country on a national basis and be of 
help in the furtherance of toe larger causes that are emerging from toe storm 
of war.’ 

The British War Cabinet’s new proposals relate principally to the future upon 
the ceuation of hostilities. The Committee, while recognising that self-determina¬ 
tion for the people of India ie accepted in principle in that uncertain future, regret 
that this is fettered and circumscribed and certain provisions have been introduced 
which gravely imperil the development of a free and united nation and the esta¬ 
blishment of a democratic State. Even the constitution-making body is so consti¬ 
tuted that the people’s right to self-determination is vitiated by the introduction of 
non-representative elements. The people of India have as a whole dearly demand¬ 
ed foil independence and the Congress has repeatedly deolared that no other status 
except tost of independence for the whole of India could be agreed to or could 
meet the essential requirements of the present situation. The Committee recognise 
tbst future independence may be implicit in the proposals but the accompanying 
provisions and restrictions are auch that real freedom may well become an illusion, 
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The complete ignoring of the ninety millions of the people of the Indian States 
and their treatment aa commodities at the disposal of their rulers iB a negation of 
both democracy and self-determination. While the representation of an Indian 
State in the constitution-making body ia fixed on a population basis, the people of 
the States have no voice in chooBing those representatives, nor are they to be 
eonBnlted at any stage, while decisions vitally affecting them are being taken. Snch 
States may in many ways become barriers to the growth of Indian freedom, 
enclaves where foreign authority etill prevails and where the possibility of main¬ 
taining foreign armed forces has been stated to be a likely contingency, and a 
perpetual menace to the freedom of the people of the State as well as of the rest 
of Ipdia. 

^ The acceptance beforehand of the novel principle of non-accession for a pro¬ 
vince is also a eevere blow to the conception of Indian unity and an apple of 
discord likely to generate growing trouble iu the provinces, and which may well 
lead to further difficulties in the way of the Indian States merging themselves in 
the Indian Union. The Congress has been wedded to Indian freedom and nnity 
and any break in that unity, especially in the modern world when people’s minds 
inevitably think in terms of ever larger federations, would be injurious to all 
concerned and exceedingly painful to contemplate. Nevertheless the Committee 
cannot think in terms of compelling the people in any territorial unit to remain in 
an Indian Union againBt their declared and established will. While recognising 
this principle, the Committee feel that every effort should be made to create condi¬ 
tions which would help the different unite in developing a common and co-operative 
national life. The acceptance of the principle inevitably involves that no changes 
should be made which result in fresh problems being created and compulsion being 
exercised on other substantial groups within that -area. Each territorial unit should 
have the fullest possible autonomy within the Union, consistently with a strong 
national State. The proposal now made on the part of the Brittsh War Cabinet 
encourages and will lend to attempts at separation at the very inception of a union 
and thus create friction just when the utmost co-operation and goodwill are most 
needed. This proposal has been presumably made to meet a communal demand, 
but it will have other consequences also and lead politically reactionary and 
obscurantist groups among different communities to create trouble and divert public 
attention from the vital issues before the country./*' 

Any proposal concerning the future of India must demand attention and 
sorutiny, bnt in today’s grave crisis, it is the present that counts, and even propo¬ 
sals for the future are important in so far aB they affect the present. The commi¬ 
ttee have necessarily attached the greatest importance to this aspect of the question, 
and on this nltimately depends what advice they should give to those who look to 
them for guidance. For the present the British War Cabinet’s proposals are vague 
and altogether incomplete, and it would appear that no vital changes in the present 
struoture are contemplated, It has been made clear that the Defence of India will in 
any event remain under British control. At any time defence is a vital subject; 
during war time it ib all important and covers almost every sphere of life and 
administration. To take away defence from the sphere of responsibility at this 
stage is to reduee that responsibility to a farce and a nullity, and to make it 
perfectly dear that India is not going to be free in any way and her Government 
fa not going to function as a free and independent government during the 
pendenoy of the War. The Committee would repeat that an essential and 
fundamental pre-requisite for the assumption of responsibility by the Indian people 
in the present, ia their realisation as a fact that they are free and are in charge 
of maintaining and defending their freedom. What iB most wanted is the 
enthusiastic response of the people which cannot be evoked without the fullest 
trust in them and the devolution of responsibility on them in the matter of 
defence. It is only thus that even at this grave eleventh hour it may be possible 
to calvaniBe the people of India to rise to the height of the. occasion. It is 
manifest that the present Government of Indio, as well os its provincial agencies, 
are lacking in competence, and are incapable of shouldering the burden of India a 
defence. It ia only the people of India, through their popular representatives, 
who may shoulder thia burden worthily. But that can only be done by present 
freedom, eod full responsibility being caBt upon them. 

The Committee, therefore, are unable to accept the proposale put forward on 

behalf of the British War Cabinet. „ ... ... 

Note: Sir Stafford Cripps, after receipt of the Working Committee resolution 
had an interview with the Congress President. With reference to the resolution 
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Sir Stafford Cripps told the Congress President that he took it that the resolution 
mill not be immediately released to the press. Be also told him that be would 
consult His Majesty’s Government 'as to what further step could be taken in 
order to meet the criticism of your Working Committee that under clause (a) 
of fft* draft declaration the defence of India would not fall to be f administered 
by a representative India .' 

Azad-Crippa Correspondence 

The full text of the correspondence that passed between the Congress 
President and' Sir Stafford Crippe in connection with the British Government’s J 
draft declaration is given below : 

. . New Delhi, March 30, 194$ 

My dear Maulana Sahib , . _ „ . 

I bad the opportunity of a short talk with H. E. the Viceroy last 
night, daring which he discussed with me his views as to the implementation of 
olause (e) of the draft declaration. 

It most be clearly understood that the final definition ot the division 
of responsibilities between Bie Majesty’s Government and the '.Government 
of India is as stated in paragraph (•) of the document. I propose to make 
the position as to this as dear as I can in my broadcast tonight. 

The Viceroy would be prepered to consult with Indian leaden on this 
basil to see whether it were possible to designate an Indian to some office 
connected with the Government of India’s defence responsibilities without 
in sny wsy impinging upon the function and duties of . the Commander* 
in-Chief either in fail capacity as supreme commander of the armed forces in India 
or as the member of the Executive-Council in charge of Defence. 

I give you this information as you pat the question to me when last I had 
the pleasure of seeing you. 

Touts sincerely 
(Sd.) R. Stafford Oripps 

The Congress President received wiree from 8hri Shanti Kumar Narottam 
Morarjee and others drawing hie attention to the fact that while Sir Stafford 
Cripps had invited the representatives cf British Commercial interests for a 
discussion with him he had sent no suoh invitation to the Indian Commercial 
interests. The President sent a copy of the wire from Shri Morarjee to Sir Stafford 
Cripps and invited his attention to the just complaint of the Indian Commercial 
community. Sir Stafford Cripps sent the following reply : 

New Delhi, March 81 1948 

My Dear Maulana Sahib 

Thank you for yont letter of to-day. The reply whioh I gave at my press 
conference, and to which Mr. Morarjee refers in the telegram yon have sent me, 
was I assure yon not intended u> convey any lack of appreciation of the importance 
of Indian Commercial interest. I was dealing with the position in regard to 
European Commercial interesta if the proposals which I have been discussing with 
you and the other leaders are given effect, and I said that I had seen representatives 
of the Enropesn community because the interest* of that community might be 
affected. After ail, the Europeans are a minority element in India who in 
entitled to be heard in eneb discussions as at present, not only in regard to their 
business interests but on other matters. Indian business interests will presumably 
be able to make their voice heard in the Constitution making Body through those 
members of the Provincial legislature who represent their interests, and then would 
be the time and place at which their interests would have to receive consideration. 
It doea not seem to me that it would really be helpful to the discussions I have 
come here to hold to see Mr. Morarjee although I would have been happy to do so 
if I bad been able to stay here longer than I can on this occasion. 

I am exceedingly sorry that my letter of yesterday should have been delayed 
in reaching you. My Secretary took it to Birla House in the belief that tha 
Working Committee waa meeting there and understood that it would be immedi¬ 
ately communicated to you. 

Yours very sincerely 
(Sd) Stafford Cripps 
New Delhi, April 1, 1949 

Dear Maulana Sahib 

I understand from the. Hindu press that difficulties are still in the mind of 
Congress as to tbs question of the responsibility for the Defenoe of India. 
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I have dona what I could to clarify this point but as I think it would be 
a tragedy if negotiations were to break down upon any misunderstanding of the 
position 1 should like to suggest that I should ask the Commander-in-Chief to 
meet/yourself and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru with myself in order that he may 
expjdin fully to you the’technical difficulties of the situation and in order 
that you may make to him any suggestions yon wish as to the division 
of responsibilities in this sphere of government; Unfortunately he is at the 
moment away at Calcutta but he is expected back on Saturday next at the 
latest (and possibly earlier). If you consider this a helpful suggestion— 
as I hope yon will—I will ask him the moment he returns whether he will be 
prepared to attend such a meeting and I do not anticipate that there will be any 
difficulty about it. 

1 am aure you will realise that I do not want to be met with an impasse if 
there is any reasonable way out. 

• Yours sincerely 

(Sd.) R. Stafford Cripps 

New Delhi, April 1, 19 it 

My Dear Sir Stafford 

I have your Letter of today’s date, for which I thank you. 

If you so desire it, I shall gladly meet the Commander-in-chief and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru will, I hope, be able to accompany me. 

My Committee have already arrived at a decision in regard to the proposals 
communicated by you to us. It was my intention to send this to you this evening, 
or possibly to take it over in person, in case you wished to discuss any point 
contained in it. This decision naturally covers other points sIbo apart from 
Defence. I hope to Bend it to you some time today. If you wiBh to meet me 
again in regard to this I shall gladly meet you. 

In your letter you refer to the ‘'Hindu Press.” I do not know what exactly 
you mean by this. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad 

New Delhi, April 1 , 19it 

My dear Maulana Sahib 

Thank you very much for your letter. 

I will make the arrangement for the meeting with the Commander-in-chief 
the moment he returns. 

As to the document you are Bending over, I understand this expresses the 
views of the Congress Working Committee upon the proposals, but that it is not 
intended to be a definite and final statement as to the Congress attitude, in view of 
onr meeting agaiD. 

• I should be most gTateful if you could come over and see me with regard to 
it tomorrow morning at 10 a. m. 

I apologise for the reference to the “Hindu Press.” I was referring to the 
Hindustan Times amongst other papers. 

Yonrs sincerely 
(Sd.) B. Stafford Cripps 

New Delhi, April 2, 1941 


Dear Manlana Sahib 

Mr. Jinnah has asked me to give him a clear picture of the method by which 
I have proposed that a Province should decide whether it will or will not join an 
* Indian union set up in accordance with the procedure laid down in Hia Majesty’s 
Government drnft Declaration. I have told him in reply that the proposition 
which I have put orally to him and to the other leaders is that a Province should 
reach its decision by a vote in the Legislative Assembly on a resolution that the 
Province should join the Indian Union, and that if the majority for accession is 
less than 60%, the minority would have the right to demand a plebiscite of the 
adult male population. 

I explained this to you at our first meeting, but bb I have written to Mr. 
Jinnah in this sense, I thought it desirable to give you a similar letter. 

Youre sincerely 
(Sd.) R. Stafford Cripps 

April 3, 1942 


Dear Maulana Sahib 

I have now been able to see His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and he 
will be very glad to meet you and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to discuBB the position 
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regarding Defence. Subject to jour convenience, 6 o’Clock tomorrow evening 
would suit General Wavell and if you can manage thie, I suggest that you should' 
come here at 10 minutes to 6 P. u.» and I will go up with you to the Commander* 
in-Chief's Office. 

If there are any specific points of detail about organisation which yon wish 
to raise, I should be very much obliged if you could let me have • note of them 
tonight or first thing tomorrow morning so that the Oommender-in-Chief can 
consider them before the meeting. 

Youre sincerely 
(8d.) R. Stafford Onppe 

After consulting Bis Majesty's Government on clausa (•) qf tie declaration 
Sir Stafford Cripps sent the following letter to the Congress President :— 

New Delhi, April 7, ltdt 

My dear Maulana Sahib 

1 have; as I promised when I last saw yon, consulted His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment as to what further step could be taken in order to meet the criticism of your 
’Working Committee that under clause («) of the draft declaration the defence of' 
India would not fail to be administered by a representative Indian. Although, aa 
the Working Committee have fully understood, it ia impossible to make any change 
in the existing constitution during the period of hoelilitiee. Bit Majealy'a Govern¬ 
ment are anxious to give representative Indian* the maximum possible participation 
in the Government during that period, in accordance with the principle laid down 
in danse (a) of the draft declaration. 

I have explained to you the technical difficulties with regard to the poaltion of 
the Commander-in-Chief and will not here reiterate them. 

1 have also pointed out that all those main aspects of the defence of India 
which at present fall under the care of other members of the Executive (a. g-, 
Civil Defence, Supply, Home Affair Communications, etc., etc.) will if the scheme 
ia accepted, be administered by representative members in the new National 
Government 

Bin Majesty's Government are however anxious to do their nlmost to meet 
the wisbee of the Indian people, and to demonstrate their complete trait in the 
co-operative effort of the two peoples, British and Indian, which they hope may 
reinforce the Defence of India. 

They also appreciate the force of the arguments that have been pat forward as 
to the necessities of an effective appeal to the Indian peoples for their own 
defence. 

I am therefore authorised to propose to you ss a way out of the present 
difficulties that, 

(a) The Commander-in-Chief should retain a sent in the Viceroy's Executive 
Council aa “War Member" and should retain bia full control over all the war 
activities of the armed forces in India subject to the control of Bia Majesty’s 
Government and the War Cabinet upon which body a representative Indian should 
eit with equal powers in all matters relating to the Defence of India. Membership 
of the Pacifio Council would likewise be offered to a representative Indian. 

(b) An Indian representative member would be added to the Viceroys 
Executive, who would take over those sections of the Department of Defence which 
can organisationally be separated immediately from the Commander-in-Chief's War 
Department and which are specified under head (i) of the aunexure. In addition 
this member would take over the Defence Co-ordination Department which is * 4 
present directly nnder the Viceroy, and certain other important functions of the 
Government of India which are directly related to Defeuce and which do not fall 
under any of the other existing departments and which are specified under bead 
<u) of the annexure. 

Bis Majesty’s Government very much hope, as I personally hope, that ubM 
arrangement will enable the Congress to come into the scheme so that If °~? r 
important bodies of Indian opinion are also willing it will be possible for Bis 
Excellency the Viceroy to embark forthwith upon the task of forming the new 
National Government in consultation with the leaders of the Indian opinion. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) R. Stafford Cripps 

Annexure 

(•) Metiers now dealt with in the Defence Department which would be 
transferred to s defence Co-ordination Department, 

(a) Public relatione. - 
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(i) Demobilization and poat-War reconstruction. ; 

( c ) Petroleum Officer, whose functions are to calculate ’the requirements, 

of* and make provision for, all the petroleum products required for the Army, 
Navy Btid Air Force, and for the Civil Departments including Storage and 
distribution. ' 

(d) Indian representation on the Eastern Group Supply Council. 

(e) Amenities for, and welfare, of troops and their dependnnta, including 
Indian soldiers abroad. 

(/) AH canteen organisations. 

• Is) Certain non-technical educational institutions s. g., Lowreuca 

Schools, K. G. R. I. M. Schools and the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian- 
Military College. 

(bj Stationery, Printing and forms for the Army. 

(») Reception, accommodation and social arrangements for all foreign missions, 
representatives and officers. 

(») In addition the Defence Co-ordination Department would takfe over many 
major questions bearing directly on defence, but difficult to locate in auy particular 
ousting departments. Examples are 

“Denial” policy. 

Policy of evacuation from threatened areas. 

Signals co-ordination, 

Economic warfare. 

The formula for defence suggested in the above letter, was considered by the 
Working Committee and rejected by them. In particular the functions allotted to 
the hejence Minister, as listed in the Annexure, were considered totally insufficient. 
The Committee, therefore, expressed their inability to accept this suggestion. 

After the rejection of the above formula a second formula for Defence teas 
placed before the Working Committee by a mutual friend, with the previous approval 
of Sir Stafford Cripps. There woe no list of subjects or functions attached to this. 

Seeond Formula For Defence 

In amplification of clause (a) of the draft declaration Bia Majesty’s Government 
make the following proposition upon the Bubject-matter of the Defence of India. 

(а) The Defence Department shall be placed in charge of a representative 
Indian member with the exceptions of functions to be exercised by the Commander- 
in-chief as war member of the Executive Council. 

(б) A war department will be constituted which will take over such functions 

of the Defence Department as are not retained by the Defence member. 

A list of all the retained functions has been agreed, to which will be 
added further important responsibilities including the matters now dealt 
with by the Defence Coordination Department and other vital matters related to 
the defence of India. 

The Working Committee having considered the above formula varied it 
as follows : 

Working Committee Formula 

(а) The Defence Department shall be placed in the charge of a 

representative Indian member, but certain functions relating to the conduct 
of the war will be exercised, for the duration of the war by the Commander-in-Chief, 
who will be in control of the war activities of the armed forces in India, 

and who will be an extraordinary member of the National Cabinet for that purpose. 

(б) A war Department will be constituted under the Commander-in-Chief, 

This Department will take over such functions as are to be exercised by the 
Commander-in-Chief. A list of such functions has been prepared and is attached. * 

(c) The Defence Member shall be in charge of all other matters relating to 
Defence, including those now dealt with by the Defence Coordination Department. 

This formula was sent with a covering letter, dated April 8th, which stated 
inter alia t 

The new proposals made by Sir Stafford Cripps on behalf of the British 
War Cabinet, were entirely unsatisfactory. Both the approach and the allocations 
of subjects were, in our opinion, wrong, and there was no real transfer of 
responsibility for Defence to representative Indians in the National Government, 
Such transfer is essential for the successful defence of the country, for on it 
depends the full mobilization of the war-potential of the country. 

The ’approach made in the draft you gave me thie morning Beams to us a 
more healthy one, With some alterations that we suggest, it might be made the 
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H»«i» of farther discnuions. Bnt, it tnuet be remembered, that a very great deal 
depends on tbe allocation of subjects between the Defence Department ana the War 
Department; and until tbia is done, it ia not possible to give a final opinion. 

Leering aside this subject of allocation for the present, we would suggest that 
the formula which fa to form the baeie of discussion should be aa follows: The 
formula ia given above. • 

You will notice that this does not differ materially from tout formula. The 
general approach ia that the National Government is responsible for the entire 
government of the country including its defence. But, in view of the war and the 
obvious necessity of allowing full scope for war operations to the Commander-in* 
Chief, functions relating to the conduct of the war are delegated to him and are to 
be exercised by him for the duration of the war. He will in effect have full control 
of these operations and of the war activities of the armed forces in India. 

It ia presumed of course that there will be full cooperation between the 
Defence Department and the War Department. The National Government will 
inevitably etrain every nerve towards the successful defence of the country and will 
give all possible help to the Commander-in-Chief In tbie behalf. 

Sie Stafford Onppa has already stated that a representative Indian will be a 
member of the War Cabinet in London, and that membership of the Pacific Conn* 
cil would likewise be offered to a representative Indian. 

There are many other important matters which have to be considered, bnt I 
do not wish to trouble you with them, however, in order to prevent any misappre¬ 
hension later on. In the draft declaration proposed to be made by the British 
Government there ia much with which we do not agree. The preamble commits us 
to Dominion Btstns, though there is a possibility of oor voting ourselves out later 
on. Clauses C and D relate, inter etia, to the right of a province not to join the 
Union and to the nomination by the Rulers of States’ representatives to the consti¬ 
tution-making body. We think these provisions are bad and likely to have danger* 
one consequences. We have indicated our views in regard to them in the resolution 
a copy of which I have already sent you. All these provisions are for the future 
and they need not come in the way of a present arrangement. Aa controversial 
matter, this might be left out of sny proposed declaration at this atage. It will be 
open to any group or party to adhere to its own opinions in regard to them and yet 
co-operate in a settlement for present action. We hope that it may be possible 
for ns to arrive at a satisfactory settlement about them at a future date. 

One other matter to which we attach importance might be mentioned, though 
it does not arise out of the present talks. We presume that the independent status 
of India will be recognised by the United Nations. Whenever tbia is done; it will 
greatly help our common cause and strengthen our bonds with each other. 

Sir Stafford Crippa* Formula 

Sir Stafford Crippa amended aa followa the Working Committee's formula 
given above. 

(а) The Defence Department shall be placed in the charge of a representative 
Indian member, but certain functions relating to the conduct of the war will be 
exorcised, until the new constitution comes into operation, by the Commander-ln 
Chief, who will be in control of the war activities of the armed forces in India and 
who will be a member of the Executive Council for that purpose. 

(б) A War Department will be constituted nnder the Commander-in-Chief. 
This Department will take over such functions as are to be exercised by the 
the Commander-in-Chief. A list of such functions baa .been prepared and is 
attached. 

(c) The Defence Member shall be in charge of the other matter relating to 
Defence in the Defence Department and those now dealt with by the Defence Co* 
ordination Department in addition to other important matters closely related to 
Defence. 

(d) In the event of any new functions falling to be discharged in relation to 

Defence or any dispute arising aa to the allocation of any old functions it shall be 
decided by Hie Majesty’s Government. „ 

To this wae added a comprehensive description of the functions of the War 
Minister : 

The War Department, for which the Commander-in-Chief will be Member, 
will be responsible for Ike governmental relations of G. H, Q., N, H. U- * IlQ 
A, H. Q,, which include 
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(1) Examining and sanctioning all proposals emanating from G. H. Q., and 

A* H. Q. 

(2) Representing the policy of Government on all questions connected with 
the war which originate in or concern G. H. Q., N. H. Q. or A. H. Q. 

(3) Acting as the channel of communication between the Government of India 
and H. M. G. on all such questions. 

(4; Acting as liaison between these head-quarters and the other Departments 
of Government, and Provincial Governments. 

The above formula was received on the afternoon of April 8th. Immediately 
on receipt of it a letter was sent on behalf of the Working Committee pointing 
out that the description of the War -Minister's functions appeared as all- 
comprehensive. It was, therefore, requested, that illustrative lists of the functions 
of both the Defence Minister and the War Minister be supplied to enable the 
Working Committee to understand the implications of the proposal. No such 
lists were supplied then or at any time later. 

The Working Committee met, as usual in the morning and afternoon of 
April 9th and gave full consideration to the new proposal. In view of the absence 
of the list of functions no definite decision could be taken. 

In order to avoid further delay it was decided that the matter be further 
considered in a personal interview between the Congress President and Sir 
Stafford Cripps. Also there were other matters that needed elucidation. The 
interview took place in the late afternoon of April 9th. On the 10th morning 
a report of what transpired at the interview was placed before the Working 
Committee, who came to the decision that they could not accept the Birtish 
Government's proposals as they stood. The following letter was therefore sent 
by the Congress President to Sir Stafford Cyipps : 

Azad’a Letter to Cripps 

New Delhi, April 10, 19dt 

Dear Sir Stafford _ ✓ 

On the 2nd April I sent you the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Congress containing their views on the tentative proposals put forward by yon on 
behalf of the British Government. In this resolution we expressed oar dissent 
from several important and far-reaching proposals for the future. Further consi¬ 
deration of these proposals has only strengthened us in our conviction in regard to 
them, and we should like to repeat that we cannot accept them as suggested. The 
Working Committee’s resolution gives expression to onr conclusions relating to 
them which we reached after the most earnest consideration. 

That resolution, however, emphasized the gravity of the present situation and 
stated that the ultimate decision that we might take would be governed by the 
changes made in the present. The over-riding problem before all of us, and more 
especially before all Indiana, is the defence of the country from aggression and 
invasion. The future, important as it is, will depend on wbat happens in the next 
few months And years. We were therefore prepared to do without any assurances 
for this uncertain future, hoping that through our sacrifices iu the defence of our 
country we would lay the solid and enduring foundatiou for a free and independent 
India. We concentrated, therefore, on the present. 

Your original proposals in regard to the present, as contained in clause («) of 
the proposed declaration, were vague and incomplete, except in so far as it was 
made clear that ‘‘His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the full responsi¬ 
bility for the defence of India.” These proposals, in effect, asked for participation 
in the tasks of to-day with a view to ensure “the future*freedom of India.” Freedom 
was for an uncertain future, not for the present, and no indication was given in 
clause (e) of what arrangements or governmental and other changes would be made 
in the present When this vagueness was pointed out, you said that this was 
deliberate, so as to give yon freedom to determine these changes in consultation 
with others. In our talkB you gave ub to understand that you envisaged a National 
Government which would aeal with all matters except Defence. 

Defence at any time, and more particularly in war time, is of essentia! impor¬ 
tance and without it a National Government functions in a very limited field. Apart 
from this consideration, it was obvious that the whole purpose of your proposals 
and our talks centred round the urgency of the problems created by the threat of 

Note: 0. H. Q.^Geniral Headquarters-, N. B. Q.=Navy Beadquaters ; 
A, H. Q.mAir Headquaters. 
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the invasion of Indie. The chief fonctione of a National Government moat neces¬ 
sarily be to organise Defence both intensively and on the widest popular basis and 
to create a mass psychology of resistance to an invader. Only a National Govern¬ 
ment conld do that, and only a government on whom this responsibility was laid. 
Popnlar resistance must have a national background, and both the soldier and the 
civilian must feel that they are fighting for their country's freedom tinder national 
leadership. 

We pointed this out to you. The question became one not of just satisfying 
our national aspirations but of effective prosecution of the war and fighting 
to the Inst any invader who set foot on the soil of India. On genera] principles 
a National Government would control defence through a Defence Minister, and 
the Commander-in-chief would control the armed forces and would have full 
latitude in the carrying out of the operations connected with the war. An Indian 
National Government should have normally functioned in this wav. We made 
it dear that the Commander-in-Chief in India wonld have control or the armed 
forces and the condact of operations and other matters connected therewith. 
With a view to arriving at a settlement, we were prepared to accept certain 
limitations on the normal powers of the Defence Minister. We had no desire 
to upset in the middle of the war the present military organisation or arrange¬ 
ments. We accepted also that the higher strategy of the war should be 
controlled bv the War Cabinet in London which would have an Indian member. 
Hie immediate object before ns was to make the defence of India more effective 
to strengthen it, to broad base it on the popular will, and to reduce all red 
tape, delay and inefficiency from it. There was no question of Onr interfering 
with the technical and operational sides. One thing, of course, was of paramount 
importance to ns; India’s safety and defence. Subject to this primary consi¬ 
deration, there waa no reason why there should be any difficulty in finding a 
wav out of the present impasse in accordance with the unanimous desire of the 
Indian people, for in this matter there are no differences amongst us. 

The emphasis on Defence led yon to reconsider the matter and yon wrote 
to me on the 7th April suggesting a formula for Defence. 

In this letter yon said: “As the Working Committee have understood, 
it is impossible to make any change in the existing constitution during the 
period of hostilities.” The Working Committee’s attitude in the matter has 
been completely misunderstood and I should like to clear this up, although we 
are not immediately concerned with it. The Committee do not think that there 
is any inherent difficulty in the way of constitutional changes during the war. 
Everything that helps in the war not only can be but must be done, and done 
with speed. That is the only way to caijy on and win a war. No complicated 
enactments are necessary. A recognition of India's freedom and right to self- 
determination could easily be made, if it were so wished, together with certain 
Other consequential but important changes. The rest can be left to future 
arrangements and adjustments. I might remind you that the British Prime 
Minister actually proposed a union of France and England on the eve of the 
fall of France. No greater Or more fundamental change could be imagined, and 
this was suggested at a period of grave crisis and peril. War accelerates change; 
it does not fit in with static conceptions. 

The formula for Defence that you sent us was considered by ns together 
with its annexuro which gave a list of subjects or departments which were 
to be transferred to the Defence Department. This list was a revealing one as 
it proved that the Defence Minister would deal with relatively unimportont 
matters. We were unable to accept this and we informed you accordingly. 

Subsequently, a new formula for Defence was suggested to us, but without 
any list of subjects. This formula seemed to us to be based on a more healthy 
approach and we suggested certain changes pointing out that our ultimate decision 
would necesssarily depend on the allocation of subjects. - A revised formula was 
then sent back to us together with an indication of the funotions of 
the War Department. 

This was so widely and comprehensively framed that it was difficult 
for us to know what the actual allocation of eubjeots and departments, 
as between the Defence Department and the War Department, would ba 
A request was made on our behalf that illustrative lists of these subjects 
might be supplied to enable ns to consider the matter. No such Bets 
were supplied to us. . 

In the interview we bad with you yesterday we discussed the new .formula 
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and expressed oar viewpoint in regard to it. I need not repeat what I said then. 
The wording of the formula is after all a minor matter and we would not allow 
that to come in our way, nnlesB some important principle is at stake. But 
behind that wording lay certain ideas and we were surprised to find that during 
the past few days we had been proceeding on wrong assumptions. 

When we asked you for illustrative lists of subjects for the two departments, 
you referred us to the old - list for the Defence Department which you had 
previously sent us and which we had been unable to accept. You added that 
certain residuary subjects might be added to this but, in effect, there was not 
likely to be any such subject as the allocation was complete. Thus, you said, 
that substantially there was no change between the old list and any new one that 
might be prepared. If this was so, and we were to go back ultimately to the 

place we Btarted from, then what was the purpose of our searching for new 

formula ? A new set of words meaning the same thing made no difference. In 
the conrse of our talks many other matters were also cleared up, unfortunately 
to our disadvantage. You had referred both privately and in the course of 
public statements to a National Government and a “Cabinet” consisting of 

“ministers.” These words have a certain significance and we had imagined that 
the new Government would function with full powers as a Cabinet, with the Viceroy 
acting as a constitutional head. But the new picture that you placed before 

us was really not very different from the old. the difference being one of degree and 
not of kina. The new Government could neither be called except vaguely and 
inaccurately, nor could it function as a National Government. _ It would just he the 
Viceroy and his e ecutive Council with the Viceroy having all his old powers. 
We aid not ask for any legal changes but we did ask for definite 
assurances and conventions which would indicate that the new Government 
would function as a free government the members of which act as 
members of a cabinet in a constitutional government. In regard to the conduct of 
the war and connected activities the Commander-in-Chief would have freedom, and 
he would act as war minister. 

We were informed that nothing can be said at this stage, even vaguely and 
generally, about the conventions that should govern the Government and the 
Viceroy. Ultimately there was always the possibility of the members of the 
Executive Council resigning or threatening to resign if they disagreed with the 
Viceroy. That sanction or remedy is of course always open, out it is curious that 
we should base our approach to a new government on the probability of conflict 
and resignation at the very outset. 

The picture therefore placed before us is not essentially different from the 
old one. The whole object which we, and I believe you have in view—that iB, to 
create a new psychological approach to the people, to make them feel that their 
own national government had come, that they were defending their newly won 
freedom—would be completely frustrated when they saw this old picture again, 
with even the old labels on. The continuation of the India Office which haB been 
a symbol of evil to ub, would confirm this picture. It has almOBt been taken for granted 
for sometime past that the India Office would soon disappear as it was an anachronism. 
But now we are told that even this undesirable relic of a past age is going 


°°The picture of the government, which was so like the old in all essential 
features, is such that we cannot fit into it Normally we would have had little 
difficulty in disposing of this matter for it iB so far removed from all that we have 
striven for, but in flie circumstances of today we were prepared to give full 
consideration to every proposal which might lead to an effective organisation of the 
defence of India. The peril that faceB India aftects us more than it can possibly 

affect any foreigner, and we are anxious and eager to do our utmost to face it 
«nd overcome it But we cannot undertake responsibilities when we are not given 

the freSom and power to shoulder them effectively and when an old environment 

continues which hampers the national effort. . , _ 

While we cannot accept the proposals you have made, we want to inform you 
that we are yet prepared to assume responsibility provided a truly national 
government is formed. We are prepared to put aside for the present all questions 
about the future, though as we have indicated, we hold definite views about it. 

hlmju^ _ xt_ _i Vtr» a roninpi 0YW#»rnTnpnfc with 


In regard to defence we have already stated what, in our 6pinion, the position 
should be at present. We feel that such an arrangement is the very minimum that 
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is essential for the functioning of a National Government and for making the 
popular appeal which is urgently needed. 

Ws would point out to you that the suggestions we have put forward are 
not ours only but may be considered to be the unanimous demand of the Indian 
people. On these matters there ia no difference of opinion among various groups 
and parties, and the difference ia as between the Indian people as a whole and 
the British Government. Snch differences as exist in India relate to constitutional 
changes in the future We are agreeable to the postponement of this issne so 
that the largest possible measure of unity might be achieved in the present crisis 
for the defence of India. It would be a tragedy that even when there ia this 
unanimity of opinion in India, the British Government should prevent a free National 
Government from functioning and from serving the cause of India as well as 
the large causes for which millions are suffering and dying today. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Abnl Kalom Azad 

Cripps’ Reply to Azad 

New Delhi, the Jlth April I9it 

My Dear Mulana Sahib, 

I wss extremely sorry to receive from you your letter of April 10th expressing 
the rejection by the Congress Working Committee of His Majesty’s Government’s 
draft declaration 

I will not deal with those points which are covered by the original resolution 
of your Committee which you sent me. as they were clearly uot the reason for 
your decision. 

Nor need I go into the question of the division of duties between the 
Defence Minister and the Coramander-in-Chief as War Member with which you 
deal at length. This division allotted to the Defence Minister all functions 
Ontaide those actully connected with the General Headquarters and Air 
Headquarters which are under the Commander-in-Chicf as head of the fighting 
forces in India. 

In addition to these functions in the narrow field of “Defence" it was 
suggested that all other portfolios relating to that subject such as 

Home Department —Internal order, police, refugees, etc. 

Finance Department— All war finance in India. 

Communications Department —Railways, roads, transport etc. 

Supply Department-— Supplies for all forces sad munitions. 

Information ant Broadcaeting Department— Propaganda, publicity, etc. 

Ctvil Defence Department — A. R. P. and all forma of civilian defence. 

Leginlative Department—Regulations and orders. 

Labour Department — Man power. _ 

Defence Department— Adminia' ration of Indian personnel, etc. 

Bhould be put In the hands of representative Indiana as members of the 
Executive Council. 

Nothing further could have been done by way of giving responsibility 
for Defence services to representative Indian members without Jeopardising 
the immediate defence of India under the Commander-In-Chief- This defence 
is, as you know, a paramount duty and responsibility of His Majesty’s 
Government, while unity of Command is essential in the Interests of the Allied 
help to India. 

The real substance of your refusal to take part in a National Government is 
that the form of Government suggested is not such os would enable you to rally 
the Indian people as yon desire. 

Yon make two suggestions. First that the constitution might now be changed. 
In this respect I would |>oint out that you made this suggestion for the first time 
last night, nearly three weeks after yon had received the proposals, and I would 
further remark that every other representative with whom l have discussed tbi* 
view has accepted the practical impossibility of any such legislative change in the 
middle of a war and at such a moment as the present. . 

Second yon suggest “a truly National Government” be formed, which must 
be a “cabinet Govern met with full power.” 

Without constitutional changes of a most complicated charooter and on a very 
large scale this would not be possible, as you realise. 

Were such s system to be introduced by convention under the existing circun>®j 
tancea, the nominated cabinet (nominated presumably by the major political 
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organisations) would be responsible to no one bat itself, coaid not be removed 
ana would in fact constitute an absolute dictatorship of the majority. 

This suggestion would be rejected by all minorities in India, since it would 
subject all of them to a permanent and autocratic majority in the Cabinet. Nor 
would it be consistent with the pledges already given by His Majesty’s Government 
to protect the rights of those minorities. 

In a country such as India where communal divisions are still - so deep an 
irresponsible majority Government of this kind is not possible. 

Apart from this, however, until such lime as the Indian peoples frame their 
new constitution, His Majesty’s Government must continue to carry out its duties to 
those large sections of the Indian people to whom it has given its pledges. 

The proposals of HiB Majesty’s Government went as far as possible short of a 
complete change in the constitution which is generally acknowledged as impractic¬ 
able in the circumstances of to-day. 

While therefore both I and Bis Majesty’s Government recognise the keen 
desire of your Working Committee to carry on the war against the enemy by every 
meane in tbeir power, they regret that your Working Committee has not seen its 
way to join in the war effort upon the conditions sincerely offered, the only condi¬ 
tions which could have brought together ail the different communities and sections 
of the Indian people. 

I propose to publish this answer. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Stafford Cripps ' 

Azad's reply to Cripps 

New Delhi, April 11, IBit 

Bear Sir Stafford, 

I have just received your letter of April 10th and I must confess that my 
colleagues and I were considerably surprised to read it. I am sending you this 
reply immediately and can only deal briefly here with some of the points you have 
raised. 

The points covered by our original resolution are important and represent my 
Committee’s well-considered views on the British proposals as a whole. But we 
pointed out to you that so far as the proposals relate to the future they might be 
set aside, as we were anxious to assume responsibility for India’s government and 
defence in this hour of danger. This resj onsibility could only be undertaken, how¬ 
ever, if it was real responsibility and power. 

As regards the division of functions between the Defence Minister and the 
War Minister you did not give illustrative lists, afe requested by us, and referred us 
to the previous list of the Defence Minister s functions, which, as you know, we had 
been wholly unable to accept. In your letter under reply you mention certain 
subjects, directly or indirectly related to the war, which will be administered by 
other departments. So far as the Defence Minister is concerned, it is clear that his 
functions will be limited by the first list that you sent. 

No one has suggested any restrictions on the normal powers of the Common- 
der-in-Chief. Indeed we went beyond this and were prepared to agTee to further 
powers being given to him as War Minister. But it is clear that the British 
Government’s conception and ours in regard to defence differ greatly. For ub it 
means giving it a national character and calling upon every man and woman in 
India to participate in it. It means trusting our own people and seeking their full 
co-operation in thiB great effort. The British Government’s view seems to be 
based on an utter lack of confidence in tire Indian people and in withholding real 
power from them. You refer to the paramount duty and responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government in regard to defence. That duty and responsibility can¬ 
not be discharged effectively unless the Indian people are made to have and feel 
their responsibility, and the recent . past stands witness to this. The 
Government of India do not Beem to realise that the war can only be fought on 
a popular basis. . , 

Your statement that we have for the first time after three weeks suggested 
a change in the constitution iB hardly correct. In the course of our talks reference 
was made to it, but it is true that we did not lay stress on it as we did 
not want to introduce new issues. But when you Btuted explicitly in your letter 
that we had agreed that no constitutional changes could be made during the war, 
we had to deny this and correct your impression. 

It is the laBt part of your letter that has especially surprised and pained 
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ns. It seems that there has been a progressive deterioration In the British 
Government's attitude as our negotiations proceeded. What we were told in our 
very first talk with you is now denied or explained away. You told me then that 
there would be National Government which would function as a Cabinet and 
that the position of the Viceroy would be analogous to that of the King in England 
vis-a-vis his Cabinet. In regard to the India Office, you told -me, that you 
were surprised that no one had so for mentioned this important matter, and 
that the practical course was to have this attached or incorporated with the 
Dominions' Office. 

The whole of this picture which you sketched before ns has now been completely 
shattered by what you told us during our last interview. 

You nave put forward an argument in your letter which at no time during 
Our talks was mentioned by you. You refer to the ‘absolute dictatorship of the 
majority.’ It is astonishing that such a statement should be made in this 
connection and at this stage. This difficulty is inherent in any scheme of a 
mixed cabinet formed to meet an emergenev, but there are many ways in which it 
can be provided for. Had you raised this question we would have discussed 
it and found a satisfactory solution. The whole approach to this question has been 
that a mixed cabinet should be formed and should co-operate, together. We 
accepted this. We are not interested in the Congress as such gaining power, but 
we are interested in the Indian people as a whole having freedom and power. 
How the Cabinet should be formed and should function was a question which 
might have been considered after the main question was decided ; that is, the 
extent of power which the British Government would give up to the Indian 
people. Because of this we never discussed it with you or even referred to it. 
Nevertheless you have raised this matter for the first time, in what is presumably 

S our last letter to ns, and tried most unjustifiably to sidetrack the real issue 
etween us. 

Yon will remember that in my very first talk with you, I pointed out that 
the communal or like questions did not arise at this stage. As soon as the British 
Government made up its mind to transfer real power and responsibility, the 
other questions could V>e tackled successfully by those concerned. You gave me 
the impression that you agreed with this approach. 

We are convinced that if the British Government did not pursue a policy of 
encouraging disruption, all of ua, to whatever party or group we belonged, wonld 
be able to come together and find a common fine of action. But unhappily, even 
in this grave hour of peril, the British Government is nnable to give np its wrecking 
policy. We are driven to the conclusion that it attaches more importance 
to holding on to its rule in India, as long as it can, and promoting discord apd 
disruption here with that end in view, than to an effective defence of India 
against the aggression and invasion that overhang us. To us, and to alt Indians, 
the dominant consideration is the defence and safety of India, and it is by that 
test that we judge. 

You mention that you propose to publish your letter to me. I presume that 
you have no objection now to our publishing our original resolution, your letters 
to us, and our letters to you. 

Yours sincerely , 
(Sd.) Abul Kfllam Arad 
New Delhi, April 11, iW* 

My dear Maulana Sahib 

Thank you for your letter which I have just received in reply to mine of tbs 
10th April. I have no objection to your releasing the Congress resolution and our 
correspondence whenever you desire to do so. , 

Yours sincerely 
Stafford Cripps 

Note :— On receipt of this letter the resolution of the Working Committee as 
also the correspondence that passed between the Congress President and Sir Stafford 
Cripps were released to the press. 


The Congresi President At a Press Conference 

Maulana Abul Kalam Asad met a large number of journalists on April ltth 
in Delhi and spoke to them about hie talks with Sir Stafford Crips, In particular, 
he referred to Hie first interview with Sir Stafford, and said that he had emphasts 
on these issues. 

Firstly, he told Sir Stafford that the approach to the Indian problem made 
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in the Draft Declaration was not only not correct but was likely to lead to 
greater complications. If the British Government desired to infuse a new 
Bpirit in India even at this eleventh hour and send ont a person like Sir Stafford 
for the task, the simple method would have been to sent out through Sir 
Stafford the announcement that Britain was prepared to part with power. 
Sir Stafford could then have asked Indians to draw up a scheme. If we failed to 
draw one up, the entire responsibility would have been ours. 

Sir Stafford, in reply, referred to the first part of the Draft Declaration and 
asserted that it was a considered decision of principle. He added that provision 
bad already been made in it for different political organisations and it was open to 
them to come to an agreement at any time. 

“I pointed out," said the Maulana, “that after concrete proposals had been 
introduced by him, the task of independent agreement among the parties in India 
had been made difficult,’’ 

“Secondly," proceeded the Maulana, “I told Sir Stafford that the Draft 
Declaration laid much greater emphasis on the future than on the immediate 
present, while India demanded changes in the present system. The proposals 
relating to the present were not positive ; they were negative. 

“I said to him that as far as the Congress was concerned I do not See how 
it could accept the proposals. War, I said, was threatening _ India; but the 
light had gone out of the hearts of the millions, who might have sacrificed 
themselves for their conntry. 

“Our common task now demanded that we should find a psychological ap¬ 
proach in order to re-kindle the spark of patriotic fervour in those hearts. This 
could not be achieved merely by bolding out promises for the future, but people 
muet be made to feel that they were free in their own country to-day and had 
to defend their own freedom and their own country. 

"Sir Stafford, speaking with great confidence, assured me that clause (e) of 
the Draft Declaration provided for complete freedom and transfer of power, with 
only one reservation about defence. 

“I then pointed out that defence of the country was the demand of the moment 
•a far as the country was concerned and during the war. Civil adminis¬ 
tration had disappeared because problems of defence permeated every civil depart¬ 
ment, and if you reserved defence you practically reserve all the powers which you 
aay are being transferred to India. 

“Sir Stafford said by way of reaesurance that the reservations related only 
to the functions of the Commander-in-Chief. 

“The rest of the discueBion proceeded in respect of this particular question. 

“The third point emphasised by me was that in tackling the political question 
in India, communal questions were bound to arise at some stage or other and 
would have to be solved. I'assured him that as soon as the maiu political problem 
was settled, the responsibility of finding a satisfactory solution of the communal 
and other problems would be ours, and I could confidently assert that we would 
find a satisfactory solution. 

“Sir Stafford entirely agreed with me and said this was exactly what he had 
said before the War Cabinet before he came out to India. ' 

“This naturally conjured up in my mind a picture of the present not found 
in the cold words of the Draft Declaration, and I, therefore, naturally decided 
to call a meeting of the Working Committee to examine it. 

“I, however, regret to say that the first impression of the picture created as a 
result of my earlier interviews with Sir Stafford gradually became blurred 
as the discussions on material pointe proceeded from stage to stage. And when 
I last met him on the night of April 9, the whole picture had completely 

f*d et *ikfe rr ing to his interview with General WavelJ, the Maulana said : "In the 
conrse of our talks, Sir Stafford Oripps had repeatedly emphasised the technical 
difficulties in the way of transferring defence to an Indian member. He had 
suggested that we should meet General Wavell, because he could explain the 
teennical side of the question much better. . 

“But curiouBly enough, throughout our interview with the Commander-in-Chief, 
at which other military officers were present, nob a word wae spoken about any 
technical difficulty j the entire discussion proceeded on political lines. It did 
not strike me for a moment that we were interviewing a military expert but 

“ ^tlffi^ Maulana went on, “I mnst clarify the position created by 
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certain speculations in a section of tbe pmi aa regards Mahatma Gandhi's park 
in the discussions. The Mahatma's view* aa regards participation in an; war are 
well known and it would be entirely nntrue U> suggest that the Working 
Committee's decision* hare in any way been influenced by those views. 

“In fact, Mahatma Gandhi made it clear to the Working Committee that they 
were perfectly free to come to their own decisions on the merits of the proposals. 
He did not really want to participate even in the earlier sittings of the Working 
Committee but he was persuaded by me to stay on from day to day as long as he 
oouid afford to do so. Eventually! iny persuasion proved powerless to make hint 
stay longer. 

“I want to repeat wbat I ■ said yesterday that the Working Committee’s 
decision has at every stage been unanimous," he declared. 

He concluded : “It is deeply to be regretted that tbe aim which all of ns bad 
passionately deaired ha* not been reached, but I muat acknowledge that all these 
discussions were carried on in a friendly atmosphere and in spite of profound 
differences which at times led to heated controversy. We and Sir Stafford have 
parted aa frienda. The cordiality of the talks was maintained to the last." 

Jawaharlal Meets The Press 

Pt Jawaharlal Nehru net a number of Indian and foreign journalists at a Preet 
conference in New Delhi on April Jgtk 194* and dealt at length with the Cripps' 
negotiations and the attitude take* up on behalf of the Congress. 

Who is responsible for the failure of the Crippe’ negotiation* T In answer to 
this question, Psndit Nehru explained in detail the varioue stages of ths negotia¬ 
tions. If he had been asked just before his last interview with Sir Stafford Cripps, 
ha would have said that the chances of coming to an agreement were about 75 
per cent. At that_ interview, however, the futl picture which Sir Stafford, suddenly 
and for the first time, put before them of the proposals was inch that he could not 
spree to it, “A big change had occurred somewhere in the middle 1 ’ said Pandit 
Nehru. It was obvious, he added, that there was some trouble between Sir Stafford 
and others. 

Psndit Nehru went on to say : “While it was my extreme desire to find a 
way out and make India function effectively for defence and make the war a popular 
effort—so great was my desire that some things I have stood for during the last 
quarter of a century, things which I could never have imagined for a moment I 
would give up, I now agreed to give up—I am convinced personally that it is 
impossible for us to agree to tbe proposals aa they eventually emerged from the 
British Government'* mind. I am in complete and whole-hearted agreement with 
the Congress resolution and the letters of the Congress President. 

The change in the attitude of Sir Stafford Crippe which led to the sudden 
breakdown of the negotiations was then described by Pandit Nehru. From tbs 
first, the impression which Sir Stafford has given wa* that the new Government 
would be a National Government. Sir Stafford bad himself often used the words, 
“National Cabinet." He bad also said that the position of the Viceroy would be 
analogous to that of the King, in other words, a constitution*! head. _ The language 
used by Sir Stafford bad led them to assume that everything was being transferred 
except Defence and also that the Viceroy would not interfere with the decision of 
the Cabinet though he might have special powers such as in connection with ths 
States or some major issue. So the question of the new Government’s powers, etc., 
was not even discussed. At the last interview on Thursday night, however, the 
picture which Sir Stafford gave showed that tbe premises ana assumptions on 
which they bad been arguing had no real foundation. Sir Stafford began to talk 
of tbe Viceroy's “Executive Council” and not a "National Government.” Nantes aid 
make a difference. "If we go to the country, talking about the Viceroy's Execu¬ 
tive Council, what would the people think 7" asked Pandit Nehru amidst laughter. 
They apeed to legal phraseology, but contrary to their old assumptions, Sir Stafford 
suddenly made it perfectly clear that there would be no essentiaf change between 
the position of tbe Viceroy’* Council and that of the new Government which they 
were asked to join. “I was amazed,” declared Pandit Nehru. It might be that Sir 
Stafford bad been pulled up by hit senior partner in England or someone here. 
'We cannot change lawa,” said Sir Stafford, but when he woe asked: “Tell ns *• 
least what conventions you propose. Will they function aa a Cabinet f Will tna 
Viceroy work as a constitutional head f” Sir Stafford replied: “I am totally 
unable to anything on the subject, because it is completely within the “iscre* 
tion of the Viceroy. Go to him later on and discus* the matter with him. 1 can- 
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not interfere or indicate what should be done.” So it amounted to the old August 
offer again—with a few minor changes. They were merely asked to agree to join 
the Viceroy's Council practically unconditionally—with the vague background 
provided by the Cabinet’s declaration. 

Dealing with the Defence question, Pandit Nehru said that at no time had it 
been suggested by the Congress that the normal powers of the Cororoander-in- 
Chief for carrying on the war in an effective way should be interfered with. But 
iu addition to his powers as Communder-jn-Chief, he was now having other powers 
which were really those of a Defence Minister, Pandit Nehru said that the remo¬ 
val of Defence from their responsibilities made the position of the Defence Minister 
absurd and ridiculous. Their conception of defence was different from that of the 
Government. It was not keeping a regiment here and there, but they wanted to 
mobilize hundreds of millions of Indians. They wanted to make every man and 
woman do something for the war—make it a popular war. The military concep¬ 
tion was a fight with their armies and if the latter failed, to surrender, but tbeir 
conception was different. They would not surrender whatever happened—whatever happen¬ 
ed to military forces, popular resistance should continue to the end—as in China and 
Russia. Could they discharge their duty in this spirit 7 Could they make India 
hum as an organized unit of resistance ? Could they make _ India feel that she 
was fighting her own war for her freedom 7 That was their idea in asking for a 
popular conception of Defence, but the Government’s attitude as put to them was a 
singularly complacent attitude—a conception of India from a standpoint which was 
peculiar only to England. “We are in the right. AH those who are against ns, 
are not only in the wrong, but damnably in the wrong. 

Referring to the Defence question' during the CrippB’ negotiations Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru said that at first a certain formula was given by Sir Stafford 
according to which the Commander-in-Chief was to be War Minister and the 
Defence Minister was to have certain functions entrusted to him. Attached to it 
was a list—practically exhaustive—of the functious entrusted to the Defence Minis¬ 
ter. They were propaganda, canteens, petroleum, amenities, stationery and subjects 
of that kind The subjects proposed to be allotted were such that “they would have 
made the Defence Minister’s position ridiculous in the eyes of the public,” said 
Pandit Nehru. It was not acceptable to the Congress Working Committee. Then 
came a new formula—at the instance of a third party but presumably with Sir 
Stafford' approval—with no list of subjects attached. 

In the Working Committee's opinion, this afforded a basis for arriving at an 
agreed formula for Defence, but the really important point was—what would be the 
subjects transferred to the Defence Minister 7 Sir Stafford did not reply to a letter 
asking for b list of these subjects: “At no Btage did we receive them” said Pandit 
Nebrn. When they asked him personally, Sir Stafford referred them to the Army 
Manual. Later, Sir Stafford entered into a long disquisition on the Indian Army— 
that it was really an offshoot of the British Army controlled by the British Govern¬ 
ment, through their representative, the Comroander-in-Cbief. It was explained to 
Sir Stafford on behalf of the Congress that it was not their intention to do any¬ 
thing to upset present arrangements, bnt what they wanted was, firstly, to make 
the Indian Army feel that the Army wbb theirs. They wanted to give the National 
background, the psychological appeal, necessary for a popular war. Sir Stafford s 
attitude was, however, rigid. In the end, he Baid that the list of subjects were 
those already given in his original formula. . 

Sir Stafford refused to follow the Australian model saying that Mr. Curtin 
in Australia had even greater powers than Mr. Churchill had in England. As 
regards the oitizen army. Sir Stafford said that the matter would lie within the 
discretion of the Commander-in-chief, but he added that the Commander-In-Chief 
would probably agree. If he did not agree, it was open to the Ministers to 

r601 ^ Commenting on this attitude of the Government, Pandit Nehru said : “That 
is not the way to bring about a settlement.” He went on to say: That is not 
the wav to fight a war—not the lackadaisical way of the Viceroy a House and the 
Government of India. If there is a National Government, everybody will have to 
work or get out. It is not an evening dress war. It is work work, work. Those 
who sit to dinner in evening dress at 8-15 are not going to win this war. In reply 
to those who talked of the want of equipment as a reason against a citizen army, 
he cited the example of China and Spain. The former was now self-sufficient so 
far as small arms were concerned. In India, with a. National Government, they 
could double or treble the production of our factories, They could do without 
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lnxnrtes and tarn those factories producing non-essential goods into factories for 
small arms. The whole conception of the citizen army was. he said, s practical 
conception, a psychological conception, an essential conception. 

Pandit Nehra went on to narrate how a person who had become a German 
prisoner and bad managed to escape told him and others what the Germans 
thought of the Indian troops, how much they had been struck by their courage 
and efficiency in action. It ia a magnificent army. What would we not do. if we 
has such people to draw upon T” said the Germans. *Jf they fight like this in a 
mercenary way how much better would they fight if they thought they were 
fighting for their own freedom T” It waa really a question of psychological 
approach, declared Pandit Nehru. Explaining futher, he said: 

“The whole approach waa one of lighting a spark in hundred* of millions of 
minds in India. It was not an easy responsibility for anyone to undertake. 
Nevertheless, we felt that circumstances demanded it and whatever our grievances 
with the British Government, whatever the past history of our relations, we oould 
not allow that to come in the way of wbat we considered our duty to our country 
at present.” 

Referring to the future, Pandit Nehru said: “India and Russia are the two 
important theatres of war. Little else counts for the present. Muah will, of course, 
depend on the next two or three months in the Russo-German War. A great 
deal depend on India or what happens as between Germany and Russia , but 
apart from that India is going to be for the next three or four months the emx 
of the war. It will make a difference to the length of the war and the intensity 
of the war. Every country in the world realizes this, except, of course, the big 
people in New Delhi and Whitehall—they arc alow of understanding and com¬ 
prehension—and, therefore, you have these frantic radio appeals from Germany and 
Japan. 

“If today a National Government of India said, 'We are going to era the 
Indian people. We may not have the best of modern arms, aeroplanes, tanka ; 
but we are going to arm tbem with such gnna as w« can make, tliink how the 
world situation will change ; what reaction it will have on Germany and Japan 
and also in the Allied countries.” 


In answer to a question, Pandit Nehru said 

• Bo far as I know India, and I know it tolerably well, the major sentiment 
in Indie naturally is one of hostility to the British in Indie. You cannot root 
out 150 yean of past history and all that has happened Id those yean. It has 
sunk deep down into the Indian soul. Suppose we hsd come to so agreement 
sod had to convert, to change that sentiment suddenly, we oould have done it if 
we could have given a sensation of freedom to the people of India. The 
fundamental factor today is distrust or dislike of the British Government. It is not 

D Japanese sentiment. It' is anti-British sentiment. That may occasionally 
individuals to pro-Japanese expression of view*. This is short-sighted. It 
is a slave's sentiment, a slave’s way of thinking, to imagine that to get rid of one 
person who ia dominating us we can expect another person to help us and not 
dominate us later. Free men ought not to think that way. It distresses ms 
that any Indian should talk of the Japanese liberating India. The whole put 
history of Japan baa bceen one of dominating others. Japan comes here either 
for Imperialist reasons straight out or to fight with the British Government 
Anyhow, whatever the reason, if it cornea here, It does not come here to liberate.” 

In the course of bis talk, Pandit Nehru removed two or three misconceptions. 
Tn reply to Sir Stafford’s charge that the Congress had. for the first time, in its 
letter of April 10 asked for big changes immediately in the constitution, 
Jawaharlalji explained that the reference in the letter was only Intended to remove 
a misunderstanding. In one of his letters Sir Stafford had said that the Oongress 
had speed that there should be no constitutional changes in ths interim period. 
As this was not correct, the President explained the position. Tbs Congress had 
merely said that it did not want to enter into an argument now on these 
constitutional questions, but they had mads no commitment of the kind that they 
agreed not to ask for any immediate constitutional changes. Their position was 
this: “While we are not agreeing, we are not pressing this. It Ms not sn issue. 
Sir Stafford was not, therefore, correct in saying that a major issue had been raised* 
Pandit Nehru referred to the offer made bv Mr. Churohill, at a critical rime 
in the war, to France for a union with England. The suggestion made by Pandit 

”**■-that Parliament should pus a small BUI of six sections giving indepen- 

i to India and agreeing to the principle of self-determination. Other 
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details, commune! end other, could be left over for settlement later, but if this 
bad been done, the whole approach to the question would have become different— 
as between England and India and also between the communities. The Congress 
point- of view was this—they were prepared to have o Nationnl Government 
for war purposes, but as regards the future Government, they were prepared to 
leave over for future consideration the question of detailed and precise proposals 
for future Government. Pandit Nehru said, however, that the present proposals 
would have also to be considered with the view-point of the future. If the 
independence of India was now accepted in principle, it would have a great 
psychological effect on the people. 

Asked about Sir Stafford's reference .to the “tyrannical rule of a majority” 
in his farewell statement. Pandit Nehru said : 

*1 want to make it perfectly clear that throughout our talks and correspon¬ 
dence, except for the Inst two letters, there was no reference at all at any stage 
in the slightest degree to the question of majority rule, because much as we disliked 
it we accepted the idea of a composite Cabinet formed from different groups representing 
different ideologies in the country, some coming among others from the Muslim League 
and from the Hindu Mahasablia and Sikhs. We accepted that, although it was 
a thing which would have made the functioning of the National Government 
very difficult. At no stage, did we discuss the number of any groups in the 
Council. It was important, but we did not discuss it because we, speaking on 
behalf of the Congress, never laid stress on the Congress having this or that. 
We wanted no power for the Congress, We always talked in terms of what the 
National Government wonld have, whoever may be there and whatever numbers 
it may consist of. We talked of it as a group and of what power that groap 
should have. The communal issue in any form was never discussed except that 
8ir Stafford Oripps often repeated one formula, that he was only concerned 
with agreement between three groups in India, the British Government, the 
Congress and the Muslim League. He did not care whether others egreed or not, 
but if any of these three did not agree the scheme fell through. 

"For the first time,” ho went on, “this question was definitely emphasised by 
Sir Stafford Cripps in his letter dated April 10 in which he used the phrase 
'tyrannical rule of the majority.’ Now, for on eminent lawyer and constitutionalist 
like Sir Strafford to use these phrases in this manner is extraordinary. We were 
thinking in terms really not even of a legislature bnt of a Cabinet consisting of 
15 persons. What the proportions in that Cabinet may be we never disoussed. 
Buppose there was the so-called CongreBB majority in it, though the Congress 
was not thinking on those lines. But Sir Stafford's mind was continually 
functioning, balancing the different communal factors. Suppose, then, in a 
Cabinet of 15 there was a Congress majority of eight or nine. Now cabinets, 
if they are to function at all, cannot function and do not _ function, especially in 
war-time, by majority. You must have a certain homogeneity or common outlook; 
otherwise the Cabinet may break up. Sir Stafford has been continuously reminding 
ns of the ultimate sanction of resignation. _ If we bad that ultimate sanction, 
so also every group in that Cnbinet had that ultimate sanction. So, the talk of the 
tyranny of the majority ia amazing and fantastic nonsense. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the mention of the Hindu PresB in one of Sir 
Stafford's letters. When further questioned, he said he meant the j Hindustan 
Times. That in itself Bliowed how he was continually thinking in regard to every 
matter in terms of Hindu and Muslim, ' _L 

Pandit Nehru observed he could not conceive of Mr. Jinnaii or foavarkur 

really disagreeinK * ith outing that the Congress had put to Sir Stafford in 
retard to the proposals for the immediate present. . 

Earlier at the conference, Pandit Nehru declared: ^Todny the dominant factor 
is the imminent peril to India, and I want you to appreciate what I say. We 
agreed to things which in the Inst 22 yesre we would never have dreamt of 
agreeing to or coming near. In these 22 years we have stood for something. 
Not only the Congress but vast numbers of people outside the formal fold of 
the Congress, even communal organizations, have demanded independence. 
For the first time in these 22 yesre, I swallowed many a bitter pill, when I said 
I wae prepared to agree to many things so as somehow to come to an agreement. 
I did want to throw all my sympathy and all the energy I possess in the 
organization of the defence of India. _ . , 

Statement by Congress President 

Sir Stafford Oripps is reported to have said in the course of an intemew 
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at Karaohi before leaving India (bat Oongreae leaders first went to see Ool. L. 
Johnson, who acted at a mediator in hia personal capacity. 

This is likely to create an impression that his mediation was sought by 
ns. Facts, however, are otherwise. On or about April 1, a common friend 
informed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that Col. L. Johnson was anxious to meet him 
and wonld be glad if a meeting oonld be arranged at his residence. Accordingly, 
Pandit Nehrn met him. Again it waa by a pure accident that on April 9, while 
I was on my way to a meeting of the Working Committee, I went to Pandit 
Nehru’s residence which waa on my way to pick him up, and there I found 
Col. Johnson. Naturally we met and had a brief talk. At the end of this talk, 
Col. Johnson expressed a desire that in the event of the Working Committee 
coming to an adverse decision, he should be allowed a chance to see if he could 
be helpful, before the committee's finsl verdict was formally communicated to Sir 
Stafford Cripps. Hia wish waa so obviously in tbs interest of the common object, 
nsmely, successful conclusion of Sir 8tanord Cripps’ mission, that I saw no 
objection in complying with it. It is hardly necessary to narrate the rest of the 
story. But I must make it perfectly clear that nobody on behalf of the Congress 
sought either Col. Johnson’s or President Roosvelt's intervention, although in the 
very nature of thiuge, Ool. Johnaon’a friendly interest waa appreciated. 

Jawaharlal'n Statement to the Press 

Bir Stafford Cripps’ statement made in Ranch! about Congress leaders going 
to Colonel Louis Johnson and bis acting aa mediator ia not correct and is liable 
to be misunderstood. Bir Stafford baa not been fair either to Colonel Johnson 
or to the Congress leaders. There was never any question, as I hava stated 
previously, of our asking for mediation or arbitration from any one and President 
RooeeTeU’s name has been needlessly dragged into this matter. We dealt with 
Bir Stafford alone though others wars naturally interested in the developments 
that were taking place. Colonel Johnson did no interfere in any way, though of 
course he expressed bis desire that a satisfactory settlement should be reached. 
We are grateful to Colonel Johnson for hie friendly approach to our problems, 
though in the nature of things be could not interfere in what was taking place. 

Bir Stafford has told us that the British Government is not going to take 
any further initiative from them as they have managed to get completely stuck 
in rata of their own making. We do not rely on the British Government for 
anything except to obstruct political and economio advance in India. The initiative 
liea with others who do not live in ruts. The dominating factor of the situation 
ia the fact that India can only be defended effectively as a free country by the 
people themselves acting through their National Government. I notice that parts 
of what I have said torn from their context, have bean given publicity by some 
sections of the press and by the radio. This is not fair. 1 think it is every Indian's 
duty to refuse submission to every aggression, old and new, and to resist it. We 
cannot and must not submit for that way lies a surrender of the soul sod spirit of 
the nation. But U must be realised that effective resistance is not an individual 
matter and no one can deliver the goods except a free national Government with 
power and responsibility, which can organise the masses. This patent fact cannot 
be ignored ana this is the crux of the question in India. 

Cripps Explain* Breakdown of Negotiations 

“You will have heard that the draft declaration which I brought to' India 
on behalf of the War cabinet, and which I explained to you last time I spoke 
over the wireless, has bean rejected by your leaders,” declared the Rt. Hon ble 
Bir Stafford Cripps, Member of the British War Cabinet, broadcasting from 
the Delhi station of All India Radio at 8.30 p.m, on April 11, 1942. 

8ir Stafford said : I am sad that this great opportunity of. rallying India for 
her defence and her freedom has bean missed. 

None could have been mors fully conscious than I of the great 
difficulties which history has placed In the way of a settlement of the relations 
between British and Indian peoples and even more between the different communities 
In India. 

In the past British Government have been accused of using vague terms 
to cloak a lack of purpose ; and when they have stated that it must be left 
to the Indian communities to agree amongst themselves, it has been said that 
thia was only a device by which Great Britain might indefinitely retain Its control 
jover India, 
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The Congress haB, since the ontbreak of war, repeatedly demanded two 
eBBentiaje as the basis for its support of the Allied effort in the war. First, a 
declaration of Indian independence and, second, a Constituent Assembly to frame a 
new and free Constitution for India. Both these demands find their place in the 
draft declaration. 

It was in the light of the demands and criticism of the Indian leaders that 
the War Cabinet drafted their declaration, with the object of convincing the Indian 

S 'es and world public opinion of the sincerity of their desire to offer freedom to 
at the earliest practicable moment. 

To avoid the complaints that had been made in the past, they pnt out 
a dear . and precise plan which would avoid all possibility of Indian self* 
government being held up by the views of some large section or community. 
But they left it open to the Indian leaders to agree npon an alternative method 
if they wished. 

Of course, every individual and organisation would have liked the draft 
declaration to express his or their point of view, forgetting that if it did, it would 
inevitably have been rejected by others. 

The War Cabinet were thus in a position rather like that of an arbitrator who 
tries to arrange a fair compromise between conflicting points of view. They could not, 
however, without denying the very freedom that they were offering, impose a form of 
government upon the Indian peoples which they aid not themselves freely choose. 
But in all this spate of criticism, those vital parts of the document with which 
all agree have never been mentioned. Fall and free self-government for India—that 
is its central feature. 

Immediate Difficulties 

This critical and unconstructive attitude is not the best way of arriving at 
a compromise, but compromise there must be if a strong and free India is to 
come into being. . ’ ■ 

Borne day, somehow, the great communities and parties of India will have to 
agTee upon the method of framing their new Constitution. I regret profoundly for 
the sake of India, for whom I have a deep and admiring friendship, that the 
opportunity now offered has not been accepted. 

But all this concerns the future. The immediate difficulties have been 
as regards the present. First, there was the difficulty as to defence. Upon 
that the attitude of the British Government was very simple. For many 
decades the defence of India has been in the charge of His Majesty’s 
Government. This has led to an organisation which places the control of 
the armed forces under a Defence Secretariat headed by the Commander* 
in-Chief who iB also the Defence Member. The Army in India—containing 
Britieh and Indian units—the Navy and the Air Force all came under this 
supreme command. .... , . . 

The demand has been made that the defence of India should be placed m 
Indian hands. No one suggest that the Commander-in-Chief, as the head of the 
armed forces, Bhould be uuder the Indian Government. but they say, the functions 
of the Defence Member eheuld be transferred to an Indian. 

“An Impossible Course” 

This may sound simple—in fact it would mean a long and difficult . 
reorganisation of the whole Defence Secretariat—an unscrambling of eggs scrambling 
many years ago—which would oause delay and confusion at the very moment 
when the enemy is at the gates and the maximum of speed and efficiency 
!b essential in defence. The duty of the British Government to defend 
India and our duty to our American Allies who are giving such valuable help, makes 

such it course impossible, . „ , , r •. 

To Bhow our complete sincerity of desire to give to representative Indian 
members of the Executive the maximum of power, we offered to oreate a new 
War Department which would take over the Governmental relation of the 
Commander-in-Chief’e General Headquarters and Naval and Air Headquarter* 
and which would be in his charge as War Member, leaving the rest of the 
Defence Department—with a number of moBt important functions added—to an 

Indian Defence Member* , , . , , * * 1 . 

In the wider area of Defence, which touches almost every department of the 
Government of India, the administration would have been wholly under the control 

of rei g® 8 t e “^ t 0 iv o e { ^theBo'things was the real cause of the breakdown of the negotiations. 
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Wby Talks Failed ' * 

In their final letter addressed to me, the Con press Working Committee have 
stated that the temporary form of Government envisaged during the war is not such 
as to enable them to join the Government. 

They have two suggestions to remedy the situation. First, an immediate 
change of the Constitution, a plan that everyone else has admitted to be wholly im¬ 
practicable while the war is proceeding ; and second, that they are prepared to 
enter a true National Government with a Cabinet of Indian leaders untrammetled 
by any control by the Viceroy or the British Government. 

Realise what this means. The governing of India for an Indefinite period 
by a set of persona ‘nominated by Indian parties, responsible to no legislature 
or electorate, incapable of being changed and the majority of whom would be 
In a position to dominate large minorities. 

It ie easy to understand that the great minorities in India would never 
accept such a system. Nor could His Majesty’s Government, who have given 
pledge to those minorities, consent to their being pieced unprotected while the 
existing Constitution lasts, nnder a simple and possibly inimical majority rule. 
It would be a breach of all the pledgee that we have given. 

' Such a solution may sound simple and attractive to those who have no 
knowledge of the deep communal division in India, hot it is in fact wholly 
impracticable and would never be accepted by very large sectiona of the 
Indian peoples. 

"The Essential Need” 

The essentia] need ip India today la for all the leaders of all the main 
parties and communities to coma together in a single National Government. A 
scheme that attracts some and repels other, such ss the Congress has suggested, is 
of little value. 

Nor does the precise form matter so greatly. Inspiration and leadership are 
not to be found in forme or conventions, they will be demonstrated by combined 
purpose and unity of action. 

No Constitution and no convention will work nnless those who lead the people 
will come together with a common determination to make it work. Had Congress 
leaders felt themselves able to join with the oilier leaders who were witling, then, 
Indeed, a great work might have been accomplished. 

One thing 1 mast make clear. I alone in India carry the responsibility 
for what has been done, neither the Viceroy nor the Commander-iu-Cbief carries 
any responsibility for these negotiations. They have throughout done their utmost 
to help me, and I express to them and many other willing Helpers of all nationalities 
my most sincere thanks for that help. „ 

A "Qenulne Effort’’ , 

-We have tried by the offer that I brought to help India along her road to 
victory and to freedom. But, for tbe moment, past distrust has proved too strong 
to allow of present agreement 

Bnt in that failure to achieve immediate result there is no bitterness. Cur 
effort has been genuine. No responsible Indian baa questioned tbe sincerity of our 
main purpose—tbe complete freedom of India. 

we may differ as to tbe methods by which that freedom can best 
he reached both now ■ and tn the future, bnt upon one thing we , J"'}? 1 
all be agreed, that 1 it cannot be reached through a fresh conquest of Inals 
by a power such as Japan that has shown itself brutal and intolerant to its own 
Asiatic sister nations. 

It is only necessary to visit Formosa or the occupied parts of China—as 
I have done—to know that throngh a Japanese conquest death, misery, » na 
Starvation will come. • . 

•The widely advertised propaganda of the Japanese, painting themselves 
as the liberators of China, baa resulted in nothing bat untold suffering 
and tragedy for hundreds of thousands of honest and peaceful Chinese, men 
women and cbildern. . . 

The same propaganda, now being made to trick the Indian people into 
submission, holds out for them no better prospect than the dire suffering wnicu 
have been inflicted upon their Chinese neighbours. „ 

The basic philosophy of the Japanese Fascists,- bb of their German 
counterparts, is that they as a superior race havo the right to enslave 
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all whom they can conquer. I have seen- and heard of the exploits of the 

Nazis iu Russia, in Poland, in Yugoslavia and in other Slav countries of 
Europe and I 'know that none bat the most diseased imagination could ever conjure 
up the ghastly and sadistic horrors which these barbarians have made a reality 
throughout every town and village in that vast area. 

An Overwhelming Tragedy 

That human bestiality could sink so low is an overwhelming tragedy 
for the world, aDd it ia a tragedy that we and yon and all the Allied 
nations are determined to ■ expunge from the pages of history, in the only 

way that we can, by the decisive defeat of those responsible for this 
brutalisation of humanity. No peoples with the culture of the Indians—a 
culture as old, as deep and as real as that of their Chinese neigbboonrs— 
could ever stand by and tolerate these insults to their moral standards and to their 
common bnmanity. 

Our philosophies, onr religions and onr traditions differ widely, but in 

whatever form we may each worship our own conception of supreme power 
aud absolute goodness, we one and all, desire to see those ethical and moral 
standards which are implicit in our religion become the touchstone of our behaviour 
in all the wide and human contacts which make up our day-to-day life. 

A Duty And An Obligation 


And in this epic struggle for decent moral standards in (he world we 
fight against the godlesB barbarism and bestiality of our enemies, but we do 
not fight alone. Russia, China, the United States of America, and all the 
Allied nations with their suffering peoples, stand beside us, a great company 
of gallant men and women who will give their all for those things which 
they know to be right and juBt. On the battlefields of Russia and China, in their 
cities and on their farms, millions of onr fellow men and women have already given 
their lives that we might live. 

To that gTeat and gallant army of the heroic dead we not only owe a debt of 
gratitude, but we acknowledge a duty and an obligation. 

“To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.” To strive, to Beek, to find that 
righteous victory which they died to win. and not to yield to that barbarous 
aggression against which they made their bodies a living wall of resistance. 

It ie true that millions have died in - those countries, as others have died 
in the crowded streets of our English cities, in our ahipB upon the high 
seaB and fighting in our armies on the land and in the air ; but as each 
has fallen others have crowded forward to lake the vacant place and countless 
millions are even now preparing to strengthen and reinforce the effort, to make 
victory sure. * • ■ 

Plea For Dnlted Efforts 


The hour has struck when India herself *.is being driven inexorably by the 
Degression of Japan into the front line of defence in a war which now spreads 
its evil tentacles into nearly every coantry in the world. - 

■(Ye shall do our utmost, despite all our heavy commitments elsewhere, 
aud the Uniled StateB of America will lend her great and growing aid as well, 
to assist the Indiana in the defence of their country. We aBk them to help Us 
as we seek to help them. Together we can do much, divided far leas. 

Hard and difficult times Burely lie ahead, the path of honour and of 
duty has uever been an easy one, and today in thcae who would follow it to 
ita end there must be found a greater courage and determination than ever 
before ; but the eud is certain as the slow wheels of justice grind out defeat 

for ^kg e yagt 8 reB 0UrCC s of manufacture of the United States, of Great Britain 
and of Russia, matched to the unlimited man-power of the Allied nations, 
can bring but one result-the final victory, and towards that victory India 
can and must play her part, a part that will give her the proud right .to full-and free 

renresentoion in the oouncil of the nations when they meet to make the final 

peace which can. if we will it, lead the peoples of the world into a brighter 
aud happier -future of organised and co-operative freedom. . 

The common peoples of tbo world will have opportunities in the world 
resettlement such as they have never had before, and the Indian peoples 
and their leaders must make ready to play their full part m building up the 
new world order. 
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Call To Tooth 

Thii U the time when the youth of the world era celled upon to make 
every aacrifice, the ultimate aacrifice of life itself, bnt through that aelfleea service 
to humanity they earn the right to take their full than In the shaping of the 
future. Though old heada may be wieer, old hearts cannot have the fire and 
courage of yonth—it ia that fire and courage which we must summon to the Defence 
of India and to the building np of her freedom when viotory is won. 

Riake must be taken, innovations must be tried, and we mast climb 
quickly out of the ruts of peacetime habits and customs. A new tempo 
ia needed, a new devotion, a more total efiort to finish quickly . with the 
horrors of war. 

I have teen that effort being made in the Soviet Union, the wholehearted 
devotion of an entire continent—mow varied in racial origin than India 
itself—and the world baa learnt wbat s great and courageous people 
inspired with the love of their country and of their freedom can uohieve, 
I have witnessed, too, the Chinese—ill-equipped, lacking many essential supplies— 
indomitably carrying on their defence year after year and wearing down the 
aggressor who nas penetrated deep into their homeland. The cities and towns 
of England have been deeply scarred and her people have anffered aa none ever 
before from the concentrated hats of enemy bombing. Their courage and their 
fortitude have thrilled the world. 

Now ia the time for India and her people to join their courage, 
strength and their endurance in this great heroic and world-wide army of 
the common people, and to take her part in those smashing blows for victory 
against brutality and aggression which shall for ever free the masses from the sge 
long fear and tragedy of poverty and of war. 

Statement At Press Conference 

Addressing s Press Conference held in New Delhi on the 11th April 1942, Sir 
Stafford Oripps said : 

I have now received the replies from all the principal parties and communities 
to whom 1 submitted the draft declaration of His Majest’y Government. 

The negotiations have been prolonged in the case of the Congress only. 
There have been many meetings and a number of formula and suggestions 
especially npon the question of a Defence Minister. After very lengthy deliberations, 
the outcome of which teemed uncertain from day to day, 1 received the reply of 
the Congress. 

It made it clear that the Working Committee were not prepared to accept the 
scheme or to enter a national government. 

As a result of this and other answers I have had moat regretfnlly to sdvise 
His Msjesty's Government thst there is not snch a measure of acceptance of their 
proposals aa to justify their making a declaration in the form of the) draft. 

The draft ia, therefore, withdrawn and we revert to the position as it wss 
before 1 came out here. Though not qnite perhaps to that position. 

“Prank And Friendly Spirit” 

These discussions and negotiations have been carried on in the most 
frank and friendly spirit on all tides. We have all acknowledged each other ■ 
sincerity in the matter and although we most for the moment agree to differ, there 
is no bitterness or rancour in our disagreement. , 

Sometimes in the heat and excitement of discussion and argument we are apt 
to overlook the area of agreement. 

There ie a large and vety important area of agreement as to the future 
freedom of India. 

1 (hall be leaving New Delhi on my retnrn journey on Snnday morning. 

. I want firat to thank you all for your help and then I want to ask you to 
continue that help—not to me but to India. . 

The diecuesions are over, they will elip back into history and they will leave 
their impress a good, clear, healthy impress which will influence the future. 

But the present snd the future prees upon ne sod must be faced. 

India is threatened, all who love India—as I love India snd you love India 
must bend their energies—each in bie own wsy—to her immediate help. . 

That help cannot come through discussions and differences, it must come D ? 
drawing together the diverse elements into a closely-knit and common effort _ 

That is your task, there you can help whatever your party or community. 
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have tried our best to agree—we have failed. Never mind whose fault it ie, let 
me take ail the blame if that will help in muting India for her own defence. 

Great Britain will do her utmost. America is doing all she can, and now 
India must devote herself wholeheartedly with total effort in every field of activity 
to defending her soil and to protecting her women and children from those 
ghastly horrors that have befallen her Obinese friends, neighbours. 

You have my best thanks for what you have done to help me, you will have 
my even greater thanks in what you will do to help India. 

Sapru-Jayakar Memorandum 

Bir Tej Bahadur 8apru and Dr. M. X. Jayakar, in a memorandum presented to 
Sir Stafford Crippa, dated New Delhi, 4th. April 1942, strongly pressed for the inclusion 
of an Indian Defence Member in the Governor-General’s Executive Council and among 
other thingB asked that the majority required for any decision by a Provincial Legislature 
to adhere or not to adhere to the Union should not be less than sixty-five per cent 
of the Indian members of the lower House present at the meeting at which the 
decision would be taken. The memorandum opposed a plebiscite for the purpose 
and called attention to the necessity for the restoration of popular Governments 
in the Provinces. 

Giving their personal views, Sir Tej Bahadur and Mr. Jayakar said: ‘‘We 
observe from the draft declaration that excepting Clanse (E) there is very little 
in the declaration about the change to,be introduced in the constitution of the 
Government during the period of the war.' It may be that instructions have 
been or may be issued to His Excellency the Viceroy to bring about the necessary 
changes in the composition and the constitution of the Executive Government. 
If any such instructions have been issued, we are not aware of them, but we 
must point out that Indian opinion attaches the greatest importance to the transfer 
of real power in the Central Government at the present moment, and it is 
for this reason that we emphasise the necessity of the complete non-official 
assumption of Government without the reservation of any portfolio during the 
interim period. 

"We have considered the termB of. Clause (El as originally given to us and 
as subsequently amended by Sir Stafford Cripps. In the amended clause, we find 
It stated that, while His Majesty’s Government roust inevitably bear the res¬ 
ponsibility for and retain the control and direction of the defence of India 
as a part of their world war effort, the task of organising to the full the military, 
moral and material resources must be the responsibility of the Government 
of India with the co-operation of the people of India. We have carefully 
considered the terras of this amended clause, particularly in the light of the speech 
of Sir Stafford Cripps at the Press Conference, a summary of which appeared 
in the Press on the 30th of March, 1942. It is stated therein that Sir Stafford 
Cripps was emphatic that handing over political control and direction of Defence 
in the midst of the war to the Indian Government would be fatal, and further 
that if Indian leaders insisted on absolute control over Defence before accepting 
the scheme, then the scheme would fall through. We realise that the transfer or 
absolute control over Defence at the present juncture, when it is necessary that 
there should be unity of direction and control of military polioy, would not be 
in the best interests of England and India. But we fail to see how this end will 
fail to be aohieved by the appointment of an Indian Defence Member, who, we 
presume will be a man possessed of a due sense of responsibility and would be 
only too' willing to accept expert advice and to work in the closest co-operation 
with the War Cabinet. 

“While we appreciate the necessity of unity of policy and control in matters of 
defence we think, in common with most of our countrymen, that the appointment 
of an ' Indian Member in charge of Defence, working in close association and 
co-operation with the War Cabinet and willing to accept expert advice, will 
be taken at this etage as an unmistakable token of the reality of the transfer 
of such power and as a symbol of the confidence of Hie Majesty s Government 
in the people of his country. We have no doubt that the object of Hie Majesty s 
Government is that the people of this country should feel that thiB is their own 
war. but we feel that the requisite sense of responsibility for the defence of the 
country can beet be stimulated by an appeal to tbeir sense of pride and self-esteem 
and by the two countries-England and India-cpmpletely identifying themselves 
with eaoh other in the common causes of defending this country. We strongly 
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hold that it wonld be a mistake to ignore the strength of the sentiment of the 
people on this subject. 

“We desire to state unequivocally that we are etongly in favour of the Indian 
people rendering every possible help in the successful prosecution of the war. 
At the same time, we feel cqnaily clearly that in ordor to achieve that end, it is 
necessary that, during the period of the war, there should be an Indian Defence 
Member of the Council of the Governor-General.. We are fully aware of the 
arguments to the contrary and we do not wish to overtook or minimise them but 
we feel that the arguments in favonr of the adoption of this atep are overwhelming. 

“The adoption of an Indian Defence Member will have a great 
effect on Indian psychology. It will inspire the people with confidence 
and materially help in altering the preaent mentality of the people 
which in our opinion, ia not adequately cealnna in the anoceeaful prosecution 
of the war. We do not in the slightest degree deeire that there should be any 
eonfiiel between hie powers and those of the Oommander-in-Ohief in technical 
matters or in decisions about the movements or disposition of the troops or 
similar other matters. We think that the presence of such a Member will, far 
from weakening the military position in India, strengthen it, and the political 
effects of this step will be very wholesome." 

“Besides, there are, in our opinion, large and inexhaustible resources of 
man-power remaining untapped in the youth of the country, which can be 
mobilised by methods which a Defence Member drawn from the people alone 
can effectively employ. His approach to this store-hones of strength will be by 
methods vitally different from those which the British official mind has hitherto 
employed with snch little effect. The successful way in which the people of Chins, 
Russia and even the small Philippine Islands have resisted the overwhelming 
forces of Japanese aggression, contrasted with the debacle In Malaya, Singapore 
and Rangoon, graphically illustrates the difference between a struggle carried 
on by the people of a country under the direction of their own lenders and 
another pursued with the aid of a professional army,- guided and directed by 
officers who are drawn from a different race. We venture to suggest that at this 
critical time, when the danger ia daily approaching the old-world ideas of keeping 
Indians in the perpetual position of nnarmed helplessness and also the feelings 
of distrust and suspicion which have led tbia polioy, should be forthwith '.abandoned 
and a new era of hope and confidence inaugurated, leading to a Joint effort by 
England and India on terms of mutual reliance and association. It is only 
aoch an association that would be productive of the maximum eflort of this 
country, mulling, eventually, in a victory based on the self-esteem, honour 
and willing sacrifice of a proud people^ 

“On all theae pounds, we desire strongly to press the Inclusion of an Indian 
Defence Member In the Executive Council as otherwise, the declaration, whatever 
its other merits may be, will fail to achieve the object it ia intended to serve, 

Tt should not, in onr opinion, be difficult to define the spheres of activity of the 
Defence Member and of the Oommander-in-Ohief so as to avoid conflict; nor 
should it be difficult to secure close co-operation end co-ordination between the two. 

The second point to which we desire to advert relates to Olauss (E) 
the proposed declaration. While we recognise tho justice of allowing any province 
of British India the liberty of remaining out of the new constitution and of 
retaining its present constitutional position, we are not free from considerable 
dout and anxiety abont the wisdom of the further provision which makes it 
possible for another Federal Union being established. Such a Federal 

Union may. In certain conceivable circumstances, be a rival or hostile Union. 
Bnt apart from this, we cannot favour any step which may bnve the effect 
of breaking up the integrity of the country fostered by a long succession ol 
Hindu and Muslim Emperors and a galaxy of British administrators. Wa 

ars convinced that the creation of more than one Union, howsoever consistent 

in- theory with the principle of self-determination, will be disastrous to 

•the lasting interests of the country and to its integrity and security. , 

“In the draff Declaration which baa been handed over to us, we do 
not find any indication of the precise majority of votes which will os 
required in a provincial legislature to carry a resolution ns to- whether, too 
province will or will not adhere to the Union. We are, however, of the opinion 
that in a matter of tbia momentotia character, the method of a bare majority 
cannot be adopted, and the majority required for any decision on this question . 
should not be less than fib per cent of the Indian members of the Lo*er 
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Houee in which the reeolution is passed. We do not think that a decision 

in which the Indian population is primarily interested should be allowed to 

be influenced by the votes of European members to whom the question of 
remaining in one Federation or another cannot be of the enme importance 
as it is to the Indian members. 

We are aleo strongly of the opinion that, once this principle of a prescribed 
majority of votes in a legislature is accepted, it would not only be superflu¬ 
ous but might easily lead to grave social disorder if resort were to be had 

to the further device of a plebiscite of the adult population of the province. 
We feel that, in the existing circumstances of the country, such a plebiscite) 
howsoever democratic in theory, is bouud to lead to serious consequences 
B r avely disturbing peace and tranquillity not only in the province concerned,, 
but in other areas to which the contagion may easily spread, leading to' 

violent communal or religions conflicts. For these reasons, we cannot 
conceal our grave concern as to the wisdom and expediency of the provisions 

making it possible for some provinces to combine into a separate Uoion. 

"We attach importance to the possibility of leaders of Indian opinion 

in the principal communities coming to some mutual agreement before the 
cessation of hostilities—an agreement which may secure and safeguard the 
interests of all minorities by providing for (a) their representation in the 
legislature, (b) in the Government to be established, And (c) reservation 

to them of the fullest liberty in matters of conscience, religion end culture. 
If the contending partios begin to work together in a common cause during 
the interim period, they wilt, we hope, learn to appreciate one another’s 

point of view, and a spirit of tolerance and confidence . may be generated, 

conducive to a final settlement which will secure the position of the minorities 

iu the fullest measure without causing a disruption of the well-established 
integrity of the country. 

"If. however, all attempts during the intervening period to Becure 

one Federal Union unhappily fail and the overwhelming wishes of the 

provinces to have separate union are indicated through their legislatures, and 
the evils pointed above of having a eepartate Union are prevented or mitigated, 
we have no objection to the experiment suggested iu the draft declaration 
being made subject, of course, to what we have stated above. 

"Lastly, we desire to call attention to the necessity for the restoration 
in the provinces of a popular form of Government. There is no reference 
to this question in the draft Declaration, probably, because it is intended 
to leave it for decision by the new Government which is to be established 
at the Centre. We consider, however, that the rule which at present prevails 
in so many provinces under Section 93 of the Government of India Aot 
should be brought to an immediate end and their administration restored 
once more to popular control. If for the successful working of the Provincial 
Government it should be necessary to establish Coalition Governments, we 
would indeed welcome such an arrangement. 

"On tho other points arising out of tbs draft declaration of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, we do not wish to say any thing more than that we are ill general 
agreement with the line adopted by His Majesty’s Government.” 


The Hindu Maha Sabha Memorandum 


Tha Working Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabha, iu a memorandum on 
Sir Stafford Cripps' proposals, issued from New Delhi on the 1st. April 1942, said: 

"There are several points iu the declaration which are more or less satisfactory, 
but accordiug to the statement unfortunately made by Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
Boheme of His Majesty’s Government is to be accepted or rejected in fofo. As 
some essential features of the soheme are wholly or partially unacceptable to us, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha has no other alternative but to reject the scheme. 

India ahonld not be divided 


‘‘One of the cardinal points in the soheme which Bir Stafford Cripps has put 
forward on behalf of tlie War Cabinet is the right which has been conferred on 
the provinces of British India to keep out of the Indian Union or Federation. 
The basic principle of the Hindu Maha Sabha is that India ib one and indivisible. 
In religious and cultural aspects there has been recoguised the fundamental 
of India by the Hindus throughout the ages, and even unity in political 
sphere was an accomplished fact in many periods of this country’s history. 

32 
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Even during some two centime* of British rale, the political unity of Indie has 
been recognised end fostered nnd this he* always been claimed by Britain herself 
as her finest achievement. Besides, India has been treated as one political 
and constitutional milt nnder the Constitution Act of 1035. The right to step 
out of the Indian Federation will atiniulate communal and sectional animosities. 
TTie other option given to the non-acceding provinces to set tip a rival Pakistan- 
Federation constitulee. in view of each Moslem movements ns - Pakistan and 
Pathanistan involving threats of Joining hands with Afghanistan and other Moslem 
nations, a serious menace to India’s security and this may lead to civil war in 
the country. The Hindu Malta Bahha cannot be true to iteelf and to the best 
interests of Hindustan (India) if it is a party to any proposal which involves 
the political partition of India in any shape or form. Tlio Hindu Malta Sablta 
therefore has fundamental objection* to the proposal. 

Objection to right of non-oeeeeslon 

The right of non-accession of any '.province to the ‘Indian Union' cannot 
be justified on the principle of eelf-determinalion, and no euch right can be 
imposed by any outstda authority, India baa -already been one unitary Bute, 
ana the. existing provinces ere constituted at administrative units ‘Hie analogy 
of sovereign State* entering into a federation and surrendering portion of their 
sovereignty for certain common purposes cannot apply to Indian provinces, 

"According to the scheme of Sir Stafford Crippa, a treaty will be signed 
between Hie Majesty’s Government and the Constituent Assembly and such a 
treaty will implement the undertakings given by Hia Majesty's Government for 
the protection of racial and retigioua minorities. Ju the framing of this treaty 
all parties and sections will have an effective say. Such a treaty onght to 
completely satisfy the minorities. If, however, any minority ie not satisfied with 
the safeguards in the proposed constitutions, then the question of euch safeguards 
can be referred to the tribunal of arbitration to be appointed by the 
Constituent Assembly tn consultation with disputing parties. We want to 
take onr stand on justice and fairplay and we do not ask for any right* or 
privileges which we aro not prepared to extend to any community. 

Interim arrangement* vague and unsatisfactory 

"The Hindu Maba Sabha ie not so much concerned with a declaration *• 
to the future bat the real question ia whether England is willing to transfer 
immediately reel politics! power to India and, if so, to what extent. It notes with 
regret that the scheme which Sir Stafford Grippe has announced fi nebulous, 
vagne and unsatisfactory with regard to the interim arrangements. The Government 
of India Aet of 11*35 still maintains the bnroaucracy in power with the Governor- 
General and the Governors as their powerful protagonists. But, for the successful 
prosecution of the war, it is essential to transfer reel power to Indian hands 
and to set op convention* whereby Indian Ministers can formulate and 
execute a policy of national defence, including the formation of nationnl militia 
aud the arming of the Indian people for the defence of the country. 

“It has been the demand of the Hindu Maha Sabha that India should 
be immediately declared an independent nation with free and equal status io 
the Indo British Commonwealth. The declaration promises full national sovereignty 
in the future but the constitutional poaition and status of India during the 
interim period have not been made at all clear. Particularly in regard to defence, 
the scheme of Hia Majesty's Government is unacceptable to us. It is urgent 
and imperative that if India it to be in effective partner in the struggle for 
freedom, her defence policy mutt be determined and her defence arrangement* must 
be made on the responsibility of her own Defence Minister enjoying the 
confidence of all sections of the people. Tlis tragic experience of Malaya and 
Burma have demonstrated that apart from the deplorable failure of military 
strategy, the apathy and hostility of the people who were deliberately kept 
•"■"Md. contributed to the British reverses. The psychology necessary for full and 
willing co-operation in the present war amongst the Indian people cannot be created 
-nnless and nntil the defence of India is put in Indian bands. 

Election of eonatitutlon-nialdng body 

. . We note with satisfaction that this scheme provides for a constitution-making 
Body for framing the future constitution of Iudis, and that the Constitution 
Assembly may begin it* work with the declaration of India’s independence. 
But the principle on which it will be constituted is vicious. The constitution-making 
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body will be elected on the .basig of the communal award which ie not only 
anti-national but runs counter to the essential principles of democracy. 

Unless and until the scheme of His Majesty’s Government is radically altered 
and readjusted on the vital issues mentioned above, the Hindu Maha Sabha cannot 
‘ a t £j r - y *° ll S ftcce P teance > inasmuch as the scheme is to be accepted or 


The Muslim League Memorandum 

The Muslim League Working Committee in a resolution dated New Delhi, the 
11 th. April 1842, declared- that the Cripps proposals, in their present form, were 

not acceptable. 

The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League, Bays the 
resolution, have given their most earnest and careful consideration to the 
announcement made by Mr. Churchill, the British Prime Minister, in the House 
of the Commons on the 11th of March. 1942, and the Draft Declaration 
of the War Cabinet of His Majesty’s Government regarding the future of India 
and also the interim^ proposals, during the critical period which now faces India, for 
the immediate participation of the Ieadeas of the principal sections of the Indian 
people in the counsels of their country. 

The Committee appreciate that the British Prime Minister in bie pronounce¬ 
ment, made it clear that the Draft Declaration embodied only the proposal of Hie 
Majesty’s Government .and not their decision, and that they are subject to 
agreement between the main elements in India, thus maintaining the validity 
of the Declaration of the 8th of August 1940. which had promised to the 
Mussalmane that neither the machinery for the framing of the Constitution 
should be eet up nor the Constitution itself should be enforced without the 
approval and consent of Muslim India. 

The Committee while expressing their gratification that the possibility 
of Pakistan is recognised by implication by providing for the establishment of 
two or more independent unions in India regret that the proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government, embodying the fundamentals, are not open to any 
modification and therefore no alternative proposals are invited. In view of 
the rigidity of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
fundamentals not being open to any modification, the Committee have no alternative 
but to say that the proposals in their present form are unacceptable to them for 
reason given below. 

(1) The Mussulmans, after 25 years’ of geuuine efforts for the reconciliation 
of the two major communities and the bitter experience of the failure of such 
efforts, are convinced that it is neither just nor possible, in the interest of peace 
and happiness of the two peoples, to compel them to constitute one Indian Union, 
composed of the two principal nations—Hindus and Mnslims, which appears to be 
the main object of Hie Majesty’s Government, as adumbrated in the preamble of 
tbe Draft Declaration, the creation of more than one union being relegated only to 
the realm of remote possibility and is purely illusory._ 

(2) In the Draft Declaration a Constitution-making Body has been proposed 
with the primary object of creating one Indian Union. Bo far as the Muslim 
League is concerned, it has finally decided that the only solution of India’s consti¬ 
tutional problem is the partition of India into independent zones ; and it will, there¬ 
fore, be unfair to the Mussulmans to compel them to enter such a Conatitution- 
making Body, whoso main object ie the creation of a new Indian Union. With 
conditions as they are, it will be not only futile but on the contrary may exacerbate 
bitterness and animosity amongst the various elements in the country. 

Besides, the machinery-which has been proposed for the creation of the Consti¬ 
tution-making Body, nnmely, that it will consist of members elected by tbe uewly 
elected Lower Houses of tbe eleven Provinces, upon the cessation of hostilities, as a 
single electoral college by the system of proportional representation, is a fundamen¬ 
tal departure from the right of the Mussulmans, hitherto enjoyed by them, to elect 
their representatives by means of separate electorates which is the only sure way in 
which true representatives of the Mussalmane can be chosen. 

The Constitution-making Body will take decisions by a bare majority on all 
questions of moBt vital and paramount character involved in the framing of the 
constitution, which is a deparature from the fundamental principles of jnsliee and 
contrary to constitutional practice so far followed in the various countries and 
Dominions; and the Mussulmans by agreeing to this, will, instead of exercising 
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their right and judgment u a constituent (actor, be at the entire mercy of the 
Constitution-making Body, in which they will be a minority of about 25 per cent. 

i3) The right of non-accession to the Onion, as contemplated in the Draft 
Declaration, baa been conceded, preaumnbly, in response to the Insistent demands 
by the Muesalmans for the partition of India, but the method and procedure laid 
down are such as to negative the professed object for, in the draft proposals, the 
right of non-aeceaaion has been given to the existing Provinces, whicn have been 
formed from time to time for administrative convenience and on no logical basis. 

The Muesalmans cannot be satisfied by such a declaration on a vital question 
affecting tfaeir fmnre destiny and demand a clear and precise pronouncement on 
the subject. Any attempt to aolve the future problem of India by the process of 
evading the real issues is to court disaster. 

Jn the draft proposals no procedure bss been laid down as to how the verdict 
of the Province is to be obtained in favour of or againat accession to the one 
Union ; but in the letter dated the 2nd of April from the Secretary of Sir Stafford 
Grippe, addressed to the President of the All-India Mnslim League, it is elated that 
“a Province should reach the decision whether or not to stand out of the Union by 
a vote in the Legislative Assembly on a resolution to aland in. If the majority 
for accession to the Union is lees than 60 per cent, the minority will have the 
right to demand a plebiscite of the adnlt male population.* In tiiia connection, it 
mnst be emphasised that in the provinces, where the Mitsui mans are In a majority 
as in the case of major provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, they are in a minority 
in the Legislative Assemblies ; and in the Assemblies of Sind ana the North-West 
Frontier Province, the total nomber namely GO and 50 respectively is so small and 
die weighings given to the non-Muslima so heavy that it can be easily manipulated 
and a decision under such conditions cannot be the true criterion of ascertaining 
the real opinion of the Mussulmans of those Provinces. 

As regards the suggested plebiscite in the Provinces in which the Mnsaalmans 
are in a majority, in the event of the requisite majority not being available in the 
Legislative Assemblies, the procedure laid down is that reference shall be made 
to the whole adult population of the provinces and not to the Mussulmans alone 
which is to deny them the inherent right to self-determination. 

(4) With regard to the Indian Slates, it it the considered opinion of the 
Committee that it is a matter for them to decide whether to join or not to join or 
from a Union. 

(5) With regard to the treaties to be negotiated between the Grown and the 
Indian Union or Unions, the proposals do not indicate as to what wonld happen 
in case of disagreement on the terms between the contracting parties nor is there 
any provision made as to what would be the procedure when there is a difference 
of opinion in negotiating a revision of treaty arrangements with the Indian States 
in the new situation. 

* Complete picture not available 

With regard to the iuterim arrangement, there is no definite proposal 
except the bare statement that His Majesty's Government desire and invite 
the effective and immediate participation of the leaders of the principal sections 
of tho Indian people in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth 
and of the United Nations. The Committee are, therefore, unable to express 
their opinion until a complete picture la available. Another reason why the 
Committee are unable to express their opinion on the interim arrangements 
for participation in the counsels of the country, is that Sir Stafford Cripps 
has made it clear that the scheme goes through ss a whole or is rejected as 
a whole and that it woula not he possible to retain only the part 
relating to the immediate arrangements at the Centre and discard the rest of 
the draft scheme, and ae the Committee baa come to the conclusion that the 
proposals for the future are unacceptable, it will serve no useful purpose to 
deal further with.the question of the immediate arrangements. 

In conclusion, the Committee wish to point out that the position of the 
Muslim League has been and is that unless the principle of Pakistan Scheme, 
aa embodied in the Lahore Resolution dated Msroh, 1940, which is now the 
creed of the All-India Muslim League, namely, “The establishment of completely 
independent States formed by demarcating geographically contiguous units into 
regions which shall be so Constituted, with such territorial readjustment s» 
may be necessary, that the areas in which the Mussslmana are numerically in 
a majority, aa in the North Western and Eastern cones of India, shall be groupea 
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together to constitute independent States as Muslim free national homelands in 
which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign ; adequate, effective 
and mandator; safeguards shall be specifically provided' in the Constitution for 
minorities in the above mentioned units and regions for the protection of their 
religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other rights and in¬ 
terests in consultation with them ; in other parts of India where tho Mussal- 
manB are in a minority adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards shall be 
specifically provided in the constitution for them and other minorities for the 
protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
other rights and interests in consultation with them” is unequivocally accepted 
and the Tight of the MuesalmanB to self-determination is conceded by means of 
a machinery which will reflect the true verdict of Muslim India, it ii not possible 
for the Muslim League to accept any proposal or scheme regarding the future. 


Th« Liberal Federation’s Memorandum 

Sir Bijoy Praaad Singh Roy. President of the Liberal Federation of India, 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Mr. Navshir Bharucha, Honorary Secretary 
of the Federation, saw Sir Stafford Crippe on the 2nd. April 1942, and communicated 
to him the following views of the Liberal Federation on the draft declaration : 

The Council of the Liberal Federation haa very carefully examined the draft 
declaration brought by Sir Stafford CrippB. It welcomes the proposals to make 
India a self-governing Dominion with the Bame status and functions as are 
enjoyed by Great Britain and other members of the Commonwealth. 

On examination of the different heads of the proposals, the Council feels 
that the provision giving liberty to any province not to accede to the Indian 
Union is fraught with serious difficulties and dangers, The creation of more 
than one Federal Union in India, having their own separate armies may - result, 
in certain conceivable circumstances, in a conflict between them. It would almost 
immediately lead to customs barriers and complicated questions about ports, 
railways, existing public debt, etc., would arise. Moreover, the weakness of the 
military organisation of the one or the other of the different Unions will seri¬ 
ously impair the safety and defence of India as a whole. The Council further 
feels that communal feelings whould be further exacerbated in the course of 
a decision about accession or non-accession. 

All these and other considerations and the serious dangers and difficulties, 
should be fully considered before His Majesty's Government finally decide to 
implement these proposals. The Council baB always been of the view that the 

interests of different communities should be adequately safeguarded and that the 
interests of different communities should have proper voice in the governance 

of the country. But the proposals now made so far beyond the necessities of the 
case will seriously affect not only the unity and solidarity of India, but 
her stature and influence in the Common-wealth of Nations. 

One of the effects of the proposals is that the questions whether a province 
accedeB to the Union or not will'in the last resort be determined by a plebiscite, 
unless 60 per ceDt of the Lower House of the Legislature vote for accession. 

The plebiscite vote is to be determined by a bare majority. The Council feels 
that the decision of such a momentous question Bbould not be concluded 
bare majority but that some minimum percentage, say, at least 65 per 
should be prescribed. The Council also Bees no reason whv women, who are 

entitled to vote for the elections to the Legislatures and can be and are members 
of the Legislature, should be denied a vote in the plebiscite. 

With regard to the representation of the Indian States on the conBtitntion- 
mnking body the Council urges that the people of the States should be given a 
voice in the selection of the representatives of the States on this body. 

An Indian Defence Member essential 

On the subject of Defence, the representation of India on the War Cabinet 
and the Pacific War Council is satisfactory so far as it goes. But this should not 
Htand in the way of the appointment of an Indian as a Defence Member, Such 
an appointment will have a tremendous effeot in producing tho necessary psycho* 
logical reaction, which will bring the Indian people whole-bear cdly in the war 
effort The Council of the Libera! Federation would also urge the British Govern¬ 
ment’to appreciate the fact that totalitarian aggression involves totalitarian defence 

Md that a total war cannot be won unless the Indian notion, as a 

cal entity, throws itself into this war heart and soul. Malaya. Singapore and 


by a 
cent 
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Rangoon serve m grave warnings *b to bow, even in modem warfare, techni¬ 
cal skill alone, without the spontaneous support of the millions on the 'Home 
* Front’ can achieve little on Hie military front. It is the considered opinion of 
the Council that full co-opanrtion of the Indian people will not be secured in 
the war effort unless an Indian Defence Member is appointed, 

With regard to the question of reconstituting the Executive Council, the 
Governor-General's Council should be nationalised, so that by conventions in 
the near future, the Governor-General may assume the positiou of a constitutions! 
head of hia Government. 

States' People’s Conference Memorandum 

The Standing Committee of the All-India States' People’s Conference considered 
the proposals of the British War Cabinet as published on March 30, 1942. 

The Standing Committee ia naturally interested in all the proposals made 
because of their direct or indirect effect on the future of the Indian States, which 
is bound up with the future of the rest of India. But the Committee proposes to 
consider only those proposals which directly affect the people of the Indian States. 

*ihe Committee nsa noted that the whole approach to this question on the 
part of the British Cabinet ia vitiated by the extra-ordinary assumption that only 
the British Government and the Rulers of the States count in the disposal of these 
vital issues. Nowhere ie any reference made to the people of the States who 
number 90 odd millions. This would in any event, have been an extraordinary 
assumption and procedure, bat in the modem world and In the course of the world < 
war that ia going on, when so much ia repeatedly said about a new order sod 
democracy ana freedom, such a deliberate omission and ignoring of 90 million 
people ie significant of the way the mind of the British Government functions even 
In these times of peril and disaster. It is an insult to those people and any 
proposals based 4 >n such insults, can only be resisted to the uttermost. 3 he only 
alternative to such a course would be for the States' people to give up ell their 
cherished objectives and dreams and submit indefinitely to an intolerable Slavery- 
Based On Unwarranted Assumption 

In these cireumstancea, it is hardly necessary for the Standing Committee to 
consider these proposals in any detail when they are based on unwarranted assump¬ 
tions and premises which can never be accepted. Nevertheless the Committee desires 
to emphasise that these proposals are utterly harmful and injurious to the cause of 
freedom both in the Stales and in India aaa whole. The Committee desire* to 
repeat what has been authoritatively stated before that it “cannot admit the right 
of the Rulers of the Indian States or of foreign vested interests to oome in the way 
of Indian freedom. Sovereignty in India must rest with the people within the 
States or in the proviuces and all other interests must be subordinated to their 
vital interests." 

To treat the so-called treaties between the British Government and the Rulers 
of Indian States, as a justification for the political fragmentation of India in 
opposition to or ignoring the opinion of the people of the Slates, is a position 
wholly untenable in the modern world. It must be remembered that only 30 
or 40 States have such treaties and that in the making of these treaties the 
States people bad no band. These treaties were made long ago in circumstances 
which no longer exist. It it intolerable that these ancient trealiea should be 
made to come in the way now of political and economic advance on the part of 
the people. 

Establishment of Responsible Government 

The Stales’ People’s Conference holds ts its fundamental objective that the 
present States system in India must be ended and responsible government should 
be established in the States. It holds with the Indian National Congress that 
“Poorna Swaraj or complete independence which ia the objective of the Congress, 
i* for the whole India inclusive of the Slates; for. the integrity and unity 
of India must be maintained in freedom as it ia being maintained in subjection. 

The Indian Slates system represents an order which baa ceased to exist all 
over the world and which la a denial of both national and personal freedom. 
It suffers from not only tbe autocratic personal Government of the Ruler but 
also from the direct and indirect intervention and control of irresponsible British 
anIbomy. It thus suffers, as has frequently been pointed out in the past by high 
British officers, from the evils which inevitably flow from this extraordinary 
arrangement. In some ways it represent* a system far worse than that of fascism 
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against which the present war is said to be waged. It is the people of the 
ijtates and not their Rulers of the British suzerain authority that stand for 
democracy. 

In the proposals under consideration no reference whatever is made t° the 
internal democratiaation of the States, it is stated there that the States • will have 
the option at two stages to join the rest of India. First, in the drafting of a 
constitution; secondly, in accepting membership in the Indian Union. At 
neither stage is there any reference to the people of the States and only the 
Rulers are supposed to decide these vital questions which affect the people,. The 
people of the States demand the right of self-determination at every stage 
through their elected representatives and any decision made with reference to 
them can have no binding effect of them. 

Perpetuating British Dominion 

In the event of the Rnlers of the States keeping out of the .Union, it would 
appear that British Paramountcy is intended to continue together with all the 
other evils that present. It has been stated that foreign British armed forces may be 
stationed in the States to give effect to this paramountcy. In present circum¬ 
stances, when both the States and the rest of India are under British control, 
this however undesirable, is a feasible proposition.. But in tbe event of the rest 

of India forming an independent Union, the stationing of foreign forces in the 

States will create new problems affecting both the safety of the Slates and that 
of tho Indian Union. Questions will inevitably arise as to how these foreign 

forces can move from one State to another through independent territory. As a 
result a largo number of British Colonial territories calling themselves Indian 

States will be created owiug ultimate allegiance to a' foreign power. Such a 
development can only lead to continuous conflict and instability. 

The Standing Committee, therefore, rejects and condemns these proposals 
put forward on behalf of the British War Cabinet in regard to the Stales. 
The whole scheme is a complete negation of the avowed war-aims of the British 
Government and would appear to he an attempt to consolidate the British Colonial 
domination in lnrge parts of India and to maintain autocratic 1 rule in the States. 
The Committee declares that nothing short of full self-determination and the 
right to frame the constitution of the States ns well as to participate in the Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly for all India through their elected representatives, can he 
accepted or can meet the requirements of the situation. 

Congress Support urged 

The Standing Committee respectfully drawe the attention of the Indian 
National Congress towards all these resolutions and statements of policy that 
have emanated from its executive from time to lime with regard to the Indian 
States and trusts that the Congress will accept any constitutional scheme for 
India ’in which the right of self-determination for the people of the States has 
not been conceded on par with British India and in which provision is not made 

for the same democratic, political and economic rights oe for the people of the 

Pr0V1 The”Standing Committee calls upon the people of the States to strengthen 
their respective organisations in order to bring pressure npon their Rulers for 
the fulfilment of their demands and to be prepared for oil the eventualities that 
will necessarily arise in the course of such nwnkening. 

Momin Conference Memorandum 


The Committee of the All-India Momin Conference adopted a resolution at 
Now Delhi on the 8th. April 1942, declaring that the Cripps proposals fall short 
17*1,0 osnimtions of the Muslim masses and are not acceptable unless modified. 

° The Committee firmly believes that the solidarity, integrity and unity of India 
oro vitnllv esseutiol for the common good of the Indian people and especially in 

host interests of the Muslims of India. The Committee cannot however, lose 
otoht of the fact that a section of the Muslims te against the introduction of a 
a ncle unitary system of government in thiB country, apprehending such a system 
toTe detrimental to the Interests of the Muslims residing in the Muslim majority 
*v«winrPB But the Committee, being conscious of the fact that tho fear and appre- 
Csions of such Muslims are the outcome of the mutual distrust and suspicion 
of the communities inhabiting this country, has full belief that such communal 
Aiaannsioiis and animosities ns exist at present will completely disappear with the 
establishment of full self-rule in India. 
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The Committee holds that the proposal relating to the option given to the 
provinces to keep out of the proposed Indian Union has been ingenious]; devised 
inasmuch as its practical effect would inevitably be to create several 'Ulsters’ 
within India. 

The Committee opines that the constitution-making body, as envisaged by the 
proposals, would reflect the opinion of only 10 per cent of the inhabitants of India 
and can, therefore, hardly be called a democratic body. 

Stressing the need tor transfer of control of India’s Defence to Indiana, the 
Committee declares that the masses must be msde to feel that this war is being 
fought in the interest of India and that it is their own war. 

SUGGESTED CHANGES 

The Committee considers that the proposals are absolutely unsatisfactory and 
fall short of the aspirations of the Muslim masses and regards them ss quite 
unacceptable unless they are modified in the manner suggested below: 

1. that no province be allowed to keep out of the Indian Union unless the 
scheme of one single Indian Union were given a fair trial for full ten years; 

2. that instead of allowing the existing Lower House of the Provinces to 
nominate representatives to the constitution-making body, provision be made to 
constitute that body by electing its members by meens of adnlt franchise; 

3. that the control of the Defence of India be forthwith transferred entirely 
into Indian hands; and 

4. that the peoples of the Indian States be given the right to elect representa¬ 
tives to the constitution-making body. 

The Depressed Classes' Views 

“The proposals which Sir Stafford Cripps placed before us, as settled facts, 
if accepted by na, would undoubtedly place ua under the yoke of onr oppressors 
and blood and tears would be our lot for ever", said Rao Bahadur U. C. Rajah, 
U. L. A., in a statement to 4he Press, issued from Poona on the S3nd. April 1*43, 
expressing bis views on the proposals of Bir Stafford Cripns. 

Continuing, Rao Bahadur Rajah Bays that the Depressed Classes do not view 
favourably the proposal of His Majesty’s Government to set up a Constituent 
Assembly as the constitution-making body inaamnch aa in this caste-ridden and 
eect-ridden country the Depressed Classes will have absolutely little or no chance, 
through such an electoral college as envisaged in the proposal, of returning genuine 
representatives of the community to the constitution-making body. It will only aid 
the Congress Party to secure a fully packed gathering in such a body. 

“If the portfolio of Defence is also to be handed over to the Indians, that 
will be the last instrument placed in the bauds of the Congress by His Majesty's 
Government to emasculate and .strangulate the Depressed Classes politically”, 
he adds. 

Proceeding Rao Bahadur Rajah says, “Ninety per cent of India’s wealth is 
reported to be her agricultural produce and 90 per cent of India’s tillers of the 
soil are the Depressed Classes. I feel that it is my duty to point out that India 
will march onwards to its promised goal, that it will progress forward to the extent 
to which its least favoured community, the Depressed Classes, march onward and 
progress. It is, therefore, necesanrv that if any further power devolved upon the 
CongTcsa or the Muslima, it should be so devolved that the interests of all classes, 
however small, should be very carefully protected and safeguarded and their aspira¬ 
tions nourished and not smothered.’’ 

Concluding, Rao Bahadur Rajah sounds a note of warning that no arrange¬ 
ment which the British Government might enter into with the Congress and other 
political parties without the consent of the Depressed Classes would be binding 
on the community and that if any such arrangement was made it would bo 
strongly resented and stoutly resisted with all the means at their command. 

Moderate Sikhs* Memorandum 1 

On the invitation of Bardnr Kirpal singh Majitbia, a meeting of _ Moderate 
Sikhs of the Punjab was held at Amritsar on the 6th April 1*42 at Majithia House, 
Sardar Jodta Slngb, Principal of the Khalsn College, presiding. Over 150 Sikh 
leaders including Sardar Buta Bingb, a member of the Council of State, were 
present. 

After four hours’ discussion the meeting adopted a number of resolutions 
demanding that all portfolios including that of Defence be transferred to Indians, 
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that a represen tire government owing allegiance to the Crown and including at 
least one Sikh be established at the centre, that secess on of provinces should not 
be allowed, and that there should be joint electorates with reservation of seats for 
minorities including Sikhs. 

A memorandum on these lines was submitted through Sardar Kirpal' Singh 
Majthia. * 

. Cripps Explains Breakdown in Commons 

In the House of Commons on the 28th. April 1942 Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy 
Seal, opened the debate on his mission to India. He said that he did not think that any 
one in this country need regret that the proposals for the solution of the problem 
of Self-Government for India were put forward. No one blamed His Majesty’s 
Government for the failure to reach an agreement. 

Sir Stafford Cripps added: “I do not believe it is possible to find under the 
existing circumstances a fairer solution of the problem than the Government’s 
declaration.” 

Sir Stafford spoke as follows : 

“When it was announced that I was to go to India with the Cabinet’s propo¬ 
sals, this House was good enough to express its hopes that the mission might 
have a successful conclusion. That hope, was, I know, re-echoed by the great 
mass of the British people, by the Dominions, and by a multitude of friends in 
Britain, India, the United States and elsewhere. Unfortunately, events have brought 
disappointment to these hopes, bnt I do not think anyone in this country need 
feel regretful that the proposals were pat forward or need blame the British 
Government for the unfortunate fact of the failure to reach an agreement. 

"Our Sincerity op purpose Demonstrated” 

"I 6hould like to emphasise, at the ontset, what I fear may prove rather a 
lengthy account of my mission, that, in my view, nothing but good will result 
both from the fact that the proposals were made and from the almost equally 
important fact that the War Cabinet sent one of its own members to discuss 
them in India with the leaden of Indian opinion (cheen). This method of presen¬ 
tation of the proposals has, I believe, demonstrated our sincerity of purpose 
(cheers). 

"Let me say a word or two regarding the background to my visit. 
Undoubtedly, the moment was a difficult one ana a number of people have made 
comment on it. It is a pity that something on the same lines was not done 
earlier." 

'There is much in the relationship of this conntry to India that could be 
criticised, analysed and argued about. But I do not propose to embark upon any 
such argument, as it is far more profitable, I believe, to spend the time availsble 
in an examination of the present and future rather than in an attempt to allot 
blame for the past. It is a task we can very well leave to the historian. 

‘‘Moment Chosen a Difficult One” 

“The moment chosen was a difficult one for three main reasons. FirBt, because 
of the imminent approach of the enemy to India’s shores. Japanese forces, by 
land and sea and air, were almost at the gates Of India, and in such circumstances, 
many things that might have been usefully discussed and negotiated in more 
peaceful tiroes could not be dealt with, because there was the overriding need 
to do everything in our power to carry out our duty to defend India from a 
foreign invader. Second, owing 'to the events in the Far Eastern theatre of war, 
accompanied by highly skilled, though grossly misleading, propaganda from Axis 
sources, an atmosphere of defeatism and anti-British sentiment was showing 
itself in certain sections of Indian opinion. Indians too, were uncertain of the 
future, and of the British Government’s view as to what that future should be. 
Third, with the approach of Self-Government or Dominion Status as a reality, 
communal differences of view as to the form of government suitable for the 
future in India had tended to become more definitely crystallised; and, especially 
the idea of two separate Indies, which even two years ago was little more than a 
vagus vision of certain extremists, had come to be a definite and accepted 
programme of the most powerful Muslim political organisation. There were, 
of course, other factors in the situation, but these were the principal ones, which 
increased the difficulties of obtaining any general understanding among the Indian 
peoples. 

33 
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Bbitibb Government’s Objective 

“It mi the need for a clarification of the situation and for consolidation'of 
Indian opinion in a favourable direction that impelled the British Government to 
decide that some positive Steps must be taken and taken quickly. The British 
Government’s objective and hope was that we might use these very difficulties to 
bring together all the main leaders of Indian opinion for the doable purpose of 
solving India's future and reinforcing her defence against the invnder threatening 
her snores. To accomplish this, two things were necessary, first, to (live a clear, 
unequivocal promise regarding the future: second, to address nn invitation to the 
various communal and political sections of Indian opinion to come together on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council for the immediate prosecution of the war in India. 
This invitation would have to be made upon the basis of the offer. regarding the 
futon stitus of India. In the circumstances of the communal situation in 
India at the present time, U must be borne in mind that the future is inevitably 
linked with the present. I am confident that no mere temporary arrangements 
could have been reached without some exposition of our future intentions. 

“Had we attempted to deal only with the present, we should immediately 
have been met with the demand for a clarification regarding the future. The diffi¬ 
culty of the communal situation has recently been emphasised by Mr. Gandhi in an 
article in the Barijam of April 19. where be make* the following statement. "The 
attainment of Independence is impossible nntii we have solved the communal 
tangle. We will never tackle this problem so long as either or both parties think 
Independence will-or eao com* without any solution of the tangle. There are two 
ways of solving what hat almost become insoluble—the royal way of non-violence 
or the way of violence.” 

Conflicting Demands 

“The British Government also had to deal with certain definite and often 
conflicting demands voiced by various leaders of important rev linns of Indian 
opinion. The Congress was known to have demanded repeatedly Independence for 
India and a Constituent Assembly which should devise the new constitution for 
the Indian people, aod perhaps the most Important of all, a tingle Indian Govern¬ 
ment for the whole of India, British India and Indian States together. The Mus¬ 
lim League on the other hand, had adopted, aa the main plnnk of its programme, 
the demand for Pakistan—a territory made np of that rather vngne congerie of 
areas in which Muslims are in a majority. The more dispersed, bnt still important 
minority of the Depressed Classes desired specific protection against the adverse 
effect of the oasts system, while the Sikh*. that brave fighting race (cheers) who 
have done and are doing so much to help Britain in the defence of India, desired 
some form of protection against majority role by another community. There were 
many other minorities, religious, racial or social, who equally aeked for special 
treatment, either along the lines of that already accorded under the 18.15 Act or 
upon aome more generous scale. Then, outside Briliah India, were tiio Princes and 
their peoples, some Princes having special treaty rights arising, ill many coses, over 
a century ago,” 

“Among these conflicting claims It was necessary for the British Government 
to attempt to lay down some method whereby the Indiao people could determine 
their own future—a method that would be acceptable to as many shades of opinion 
as possible. It was, of course, wholly consistent with the whole trend of earlier 
declarations, that if all sections of Indian opinion could agree upon some alterna¬ 
tive method of Self-Determination, there would be no difficulty regarding its accep¬ 
tance by ths British Government, But in the past, when it bad been left to tne 
Indian communities to spree upon some manner of deciding their future, the 
British Government had been accused of relying upon the impossibility of an 
agreement in order to perpetnate their own domination over India. It was, there¬ 
fore, necessary to devise a scheme whereby the refusal of a large minority to co¬ 
operate wonla not bold' up the majority in their demnnd for Self-Government. 

Clause relating to Interim Period 

"8o much for the considerations upon which that part of the draft Declara¬ 
tion dealing with the future constitution of India was based and which resulted in 
the form in whioh it was made before the Indian leaders and in which it appears 
now in the White Paper. The second part of the draft Declaration was to deal 
with the immediate period before the new constitution could oome into being. It 
was left in vague and general terms, but sabjeot to one vital and preciae reserve* 
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' tion. The reason for this form was that it was desired to leave open for discus¬ 
sion-the way in which participation by Indian leaders in the councils of their 
country, of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations, to use the words of the. 
document, could be made most effective and immediate. The single express reserva¬ 
tion was ns to Defence, and I shall return to that point in detail since it was one 
of the difficulties which arose during my discussions in Delhi. 

“Let me, now. say a word as to the manner of conducting these discussions. 
I was most anxious that there should be no suspicion, whatever, that the British 
Government were hand-picking those whom I saw and consequently I asked the 
main organisations themselves to appoint those they wished to meet me. This they 
did, and they mostly expressed the wish that I should not interview any other 
than those of their Working Committees (laughter). Certain individuals 1 did eee, 
such ae Mr. Gandhi, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. JoBhi, Mr. Jayakar, the present or 
past Prime Ministers of all Provincial Governments, the Governors, and lastly 
but by no means least, members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Indeed, it 
was to this latter body that I first disclosed the details of the draft Declaration 
immediately upon my arrival in India and after seeing them, each one individually. 
It was to the same body that I first announced the failure of the agreement. The 
British Government are fully aware of the service that has been done by the 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive, and especially by those 'Indians, who have 
represented the interests of their peoples in that body. For that reason, I consi¬ 
dered it necessary to go first and last to them. 

Indian Press Both helpful and Fair 

“As the House knows. I kept the draft Declaration from publication for the 
first week of my stay in Deihi in order that during that period I might snbmit 
to all the principal Indian representative leaders personally. It then became clear 
that its contents were becoming generally known, and it was considered better that 
It sbonld be publiehed and this was done. The Indian Press were both helpful 
and fair in that they gave the fullest publicity to all I said to them in Press con¬ 
ferences, while of course expressing their own views, often very forcibly. 

‘It is worthy of note that the skilful and analytical minds of the Indians some¬ 
times lead them to seek out and emphasise every point as to which there may be 
doubt or »b to which there may be disagreement, while they are apt to .pass over 
points as to which there ie agreement. This, sometimes, gives an appearance of 
much more keen and concentrated opposition than in fact exists. On the funda¬ 
mental vital facta of their Self-Government and their Self-Determination there was, 

I believe, no single case of disagreement, not excluding representatives of the Euro¬ 
pean community whom I saw twice. Disagreement came upon the way- in which 
Self-Determination should be exercised, and upon the transitory provision for the 
Government of India until the new constitution could come into force. 


A Legacy of the Past 

“It must always be remembered that the one_ legacy of the past is the unwil¬ 
lingness of anv considerable section of Indian opinion to accept any British offer 
unless the offer was also accepted by at least one of the two principal bodies—the 
Congress and the Muslim League. The state of internal 'opinion is such that, 
unless there is to be n large measure of acceptance of an oner, no minority cares 
tn lav itself open to the accusation of being the creature of British Imperialism. It 
was therefore, to be anticipated and we did anticipte that _ there would either ba 
treneral acceptance or general rejection of the draft Declaration. 

* “Beforo I pasB to particular matterg around which discussions developed, I 
mnst make clear one other matter relating to the negotiations. When I was sent, 
to India by the War Cabinet, I was given full authority to arrive at a settlement 
within the terms of the draft Declaration. Its essentials had to be maintained— 
T matter which I myself regarded as of importance as it was the one and only way 
in which general, discursive and endless discussions could be avoided. But, I alone 
was responsible for what was put forward to Indian leaders by way of explanation 
and amplification of the details in the draft. 

nj naturally maintained close contact with the Viceroy. We met, in fact, 
everv night during my stay and discussed the progress of events. I also roain- 
tained close contact with the Commander-in-Chief. Both were most helpful, but 
the responsibility for what was done was mine, not theirs. There was a tendency 
in some Indian quarters to suggest that they were responsible for the difficulties 
over Defence.- Nothing could be further from the truth. 
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*Th«re i> perhaps one other peraon to whom I ahoold refer to avoid any 
misunderstanding aince bia name baa been somewhat bandied about in the Press. 
It so happened by • coincidence that while I was in New Delhi, the Economic 
Uiasion arrived from the United States, beaded by Colonel Louis Johnson, 
representing directly in that matter, President Roosevelt. Be was entertained 
by the Viceroy on his first arrival, and while he was there, one of the Congress 
leaders asked to see him. Alter consulting the Viceroy and in accordance 
with the latter’s advice, he saw Pandit Nehrn and in a moat helpful converts Li on 
ascertained what at the time seemed to be the difficulties in the way of 
settlement. I also called upon Col. Johnson by way of courtesy on hia arrival, 
and gave him aa accurate a picture of the aituation as 1 could. Thereafter, 
at my suggestion and in accordance with hia own personal desire to be 
of any aaaistance he could, he had other interviews of great help in clarifying 
the aituation. At no time did he act otherwise than in a purely personal capacity, 
and he like two or three of my good Indian friends, merely did his best 
to give what help he could. I am personally moat grateful to him and 1 am sum 
tbs Congress leaders am similarly so. Bat, 1 wish to make it abundantly dear 

then was no question of American intervention, but only the personal help of 
a very able and pleasant American cilisen. 

' Congress Attitude to Dominica Status 

"Let me now come to the difficulties that arose. These wen mostly 
concentrated into my discussions and correspondence with the Congress leaders. 
The Muslim League did not deliver me their objections until alter they 
knew the result of my negotiations with the Congress. Questions outside the 
Congress objections which wen raised by other sections 1 will deal with separately. 

"The difficulties fell under three heads which will be observed from 
a perusal of the final resolution of the Congress and the letter from the 
Congress President in the White Paper. The first wen those related to 
the method of determining the new Constitution, the second those relating 
to Defence and the third those relating to the general form of the interim 
government. , 

“Bo far as the first category was concerned there wen three objections. 
The first to the use of the word ‘Dominion’ and its definition in the opening 
paragraph of the dnft Declaration. This was not a matter of prime importance. 
The Congress claim has been for Independence and they were afraid that tbeir 
followers would attach undue importance to the apparent limitations included 
in the definition, although, I think, the leaders themselves appreciated the added 
words in Clause C of the draft Declaration which reads : The Treaty will not 
impose any restriction on the power of the Indian Union to decide in 
future its relationship toother Member-States of the British Commonwealth.’ I think 
these words were accepted ms making it perfectly dear that India could, in fact, 
leave the British Commonwealth of Nations should the Indian Government under 
the new constitution so desire iu 

Provinces and Bight of non-secession 

‘"The second objection was the most substantial one. It was as to the right 
of non-accession of the provincee after the new constitution bad been decided by 
the constitution-making assembly. I would ask members to study the two 
resolutions of tbe Congress and the Muslim League and then to look at the draft 
Declaration. They will, I think, come to the conclusion that the draft Declaration 
does no more than what Mr. Gandhi and other Congress lerdere have constantly 
stated that they were prepared to do—that Is keep open the issue of Pakistan— 
and they also, 1 am sure, realise that the scheme of tbe draft Declaration is as 
fair a compromise as possible between two extreme views. It was tbe British 
Government’s duty to try and get sn agreement by compromise, and not give 
either party all they wanted and then foroe it upon the other. I do not personally 
believe it possible to find, under existing circumstances, a fairer solution of the 
problem—a solution which aims at and provides for a tingle United India but 
w hicb admits, if in the last resort parties cannot agree upon s form of constitution 
enabling them to work together, that the Muslims must be allowed, in those 
provinces where they can get a majority of the whole electorate, to vote those 
provinces out of the Union. 

“I «hould add one word of explanation regarding the proposal made tor 
effecting this non-accession, and which does not appear in the document itaaii. 
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The only ultimate teat must be the wish of the actual majority of the adult male 
population of the province—that ie to eay, by a plebiscite. But it was not neceaeary 
to go to the trouble of a plebiscite where the result is a foregone conclusion. It 
was, therefore, suggested that every province should pass in its Lower Bouse a 
formal vote of accession to the new Union, but if a minority of 40 per cent or 
more were against accession, then the minority should have the right to challenge a 
plebiscite, which should determine the matter by a simple majority. I desire to 
emphasise once again that the whole scheme was no rigid unchanging plan since 
it was expressly open to Indian communities to agree among themselves on a 
better alternative. 

Position of Indian States 


"The third and last objection was as regards the position of Iodian States. 
The Congress has now, for many years, interested itself in the lot of the people in 
the Indian States and has declared that, in any new Constitution, the people, as 
distinct from their autocratic Rulers, must have a say. They, therefore, protested 
not against the Indian States coming into the constitution-making authority, but 
against their representatives being nominated by the Rulers and not elected by the 
people. Unfortunately, in my view, representative institutions have not yet developed 
in a great majority of the Indian 8tates, which must be dealt with as they are, 
if they are to be brought into the constitution-making authority—and that participa¬ 
tion, I believe, every one desires including most of the States’ Rulers themselves, 

"If there was a machinery in the States whereby popular representatives 
could be chosen, the British Government would be only too pleased. Already, a 
small beginning has been made in some States by the more enlightened Rulers and 
their Dewans. I am certaiu this House would wish the British administration in 
India to do all it can to enconrage and expedite that development. But, for the 
moment, we can only deal with the situation as it exists historically. I need not 
trouble the Bouse with all the complexities of the present constitutional position so 
far as the Indian States are concerned since, under the draft Declaration, the 
position would have been altered only so far as alteration was necessary to adjust 
the economic relationships of the new Indian Union or was caused by the action of 
the Indian StateB themselves in joining the new Union. 

“However, none of these three differences with the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee would have been decisive of a negative result. For, though objecting and 
registering their protest, the Congress and the Muslim League and other bodies, 
such as, the Hindu Mabaaabha, would have prepared to co-operate, upon the 
immediate situation, despite the making of a declaration by the British Government 
and that is probably the most one can expect under the circumstances. It would, 
in fact, have meant a solution, for the Self-Determination laid down in the draft 
would then have held the field with finality, subject only to the various communities 
and bodies in India arriving at some alternative method by agreement. 


Minorities other than Muslima 

"There is one other matter with regard to the future to which I must refer. 
That is the position of the minorities such as the Depressed Classes, the Sikhs, 
Indian Christians and othera. Each wished not unnaturally to have some special 
specific measure of protection included to cover its own esse. But once Self- 
Determination baa been promised to India, as proposed in the draft Declaration, 
it would be impossible for any British Government to impose terms in the new 
Indian Constitution. To do so would be a negation of Self-Determination. We 
have, however, in the past given undertakings to these minorities but m none of 
these cases other than that of the Muslims could these promises be dealt with by 
such device as non-accesBion. The minorities are not sufficiently localised or self- 
contained even in the case of the Sikhs, to make that possible, assuming that, 
umm other grounds, it was desirable. Some other solution therefore had to be 
found I have not the slightest doubt that these minorities, all of whom would 
* .have been represented in the constitution-making body in accordance with their 
strength under the Communal Award, would have obtained ample protection under 
the constitution from the majority. ludeed, the forces operating within the constitu¬ 
tion-making body would have tended, very muoh. in favour of the minorities. 
But in view of our pledges we could not leave the* minorities to rely upon ibis 
alone We therefore, inserted an express clause as to the Treaty covering minority 
protection which will be found in Paragraph 2 of the draft Declaration. 

w Jike l0 recor d be re that neither the Congress nor the Muslim 
League expressed the slightest objection to this method of treating this subject. 
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Minorities thetaselvea were, of ronne, unable to ut at tbit stage what form of 
protection the; wished fur. siro-e until the form of the new constitution it 
knowD, nobody can etate how within that form the minorities can beat be protected. 
That would bare had to be a matter for negotiation when the main lines of 
the constitution have been decided upon. The minoritiea were alt, l think, anxious 
to come into a temporary Government had it been formed under the terms of the 
draft Declaration despite their criticism of the scheme aa a whole as lacking 
more apccifio protection for their own interests. 


Defence control 

“I now pass to the second category of objection—that relating to Defence. 
This is a matter which is far more complicated than might appear on the face of 
it, and whereon there was a distinct division of opinion amongst Indians 
themselves. Upon one thing, there was, I think, practical unanimity, and that 
waa the actual technical conduct ol the war in India and the control of the armed 
forces for the fighting purposes must remain under the British Commander-in- 
Chief. Every one realised that that waa mere common-sense, fco, there wss no 
difficulty regarding it. The difference of opinion came when the responsibilities 
af the Government of India aa apart from those of the British Government 
were considered. These latter—that it the direct responsibilities of the British 
Government—would have been quite satisfactorily dealt with by having a 
representative Indian on the War Cabinet and tba Pacific Council, both ol 
which posts were oflered to Indian leaders. It waa first sought to clarify the 
position as between the Britieh Government's direct responsibilities and those 
of the Government of India by rewarding the final draft of Clause £ into 
the from in which it now appears in the While Psper:‘Daring the critical 
period which now faces India and until the new constitution can be framed, the 
British Government must inevitably bear responsibility for and retain the control 
and direction of the defence of iudia as part of their world war effort. But 
the task of organising to the full the "tailitary, moral and material resources 
of India must be the responsibility of the Government of India with the co-operation 
of the peoples of India.’ It waa thought by those words to define as clearly as 
possible the division of responsibilities between the British Government and the 
Government of India. But, there it another cross division of responsibilities, much 
more difficult to define or separate out. 

“The House will appreciate that, since the last war, the Commander-In-Chief 
in India has also held the post of Defence Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, and bis actual function and activities are divided between the two posts 
he holds. In fact, the Defence Secretariat and the Defence Department end etaff 
are, from the mere fact that they have a common chief, all interlinked and Inter¬ 
dependent in snch a way aa to make anything like a complete detailed separation 
of the functioDB of the Commander-in-chief from those of the Defence Minister a 
very long and complicated matter, and one which, if it waa attempted at suoh a 
critic*! moment at this, would throw into chaos the whole Defence organisation 
in India, 

Formula Evolved as regards Defence Member 


“Nevertheless, I took the view—and the Viceroy and the Commsnder-in 
Chief agreed—it will be difficult for representative Indians on the Viceroy’s Execu¬ 
tive to rouse the people of India to their defence, nnless they could say with justice 
that at least some part of Defence was the responsibility of a representative Indian 
and so of the Indian peoples. That waa the point which was stressed by prsotically 
every one I interviewed including the Europeans. It was in an attempt to over¬ 
come this very real difficulty that I spent a good deal of my time at New Delhi. 
Various suggestions were made aud several formula tried, until eventually one waa 
worked ont which became the final suggestion aud is the only one with which I 
need now deal. It will be found on Page 8 of the ’White Paper. Its object wss 
quite simple, to allocate to the Commander-In-Chief, as War Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive, all administrative functions under the Government of India 
for the vital and efficient carrying on of tbe war—that is the relations of bis 
General Buff, Naval Staff and Air Staff, whilst at the same time leaving to a 
representative Indian other functions of Defence, roughly corresponding to the list 
on page 8 of the White Paper under the beading. Annexe I, together with a num- 
ber of other very important functions, examples of which are given in Annexe 2 
and which wonld in fact have made the new Defence Department one of the largest 
of all departments in India. 
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. “The House will, of course, realise that numerous other aspects of ‘Defenoe. 
TnHiU B, m ? V !! n Def f n fK e ’ ^“ imu ? ic at 1 o»»,L»honr, etc., are already in the hands ot 

Indian members of the Viceroys Couocil and would have continued so, although 
personages might have been changed. It was impossible for the British Government 
to go further with safety fcheers) and no risk could be taken at such a moment aB 
the present on so vital and immediate a matter as the defence of India. Moreover 
I do not believe that the minorities, who contain some of the finest fighting ele¬ 
ments id India, such aa, the Panjabi Muslims and the Sikhs (cheers), would have 
consented at this stage to any further devolution of Defence responsibilities. This 

? uestion did not actually arise, and the British Government were not able to go 
urther. From the attitude of these minorities, 1 am confident they would not 
have consented to any further transfer in this field. I believe that this latest 
formula might have gained acceptance and at one moment, the Indian public seemed 
to think that a satisfactory solution had been found. I feel pretty sure, had the 
Congress leaders been able to accept finally the draft Declaration and enter the 
new Government, they would, upon the question of Defence, have been able to rally 
their Indian followers behind them. But it was not upon this issue that the final 
break came, though it was no doubt to some undefined extent involved in the 
breakdown. 

Form ol Interim Government 


‘•The final question which was raised at my last and long meetiug with the 
President of the OongresB and Pandit Nehru, was as to the form of the temporary 
Government that might be in power until the end of the war and the coming into 
operation of the new constitution, I had, from the outset, made it clear to those 
whom I saw that it was not possible to make any constitutional change, except of 
the most insignificant kind, prior to the new constitution coming into operation as 
a result of the labours of the constitution-making assembly. This fact had been 
accepted by everyone without discussion as it was obvious, that it was a practical 
impossibility to start upon the discussion and framing of a new constitution at the 
present time. And, if auch a discussion bad been practicable and had been em¬ 
barked upon, it would have occupied many months during which nothing could 
have been done by way of forming a new Government. Not only so, but any such 
alteration now would have been thought to prejudge the situation under the new 
constitution and would undoubtedly have met with opposition for that reason. Any 
such step, therefore, as recasting the constitution at the present time, was admit¬ 
tedly out of question. This was made quite clear in my letter to the President of 
the CongTess, dated April 7, where I said: ‘As the Working Committee have fully 
understood, it is impossible to make any change in the existing constitution during 
the period of hostilities. > 

. Cabinet anxious to make a reality ol the oiler 
“At the same time, the British Government were most anxious to make a 
reality of the offer under Clause (e) in any way practicable.and consistent with the 
existing constitution. It was always possible, in such circumstance, by mutual 
understanding, with co-operation on both sidea, to do much, especially when all are 
intent upon a common object so vital and all-embracing aa the defence of India, 
Questions aB to the formation of a new Government, how members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive should be treated, how the business therein should be conducted, were 
of course essential matter for the Viceroy who bad to carry on the Government 
of India and not for me aB a member of the War Cabinet on a visit to India. I, 
therefore, told the Congress leaders that the general principle of participation or co¬ 
operation was laid down in paragraph (e) of the Declaration, which stated that the 
British Government desired to invite the immediate and effective participation of 
the leaders of the principle sections of the Indian people in the counsels of their 
country, but the exact nature of its operation could only be decided aB the result of 
discussions with the Viceroy, once Indian leaders had made up their minds that 
they could accept the draft Declaration upon other points. I stated that I was 
prepared to remain in India in such an event until the new Government waa 
formed bo that I could, if necessary, give any help required, but I coujd not bind 
the Vioeroy to acoept any particular arrangement for the conduct of hie Executive. 
I informed them, after a discussion with the Viceroy, that immediately they 
decided to accept, he would call the principal leaders into consultation aa to the 
formation of hia new Government and that the only British members upon whom 
the new scheme insisted were the Viceroy himself and the Commander-in-Chief. 
I alto pointed out to them if the conditions offered by the Viceroy were such that 
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they eonld not accept them they would of course, be as free ae any other indivi- 
dual* who refuted to take office or If they found they could not work in the 
Government, they would be free to resign, though naturally 1 hoped eucb a situs- 
tion would never, in fact, arise. I tee do oilier way myself in which the matter 
could have been arranged, but Congress lead era, aa ie ehown by their final letter*, 
apparently felt they would not have wide power* they thought neceaaary for their 
auooeoeful participation in the Government. 

Isauea on which Final Break eama 

“Ae I pointed out in my broadcast from New Delhi, the position of complete 
power asked for by the Con grew—and which was not demanded by any other 
section of opinion in India—would leave them in an impossible situation. The 
Executive Council, once chosen by the Viceroy, would not have been responsible to 
anyone but themselves or in a loose way pertiapa to their political or communal 
organisation, and there would have been no protection for any minorities. 1 am 
quite confident none of the minorities would have accepted eucb a position and 
least of all the Muslims (cheers). It was on this ieaue that the final break came, 
followed aa 1 had expected, by the rejection by the Muslim league for reasons 
precisely opposite of those by the Coogreaa, but all concerned with the future rather 
than the present. 

“I regret and the British Government regret moat profoundly that our efforts 
had failed, bnt do not let the House or the people of this country imagine that 
all the roeulta of the War Oabnet’e action and my mission are on the debit side. 
There ie much. I venture to think, on the credit side aa well (cheers.) 

“First, there ia the advantage which aecruee from the methods which have 
been adopted in this case. Instead of a somewhat vague declaration, put out 
without previous consultation with the leaders of Indian opinion, a precise and 
clear statement of a suggested eolation has beeo discussed In Indie with ell 
Indian leaders by a member of the War Cabinet sent there for that particular 
purpose. The fact that a member of the War Cabinet wee sent in the stressed 
circumstances of to-day indicated the depth of the genuineness of our desire 
to reach a settlement of our outstanding difficulties. 

"Second, the content of the scheme has put, beyond all possibility of doubt 
or question, that we desire to give India Self-Government at the earliest practicable 
moment and wish her to determine for herself the form that Government 
shall take, However great the criticism of the details may have been, no 
responsible Indian leader has chsllenged our sincerity upon that point I think 
it accurate to say that this ia the first time such an assertion eonld be truly 
made, and it ia a moat important and significant fact for our future relationship*. 

““Thirdly, the whole of the discussions proceeded upon a basis of frank sod 
mutual understanding and in an atmosphere of friendliness though the past 
was too strong for complete confidence to have been established. I have a feeling 
that we have taken a step forward especially as far aa the younger elements 
in indie are concerned, who are perhaps leas influenced by the struggles and 
bitterness of the past than some of their older colleagues who still retain 
leadership. 

India’s Determination to defend country 

“Finally, the whole discussion upon the issue of Defence has served to bring 
to the front the determination of the Indian peoole to defend their own country. 
Each statements ae that by Pandit Nehrn—a man of greAt determination—or tbs 
more recent attitude of Mr. Rajsgopalachari, must do muoh to influence 
Indian opinion. The representative of the Muslim League, Mr. Jinoeh and the 
leaders of other parties and communities, eucb as the Bikhs and Mahrattu all 
expressed to me personally their readiness to stand with ns in the defence of their 
country and do their utmost to help in every way. It ia unfortunate tost they 
do not find themselves iu a position to give help ss members of the Viceroy* 
Executive Council, but it is good to know tbst each in hi* own way is prepared 
to assist. We have been brought closer to our Indian friends as fellow-delender* 
of their country, but we are not yet so close aa we would wish or even a* i* 
necessary for the most effective defence of India. , .. 

. ‘Looking back at this historical incident and an important Incident in tne 
history of both our countries I feel no regret at the decision* taken by tne 
British Government. I am convinced that they were Just and w* have dona *» 
we could in an admittedly difficult situation, to bring about agreement end 
under*Landing between tlia two peoples of the two countries. It ie In *•« 
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past—exercising its influence upon all parties—that have-proved too strong for 
us, and we must now leave the levou of better understanding to work quietly 
towards an ultimate satisfactory solution of the political problem. If we ara 
to do this, let ue, at all costs, forego the transient satisfaction of blaming others. 

Door not closed 

“I stated when I left India that in default of acceptance the draft Declaration 
must be considered as being withdrawn. But this does not and cannot dose 
the door to that closer co-operation which we desire to see in the defence 
of Iudia or to a solution of the problem of Self-Government after the war. It 
means that the British Government have done their best to make their -contribution 
to a solution of the problem both in the substance of the draft Declaration 
and in the mothod of its presentation to .the Indian people. For the time being, 
there is nothing further we can do. We must be patient, opeu-minded and willing 
to consider any proposals upon which Indian leaders can agree. But, for the 
moment, we must concentrate upon our duty—to do our utmost for the defence 
of India, a task in which our great American allies have generously come 
forward to offer their help which we, and Indians alike, welcome and appreciate. 
Many Indian leaders too will do their best to arouse the Indian peoples in their 
own defence and I hone by co-operation in defence we may move a stop nearer 
to the solution of our problems. 

"I am certain thAt the members of this House and the British people aud all 
well-wishers of Democracy, the- world over, will continue to hope that, through 
successful resistance to brutal Japanese aggression, the Indian people will reach 
their goal of Self-Government and self-determination without internal strife and 
bitterness, and that thus India will emerge as a great equal of the free nations 
of the world, nble to make her full contribution to the future of the new 
civilisation after the victory of the Allied cause.” 

Sis S. Gripps concluded amid loud and prolonged cheerB. 


The Hur outrages in Sind 

History of Seventy Years of Crime 

On the 1st. June 1942 Martial Law was proclaimad in the area of Sind 
afflicted by the criminal outrages of the Hure. Over a period covering more 
than six months the Hure have, by wholesale murder, sabotage and dacoity, 
terrorised whole districts. The meaoe available to the civil authorities have 
failed to cope with the situation because of the fanaticism of these followers 
of the Pir Pegaro aud the terror they inspire in their victims who are 
too cowed to bear witness against them. A special force of troops was recently 
despatched to aid the civil power in restoring order io the nrea roughly 
i v ;,,2 to the East of the Indus between Reti, Hyderabad and Mirpurkhas. lhe 
Military Commander has instructions to take all steps to restore civil security 
and order with all possible speed. To this end he haB proclaimed martial law 
which will enable summary justice to be enforced by special courts sgainBt the 
Hure Complete control of the civil administration rest with the military 
commander who will have the advice and assistance of the civil authorities in the 

aieB The er Hurs are a criminal tribe of Sind and the neighbouring States. 

The history of these gangsters goes back to the last century. 

Sieoificantly, a case of the treacherous murder of a holy man is the starting 
Mint of the story of how the appellation “Hur.” a name sacred among Muslim, 
came to be applied to these Sindhi and Baluchi tribes of criminals. 

Murder In Mosque 

About the middle of the last century, Hazbullah Shah succeeded his 
father os Pir of Kingri. Pir Hazbullah Shah recognised as hie Kbahfa” 
or Deputy for a part of the Hyderabad district one Ghulam Nab, 
Lagliari who was destined to leave his impress on the subsequent history of the 

ignor^t^fojlowe™^ Bu b-divieion of .the Hyderabad district, lived Pir Hazbullah 

34 
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ShaVs cousin, Fir Faxbulish Bhah, famed for hit piety and eloquent and Impressive 
eermons which drew to him an ever increasing prooesalon of devotees. This excited 
the jealousy of the Kingri order. Pir Faxbtillah Shah was murdered in his village 
mosque in the holy mouth of Rumsan in 1865. 

Pir Haxbullah Shah was charged with instigation, and his Khalifa, 
Ghnlam Nabi Leghari, and some others were charged with mnrder. But 
the Pir and his Khalifa were acquitted, though a kinsman of the latter 
was sentenced to death. 

Bar Brotherhood 

The unswerving loyalty of Khalifa Ghulam Nabi Laghari to Haxbullah Bhah 
during this episode, earned for him from the Pir the title of “Hur" after 
the Dame of the Arab General who fought on the side of the Prophet's grandsons, 
Hasan and Hussain, and was killed in the holy war against Yaxeed at Karbala. 
The Khalifa thereupon started a Hur Union which gradually embraced almost 
the whole ignorant section of the Pir'a followers and this seolion came to be 
known as Hura. 

The tenets laid down by Ghnlam Nabi Laghari for the Union emphasised 
the tie of brotherhood among the Hura. They were to treat one another as 
brothers, never to act against one another and always to help and 
co-operate. Soon criminals and known offenders found membership of the 
Union of advantage to them. They found in it ready sympathisers and reliable 
co-operators. Other evils crept into the Hnr triboa. ‘‘Brother'' members were to 
be admitted to the circle of each other's family like nearest relatives. Immorality 
spread, so much ao that in the inner circle of the Hur Uoion, adultery 
of wives, eisters and daughters with Hur ‘‘brothers'' was regarded with no 
sense of jealousy or shame. On the contrary, it was overlooked, counived at or 
even facilitated. 

Muslim Reaement 

But among Khalifa Ghulam Nabi's tenets, the first was the sanctify of the 
person of the Pir, Ghuistn Nsbi illustrated his doctrine by the sanctity and nnity 
of God laid down in the Koran, The doctrine sank so deep into the 
minds of the ignorant followers that the Pir came to be regarded in the 
light of God who eannot have any relatives. Once the Pir'a son was 
nearly slain by a Hnr for going into his father's presence with hie shoes on, sod 
his life as “heir-apparent’’ was always in danger on the theory that be might- 
try to mnrder and wuppiant bis father. Recklessness in regard to human life 
became a characteristic of the sect ; so that the Hurs did not hesitate to put out of 
the way anybody, even the Pir’a relatives or Khslifas whose influence they became 
jealous or who, in their opinion, led the Pir to treat them with disfavour. 

Bo tow had the Hura (alien even before the end of the last century 
that the general Muslim gave them the name of ‘'Lura," that is, unholy, 
The Pir was reproached for tolerating the doctrine recognising him in the place 
of God, etc. Indeed, aome of the Hura constructed mosques facing north, towards 
Kingri, instead of towards the west, that ia Mecca. Later the Hur villages became 
conspicuous for the absence of my mosque at all. 

Attempts at reform were followed by murders. Pir Haxbullah Bhah'a mater¬ 
nal nucJe, Karam AH Bbah persuaded him to try to correct the Hurs. Karam All 
Sbah was murdered by a band of disguised Hurs, among whom was snid to be 
one of the Khalifas, about the year 1873. Next, one Mohammed Saleh Rsjar was 
said to bo using his influence with the Pir in an attempt to combat the tenets of 
the Hur Union. He was murdered in 1883 or 1884. Again in 1888, the Pir’s trusted 
attendant, Chutal Khan Laghari, waa found working agaiust the Hurs. He, too, 
paid with his life. 

AH this time, the Hurs went their way, and the brotherhood continued to 
help and protect criminate. For example, one of them murdered a woman, and to 
avoid arrest disappeared into the forests where for years, provided in every manner 
by bis “brothers,'* he lived comfortably. Several murders followed until he was 
captured in 1888 in a woman's bouse. But one oharge only could be brought home 
to him and be was transported for life. 

Another, Bachu. the murdorer of Ghutsl Khan Laghari referred to 
above, was sheltered for eight years by the Hurs. But perhaps wearied ol 
inaction as well as of the necessity occasionally to evade the police, he 
gathered round him a band of desperados and commenced a career of brigandage. 
He and hi* large gangs wen responsible for outbreaks of oxime at intervals lwm 
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September 1893 to the beginning of 1896 in parts of Sind. He committed murders 
dacoities, highway robberies anti other outrages. He surrendered on May 7, 1896! 
after all hig best men bad been either captured by the police or killed. 

In the first two decades of this century, too, lawlessness was caused in parts 
of the province by Hum (which was aggravated by a visit of the Pir to those 
parts). 


The Hors Of Today 

In the criminal character of the membership of their fraternity, their callous 
attitude towards human life and their fanatical and jealous loyalty to the person of 
their Pir, the Hurs are unchanged today. 

There was no abatement of crimes committed by Hurs during the period 1920 
to 1930. The Hurs murdered one of the Khalifas, or the Pir’s deputy, in 1922, 
beat a brother of another in 1927, threw acid at a third in 1928, murdered a fourth 
in 1929. and committed obscene acts before fifth in 1929-—all because 
the victims had caused annoyance to the Pir. Quarrels among the Hure 
resulted in a murder in 1925. and another in 1926. The Hurs 
murdered two Hindus in 1929 at Pir-Jo-Goth, the Pir’e residence, and the 
mother of a man confined by the Pir in the Pir’s “Kot” in the same year. There 
were two caBes of theft by the Hure of the Pir-Jo-Goth in 1925, another case of 
house-breaking and theft by the Hurs in 1929, and a theft in 1930 of a gun which 
was afterwards found in the Pir'e possession. 

The Pir himself was an accuaed in a case of dacoity in 1927 and of murder 
in 1928. Sixteeu personal retainers of the Pir who were Hurs, were ordered oo 
April 4. 1930, to be deported to the Bombay Presidency for being concerned in 
these crimes, as no evidence could be collected to bring the crimes home to them 
owing to their close connexion with the Pir which prevented anybody coming for¬ 
ward as a witness, 

Indeed, the present Pir, Sibghatulla Shah, known as Pir Fagaro was born in 
1908 and he succeeded ae Pir in 1922 when still a minor on the desire of his 
father. He grew up to be a very wild man and several murders were committed 
by his followers at his instance, but it was difficult to get evidence against him. 
Eventually in 1930 after a number of serious complaints had been made, the 
Superintendent of Police. Bukkur, decided to raid the “Kot”, the _ Pir’s residential 
quarters, a sort of fortress, in the village Pir-Jo-Goth, (an island of British 
territory in the Kbairpur State), the population of which is about 3,000. The police 
seized a quantity of unlicensed arms and ammunition, found evidence of orgies of 
debauch and sadist practices to which the foul Fir is addicted and, most curious of 
all, a young Muslim boy confined in a a box. 
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The Boy In The Box 

The story of the boy in the box, as also of some other victims of the Pir, 
is related in the judgments in cases against him. The boy was one Ibrahim, 
the elder eon of an unfortunate woman Mariam, for causing whoso 
Pir Pagaro had been tried and discharged earlier. Ibrahim was a 
of 14 or 15. About tbe year 1926, be went into the "Kot,” the fortress 
the Pir lived, to work na a labourer. When the day was drawing _ to 
Pir’e eyes fell on the lad and he took such a powerful fancy for him 
morning be sent Ibrahim an offer of service under him. Ibrahim 
duties assigned to him being to wait on the Pir and to clean the 
he had installed within his “Kot.” ...... 

Three weeks after. Ibrahim upset a glass oiling oup and broke it tn the 
engine room. This trifling loss so much put out the Pir that he tied Ibrahim’s 
arm# behind his back and flogged him with a cane. But this did not abate the 
violence of hia passion, and he. saved Ibrahim’s eyebrows, polled out his eye¬ 
lashes, blackened his face with oil and Boot and commanded his servants to 
subject him to disgusting indignities parallel only by the treatment accorded 

in Nazi concentration camps. When Ibrahim had stood on hie legs in this state 
for about an hour his arms were untied aud he was given a bath, but was not 

allowed to leave the “Kot.” On the fourth day on the excuse of going to see 

bis wife and newly born eon in the village, Ibrahim ran away to Larkana. 

But three of the Pir's hounds were sent after the boy who was brought back. 

Then began Ibrahim’s incarceration. He took up his old duties, but was 
not allowed to leave the gatea of the “Kot” aud was guarded day and night 
inside. ThuB passed three or four months, after which Ibrahim was allowed to 
meet his mother in the “Kot.” 
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Snkknr Collector’* Latter 

A few daya later the Pir received a letter from the Collector of 8ukknr 
requiring him to dismiss Ibrahim and three other servants. The latter were sent 
away but uot Ibrahim. Twelve months passed. The Pir now proceeded on bis 
tour of areas inhabited by his followers, and Ibrahim had to travel with his 
master like a woman in a closed litter on camel's back t In camps he lived 
in the Pir’s tent under guard. Seven mouths of tour thus passed. A fortnight 
after they had returned to Pir-Jo-Goth, the Pir again proceeded on a tour, 
visiting tiukkur, Quetta, Lahore, Delhi. Simla, Bombay, and Karachi accompanied 
by Ibrahim from whom he could not or would not separate himself. They were 
back home again after 22 days. Ibrahim waa now told that the Superintendent of 
Police and the Collector of tiukkur and the Commissioner in Sind bad all spoken 
to the Pir in the course of bia recent tour enjoining on him to give Ibrahim 
bis liberty, but that be bad denied that Ibrahim was bis prisoner aud therefore did 
not consider it safe to restore him to freedom. 

Another Letter 

Stricter surveillance was enforced over Ibrahim. Another year passed, and 
another letter about Ibrahim came from tbe Collector of Sokkur. The reply was 
returned that Ibrahim was not in the Pir’s service. Henceforward the lad was 
confined under guard in a room. Some more time passed, and Ibrahim pining 
to aee bia wife and little eon and other relatione, threatened that he would 
ran away. He waa now put in chains with one Ghul Hussain chained to him 
to keep close watch on him and locked op in a room in the virinity of the quarters, 
inside the “Kot,” of Rahim 6hah, younger brother of the Pir. This close confinement 
continued till Rahim Shah, hia mother, sister and aunt, apprehensive of their 
safety owing to their strained relations with the Pir made ■ masterly escape from 
tbe Pit's fortress. 

Soon after, the Police Superintendent’! Camp at Pir-Jo-Goth necessitated a 
change of priaon for Ibrahim, though he continued to be chained to Ghul Husssin, 
with two other men mounting ceaseless guard over them. After tbe Buperin ten dent’s 
Camp had been moved the Pir treated Ibrahim with lees vigour, Jfo struck 
all hia chains but did not let him go out of hia presence. But at night 
Ibrahim waa confined in a box which used to be padlocked. This box had a 
circular hole at the bottom from which came tbe air which Ibrahim breathed. 
He was provided in the box with a mattress, a drinking cup and an earthen 
pot in which to answer tbe calls of nature. This manner of confinement continued 
till the flight from Pir'Jo*Goth of three women, Eman, Gullan sod Nuran, 

Story Of Three Women 

These three women were inmates of tbe Pir’e “Kot” from tbe time of their 
girlhood, ministering at first to the pleasures of the accused or his father aa the 
case might be. and ’‘when whatever charm they possessed began to pall, serving 
as maids to their legitimate wives.” The Pir Pagaro bad taken malicious delight 
in subjecting them to '‘indescribable tortures aDd nnnsroable indignities.” As the 
Judge observed in another judgment, these women had to lay bare their entire 
life as inmates of the Pir Psgaro'a "Kot” aa they were to figure as witnesses not 
only in their own cases against the Pir bat in four other cases against him. 
At the dictates of an odious custom and tbe will of their parents, they surrendered 
their virtues to the Pir-inpower but, the Judge maintained, were not “abandoned 
wretches, lost to all sense of shame sod decency, that they would give utterance 
to such foulness without feeling defiled.” 

Emboldened by the success of Rahim 8hah, the younger brother of Pit 
Pagaro. in eluding tbe vigilance of the Pir’e guards and nnable to contemplate 
without acute mental suffering and overpowering distress their paBt experiences 
and the fiesh terrors which they knew awaited them in the Pir'a "Kot,’’ they 
negotiated one of the walls of tbe *'Kot" in tbe small hours of the morning oj 
February fi 1930 when the Pir was away. Eman and Gillian safely landed outside but 
the rope gave way before Nuran bad completed her descent and she fell injuring her 
bock and feet. Daylight was fast approaching and their courage born of sheer desperation 
was now oozing out. They abandoned their flight and directed their steps to toe 
residence of the Pir Psgaro's step-mother. 'J hey secured asylum and prevnilca 
upon the lady to inform the Superintendent of Police, Sukkur. On the lat« r * 
arrival, four days lateT, on February 8, they begged him to take them with him 
and refused to go back to tbe Pir of Pagoro’s service. 
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The Larger Bex And Tbe Smaller 

The women were taken by the police to Sukbur which necessitated the Plr’e visit 
to the town, Before leaving be locked Ibrahim up in the box and instructed 
his servants to keep the lad immured there till be returned. The Pir’a 
instructions were carried out to the letter and, during the seven or eight days 
that Pir Pngaro spent at Sukkur, the box was not opened except to give 
Ibrahim food and "sometimes, though rarely, to take him out for au airing.” 
Even after ihe Pir Pagaro’s return home, Ibrahim continued to be confined 
in the box except when he wae taken to tbe engine room to work there. On such 
occasions he was taken in chains with Ghnl Hussain chained to him. 

On the arrival of the Deputy Superintendent of Police at Pir-Jo-Goth a few days 
later, Ibrahim was transferred to a larger box which lay in Pir Pagaro’a garden. 
Two or three days later, however, came the news that the District Superintendent 
of Police was again coming to Pir-Jo-Goth. The garden was now considered 
unsafe and Ibrahim was removed from tbe larger box and locked in a smaller one 
which lay in a narrow passage at the back of the Pir Pagaro’s “Aghusi’’ Bungalow. 
Here it was that the Superintendent of Police found him two days latter, after an 
elaborate searoh in the presence of the Pir Pagaro and four others whose turn it 
had been to keep guard over him that mouth. When Ibrahim was taken out of the 
box, he locked like a ghost, as pate as death, and smelt like a polecat. In the box 
lay the drinking cup and an earthen pot which “reeked of urine, mute witness «f 
his long immurement.” 

Pir Pagaro Convicted 

Tbe Pir Pagaro was sentenced under section 344, I.P.C., to three years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. l.OCO, in default, to suffer rigorous 
imprisonment for six months in addition, under section 346, I.P.O, for two years ; 
under section i9 (f) of the Arme Acts to three years and a fine of Rs. 1.000, in 
default, to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment; under section 19 (i) of the Arms 
Act to two years' imprisonment. Total sentence amounted to about eight years' 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 2,000 for confining the boy Ibrahim and 
for illegal possession of twelve rifles, three guns, two revolvers and one rifle barrel, 
and 25,000 rounds of ammunition and apparatus for manufacturing tbe latter. 
The Pir was released from jail on November 25, 1936. The fine of Rs. 2,000 was 
realised in full. 

After Release 


On release in 1936 the Pir Pagaro set about rehabilitating himself in the eye 
of tbe wider public. A pilgrimage to Mecca was undertaken. Of course, Mecca or 
no Mecca, or whether he was a worthy spiritual guide or an ex-convict, be conti¬ 
nued to be worshipped by the large majority of hie followers. Further, the inaugu¬ 
ration of the new Constitution in 1937 setting up responsible Governments in the 
Indian provinces gave him Borne political importance. His following is large, larger 
than that of any other Pir in the Province. The Hurs, perhaps, total 8,000, less 
than 100 of them are desperados who will carry out the Pit's wishes at all cost. 
There iB also the other section'of the Pir’e followers known as ‘Salim Jamnit 
who follow Islamic principles aod are to a certain extent a peaceful people. Ihe 
followers of the Pir ore found in an area stretching from the aotith of Sukkur Disci net 
down through the neighbouring Khairpur State into the Sind talnquae of Shahdad- 
nur and Sinihoroof the Nawabshah District and the Banghar taiuqua of the lhar 
Parkar District. Thus the new Constitution placed in the Pir Pagaro s bands the 
priceleBB weapon of the thousands of votes of liia followers. 

A Prophecy 

Even after the release of the Pir ‘here were a long series of crimes varying 
from netty thefts to murder. Besides his criminal proclivities, the Pir is imbued 
with Sieidea that, accoiding to an old prophecy, a Pir whose face is pock-maiked 
in a certain way, would one day become tbe King of Sind. He fulfils thiB descrip¬ 
tion and is firmly convinced that he will fufil the prophecy. 

Tbe Pir then started calling the more ardent of hiB followers around him and 
took their pledge of Biipport even to death. Such picked persona he styled as his 
"Ghmis” and the number estimated to have been enrolled waB 6,000. In the 
beginning of June 1940 he was reported to have made his headquarters in the 
jungles of the Khairpur State where he was said to be enrolling, training, and 

8rmin £earcing 6 tha/the Government were not unaware of hia activities he caused 
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it to be published that he was preparing to help the Government with t bod; of 
“Civil Guards." He further prevented a mm of Ra. 10,000 for the Sind War 
Plane’s Fund. But the enrolment of the “Ghacie” continued and there were stories 
of attempts to organise and train them on military lines. It is of interest to recall 
that while on tour earlier in the Jaianlmer State he took pains to carry out parades 
in the fashion of the Khaksars and also arranged “sham fighla" which he personally 
supervised. About the same time be was reported to be renewing his coutacta with 
terrorists who had been in prison along with him in Bengal. 

Farther Outrages 

By an undemanding with the Government, the Pir began to lire at Karachi 
and was required not to leave Karachi without permission. But be left Karachi 
without permission, went to his hnngslow at Oarang in Thar Parkar district and 
from there to PirJo-Ooth which ia in the 6ukknr district. He was sent back to 
Karachi by the district authorities on instruction from the Government. 

His absence from Karachi eoinn'drd with a dastardly crime. The mnrder was 
commuted in Sukkur of his cousin Pir Fatchali Shah, who bad been clamouring 
that hia life was in danger from Pir Pagaro. Pir Fateliali Shah had actually beea 
given a guard nl two armed policemen at Ins bungalow in Sukkur. But on October 
14, 19H, these Hiira descended on the bungalow early in the morning and taking 
tbp policemen nnawarea murdered Pir Fatehali. a servant and one of the policemen. 

On the Pir Pagaro's return to Karachi, be was served with a notice under the 
Defence of ludia Rules to remain in Karachi. How occurred some case* of 
sabotage of telegraph and telephone Iidcs on the railway between Robri and Reti. 
The Government decided to arrest the Pir and removed him from Sind to a place 
outside the province. 

Fresh offences were committed by the Pir*a followers. It is known that on 
return from hia previous depottation Pir Pagaro expressed very strongly to bis 
followers his disappointment that they had not protested against bis removal and 
bad not created trouble for Government in the way of committing offences on the 
railways or otherwise ; and told them that if he were ever removed again from Sind, 
he expected they would follow such a course. 

Accordingly bis arrest was followed by the cutting of telegrsnb • wires end 
sabotage on the rail ways and by more murders and ascoitiea. Early in February 
1942, the Hura attacked an armed police post of a Head Constable and five Consla* 
bles ; two policemen were killed and two injured and the police arms were taken. 
Other outrages snd damage to telegesphs and railways continued. In February, 
the number of persons murdered by the Hun was 26 ; 23 persons were wounded. 
Other outrages have been committed since in an attempt to intimidate the Govern* 
men! to release the Pir and bring him back to Bind. 

The Difficulties 

The suppression of the Burs has presented difficulties. Their main bideont 
is somewhere in the Mskhi Dhand area of the Bangbsr laluqa, which area is a 
thickly forested area of lai, scrub and jungle with tall and thick grass over shout 
125 sq. miles or more. 

Also, the methods adopted by them have overawed the population of the 
affected areas and their co-operation is difficult to obtain. Tbs Httrs have driven 
the conviction into the public mind that they forget nothing ; reprisals for sets 
unfriendly to them ore known to have been taken even after the lapse of years. 
They are not only unforgiving but brutal in their punishment to their victims. 
They bave an efficient intelligence service. On the other band intelligence about 
their plans is difficult to obtain. They bave a code of their own by which they 
recognise each other, and a stranger going to them generally courts certain 
death* 

Suitable measures are being taken by tbe Government to deni with the trouble. 
Large numbers of them bave been arrested. In April 1942, an Act was placed on 
the Statute Book conferring on Magistrates special powers for requiring from Hu ra 
and people who assist them security for keeping the peace and good behaviour and 
providing for imprisonment up to three years lor failure to give security; and 
providing for Special Judges and Special Magistrates with exceptional powers for 
the trial of offences committed by Hum and people who assist them. 

As tbe Provincial Police was found inadequate to handle the situation, the 
Provincial Government have secured the services of pome platoons of the Frontier 
Constabulary and a force of tbe Punjab Police. A special Officer assisted by a 
small military fores is surveying th« whole problem. 
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It an outbreak of crime in an attempt by fanatical and notorious canes- 
tera to intimidate the Government into releasing their leader. 


Round np of Huri 

The proclamation on June 1, of martial law over an area in Sind did not have 
any immediate reaction and waa in fact taken very quietly in the districts 
concerned. It had, however, the natural effect of causing the immediate dispersion 
of Borne of the larger gangs of Hum who had, by reason of their aggressive 
behaviour and terrorisation of the people, been able in some places to operate 
almost with impunity. This dispersion has not prevented Hurs from continuing 
to perpetrate outrages against the public. Several further outrages have already 
been reported. 

There are, however, some indications that the strong action now being taken 
is already tending to stiffen civilian moral. This is suggested by the incident 
reported from the Perumcl Taluk a near Sawghar. An attack by 20 Hurs was 
successfully repulsed by the villagers themselves, four Hurs being killed and two 
guns and camels captured. All the property seized by the dacoits is reported 
to have been recovered: one ohowkidar lost his life in the action. 

So far 14 men have been arrested in Hyderabad, Sind, and 9 dacoits have been 
apprehended in the Doro canal area of Mirpurkhas district. These dacoits were 
aimed with hatchets, and a horse snd a camel were captured with them. A 
member of one of the most prominent gangs hAS already been caught near 
Singhoro and 41 Hurs seized in Shahdadpur area; 21 suspected persons have been 
taken into custody in the Rohri area. A patrol pursuing another gang succeeded 
in capturing 12 more dacoite. Operations are continuing. Armed protection has 
been provided for stations and running trains. 


Military Patrols 

How a military patrol in pursuit of a gang of dacoits covered 122 miles in 
48 honrs, of which nearly 100 miles waa performed on camel and foot, is related 
in reports from the Sind Martial Law area. 

This patrol had received information that a gang was operating south-east of 
Snkkur and immediately Bet off in pursuit. 

Trackers assisted the patrol and. at one stage, after travelling for about three 
hours, discovered that the trail had bifurcated which necessitated the patrol 
being split. 

At last a part of the gang was traced to a small village. The force deployed 
and carried ont a rapid search but the quarry had flown. 

The track was then followed for a further ten mites and the gang overtaken. 

The other section of the patrol was equally successful, and altogether 14 men 
and various members of their families were captured. Two guns were confiscated 
while amongst the baggage wob discovered a silver tumbler inscribed aB being 
presented by the Pir Pagaro. 

A large military detachment hae commenced • a drive west of Shahdadpur 
towards Singh. 

This widespread activity of military and police patrols has 
spread a feeling of confidence throughout villages in the area, while 
the prominent Hur leader. Ahmed, a short time ago, has lessened 
number of organised dacoities. ' 

During the week ending with June 23, 1942, seven dacoities occurred and 
two canals nave beeo breached, . . 

Hurs numbering 151 have been detained and are under examination. One 
Hnr was shot when resisting arrest. 

Night running on the Karachi-Lahore main line has been resumed. 

Mischievous elements in one village are spreading rumours to the effect that 
troops search houses, rape women and loot. The headman has been ordered to 
trace the souroe of these stories and authorised to carry out arrests. The absurdity 
of such stories is instanced by the following extract from the Mirpurkhas Gazette 

"We take pleasure in writing that the conduct of Military in Mirpurkhas and 
suburbs has remained so far satisfactory. No complaint of any sort has been heard 
of anywhere. Every merchant, hotel-keeper or fruit-vendor receives his proper 
dues. We express our gratefulness for this to the Military Officer-in-Charge on 
behalf of the publio and hope that he will maintain discipline so that no occasion 
should arise for any complaint,” 


done much to 
the capture of 
considerably the 
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Notorious Hor arrested 

Ahmed, ion of Hussain Mbar Dare, who was wanted in connection with many 
offence*, including the murder of Pir Fatehaliehah in IMS. haa been arrested by 
a military patrol along with two of hia sub-lieutenants aod ten other Hura. 
Another leader, Yu sal. who eecaped, is being pursued. Ahmed was the most 
prominent Hur leader in the Sukkur area. 

The Sukkur area baa been the scene of much military and police activity. 
While a combined military and police sweep through the hilla to the south-east of 
Sukkur searched five villages ana raided another, resulting in 20 arrests, a military 
detachment was surprising 30 to 40 men attempting to erect an obstacle on the 
road between Tando Adan and Ssidabad about 160 miles from Sukkor. Another 
detachment patrolling the area Matari arrested eight men who have been sent to 
Hyderabad Jail. A patrol at Sakrand has arrested 28 Hurt while a raid earried 
oat in this area yielded a further ten prisoners. A particularly fruitful search was 
made of villages in the Gandoo Deb area and among arliclea confiscated have been 
a rifle, a cartridge making machine and a number of cartridges. Further bad 
characters armed with hatchets have been apprehended. In some cases bribes of 
Rs, 60 per head were vainly offered to the police. 

Consequent on the murder of a P.W.D. Bub-Divisional Officer by Hun on 
Jnne 4, punitive measures have been taken against villages in the Lotko ares, 
known to have harboured accomplices. These villages are nine miles south of 
Bmngbar which is 60 miles north-east of Hyderabad near the Nira Canal. 

Reports of dacoities continue to oome in. Borne have been reported from 
Singhor and Kbirpo respectively 60 miles north-east and east of Hyderabad; in 
connection with them 25 arrests have been made. Deh Roho has been raided by 
dacoita armed with guns, two people beiog murdered and two houses looted. As s 
result of these diconics a considerable round-up has been carried out, and arrests 
include one party of 260 by the military and another 30 suspects apprehended in 
Bhahpur, and Mtrpur Matbelo. Two informers have been sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. 

Hurt use strongs Weapons 

Locked nwsy in s room at the headquarters of Upper 8ind Forces, Hyderabad, 
are antique firing pieces, noise-makers, and axes—property of 1942 gangsters. 

Powder ana small shot take the place of the tommy-gnu ; to place of the 
automatic they use the pistol which was the pride of the highwaymen of old. 

This odd assortment of weapons has been collected by military and police 
forces operating in Bind against the Hurt. These are the arma with which the 
Hun ride oat against villages and small communities to mnrder and loot. Each 
weapon io this mosenm-armoury is laid out on a table. Underneath is a label 
tersely telling the story. 

Boomerangs 

One interesting weapon is a fairly good substitute for the Nasi-concentration 
camp rubber truncheon. It is a length of wire bansor with a substantial piece of 
lead at one end. . Buys the official note: “Bludgeon. This . wm constructed from 
a piece of wire haweer stolen from a telegraph pole.” 

With this strange collection of weapons are scales for measuring out powder 
and shot sod a bag containing small shot—round pellets—which flatten when they 
strike their target aod are extremely difficult to remove. 

Boomerangs too, are there; but apparently the Hura are not adept at the use 
of this type of weapon. 

Noise-makers on view an particularly interesting. They consist of long pieces 
of hollow lead tubing with bowls, like pipes, at the ends. In these bowls gun¬ 
powder is fired, the tactics being to trick the local inhabitants into thinking the 
Burs’ armament is much heavier and more numerous than it is. 

Iron rations, too, are remembered by the Hurs. A bottle is ahowo with 
herbs like tea leaves in it. This is described as a “thirst-quenching mixture oi 
slacki and gliulkand.” 

But the Burs’ great weapon Is the axe. Their method Is to shoot a person 
with a gnu or rifle at extremely close quarters—in the stomach—and then to drsg 
him for a distance by the legs and fluiah the bnsiness with the axe. 

"With Isrge numbers of Hurs being rounded up, however, it becomes Inure* 1 * 
ingiy clear, that their mentality is almost entirely of the "stab-in-the-back 
type. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Bardoli—December U to December 30,1941 

A meeting of the Working Committee «u held at Bardoli on December 
23 to December S3. 1941, Maulana Abul Kalam Ased presiding. Member* 
present were Sarojini Nsidu, Jawnharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra 
Prasad, RajgopaUchariar, Kben Abdul OhelTer Khan, Bnenkarrao Deo, Bhulabhai 
Desai, Gorind Ballabh Pent, Profull* Chen dr* Ghosh, Asaf All tod J. B. 
Kripalani. 

Pattabbi Bitaramayya end Khan S*heb were present by special Invitation. 
Gsndhiji attended the sittings of the Oommitteo throughout. 

The following resolutions were passed s— 

Political Situation 


(For text of the resolution refer A. /. C. C. proceedings). 
Gandbui’b Letter to the President 
The Working Committee have received the following letter fro 


ise the validity of the point he haa 


The Working Committee have reeeived the following letter from Gaodhiji 
and recognise the validity of the point he haa raised and therefore relieve 
him of the responsibility laid upon him by the Bombay resolution referred 
to by Gandbiji. But the Committee assure him that the policy of non-violence 
adopted coder his guidance for the attainment of Swara) and which has 
proved so successful in leading to mass awakening and otherwise will be 
adhered to by the Congress. The Working Committee further assure him 
that it would like to extend its scope as far aa possible even in free India. 
The Committee hope that Congressmen will render him full assistance In the 
proeecntiOD of his mission, including the offering of civil disobedience. 

Bardoli-30-l»-lSdl 

Dear Msulana Sahib, 

In the coarse of discasslon In the Working Committee, 1 discovered that 
I bad committed a grave error in the interpretation of the Bombay resolution. 
I had interpreted it to mean that the Congress was to refuse participation 
in the present or all war on the ground principally of non-violence. I found 
to my astonishment that moat member* differed from my Interpretation and 
held that the opposition need not be on the ground of non-violence. On re¬ 
reading the Bombay resolution I found that the differing member* were right 
and that I had read into it a meaning which its letter could not bear. The 
discovery of the error makes it impossible for me to lead the Congress in 

the straggle for resistance to war effort on ground* in which non-violence 
was not indispensable. I could not, for instance, identify myself ^with 
opposition to war effort on the ground of ill-will against Orest 

Britain. The resolution contemplated material association with Britain >■> 
the war effort aa a price for guaranteed independence of Tndia. If such wa* 
my view and I believed in the nse of violence for gaining independence and yet 
refused participation in the effort as the prioe of that independence 
1 would consider myself guilty of unpatriotio conduct. It is my certain 
belief that only non-violence can save India and the world from self-extinc¬ 
tion. Such being the ease, I mast continue my mission whether I am alone 
or assisted by an organisation or individuals. Yon will therefore please relieve 
me of the responsibility laid upon me by the Bombay resolution. I must 
continue civil disobedience for the speech against all war with such Congress¬ 

men and others whom I select end who believe in the non-violence 1 “*ve 
contemplated and are willing to conform to prescribed conditions. . .. ,,_ 

I will not, at this critical period, select for civil disobedience these 
whose servicee ere required to steady end help the people in their respective 

localities. . 

Youre sincerely 
• M. K. Gsndbi 

Working Committee Instructions 

Recent development in the world situation have brought war near to 
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of the country and there is a possibility o! some cities being subjected to 
aerial attack. Whatever dangers and difficulties might arise, the real antidote 
to them is to remain cool and collected and on no account to give way to 
nervousness and excitement. Congressmen must remain at their posts and 
continue their service of the people; wherever necessity arises they should 
yield places of safety to those in greater need and be ready to render aid to those 
who may require it. 

The Congress ean help and serve the people in the difficult times ahead 
only if its organisation is strong and disciplined and Congressmen individually 
ana Congress Committees are able to command confidence in their respective 
localities. Congress Committees and Congressmen should, therefore, address 
themselves immediately to the task of strengthening the organization and 
maintaining contacts with the people in the villages and towns. Every village 
should, as tar as possible, receive the message of the Congress and be prepared 
to face such difficulties as might arise. 

The constructive programme adopted by the Congress, and explained 
from time to time by Gandbiji, is of particular importance at this juncture. 
It is meant not only to bring about unity among various groups, to remove 
disabilities which keep sections of the community backward and depressed, 
to promote self-reliance and the co-operative spirit among tbe people, to 
increase production and have fairer distribution, but it also furnishes the 
best opportunity and means of contacts with the people and service to them 
which are necessary for winning their confidence. The Working Committee, there¬ 
fore, call upon Congress Committees and workers to further this programme 
intensively, and thus exercise a steadying and strengthening influence in times 
of dislocation and uneasiness. 


During such times there is always s possibility of trouble being created 
by unsocial elements in the country. To avoid the emergence of such a situa¬ 
tion and to meet it when it arises, volunteers should be organised in 
both tbe urban and rural areas. Such organisations should be formed on the 
baeis of strict non-violence and it should always be remembered that the 
Congress adheres to this principle. These volunteers may co-operate with other 
orgaDistions working for similar ends. This volunteer organisation is _ meant 
for rendering service to the people both normally and in the event of possible internal 
commotion. It should, therefore, avoid conflict with the authorities. 

Prices of commodities have already risen and are causing distress among 
the people and no adequate steps have so far been taken by the authorities 
to meet this situation. These tendencies are likely to be accentuated in the 
future, and dislocation of trade and transport, due to stress of war. may lead 
to scarcity of the necessaries of life, as well aa of many other things which 
are of every day use. Big scale industries in other countries have suffered 
heavily on account of the war and transport of goods has become difficult 
on account of military requirements. China haB largely overcome these 
difficulties by a wide-Bpread development of village industries. India may have to 
face aimilar problems, and village and cottage industries afford a solution, desirable 
In itself, and more particularly, suited to the needs of the moment. Such industries 
can escape to a large extent the effects of dislocation of trade and transport. It 
is therefore, necessary that this item of the constructive programme Bhould be 
™idelv taken up and worked up with vigour and earnestness so that the countryside 

Bo rendered, bb far as possible, self-sufficient in regard to the necessaries of 
life* The Committee would especially recommend to the villagers the growipg 
if food crops at least to cover the needs of the village and appeal to the grain 
dealers not to hold up storeB for profit but to release them for consumption at 

In cases of emergency, when instructions are issued to the public by the 
authorities^ for the preservation of life and property and the maintenance of public 
Srder Congressmen should avoid conflict with. the authorities. They should carry 
out such instructions, unless they are contrary to Congress directions. 

Soviet Union and China 

The Soviet Union has stood for certain human, cultural and social values 
-Wch are of great importance to the growth and progress of humanity. The 
Working Committee consider that it would be a tragedy if the cataclysm of ww 
involved the destruction of this endeavour and achievement. They have admired 
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the astonishing aelf-sacriflee and heroic courage of the Soviet people in defence 
of their country and freedom, and send to them their warm aympathy. 

The Committee also eend their greetings to the Chinese people who, through 
four and a half years of devastating war and suffering, have never wavered and 
have set an example of unparalleled heroism. 

Indians is Malaya and Bdrua 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress record their deep 
aympathy with the people of Malaya, Burma and the East Indies, particularly 
the Indian residents in those countries, in the trials and hardships they are 
facing aa a result of the world conflict between ambitious and graaping 
nations. India, absorbed In her own problems and difficulties, cannot forget her 
chi Idem abroad and trust that they will, in the midst of the novel perils 
they have to fees, bold together and organise such mutual help as msy be 
possible, and thus wrench etreogth out of misfortune. 

Orissa Ministry 

Ever since the Congress ministry resigned In Orissa efforts have from time 
to time been made to set np another ministry. The Working Committee 
notes with regret that some members of the Congress Party have been associated 
with these designs and one of them has been appointed a minister. Such 
members have been called upon by the Parliamentary Bub-Committee to 
resign their seats and fulfil their election pledge. Public meetings have been 
heia in their constituencies it which their conduct has been condemned and they 
have been called upon by their electors to resign their seats, aa they have 
forfeited their confidence. But they have failed to do aa 

The Workiog Committee considers their oonduot as a betrayal of their 
constituencies and contrary to ordinary constitutional usage and integrity and 
therefore, deserving of the severest condemnation. 

The normal functioning of the Act of 1995 had been anspended under Section 
S3 of the Aot and the Legislative Assembly has not met for more thao two yean 
now. When the notification under Section 63 bad been withdrawn and a 
new ministry had been formed, it was bound to take the earliest opportunity 
to seek a vote of confidence from the legislature. But the Assembly bsa not 
been convened si though weeks have elapsed since the formation of the ministry. 
The Working Committee is of opinion that the Governor's failure to convena 
the Assembly thus deprives its members of their rights to pronounce their verdict 
on the conduct of the new ministry and is deserving of condemnation, specially 
in the circa matinees mentioned above, A vacancy esusetf by the death of a member 
of the Orissa Legislative Assembly has remained unfilled for a long time 
and no steps have been taken even after the withdrawal of the proclamation 
under Section 93, to hold a bye-election in that constituency. Tbit -omission 
which has resulted in depriving the electorate of its right to elect s 
representative, in the light of recent developments, is of a piece with the other 
unconstitutional acts mentioned above and equally deserves condemnation. 

The Working Committee approves of the action of the Parliamentary Sub¬ 
committee in calling upon the recalcitrant members to Treign their seats and 
authorises the President sod the Parliamentary Sub-Committee to lake such 
disciplinary or other action as mas be necessary. 

A. I. C. 0. Meeting at Wardha 

The Working Committee decided that a meeting of the A. I. 0, 0. be 
held at Wardha on January 15 and subsequent days to consider the present political 
situation. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha~--January 18 to January 17,1948 
A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from January 
13 to 17. 19s2, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presiding. The members preaent were 
Sarojini Nsidu, Jawsharlal Nehru, Valiabhhhal Patel, Baiendra Prasad, Bajagoral- 
achari, Abdul Ghaffar Kbsn. Govind Ballabh Pant, Jumnalal Bajnj, Shankar 
Bao Deo, Bhulabbai Desai, Bjed Mahmud, Profulia Chandra Gboso, Asal Ali and 
J. B. Kripalani. 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya was present by ipeciol invitation. Gnndbijl attended the 
•lutings ol the Committee throughout. Qhe following resolutions were passed s— 
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Independence Day 

The Working Committee draw the attention of all Con green Committees, 
Congressmen and the conn try to the necessity of observing property and with 
due solemnity the Independence Day on January 26, 1942. Since 1930 this day 
has been regularly observed all over the country and it lias become a 
landmark in our struggle for independence. The celebrations on the 26th mast 
express the declaration of our national will to freedom. 

The Working Committee call upon all Congressmen and women to take the 
Independence Pledge given tinder in public meetings called for the purpose. 
Where owing to illness or other physical disability or owing to being an out of 
the way place, individual Congressmen are nnable to attend a public meeting, they 
should take the pledge in their homes individually or in gronps. 

' Pledge 


“We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any 
other peple, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the 
necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe 
also that if any Government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, 
the people have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The British 
Government io India has not only deprived the India people of their freedom 
bat has based itself on the exploitation of the rnasees, and has ruined India 
economicaly, politically, culturally and spiritnally. We believe, therefore, that 
India most sever the British connection and attain Purna Swaraj or Complete 
Independence. 

“We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not 
through violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long 
way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to 
these methods that our country will attain Independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly resolve 
to carry out nou-violently the struggle for freedom till Puma Swaraj is attained. 

“We believe that non-violent action in general and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in particular, require successful working of the constructive programme 
ot Khadi. communal harmony and removal of untouchability. We shall seek every 
opportunity of spreading good-will among feliowmen without distinction of caste or 
creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those 
who have been neglected and to advance in every way the interests of these who 
ere considered to be backward BDd suppressed. We know that though we are out 
to destroy the imperialistic system we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether 
officials or non-officials. We know that distinction between the caste Giudus and 
Harijans must be abolished, and Hindus have to forget the ' distinctions in- their 
daily conduot. Such distinctions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our 
religious faith may be different, in our mutual relations we will act as children of 
mother India, bound by common nationality and common political and economic 
Interest. 

“Charka and Khadi are an integral part of our constructive programme, for 
the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for the 
removal of the grinding poverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, spin regularly, 
use for our personal requirements nothing but Khadi, and so far bb possible, 
products of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

“We pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of Congress principles and 
to keep in readiness to respond to the cal! of the Congress, whenever it may come, 
for carrying on the strugle for the independence of lndia. 1 ' 

Re-functioning of Congress Committees 


The President’s instructions dated December 27 about the rcfnnctioning of 
Congress Committees are confirmed. AH elective Congress Committees will, there¬ 
fore continue to function as such and will consist of Salyagrahis as decided after 
the Ramgarli CongreBB. Those members who ceased to be members of the Commi¬ 
ttee by not signing the Bntyagraba pledge or after signing H did not offer Batya- 
graba when called upon to do so, will not be considered members of those 
Committees any longer, unless they were exempted from Satyagrahs or were 
prevented by illness or other sufficient reason from offering it ProvtDctal executives 
will consider such cases and take action in accordance with the principles laid 
down above, 
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PRIMARY UrMBEBBHIP 

All those who pay their subscription (or the year 41 end 42 on or before the 
80tb Jane shell be deemed to nave been primary members of the Congress fox 
those years in teras of sriicles III and IV of the Congress Constitution. 

The Working Committee also considered the non-official resolutions to be 
mored at the A. I. 0. C. meeting. 

The Committee considered the following matters. 

(1) Tea Punjab Assembly Party 

The Committee considered the representation from the Congress Party in the 
Panjab LegisiatiTe Assembly requesting permission to attend the Assembly meetings. 
The Committee after consulting Main lflikbaruddin and' some members of the 
Assembly decided that in the existing circumstances no useful purpose will be 
served by lifting tbe ban against Congress members attending the Punjab Assembly. 
The Parliamentary Board may, however, permit attendance under special circums¬ 
tances for specific purposes. 

(2) Assam 

The president reported to the Committee that he had been informed that 
Lakhimpnr in tbs province of Assam had been declared by the Government as a 
Notified Ares. As a consequence many normal activities of tbs Congress wen 
banned. Congressmen in the province asked for directions. Tbe Committee 
decided that Congressmen in Lskhimpur should carry on normal Congress activities 
as far as possible and avoid conflict with the authorities. 

(3) Provincial Contributions to tbb A LUO. 

In view of the suspension of the norms) activities of the Oongreaa due to the 
inauguration of Individual Civil Disobedience movement the Committee decided 
that the provincial contributions to the A. 1. 0. O. for the year 1941 be remitted 
and only contributions for the year 1942 be realized. 

(4) Disciplinary Action 

The attention of the Committee was drawn to the fact that members of the 
Forward Bloo and the Communist Party have been ■ carrying on for a long time 
enti-Coogress propaganda and activities. For the Central Assembly bve-election 
the Forward Bloc set up a candidate of their own against the nominee. The 
Committee decided that it was open to any P. O. 0. to take disciplinary action 
against members of any group if their activities were againet Congress policies and 
it they flouted Congress discipline. - 

(5) Funds of the Went Kistna Godavari District 

The Committee passed the following resolution about the funds of West 
Kistna Godavari district deposited in the Andhra Bank. 

Read letter from Ur. A. Anjmyya forwarded by the President, Andhra Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee, 

Resolved that 

If tbe suit filed by Ur. A. Anjeyya in the Becwada eubconrt is withdrawn 
by the party ■■ stated in the aforesaid letter, the President, A. 1. -0. 0. is authorised 
to arrange with the Andhra Bank Ltd., Mssulipatam and to draw at once the 
deposit in the Bank made in the name of 6bri Kajendra Praaad as President of 
the A. I. G. C. 

The President is further authorised to make the money available for utilisation 
In tbe following manner >— 

The amount shall be spent for some Item or Items failing within the purviow 
of the Constructive programme of the Congress at such centre or centres in the 
West Kistna District and in such manner as may be decided upon by a Board 
appointed by the Executive Committee of lbs Andhra P. C. 0. in which Dr. B- 
Patlsbhi Biiaramayya and a representative chosen by the Executive Committee oi 
the Weat Kistna District Congress Committee shall be included. The Andhra 
P. C. 0. Executive may include also a member aa suggested in Mr. A. RDjsyya > 
letter. The Board so appointed shall bold tbe money* and utillte them for Uie 
aforesaid purpose, the tenure of the member* of the Board and the rules nnder 
which they shall function shall be settled by the Executive of the Andhra P. O. u. 


Local Bodies 


The Committee was of opinion that it was not desirable at present for 
Congressmen to involve themselves in local bodiea elections. The P. 0. Os. however 
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L 6 * 1 4° decide *“• question in the light of locsl circumstances enbieot to 

the general Congress policy of non-participation in war effort. 

Proceedings of the A. I. C. C. Meeting 

Wardha—January IS and 18, 1948 
A meeting of the A. I. 0. 0. was held at Wardha on January 

i ?aV 8pacl0 “ 8 pa " dft L erected . lor the purpose. 219 members out 
of 390 were present. The province-vise attendance was as follows 
81. No. Provmce 


15 

of 


and 16 
a total 


1 . 

2 . 

а. 

4. 

5. 

б. 

7. 

8 . 
». 
10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 
1& 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


Ajmer 

Andhra 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Delhi 

Gujarat 

Karnatak 

Kerala 

Mnhakoahal 

Maharashtra 

Nagpur 

N, W. F. P. 

Punjab 

Bind 

Tamilnadu 
U. P. 

Utkal 

Vidarbha 

President 

Ex-presidents 


No. of 
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5 

20 

3 

18 

21 

3 

4 

. 12 
8 

4 

• 15 . 

15 

5 

3 
10 

5 

18 

27 

14 

4 
1 
4 
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Tub Peesident’b Statement 


Total strength 
of the Province 
5 
27 
8 
41 
51 
5 

4 
10 
16 
12 
15 
22 

5 
7 

29 

S 

29 

64 

18 

• 5 


390 


Commencing the proceedings Mariana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress Presi¬ 
dent reviewed the events that led to the Bombay resolution of the A, I. 0. 0. in 
1940 and the individual civil disobedience movement under the leadership 'of Gan- 
dhiji. He also explained the circumstances under which the Bardoli resolution of 
the Working Committee was passed. 

Maulana Sabib said : “Nothing had happened to warrant a change in the coun¬ 
try’s attitude. Wa were today exactly where we were fifteen months ago when the 
A. I. 0. 0. met at Bombay and passed the resolution on Satyagraha. We had not 
moved an inch forward. Not that wa did not want to move. We wanted control 
of the Government of oar coantry, we wanted freedom and independence whether 
in times of peace or war.’* Proceeding he said that he had no doubt that the mem¬ 
bers present would agree with the Working Committee that nothing has happened 
during the last fifteen months to induce Congress to change its attitude to war 
which was one of complete non-co-operation. That was the Congress position in 
1940 and that remains the position today. 

The Congress President then explained that there were two alternatives before 
the Congress: One was slavish submission to the autocracy that rnleB the country 
and the other declaration to the world of our attitude to the present war which 
was one of non-co-operation with it nnleBs certain vital conditions were fulfilled. At 
Bombay, nay, earlier, the Congress turned a new leaf. It was imperative to give 
a fight in order to protect the honour and maintain the very existence of the 
Congress. The movement launched by Gandhiji in terms of the Bombay resolution 
was of a special kind. It was a representative and selective movement. All the 
previous Civil Disobedience Movements were mass movements. This one was 
confined to select individuals. It was not the aim of the movement to embarrass 
the Government In its war effort. ... 

At Bardoli the events of the last fifteen months were reviewed and stock of 
the existing situation taken. The outcome of Bardoli deliberations was before the 
members. 
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The Congress president then explained wherein he and many other member* 
of the Working Committee differed from Gandhiji leading to tiandhi)i'a deeiaion to 
be relieved of the official leadership of the Congress. Gandhiji waa opposed to 
participation in the war on the pure ground of non-violence whereas they were 
opposed to it on politicat grounds. Gandhiji had declared that he would not bare 
the independence of India if secured at the coat of non-violence end on the condi¬ 
tion that the country should participate in wer. That waa not hie (Maulana 
Bahib’a) position or of those who agreed with him. He wae prepared to accept the 
independence of the country at any time it wae available, whether in timee of 
peace or under the shadow of war. He would of course make certain that the 
Independence got or achieved waa of the genuine variety. Nothing pained him 
more than to have to differ from Gandhiji but he oould not be false to himself. 
If the political demand formulated by the Congress wae conceded end the country 
had fall and genuine independence he did not think the country would reject it. 
Though it wae a remote contingency it could not be ruled out of calculatiou. 

People had misunderstood the Bardoli resolution, eeld Maulana Sahib, the 
reason being the siranltaoeona appearance of another trsointion of the Working 
Committee by which Gandhiji waa relieved of the responsibility laid upon him by 
the Bombay resolution. The two resolutions were independent of each other. It 
was not correct to say that Gandhiji waa relieved of the leadership of the Congress 
in order to enable the Working Committee to repeat ita conditional offer of partici¬ 
pation in the war. The resolution of the Working Committee waa no more thin 
restatement of the well known Congress position. The bonds between the Congress 
end Gandhiji were indissoluble; death alone could snap them. 

UnruTBS 

After the speech of the Congress President the General Secretary placed bo- 
fore the Committee the minutes of the last meeting of the A. I. 0. 0. held at 
Bombay on Jane 10, 1940. The miontee were duly confirmed. 

CowooLxsoa 

The following condolence resolutions were passed 
BrISIVABA IYS5QAB 

This meeting of the A. I. 0. 0. records ita deep sente of sorrow end loss it 
the desth of Bri Srinivasa Iyengar> ex-president of the Congress end conveys its 
heartfelt sympathy to the members of nia family. 

Babdioba Nath Taoobb 

The All India Congress Committee offers its sorrowful end reverent homage 
to the memory of Rahindra Nath Tagore who baa passed away in the fullness of 
his magnificent achievement, leaving an imperishable heritage to bis country 
end the world. India thinks of him with pride end gratitude and glories in thl* 
great son of hers who came in line with her ancient sages end as au embodiment 
of her own rich and manifold enltnre. Full of the wisdom that has been Iodise 
splendid inheritance, be wae a living synthesis of the old and the new. of the bsst 
and the West. To onr rich inheritance he added the glowing product* of h'* 
mind and imagination and created a world of aoog and joy ana beauty which 
lightened the burden of the present generation and which will inspire the geners- 
tions to come. True son of India, he yearned and laboured for the freedom ot 
the motherland and the ending of her poverty and her many other ills ; true 
citizen of the world, who knew no narrow boundaries, he sought pesca end free¬ 
dom and enlightenment for mankind. In Bantiuiketan and Visva-Bbarau us 
created the schools and university of his dreams end it is India’s privilege 
duty to nurture them, so that they may grow and flower and be the monument oi 
one wboee magnificent life will ever be e challenge and an inepiratiou to “>• 
countrymen. 

A. I. O. 0. M BUBERS ABil OTHER COKORBSSMBN 

Thie meeting of the A. I. C. 0. expresses its sense of sorrow at the death of 
those members of this committee end other congressmen who have passed sway 
daring the last 15 months and conveyi to the bereaved families it ewcere 
sympathy. 

Gandbui’b Bpeboh 

After the paesing of the condolence resolutions the President requested Mahatma 
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Gandhi to address the members. The following ie a summary of Gandhiji’s speech 
in Hindustani introducing the Bardoli Resolution. r 

I was not a little perturbed when the Mauiana raised me sky-high. I do 
not live up in the air. I am of the earth, earthy. I have never seen an aeroplane. 
1 am like you, an ordinary mortal made of common clay. 

The question of ahimsa would not have come up before you, had it not come 
up before the Working Committee in Bardoli. And it was well that it came up. 
The result has been good, not bad. But before I say anything on the question, 
let me make one or two things clear. 

I am, as I have said, an ordinary mortal like you. Had that not been the 
case, we should not have been able to work together these twenty years. Ahimsa 
with me is a creed, the breath of my life. But it is never as a creed that I placed 
it before India, or for the matter of that before anyone except in casual informal 
talks. I placed it before the Congress as a political method, to be employed for 
- the solution of political questions. It may be it is a novel method, but it does 
not on that account lose its political character. 1 tried it for the first time in 
South Africa—after I found that all the so-called constitutional remedies with 
which Congress work in India had made me familiar, had failed. The question 
there was exclusively pf the political existence of Indians who had settled in South 
Africa bs merchants, petty hawkers, etc. It was for them a question of life and 
death, and it was in dealing with it that this method of non-violence came to me. 
The various measures that 1 adopted there were not the work of a visionary or a 
dreamer. They were the work of an essentially practical man dealing with practi¬ 
cal political questions. As a political method, it can always be changed, moaified, 
altered, even given up in preference to another. If, therefore, I say to you that 
our policy should not be given up today, I am tailing political wisdom. It is 
political insight. It has served us in the past, it has enabled us to cover many 
stages towards fndependence, and it is as a politician that I suggest to you that 
it is a grave mistake to contemplate its abandonment. If I have carried the Con¬ 
gress with me all these years, it is in my capacity as a politician. It is hardly 
fair to describe my method as religious because it is new. 

The Mauiana has affectionately used high words of praise for me, bnt I can¬ 
not accept them. I have been taunted as a Bania. I regard that as a certificate 
of merit. The article in my possession is an invaluable pearl. It has to be 
weighed in the proper scales, and those who can pay the price for it can have it. 
It cannot be bartered away even for Independence. 

Non-violence has brought us near to Swaraj as never before.' We dare not 
exchange it even for Swaraj. For Swaraj thus got will be no true Swaraj. The 
question is not what we will do after Swaraj. It is whether under given condi¬ 
tions we can give up non-violence to win Swaraj. Again, do you expect to win 
real Independence by abandoning non-violence ? Independence for me means the 
Independence of the humblest and poorest amongst us. It cannot be obtained by 
joining the war. For the Congress to join any war before the attainment of 
Complete Independence ib to undo the work of the past twenty years. 

And yet why is it that I stand before you to plead with you to accept the 
resolution, and not even to divide the house ? The reason is that the resolution 
reflects the Congress mind. It undoubtedly is a step backward. We have not a 
clean Biate to write on. Our elders have taken a step which has produced world¬ 
wide reactions. To alter the resolution out of shape is to ignore these. It would 
be unwise to change the policy adopted by the Working Committee. The world 
bad a right to think that the Working Committee’s policy would be endorsed by 
vou At one time I had thought of dividing the A. I. 0. 0, but I saw that it 
would be a mistake. It would be almost violence. Non-violence does not act in 

1116 0 6ometfmes y a step back is a prelude to a step forward. It is highly likely 

that our step will be of that character. , _ 

The resolution is a mirror in which all groupB can see themselves. The 
original was Jawaharlalji’s draft, but it was referred to a Bub-committee at whose 
hands it has undergone material changes. The original Imd left no room for 
Bajaii to work. The sub-committee opened a tiny window for him to squeeze in. 
Tawalmrlalii’s opposition to participation in the effort is alrooatas strong as mine, 
though hie reasons are different. Rajajl would participate, if certain conditions 
acceptable to the Congress were, fulfilled. The non-violent non-co-operators like 
Raiendra Babu have certainly a place, for, until the remote event takes place, non¬ 
violence rules supreme. 

36 
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It ii no longer open to the Government and the Congress critics to sn; that 
the Congress has banged the door to negotiation on the impossible or unpolitical 
ground o( non-violence. The resolution throws the burden on the Government of 
wooing the Congress on the basis of participation in the war effort. That nothing 
is to be expected from the Government is probably too true. Only the resolution 
puts the Congress right with the expectant world. And since there is a party in 
the Congress who will welcome an honourable offer that will satisfy the rigidest 
teat it is as well that the resolution has accommodated this parly, ll is likely in 
the end to make ail of one mind. Out and out believers in non-violence of the 
political type have the whole field open to them. 

When there was a talk of the A. 1. C. C. being possibly divided several 
people contemplated the prospect with trepidation, lest the Congress should again 
listen to mad Gandhi’s advice in order. to retain bis leadership, and become a 
religions organisation instead of the political organisation that it has been all these 
years. Let me disabuse them of their fear, and say that the Congress can do no 
such thing, that we have not wasted the rast twenty years. All that the Congress 
has decided to do is that it will allow the world to deal with it In terms that 
the world can understand, and if the terms are good enough, it will accept them. 
But yon may be also sore that the Congress will not be eaaily satisfied. It will 
go on repealing ‘Not this’, 'Not this', until it wine the real commodity it wants. 
You will, therefore, say exactly what yon want, and 1 will also say all I want. 
That is why 1 have decided to issue three weeklies, and I will go on venting 
my views therein with the fullest freedom, as long as 1 am allowed to do so. 
In the meanwhile, if you can get wbst you want, yon will strike the 
bargain, and you may be sure that 1 will not shed a tingle tear. I therefore do 
want to cheat the world of its jubilation over the reosolulion. I do not 
want the Congress to look ridiculous in the eyes of the world. 1 do not want 
it to be said that in order to retain my leadership you bade good-bye to 
your convictions. 

Some friends have complained that the resolution has no operative clause. 
The complaint ia true so far as the resolution ia concerned. The resolution bad to 
be merely explanatory. It ia addressed leas to Congressmen, U ia addressed to the 
world. It is not even addressed to the Government 

Bnt there are the instructions about the constructive programme for Con crew¬ 
men. They form the operative part it ia a substitute for civil disobedience 
and the parliamentary programme. Civil disobedience has been wisely reserved 
for me as an expert It is good that so long aa I am alive and well in mind, 
it ia so reserved. And so far aa I am concerned, there will be none, if the 
Government do not interfere with Harijan. For thia weekly will constitute 
enough propaganda againat Germans, Italians or Japanese. 1 can have none 
against the Russians who have done great things for the proletariat The Chinese 
•ail in the same boat with us. I would like to think that India will, through 
her non-violence, be a messenger of peace to the whole world. Even political 
non-violence has potency of which we have no eonoeption. Harijan will deliver 
the message of peace from week to week. But if this Is not permitted, then will 
be the time for civil disobedience as • token. I want every worker to be out for 
constructive work. And if I am rendered penless, I may become the sole resister, 
Bnt I have no fixed plan. Events will show the way. 

Bo mneb for civil disobedience. 

Though the psrliamentary mentality baa come to stay, in my opinion the 
parliamentary programme can have no place in Congress work ao long at the 
war lasts. The Congress cannot handle it without identifying Itself with the 
war effort. I have always held that at all times it is the least part of a nation a 
activity. The moat important and permanent work is done outside. Legislators 
are not the masters but serventa of their electors—the nation. The Isas, therefore, 
we look at and depend upon parliaments the better. Power Tesldes in the 
people either through their arms or through their oivil disobedience, more 
comprehensively described as non-violent non-cooperation. But the power of non- 
cooperation comes only through solid, incessant constructive work. Non-violent 
strength comes from construction, not destruction. Hence today the constructive 
programme is the only thing bofore the Congress. And in this all psrues 
are at one. 


_ Do not please go away with the idea that there le a rift in the Congress lute. 
1 he working Committee has worked like members of a happy family. Somebody 
suggested that Pandit Jawaharlal and I were estranged. It will require much 
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more than differences of opinion to estrange ns. We have had differences from 
toe moment we became co-workers, and yet I have said for some years and say 
now that not Rajaji but Jawaharlal will be my successor. He says be does 
not understand my language, and that he speaks a language foreign to me. 
Ibis may or may not be true. But language is no bar to a union of 
hearts. And I know this that when I am gone he will speak my language. 

Eet there be no lack of understanding or zeal among Congressmen. Neither 
Jawaharlal nor Rajaji will let you be idle. I certainly will not. Lastly, let thoee 
who think the constructive programme is insipid know that there is nothing 
in the Working Committee’s resolutions to prevent a Congressman at his own 
risk from leading civil disobedience—individual or mass. If he succeeds, he will 
win nothing but praise from all. But let me warn enthusiasts that they will 
not handle the weapon with any success. They will only damage themselves and 
the cause by any hasty or ignorant action. And let me say as your expert 
that those who regard the constructive programme as insipid do not know what 
non-violence is and bow it works. 

Some Congressmen are sorry because I have relinquished the leadership of 
Congress. You have not lost me. You would lose me only if I ceased to be 
loyal to the Congress, only if I became a visionary, only if I ceased to be a practical 
man. It is not at Bardoli that I left the Congress ; I did so seven years ago 
at Bombay, and I did so in order to be able to render greater service to the country 
and the Congress. Colleagues like the Bardar and Rajendra Babu are not happy 
over the resolution, but I am asking them not to leave the Working Committee. 
But even if they leave the Congress, the Congress is not going to cease to function. 
Its work will go on, whether they are there or not. No man, however great, iB 
indispensable to the Congress. Those who built up the Congress like Dadabhai, 
Pherozeshah and Tilak are no more, but the Congress still functions, For they 
have left for us an edifice to work upon and expand. And if the passing away 
of these leaders has not made any difference^ why should the withdrawal of other 
leaders make any i 

Pt Jawaharlal's Speech 

Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru then moved the following resolution recommended by the 
Working Committee. The resolution wsb seconded by Rajagopalachari. The 
Working Committee resolution with a minor change accepted by the Committee 
was passed, 19 voting against it. Borne members of the Committee remained 
neutral. All amendments moved were rejected. 

Political Situation „ 


Fourteen months have elapsed sinoe the Working Committee held their last 
meeting and during this period the world has fallen ever deeper into the abyss of 
war ana ruBhed headlong towards self-destruction. The members of the Committee 
have met again on their release from prison and given earnest thought to all ' the 
national and international development during this fateful period of human 
history. The burden of guiding the Congress and the nation at thiB critical stage 
when old problems assume a new significance and war approaches the frontiers of 
India bringing new problems in its train, is a heavy one which the Committee can 
only Bhoulder worthily with the full co-operation of the people of India. The 
Committee have endeavoured to keep in view the principles and objectives for which 
the Congress has stood during those post many years and considered them in the 
larger context of world conditions and world freedom. The Committee are 
convinced that full freedom for the people of India is essential even, and more 
esDeciall?. in the present state of world turmoil, not only for India s sake but for 
the sake of the world. The Committee also hold that real peace and freedom can 
only be established and endured on the basis of world co-operation between 

rrh 0 °Committee gave full expression to their attitude towards the War in 
their statement issued on September 14,, 1039. wherein they condemned Nazi and 
fascist aggression and expressed their willingness to help the cause of freedom and 
democracy, provided the objectives of the war were clearly stated and acted upon, 
n 0 f a r as was possible, in the present. If freedom and democracy were those 
objectives then they must necessarily include the ending of imperialism and the 
recognition of the independence of India. Subsequent pronouncements made on 
behalf ofthe British Government and their reactionary and oppressive policy made 
it olear that this Government was determined o maintain and intensify it. 
imperialist hold and exploitation of the Indian people. British policy was one of 
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deliberate insult to Indian nationalism, of • perpetuation of unrealrained author!- 
tarianiim and the encouragement of disruptive and reactionary element*. Not only 
haa every offer made by the Congress for an honourable compromise been rejected, 
bat public opinion voioed by organisations regarded as moderate has alto 
been flouted. 

The Oongreaa was, therefore, compelled, in order to defend the honour and 
the elementary rights of the Indian people and the integrity of the nationalist 
movement to request tiandhiii to guide the Cougres* in the action that should be 
taken. Mahatma Uandhi desirous of avoidiug embarrassment to his opponent ss 
far as possible, especially during tbe perils and dangers of war, limited the satya- 
graha movement which no started to selected individuate who conformed to certain 
teats he had laid down. That aatvagraha haa now proceeded for over fourteen 
montba and about twenty-five thousand Congressmen have suffered imprisonment 
while many thousands of othera who offered salyagraha in the Frontier Province 
and elsewhere were not arrested. The Oommiuee desire to express their respectful 
appreciation of Gandhiji'a leadership and of the response of the nation to it, and 
are of opinion that this has strengthened the petrols. 

Throughout this period the attitude of the British Government hat been hostile 
to Indian freedom ana it has functioned in India as a completely authoritarian 
government, insulting the deeply chenabed convictions and feelings of the people. 
Neither the professions of freedom and democracy, nor the perils and catastrophes 
that have come in the wake of war, have affected this attitude and policy, and such 
changes as have taken place have been for the worse. 

The recent release of a number of political prisoners has no significance or 
importance and tbe circumstances attending it, and official pronouncements made 
make it clear that it is not connected with any change of policy. Large nnmbers 
of detenus, who are kept in prison under the Defence of India Act without trial 
and whose only offence seems to be that they are ardent patriots impatient of 
foreign rule and determined to achieve tbe independence of the country, still 
remain in prison. Recent arrests of prominent persons and their treatment in 
prison also indicate that the old policy fa being pursued as before. 

While there has been no change in Britain's policy towards India, the 
Working Committee must never be less take into full consideration the new world 
situation that baa arisen by the development of the war into a world conflict and 
its approach to India. Tbe sympathies of Oongreaa mast Inevitably lie with the 
peoples who are the subject of aggresstou from any quarter and who are fighting 
for their freedom. Bat only a free and independent India oan be in a position 
to undertake the defence of the conntiy on a national basis and be of help in the 
furtherance of the large causes that are emerging from the storm of war. The whole 
background in India is one of hostility and ot distrust ot the British Government 
and not even the most far-reschiug promise can alter thia background nor 
can a subject India offer voluntary or williog help to an arrogant imperialism 
which is indistinguishable from fascist authoritarianism. 

Tbe Committee ia, therefore, of opinion that the reaolntion of the A.I.C.O. 
passed in Bombay on September 16. 1940, holds to-day and defines Congress 
policy still. 

Baba Rajendrs Prosad's Speech 

In the course of the diacuseioo on the resolution Baba Rajendra Prasad made 
the following statement clarifying the position of those members of tbe Working 
Committee who did not entirely agree with the resolution and had therefore 
remained neutral. . 

“I aeek your permission to mske my own position and that of some other 
members of the Working Committee dear regarding the resolution. Thia resolution 
opens the door, however small the opeoiug may be, for armed help in this 
particularly for the defence of the country and for the larger censes which are 
emerging out of it, provided that British Government accepts India's dom»!'“•• 
Our belief ia that arma have not settled any dispute in the world nor are tne; 
ever likely to do eo in future. It ie the universal experience of all countries tna 
dependence on arms leads from one war to another. The defeated party BWr ~ 
preparing for another war so that it may defeat the victor and in this way 
one war lays the foundation of another war and nothing gels settled. We, fl tnc JT 
fore, believe that war haa not solvod any prolcm and nothing can be nnan y 

Note: The amendment repaesented by the words in italics was accepted by 
the Working Committee. 
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lo " Kde Pen<lenca on arms continue*. What I am stating here is not a 
mcretheoreUca. proposition We are convinced that it is also politically necessary 
lhe , WOrd ev * n in tbe . course of the present war have shown the’ 
tr»Hit- y resistance in the case of many countries which have had warlike 

tractions and had made tremendous preparations for war. It is politically wrong 
° the country in war at this time. Having accepted the 

F»in(» f /. D °» ’ 710 * e 1 0e the COUn , t .T? h . RB ra . ac * e tremendous progress during the lost 
nhufrfn or * we “ t y' tw0 J®” 8 - l* 1 ® benefit which the country has derived from it is 
d » to give up this tried principle at this critical time even to 

* * ln ?! tcd , extent - therefore, consider that the opening that this resolution 
provtdes for armed assistance in this war is not in the best interests of the country 
ana we wish that India should notm this war and on the present occasion also in 
the least relax ua hold of the principle of Ahimsa. We realise at the same time 
that by merely passing the resolution we are not called upon to take up arms to¬ 
day. That can happen only if the British Government makes a declaration in 
favour of Independence of India and transfers the responsibility of administration 
to our people. There appears to be no change of that happening today. We have 
not aecordingiy thought it necessary to resign from the V orking Committee. - When 
the Untish Government opens the way for armed assistance by the Congress, then 
will be the time for us to make our choice." 


Instructions 

The following 'Instructions* recommended by the Working Committee were 
passed by the A. I, 0. 0.:— 

"This meeting of the A. I. 0. C. endorses the following instructions issued by 
the Working Committee and calls upon all Provincial and other Subordinate Con¬ 
gress Committees to give effect to them within their respective areas. The Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees are authorised to supplement them wherever necessary. 
The Committee expects every member of an elective Congress Committee to devote 
himself actively to the execution of some item of this programme, and to send 
periodical reports of the work done by him to his committee:— 

For text of the instructions see page £74. 

A. I. C. C. Circulars 


The following circulars were issued by Sj. J. B. Kripalaoi, General Secretary 
to all Provincial and District Congress Committees:— 

Circular No. J.—January £1, 194£ 

Now that the Bardoli resolution has been Accepted by the A. I. C. C. all 
controversies created in its wake must cease. 'Congressmen and Congress Commi¬ 
ttees must forget the remote contingency of an understanding with the authorities, 
In which the mover of the resolution did not himself believe. They must direct 
their energies to the task before the country in the present emergency when the 
war has approached the borders of India. In this connection the Working Com¬ 
mittee at Bardoli issued certain inetructions for the guidance of Congressmen end 
Congress Committees which have since been embodied in a resolution of the A. I, 
0. 0. A copy of these instructions was forwarded to you from our camp office at 
Bardoli. Copy of the resolution based upon the Bardoli instructions U sent here¬ 
with for your information and necessary action thereon. 

The resolution rightly points out that the Congress can help and serve the 
people ‘‘only if its organisation is strong and disciplined." For then alone can 
congressmen command the confidence or the people. We must, therefore, nddresB 
ourselves immediately “to the task of strengthening the organisation and reviving 
and maintaining contaot with the people in the villages and towns”. To this end 
it Is essential that every village "should receive the message of the Congress." But 
this alone is uot enough. The Congress message must be accompanied by concrete 
day to day activity. The present resolution states that the "constructive programme 
adopted by the Congress aud explained from time to time by Gandhiji is of parti¬ 
cular importance at this juncture." Worked in the spirit of its author, it means 
no harm whatsoever to any legitimate party or interest. In the words of the pre¬ 
sent resolution “it is meant uot only to bring about unity among various groups, 
to remove disabilities which keep sections of the community backward and depress¬ 
ed to promote self-reliance and the cooperative Bpiril among the people, to increase 
production and have fairer distribution, but it also furniBheB the best opportunity 
and means of contaot with the people and service to them which are necessary for 
winning their confidence.” In fact the constructive programme represents duties 
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neglected heretofore, the non-performance of which haa principally resulted in our 
present state of helplessness aud slavery. In the circumstances existing today, on 
account of war, when prices of commodities have already risen and are rising and 
causing distress aud no adequate steps have been so far taken by the authorities to 
meet the situation "the constructive programme presents unique opportunities not 
only to steady the people but to serve and organise them.” The high prices and 
scarcity due to dislocation of trade end transport are likely to increase then 
diminish in the near future, due to the increasing stress of war. At auch a time 
it is not big industry, the target of the war machine, but small decentralised indus¬ 
try carried on in the villages, that is likely to help and serve us. 

To secure effective and speedy working of the constructive programme follow¬ 
ing directions ms; be noted and carried out aa far aa possible. 

(1) The P. 0. Os should get from mil the districts lisle of workers with 
their names and addresses and record of work. Such lists may also be cent to the 
A. 1. C. G. office. 

(2) Chief provincial workera should visit various districts and call meetings 
of workers and explain to them the ate)* that have to be taken for carrying out 
the various.items of the programme. The name* of aucb workera as consent to 
participate in any item or items of the programme muet be recorded and suitable 
work organised for them. 

(3) A Provincial member-in-charge or a subcommittee for constructive work 
be appointed. The*person in charge or in the ease of the committee its member* 
must have full faith in the ecouomie and political efficacy of the programme to be 
worked out. There may be similar members-in-charge or committees in the dis¬ 
tricts. 6ucb member*-in-charge or committees will keep themselves in constant 
touch with workera in the district, ‘.understand and meet their difficulties, raise 
funds and do such other work as may be necessary for the efficient working of the 
programme. 

(4) Training centres may be opened, if possible, in every district where 
workera will receive necessary training in the different depertments of work under¬ 
taken. The P. G. Os must also try to bare the services of agricultural experts, 
who would advise village cultivators about the best food crops that cau be gTown 
and their substitutes in the present emergency. 

(5) Dsys may be observed throughout the province to popularise different 
items of the constroctive programme. For instance, there may be a Kbsdi Day, 
a Hinda-Mualim Unity Day, a Harijan Day, a rural uplift day and the like. These 
days should not be merely for show. They should serve to focus people's attention 
on the various aspects of our nation—building activity. 

Daring these times of stress and strain, owing to the great poverty, no- 
employment and scarcity prevalent in the land, there ere possibilities of food 
riots and consequent looting of grain shops, etc. We have reports of such 
looting aud rioting from several places. Advantage may also be taken by anti¬ 
social forces ol the prevalent uncertainty and scarcity to create internal con¬ 
fusion. if the constructive programme is worked in the proper spirit the 
possibilities of looting and rioting will be minimised. To that extent the 
anti-social forces cau also be kept in check. But this may not be enough. Therefore, 
wherever possible volunteer corps may be formed. They must be principally 
in rural areas, for self-relisnce, mutual cooperation and to face any emergency 
that may arise. Though a uniform and some sort of drill increase the efficiency 
of a volunteer corps, yet in the present circumstances, wherever there is any 
possibility of conflict with authorities or with rival organisations, such aids 

may be dispensed with. The external help derived from uniform, drill etc. 
can be more than . compensated by the patriolia zeal and enthusiasm of the 
organisation and its members. Wherever possible the Congress volunteer* 

should cooperate with like organisations of other parties with similar atm*. 

It is needless to remind yon that non-violence must be the basic principle oi 
our volunteer organisation. 

In short 'To the villages” must be a logan of Congressmen. Every member 
of a Congress executive or of an elective Committee, if not every Primary 
Member, ebould make himself responsible for some one or more items of cons¬ 
tructive programme, lie must keep a careful day to day diary of his worlt. 
Buch diaries must be inspected by the authorities from time to time ana 

suggestions made and instructions issued in the light of what is recorded. 

Tbo A. L C. C. office must be kept fully informed of the organise- 
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nnd , lhe P ro E r «*a °! the work undertaken. The head office will 
always be happy and ready to cooperate in the effort. 

Please acknowledge. 

Circular No. 9 — January 97, 1949 

(1) We are sending you herewith copy of the resolution nassed bv the 
Kfim!rJ°membe™. Bt ^ hdd Bt Wardhft flbont tbe enrolment 

Those who want to continue their membership have to fret themselves 
enrolled for the current as well as the preceding year and pay a consolidated 
.ee of eight annas. Continuity of membership will entitle them to participate 
in elections as laid down in Art. VII Sub-clauses (a) and (c). Those who 
want to enrol themselves for this year have to pay the usual membership fee 
oi lour annas. r 

r , ( ? /- rhe ° ffice baB b « n receiving enquiries about matters connected with 
Local bodies. For the guidance of Congressmen and Congress Committees the 
Congress policy about local bodies is stated here afresh :_ 

The Congress policy of non-cooperation in war effort still continues. In 
accordance with that policy Congress parties roust withdraw from such local 
bodies as have participated in the war effort in the past or do so now or in 
the future. Wherever Congressmen have withdrawn from such bodies they cannot 
conteat bye-elections. An exception to this rule waB made only in the case of Madraa 
Corporation. It must be clearly understood that the act of cooperation in war 
effort is continuons. It lasts at leaBt as loug as the particular local body that 
cooperated in the war effort continues in existence. 


b i f hm 


elections to local bodies regard should be hod to the circumstances prevailing in 
the proviuce or localities concerned. There is no ban against contesting these 
elections. The Provincial Congress Committees are left free to decide the matter 
in the light of the effect such contests would have on the policy of non¬ 
participation in the war effort and the working of the general programme of 
the Congress. 

Circular No. S.—Februap/ 8, 1949 

Several questions'regarding the interpretation of the Working Committee 
resolution on ‘refunctioning of Congress Committees’ have been referred to ns for 
decision. Since these questions sffect a large number of congressmen, the position ' 
is made clear here. 

A too rigid interpretation of the resolution should be avoided. It should be 
enough for the purpose of the resolution, if congressmen broadly conformed to 
the condition laid down therein. For example, those who went to jail once but 
could not repeat satyagrnba on release should be allowed to remain on the 

elective committees. Also those intending satyagrahis who sent their names to 
GAndhiji for approval but were not accepted may be allowed to remain on the 

committees. Those who were arrested before the C. Disobediencemovement started 
or those who were arrested under the Defence of India Rules during the pendency 
of the movement should be considered qualified for holding offices and remaining 
members of elective committees. In doubtful cases full advantage of the doubt must 
be given to the members concerned. 

The policy to be followed should be liberal. No party prejudices must be 
allowed to vitiate a just and equitable decision. If yet there are complicated cases 
thoy roust be referred to some impartial tribunal. 

The expression ‘elective committees’ occnrrrlng in the resolution covers all 
Committees from the A. I. 0. 0. and the P. C. C. downward. 

The vacancies created should he filled up. In the bye-electione nobody can 
stand as a candidate who is disqualified in terms of the resolution. 

You will please send copy of this oircular to your subordinate committees. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha-March 17-18 , 1942 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha on March 17 and 
18. 1942 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. The members present were 
Saroiini 'Naidu, Juwaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajagopalaohariar. Shaukarrao 
Deo, Bbulabhsi Desni. Govind Ballabh Pant, Profuila Chandra Ghose, Asaf All, 
Kban Sahib and J. B. Kripalani. . ,, . , .. . 

Pattabhi Bitararaayya and Jairamdas Daulatram attended the meeting by 
special invitation. Gandihiji waB present at the afternoon sitting ol the Committee. 
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Min urn 

The minute* of the Hat meeting of the Working Committee held at Wardha on 
January 13-17, 1942 were confirmed. 

Latx Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 

The Committee pawed the following resolution on the death of Seth 
Jamnalal Raja). 

The Working Committee record their deepest sorrow at the sudden and 
premature death of their colleague- Seth Jamnalal Baja], who for twenty years 
was a member of the Committee and treasurer of the Cougrew, and who bad 
net an example of selfieaa and ailent sacrifice for the public good. In particular 
he had devoted himself to constructive national activities and built np numerous 
institution* which are today the living symbols of his great ability, aelf-sacrifice 
and capacity for organisation. In bis death the country haa loat a great 
true aervant and ■ a leader and Congressmen have been deprived of a dear 
comrade whose counsel was always precious, and who wss as a brother 
to the many who worked with him. The Committee send their eincerest 
sympathy to Srimati Jauki Usi Baja] and to the other members of Beth Jamnalal 
Bsjaj's family. 

■ Constructive Programme 

The Working Committee considered the steps taken by the P. 0. C. 0/s 
to carry out the programme of eelf-protection and self-sufficiency laid down 
by the A. I. C C. in Januarv last and the progress made so far. The Committee 
were of the opinion that while work was being organised io soma provinces 
there wee not sufficient stir in others. It decided thnt (0 the A. I C. C. 
office should send oat inspectors to the provinces oftener. (it) The provinces 
should seek greater co-operation from the A. I. 8. A. and A. I. V. T. A. (tii) 
The A. I. C. C. office should send further instruetttona to the P. 0. C/s. 

Punjab 

The President placed before the Committee a letter from the leader 
of the Congress Assembly Party in the Punjab asking for premissioo 
to attend the Assembly. The Committee waa of opnion that nothing 
bad happened which called for change in its previous decision. The 
rmriimeotary Bub-Committee was free to permit attendance on special occasions 
for specific purposes. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

* Delhi—March 99 to April 11. 1949 

A meeting of the Working Committee wss held In Delhi from March 
29 to April 11, 1942, Mstilsns Abul Kaiam Aiad presiding. The members 
present were Sorojini Nsidu, Jawsbarlsl Nehru. Valtehhhhai Patel. Rsjendri 
Prasad. Rajagopalachariar, Bhankarrao Deo, Bhulnhhai Desni, Qovind Bntlabh 
Pant, Profulla Chandra Ghosh. Asaf All. Khan Bahib and J. B. Kripalanl. 

Pattabbi Bitaramayya was present by special invitation. Gandhiji attended 
the sittings of the Working Committee meetings till April 4th. 

Dravt Declaration 

The Committee considered the draft declaration issued by Blr Stafford 
Cripps on behalf of the British Government. The resolution of the Working 
Committee on this declaration as also the correspondence thnt passed 
between the Congress President and Sir Stafford Cripps are given in full in 
page 224 and following. 

National Week 

The Committee pased the following resolution for the observance of the 
National Week. . 

“The National week this year has been upon us at s time of great crisis 
and peril to the nation. It is incumbent upon us ell to prepare ourselvrs in 
every way to face this crisis and, whatever the larger pollticiestliat may be followed 
in an ever-changing situation, is clear that the present Congress Programme of 
self-sufficiency ana self-protection is the essential foundation of every other 
policy and activity that might he undertaken. To this programme and to the 
constructive activities included in it, therefore, Congressmen must addrees themselves 
intensively during this week.” 
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Treasurer 

Of hJa l°o :r o 8 iF r Z dent nominated u Sfl l dar , Vallabbbhai Patal as treasurer 
or tne a. i. o. 0. in the vacancy caused by the death of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. 

Working Committee 

WorkTnJ p!!'!;,," 1 nominated Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya a member of the 
6eth^ JamnaSalTsajaj th ® vacoucy cauaed on that committee by the death of 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

. Allahabad — April S7 to Hay 1, J94S 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Allahabad from April 27 
o Ww ’m r' Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presiding. Members present were 
Sarojim Naidu Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Raw'opala- 
chanar, Shankarrao Deo, Bhulabhai Desai, Govind Ballabh Pant, Pattubiu Sita¬ 
ramayya. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Asaf Ali and J. B. Kripalani. 

Jairamdas Daulatram, Narendradev, Vijayalaxmi Pandit, Achyut Patwardhan, 
b. batyamurti, Vishwanath Das, Gopinath Bardoli, were present by special 
invitation. r 

Draft Resolutions for the A. I. C. C. 

The Committee passed the following draft resolutions for the A.I.C.C. (For 
text of the resolutions see proceedings of the A.I.C.C. page 291). 

The Committee approved of the following Draft resolution on the political 
situation in the country, to be placed before the A.I.C.C. (For text of the resolution 
see proceedings of the A.I.C.C. page 293). 

The Madras Resolutions* 

The Committee considered the two resolutions passed by the Madras Legisla¬ 
ture party under the presidency of Shri Rajagopalachariar. The President observed 
that the resolutions passed by the Madras Legislature were at variance with the 
declared policy of the Congress. As a responsible member of the Working Commi¬ 
ttee Shri Rajagopalachariar should have avoided all association with the two reso¬ 
lutions. If he felt strongly on the subject he should have discussed the matter 
with his colleagues of the Working Committee before giving expression to his views. 
In the event of his being nnable to carry the Working Committee with him, it 
was open to him to resign and then propagate his views. Shri Rajagopalachariar 
admitted that knowing as he did the views of his colleagues of tne Working 
Committee on the subject, he should have first talked the mattter over with them 
before moving the two resolutions at the Congress Assembly Party in Madras. 
He was, however, unable to withdraw the two resolutions as they represented his 
considered views. In his letter of resignation addressed to the President, he 
expressed his regret for publicly ventilating his views on a highly controversial 
question before consulting the President. Following is the full text of his letter to 
the President, dated Allahabad, 30th. April 1942 : — 

Dear Maulana Sahib, 

With reference to your observations on the resolutions passed on my motion 
by the Madras Congress Legislative Party, I admit that I should have talked the 
matter over with you and other colleagues of the Working Committee before 
moving the resolutions, knowing as I did; their disagreement on the Bubject. I 

write this to express my regret. , T * i t u i- ,. . t , , A 

I have explained to you already how strongly I feel. I believe that I should 

... . 1 % » m J* < A _J____ <n f nn 



request you to permit me to resign my place in the Working Committee. 

Let me tender my grateful thanks for the unqualified trust and affection 
bestowed on me by you and the other colleagues dunug all these many years that 

I have served in t£>e Committee. Y ours sincerely 

C. Rajagopalachariar 

The President regretfully accepted the resignation of Shn Rajagopalachariar 

from the Working Committee.___ 

" *p a B6ed on the 23rd. April 1942. For text see Chronicle of Events. 

37 
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Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 

Allahabad—April 39 to Map 3, 1943 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Allahabad on 
April 29-30 ana May 1-2, 1942 in the special pan dal erected for the purpose. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Acad presided. One hundred and seventy members were 


present. 

The provincewise attendance waa aa follows :— 




Kx- Presidents 

• •• 

••• 

ass ’ 

4 

Ajmer 

• •• 

••• 

aaa 

2 

Andhra ... 

•n »»» 



12 

Assam 

• M ••• 



2 

Bihar 

... sss 


aaa 

16 

Bengal 

• •• aaa 



22 

Bombay 

••a 

aaa 

• aa 

4 

Delhi 

IS* • •• 

aaa 

• aa 

4 

Gujrat ... 

••a aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

9 

Karnatak ... 

• %• aaa 

aaa 


0 

Kerala 

• a* * ^ 

• aa 

aaa 

1 

Mahakoshal 

a as 

S •• 

• •• 

9 

Maharashtra 

III •«» 

• ■• 

mas 

8 

Nagpur 

n“\v, f.p. 

• sa aaa 

• aa m 

aaa 

aaa 

• a* 

aaa 

4 

4 

Punjab 

•as ii» 

aaa 

• as 

13 

Sind 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

4 

Tamil Nadu 

• aa #•• 

aaa 

aaa 

10 

Doited Provinces 

aaa ••• 

aaa 


36 

Dtkal 

• aa ••• 

aaa 

aas 

4 

Vidarbh 

Minutes 



2 

170 

The minutes of the last meeting of the A.I.C.O. held at Wardha 
15-16 were confirmed. 

on January 


Tbs Presidest’b Statement 

Commencing the proceedings the President traced the course of Congress- 
Crippe’ negotiations. He said that a month and a half back they met at Ward ha. 
At that time it woe known that the British Government had decided to make a 
new approach to the Indian prohlcm. It was announced that Sir Stafford Crippe, 
a member of he War-Cabinet, would proceed to India with fresh proposals for the 
settlement of t the Indian problem. The Working Committee at Wardha decided 
that he (the Congress President) shonld meet him on behalf of the Congress. After 
meeting him, if he thought necessary, a meeting of the Working Committee may 
be called. 

He bad, he said, a series of interviews with Sir Stafford Cripps. He told Sir 
Stafford Cripps that the draft declaration aa he read it was disappointing. It gave 
nothing. The bulk of it referred to an uncertain future. The proposals snout 
the present were not vague yielded nothing to popular control. Defence was to 
be the sole responsibility of His Majesty's Government in England. This reserva¬ 
tion reduced to nullity the supposed transfer of power from British to Indian 
hands. In war time defence covered every sphere of civil administration and u 
defence was reserved everything was reserved. 

Sir Stafford in his earlier talks, bad assured the Maulana Sahib that what 
was contemplated in the draft was a national Government. The position of the 
Viceroy vis-a-vis the government would be the same as that of a constitutional 
monarch in relation to his Cabinet. Maulana Sahib pointed out that the way the 
communal and the Indian States’ problems were sought to be settled was highly 
objectionable. In any case these problems should have been left to be settled bv 
Iudians themselves. Aa time passed the picture he (Sir Stafford) had conjured 
up at the beginning of the negotiations began to fade away. What was left was not 
worth looking at. * 

The British attitude^ continued the Maulana Sahib, had been helpful ever 
since the outbreak of War. While the Congress had made it dear to the country 
and to the world that if ever an accommodating spirit was necessary for • 
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settlement, it was there'in their resolutions. They had gone far to secure a 
settlement but it was clear that the British Government had no trust in them, 
lhe Government was not prepared to entrust defence to Indians. The stand taken 
; P y ^ Wo ?' km K Committee with regard to the Cripps proposals would have 

involved them in active participation in the war. It was well known that some 

members of the Working Committee were with Mahatma Gandhi in their support 
° £ i?_ Ut * , 0l i^ non-violence. But he was happy to say that throughout the two 

weeks of the Delhi negotiations these members viewed every proposal from the 
point of view of those colleagues of theirs who believed in the defence of their 
country by Other than non-violent means. They made it clear that consistently with 

their firm belief in non-violence they would do their best to assist any national 

Government that was formed as a result of the negotiations. The president had 
nothing but praise for them. Whatever decisions they made were unanimous. It 
would be wrong to say that they considered the Cripps proposals without having 
in their minds a clear idea as to the lines on which the communal and other 
problems should be solved. But so far as Sir Stafford CrippB 1 mission was concerned 
the only question they were considering at the time was that of transfer of power 
from British to Indian hands. He had no doubt that they would have produced 
a satisfactory solution of the communal problem if the question of transfer of 
political power had been satisfactorily settled. 

It was eaid in some quarters that the Cripps’ mission though it did not produce a 
settlement had succeeded in changing the attitude of the people towards the war. 
This was absolutely wrong and misleading. ' If anything, the mission had done 
almost irreparable injury. It must be understood that a slave India will have 
nothing to do with the war. Only a free India can defend itself. Sir Stafford 
Cripps was now saying that the initiative in dealing with the Indian situation must 
henceforth lie with the leaders of the Indian people and not the British Government. 
The Maulana made it plain that the Congress would take no further initiative in 
the matter. 

The Maulana then referred to the imminent peril of invasion by Japan. 
Only a slave mind could imagine that Japan would give India freedom. 
National self-respect demanded that they should -not think in terms of a 
change of masters. They would 'resist the Japanese aggression, their differences 
with Britain notwithstanding. There could be no welcome for Japan, whether 
active or paBBive. Had they been a free country they would have resorted to 
armed resistance, if any country attacked them. But armed resistance was 
denied to them. The weapon of non-violence was, however, with them for the last 
twenty-two years. No one could take away this weapon from them, and they 
were determined to use it. 

Resolutions—L ate Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 

The following condolence resolution was moved from the chair and passed, 
all standing :— 

The All India Congress Committee recorded their deepest sorrow at the 
sudden death of their colleague, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj ’.who for twenty years was 
a member of this Committee, the Working Committee and was also the 

treasurer of tho Congress, and who had set an example of selfless and silent 
sacrifice for the public good. In particular, he had devoted himself to con¬ 
structive national activities and built up numerous institutions which are today 
the living symbols of his great ability, self-sacrifice and capacity for organisation. 
In his death the country has lost a great and true servant and a leader and 

Congressmen have been deprived of a dear comrade whose counsel was always 

precious, and who was as a brother to the many who worked with him. The 
Committee send their sincerest sympathy to Srimati Janki Bai Baja] and to the 
other members of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj's family. 

Rejection op Cripps’ Proposals 

Shri Rajendra Prasad then moved the following resolution on the draft 
proposals of the British government. The resolution was seconded by Mr. Asaf 

•The All India Congress Committee having considered the resolution of 
the Working Committee in regard to the proposals of the British Govern¬ 
ment brought by Sir Stafford Cripps and the corespondence between him 

and the Congress President endorses ana approves the decision of the ^ orking 
Committee." 
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The resolution was passed with only four members dissenting. 

Two members from the Punjab, Sardar Pratap Singh and Oopal Singh 
Qattmi sought permission to more an amendment to that part o( the resolution 
on Crippe’ proposals that dealt with the point of non-accession of the provinces 
to the Indian union. The President held the amendment out of order. He 
said that the Working Committee resolution ahould be either secepted or rejected 
as a whole. 

Barked Rbbolutiohe 

The Committee passed two resolutions as recommended by the Working 
Committee. 

(It The lesson of Rangoon and lower Burma. (II) Evacuated lands and 
the behaviour of soldiers. 

The Government of India issued the following notification banning the 
publication of these two resolutions by the Press » 

In exercise of the powers conferred by clause (b) of sub-rule (1) of rule 
41 of the Defence of India Rules, the Central Government is pleased to 
prohibit the printing or publication, by any printer, publisher or editor in 
British India, of the whole or any portion of the resolution of the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian National Congress adopted at Allahabad on the ?8th 
April, 1942, beginning with the words :—“The Committee has noted the recent 
extraordinary happenings in Burma and notably in the city of Rangoon" 
and ending with the words : "In particular all panic should be avoided eTcn 
though those in authority give way to it”. 

In exercise of the powers provided by clause 'b) of sub-rule (1) of rule 
41 of the Defeuce of India Rules, the Central Government is pleased to 

S rohibit the printing or publication by any printer, publisher or editor in 
tritiah India of the whole or any part of that portion of the second Resolu¬ 
tion of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress adopted at 
Allahabad on April 28th which begina with the worda "the Committee has 
also noted with dismay” and ends with the words "must be resisted by the 
people at all costa.” 

Evacuees asd Refugees frou Malaya and Burma 


The Committee passed the following resolution on ‘Evacuees and Refugees 
from Malaya and Burma :— 

The All India Congress Committee has noted with indignation the 
arrangements made for ana the treatment accorded to evacuees and refugees 
from Malaya and Burma to India. The officials whose business and duty it 
was to protect the lives and interests of the people in their respective areas, 
utterly failed to discharge that responsibility and, running away from their 
post of duty, sought safety for themselves, leaving the vast majority of the 
people wholly uucared ana unprovided for. Such arrangements for evacuation 
as were made were meant principally for the European population and at 
every step racial discrimination was in evidence. Because of this and also 
because of the utter incompetence, callousness and selfishness of those in 
authority, vast numbers of Indians in Malaya and Burma have not only lost 
all they possessed but have also undergone unimaginable sufferings, many dying 
on the way from lack of the necessaries of life, from disease, or from attacks 
from anti-social elements. 

Racial discrimination was shown at the base camps in Burma where special 
arrangements were made for Europeans and Anglo-Bunnans while Indians 
were left almost unesred for ; in the according of special facilities for trans¬ 
port and travel to tbe Europeans and Eurasians; and in the general treatment 

f ives to Indians and non-Indians along the routes and at the various camps. 

a particular, this was in evidence in the scandal of a safer and more con¬ 
venient route being practically reserved for non-Indians, while Indians were 
forced to travel by a longer, more difficult and more dangerous route. 

The Committee is aware that recently some alterations have been made 
in these arrangement* and that Indians are now being brought over by air 
from Myitkyina, and can also avail themselves of ihe safer lend route in 
limited numbers. The treatment of the evacuees and refugees on the Indian 
side of the border though somewhat better now is still far from satisfactory. 
But from all reports the conditions at the base camps for evacuees in Burma 
are highly unsatisfactory and Ihe worst sufferers there are Indians. The Com¬ 
mittee calls upon the Government of India to make all necessary arrangements 
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evacuation from the unoccupied zone in Burma of all Indiana 
t<> be ao evacuated. Suitable Indians, official and non^officS 
e ft PP 0 ’“ te ^ to supervise and look after the interests of Indians in 
the base ana other evacuation camps and routes used by evacuees. The Com- 

^fi 4 n ° n ‘ offic ^ Telief agencies will be permitted to send workers 
? nd j u 1 fl ong thc Manipur route from Dimapur to Tatnu and 

W*£l'ff3£i? ‘ 8 WeU 08 10 Mjiilcyini, which 

.j ® irs 

? g H 68 u b 18hm ^ nta .* 0r 00 t *‘ e > nd - or regular semi-permanent camps 
should be Btarted where productive work for wages is organised. 

The Committee expresses ,its appreciation of the fine service rendered to the 
evacuees by various non-official relief organisations and by their voluntary workers. 
The Committee calls upon the Indian public to extend all possible help to the 
evacuees, and particularly all employers to provide employment for as many of 
them aa possible. The Committee also extends its worm welcome to all those 
Iudians who have returned to the homeland in these distressing circumstances and 
assures them of its deep sympathy and anxious interest in their cause. 

Noh-Violknt Non-Co-operation 

Shri Oovind Ballabh Pant moved the following main resolution of the Session 
The resolution was seconded by Shri Rajendra Prasad 

In view of the imminent peril of invasion that confronts India, and the 
attitude of the British Government, as shown again in the recent proposals spon¬ 
sored bv Sir Stafford Cripps, the All India Congress Committee has to declare 
afresh India’s policy aDd to advise the people in regard to the action to be under¬ 
taken in the emergencies that may arise in the immediate future. 

The proposals of the British Government and their subsequent elucidation by 
Sir Stafford Cripps have led to greater bitterness and distrust of that Government 
and the spirit of non-co-operation with Britain has grown. They have demonstrated 
that even in this hour of danger, not only to India but to the cause of the United 
Nations, the British Government functions as an imperialist government and refuses 
to recognise the independence of India or to part with any real power. 

India's participation in the war was a purely British act imposed upon the 
Indian people without the consent of their representatives.' While India has no 
quanel with the people of any country, ehe has repeatedly declared her antipathy 
to nazism and fascism as to imperialism. If India were free she would have deter¬ 
mined her own policy and might have kept out of the war, though her sympathies 
would, in any event, have been with the victims of aggression. If, however, cir¬ 
cumstances had led her to joiD the war, she would have done so as a free country 
fighting for freedom, and bier defence would have been organised on a popular 
basis with a national army under national control and leadership, and with inti¬ 
mate contacts with the people. A free India would know how to defend herself in 
the event of any aggressor attacking her. The present Indian army is in fact an 
offshoot of the British army and hae been maintained till dow mainly to hold 
India in eubjeotion, It has been completely segregated from the general popula¬ 
tion, who can in no sense regard it as their own. 

The essential difference between the imperialist and the popular conceptions of 
defence is demonstrated by the fact that while foreign armies are invited to ludia 
for that defence, the vaBt man-power of India herself is not utilised for the purpose. 
India’s past experience teaches her that it is harmful to her interests and danger¬ 
ous to tne cause of her freedom to introduce foreign armies in India. It is signi¬ 
ficant and extraordinary that India’s inexhaustible man-power should remain un¬ 
tapped while India develops into a battleground between foreign armieB fighting on 
her Boi’l or on her frontiers, and her defence is not supposed to be a subject fit for 
popular control. India resents this treatment of her people as chattels to be dis¬ 
posed of by foreign authority. 

The A. L 0 0. is convinced that India will attain her freedom through her 
own strength and will retain it likewise. The present crisis, as well as the experi¬ 
ence of the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, make it impossible for the Con¬ 
fess to consider any schemes or proposals which retain, even in a partial measure, 
British control and Authority in India. Not only the interests of India but also 
Britain's Bafety, and world peace and freedom demand that Britain must abandon 
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her hold on India. It is on the basis of independence atone that India can deal 
with Britain or other nations. 

The Committee repudiates the idea that freedom ean come to India through 
interference or invasion by any foreign nation, whatever the professions of the 
nation may be. In ense an invasion takes place, it must lie resisted, tench resis¬ 
tance ean only take the form of non-violent non-eo operation ns the British Govern¬ 
ment hns prevented the organisation of national defence by the people in any other 
way. The Committee would, therefore, expect the people of India to offer complete 
non-violent non-co-operation to the invading force* and not to render any assistance 
to them. Wo may not bond the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of hie ordere. 
We may not look to him for favours nor fall to his bribes. If ho wishes to take 
possession of our homes and our fields no will refuse to give them tip even if we 
have to die in the effort to resist them. In places wherein the British end the 
invading forces are fighting onr non-co-oi»oratton will he fruitless and unnecessary. 
Not to put any obstacle in the way of British forces will often ho the only way of 
demonstrating our nou-eo-operntion with the invader. Judging from tlicir attitude 
the British Government do not need any help from us beyond our non-interference. 
They desire our help only at slaves, n pusilion U'hteh ire can never accept. 

The success of such a poli y of non-co-operation and non-violent resistance to 
the invader will largely dc)'end on the intensive working out of the Congress cons¬ 
tructive programme, and more especially the programme of eclf-etillicicncy and self- 
protection in all parts of the country. 

Amendments Moved 

Several amendments were moved to the resolution. Most of them were, how¬ 
ever, withdrawn before Toting 'Ihe two amendments moved by Dr. Ashraf and 
Sajjatl Zaherr were voted upon and rejected by an overwhelming majority.. Only 
four votes were rc-orded in their favour. 

The two amendments are as follows: — 

Add in paragraph 3 after India's participation in the ‘imperialist phase of’. 

Delete in pnta 3 line 0 after 'her own policy’ the words "and might have 
kept out of the war though” and substitute "alio would join with the people of 
China, U. £. S. R., America and Britain etc., to fight the menace of Fascism." 

K. M. Ashraf 

Delete in paragraph 6 the words "expert the people of India to offer complete 
non violent non-co-operation" and substitute “an all-out national resistance by 
every possible means." 

Delete in para G from "such resistance.any other way.” 

Sajjad Z.aheor 

Dr. Choitram Qidivani's amendment that in para G Inst line delete the words 
"beyond our non-interference’’ nnd substitute "except as slaves" was adopted by 
the Working Committee with a variation in phrasing. The words in italics repre¬ 
sent the amendment ndopted by the Working Committee. The resolution was 
passed by the Committee. 

Non-official Resolutions 

The A. I. C. C. office received notice of six non-official resolutions to be 
moved aL the meeting of the A. I. C. C. The resolutions were arranged according 
to ballot. 

The Prctiilcnt received a requisition signed by fifty-one mcmberB of the A. I. 
C. C. requesting that special permission be given for the following resolution to be 
moved at the A. I. C. C. 

✓ The A. I. C. C. is of opinion that any proposal to disintegrate India by g'?‘ 
ing liberty to any component Hinte or territorial unit to secede from the Indian 
Union or Federation will be highly detrimental to the best interests of the people 
of the different states nnd provinces and the country as a whole and the Congress, 
therefore, cannot agree to any such proposal.” , 

The prexiilent in view of the importance of the subject as also tlio number ol 
signatories to the requisition permitted the resolution to be moved when the non- 
ofiieia! resolution on the snmc subject notified by Bhri K. Bnntauum came up * or 
consideration before the Commitiee. The I’resident observed that the two resolu¬ 
tions will he voted upon separately, but the debate will be a joint one. The non* 
official resolution given notice of by Bhri AT. Santanam was as follows:— 

Congress and Muslim League 

'The All India Congress Committee notes with dcop regret that the attempt* 
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to establish a National Government for India to enable her to face the problems 
arising out of the present grave situation have failed and that as a result of this, 
Nationalist India has been placed in a dilemma. It is impossible for the people to 
think iu terms of neutrality or passivity during an invasion by an enemy power. 
Neither iB it practicable to organise an effective defence, independently and unco¬ 
ordinated with the defence measures of the Government,' It is absolutely and 
urgently necessary in the best interests of the country at this hour of peril to do 
all that Congress can possibly do to remove every obstacle in the way of establish¬ 
ment of ft national administration to face the present situation ; and, therefore, 
inasmuch as the Muslim League has insisted on the recognition of the right of 
separation of certain areas from United India upon the ascertainment of the wishes 
of the people of such areaB, as a condition precedent for united national action at 
this moment of grave national danger, the A. I. C. C. is of opinion that to sacrifice 
the chances of the formation of a National Government at this grave crisis for the 
doubtful advantage of maintaining a controversy over the unity of India is a most 
unwise policy and that it has become necessary to choose the lesser evil and ac¬ 
knowledge the Muslim League’s claim for separation, should the same be persisted 
in when the time comes for framing a constitution for India and thereby remove 
all doubts and fears in this regard, and to invite the Muslim League for a consul¬ 
tation for the purpose of arriving at an agreement and securing the installation of 
a National Government to meet the present emergency.”// 

Considering the circumstances in which the resolution came up before the A. I. 
0. C. the president allowed Shri Rajagopalachariar to move the resolution. Shri K. 
Santanam seconded it. The debate on the two resolutions lasted for three hours 
at the end of which they were voted upon. The resolution moved by Rajagopala¬ 
chariar was defeated, 120 members voting against it and 15 membere voting for it. 
The resolution given notice of by the 59 requisitionists and moved by Shri Jagat 
Narayan Lai was passed, 92 voting for and 17 voting against it. 

Giving permission for the resolution moved by Shri Jagat Narayan Lai, 
the President gave it as his opinion that the resolution in no way contradicted the 
position taken up by the Working Committee at Delhi with regard to the question 
of the demand for the partition of India made by the Muslim League and 
incorporated in the resolution dealing with Sir Stafford’s draft proposals. 

The other non-oflicial resolution notified by Shri K. Santanam and to be 
moved by Shri Rajagopalachariar , which could not be taken up for consideration 
owing to lack of time is as follows: 

Formation of Popular Government in Madras 


“Whereas the Presidency of Madras has been seriously affected by the conditions 
resulting from the Japanese aggression and the lives of the people are subjected 
to growing dislocation and it is suicidal for the present aud disastrous for the 
future tor the people's representatives to remain passive and allow the present 
authoritarian administration to function under such circumstances, and whereas 
it is desirable to make every effort to secure such conditions as may enable the 
people effectively to offer resistance to the aggressor and inspire them for all the 
sacrifice involved in the defence of the mother-land, the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee authorises tho Congress Legislative Party in Madras to accept responsibility 
of Government if invited to do so, and further advises them to invite the Muslim 
League to participate in such responsibility and assist in the formation of a popular 
government for the province.” 

A. I. C. C. Circulars 


The following Circulars were issued by Sj. J. B. Knpalani, General Secretary 
to all Provincial and District Congress Committees 
Circular No. 5.— February 7, 1942 

F'esse send .till in jail in your province. The 

1 i,- 1 -a in Those who offered satyagrsba and were arrested (ii) Those 

^ho a8 we« approved by Gcndhiji but dit not offer satyagraha and were arrested 

under some section of the liticftl prisoners in jail in your province. 

If possible pleaee™end us the names and other particulars of these prisoners. 
In wLt prisons are they at present ? If there is an, alleged reason for their 

--sir, <■»™ •!“ sesl f.r 
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workine of tho constructive! programme were made ia under your active considera¬ 
tion. Please let as know what step* have been taken ao far to implement the 
A. I. C. C. instructions. To enable you and ua to record the program of work from 
month to month you will do well to make a survey of the existing Congress 
organisation and the constructive work going on now in the province. You may 
get statistics from each district under (to suggest only a few) the following heads 

(1) The number and strength of Congress Committees working in eacn district. 
(2) Constructive centres organised by Congressmen in rural or urban areas. (») 
Villages where there are no Congress Committees functioning or ere without 
active Congressmen. (4) The number of spinners, (apart from professionals). 
(5) The special difficulties that the district is experiencing in orgsDieiug spinning, 
rsTding, weaving etc. Is cotton locally cultivated ? (6) The crops sown in tha 
district. The proportion of food crops to money crops. (7) The, general economic 
condition of the people especially the peasantry. (8) Anyapeciai facilities in the 
district or part of the district lor eny handicraft. (9) The eocial and economio 
condition of Harijana. Any Harijan Congress worker in the district f (10) Hindu- 
Muslim relations. (11) Other minorities such as Christiana, Sikhs etc. (12) Any 
volnnteera uniformed or otherwise in the district and their work. (13) The part 
our women-folk are taking in the various constructive activities of the Congress. 

Yon will find that the collection of thie data will enable yon to carry on 
more effectively and systematically tho work that we have undertaken to face the 
present emergency. Millions have to participate In this work. To aecnre the 
intelligent co-operation of the millions, onr workers have to have a dearer'and 
wider perspective than they hare shown hitherto. Work carried on in a perfunotory 
and haphaxard manner will. not produce lasting results. The times that we ere 
passing through will brook neither elotb nor inefficiency. All Congressmen here to 
bestir themselves and accept responsibility for some definite; solid piece of work, if 
we all do our doty, we need have no uneaay fears as to the future. The Oongnea 
today and for that matter every Congressman ia faced with a crucial choice. The 
organisation and its component parts have to live up to their faith and affect the 
fntnre or perish. 

We can, if we keep alert and vigilant, wrench strength and unity oat of the 
dangers encompassing ns today, Danger infuaea fresh life and vigour in the brave. 
All our Congress committees bare to be compact, bueineae-like bodies and their 
members active Congressmen. Where necessary individuals abould be put in charge 
of sections of work. 

No changes in the Congress constitution are necessary for activising Congress¬ 
men and Congress Committees. What ia needed is a change in our outlook, in onr 
way of doing things. Those who cannot adapt themselves to the call of the time 
will beat serve the Congress by resigning from the Committees. Let our commi¬ 
ttees consist exclusively of active Congressmen. , 

Ilf. It ia my considered view that every P. C. C. executive ehonld Invite the 
secretaries of allied Congress organisation in the provinoe such ae the secretaries of 
the Provincial branch of the A. I v 8. A., and A. I. V. A., and A. I. Harijan Ssngn, 
the A. I. Talimi Sangh etc., to their meetings. The P. C. 0,'a will find the presence 
of those secretaries helpful in chalking out their own sc lie me* of constructive acti¬ 
vity. The secretaries of these organisation* when invited must be considered mem¬ 
bers of the P. C. C. executive. MauUna Sahib ia in agreement with this sugges¬ 
tion of mine. The U. P. P. 0. 0. has already adopted it. * ., 

Yon are requested to send ua the information that we have asked for in lull 
circular and in onr circular No. 1 as soon as possible. 

Please send copy of this circular to all District Congress Committees. 

Please acknowledge receipt. 

Circular No. 3 — February 33, 1943. 

Inter-provincial consultation and co-ordination are necessary and helpful In 
normal times. They are more so during these anxious times. Various problem* 
face ua today. Each P. C. O. has got a plan of ita own to meet the common 
problem* and problems peculiar to itself. Under these circumstance It would bo or 
advantage if select active workers from provinces could meet together, coin P?r 
poles and benefit by mutual experience. This will not only give them value 
information but enable them where possible to pool their resources. 

Periodic*! meetings of representatives of all provinces, some of them very («- 
flung, in one place though desirable would not be possible, especially in these 
of travel difficulties. The expenses involved would also be considerable. 1* »■» 
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be 


form^for imM-provi'ncia^con'BuItetion I)rovinceB ' »•» 

(1) Assam, Bengal, Utkal. ‘ 

if p«^b u £;5 d F p =rbS;- k ' , '“'' 

“i ?Sk B dT b iMl h ‘K'r K "" tak ' o;p - ▼“««». 

n«!«t.“s3a®^rt 

I should like yon in collaboration with the provinces in -vour R^nn 
arrange the Aral Regional meeting as soon as possible, I or some other renriwpnil? 
tive of the A. I. 0. C. would like to be present to facilitate work. I wonltf ther<J 

fore, request you to inform me as soon aB possible of the dates during Which it 

Region. 1,08,1 ^ e for ? ou 40 settle »“ consultation with each other a m^ing of youJ 

I suggest that the following provinces may in each of the five Regions take 
Initiative and set the machinery of consultation in motion to the end that the first 
meeting* may be called as soon as possible. Subsequent meetings need not be held 
in the same province in the Region. Ihe meeting place may be changed from 
time to time. 

Region 1. Bengal. 

„ 2. United Provinces. 

„ 3. Punjab. 

„ 4. Bombay. 

„ 5. Tamil Nadu. 

If any of the provinces suggested here for taking the initiative in the matter 
is for any reasons not in a position to d 9 so this office may immediately be inform¬ 
ed so that arrangements may be made with some other provinces in the Region to 
do the needful. 

After these first meetings have been held, it will be possible for us to work 
out co-ordination among the regions themselves. ■ 

Circular No. 7 —March 8, 1918 


Yon must have read Gandhiji’s leading article in the last issue of Harijan 
dated March 1st under the oaption ‘Criminal Assaults - dealing with danger of 
women being molested by soldiers. Qandhiji has advised our Biatera to be 
fearless and self-reliant. This advice has come none too early. 

Whenever there is danger to women’s houonr the tendency in onr country 
is to segregate them or to remove them to places of safety. This under the 
present circumstances is sosreely a remedy. The danger is daily increasing 
and very soon there may be no place of safety anywhere. If for any reasons 
those in authority now are unable to check soldiers from molesting women, 
the position will be much worse, when unfortunately there is an invasion 
from outside. Moreover, segregation is no remedy. It is likely to make our 
women moTe timid and helpless than they already are. 

The only way, therefore, is to nek them to be brave and self-reliant. 
This can best be done by organising them. They may be invited to participate fully 
in the present programme of the Congress, Fortunately our programme is such 
that in working it there can be no difference between men and women. It can 
be carried out as efficiently by men as by women. 

Congress Committees are, therefore, requested to progressively associate 
more and more women with their activities. This may be done by creating in 
the provinces, where they do not already exist, women’s departments or appoint¬ 
ing women organisers. Tbs work of these departments and organisera will 
not be different from the general Congress work. It must also be carried on 
under the general supervision and direction of the Congress Committees ; but 
the special charge of the Women's Department or Organisera will be to approach 
women, to induce them to take interest in Congress work and generally to 
organise them. Every Congress activity must be helped by an auxiliary force 
Of women. They muBt fully participate both in the programme of national 
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•elf-sufficicncy and aelf-proteotion. They moat have a volunteer organist- 
tion of their own. This is the only effective way of making them fearless and 
self-reliant. 

Every circular iuned from this office most, therefore, be taken to include 
men and women whatever may be the expression used. Specific mention 

will be made if any instructions from this office are meant for men only. 

Circular No. 8 .— if arch 84, 194$ 

The Working Committee which met in Wardha on March 1? considered 
the reports of the working of the constructive programme received from provinces. 
The reports revealed that while the work was making steady progress in some 

provinces no seriona beginnings were yet made in others. Constructive pro¬ 

gramme being the only programme before Congressmen today, the strength 
and efficiency of oar orgsnisatioo will be judged by the extent to which 
Congress committees are able to mobilise their resources for carrying it 
out. A heavy responsibility rests an ths shoulders of those who am guiding 
and controlling affairs in the provinces. Things happen or are mads to happen 
in the country which tend to distract our attention from our task but we 
most be on our guard. 

The programme placed by the A. I. C. C. before the country, ia two-fold : 
(1) self-protection and (2) self-sufficiency. Fairly detailed instructions with regard 
to both bare been issued by this office. It is now od to you to set and supplement 
and amplify them to meet local requirements. What is needed is not mere 
instructions but further and more intensive effort. 

Self-protection has a double aspect : <i) protection from air raids and (<i) 

protection from internal disorder. Government and semi-government agencies 
are at work for organising protection sgainst possible air raids. It i* common 
knowledge that in spite of considerable expenditure government efforts lack 
popular appeal and support. The results achieved, therefore, bear little relation 
to the effort and money spent. For this and other reasons Congressmen can¬ 
not associate themselves with government-controlled bodies. But it would 
be folly to impede their effort unless what they do is against the A. J. C. 0. 
instructions. The instructions that ths official A. R. P. orgsnistions broadcast 
to the people should be studied and such of them as are sound and reasonable 
should be commended to the people for adoption. These instructions may be 
added to by the local Congress committees according to the needs of the local 
situation. 

The Congress has for the last two months been carrying on propaganda 
sgainst fear and panic with considerable effect. Naturally tbs panic is greatest 
in areas which are in danger by Sea and Air. The situation in these areas 
has to be closely and constantly studied by local Congressmen and advice 
given to people. The problem of evacuation must be carefully considered. 
As pointed out by Gandhiji the military authorities would not like at critical 
rimes to be encumbered with the problems of such of the civil population at 
is not needed in s particular locality. Therefore, those whose everyday business 
does not require them to be in cities that are liable to attack from air and 
sea and those who are afraid, ahonld leave each localities without creating 
confusion and panic. Before they leave they must^make sore that they will not rrente 
problems for themselves and for those with'whom they take refuge. There 
ia time enough for regulated evaontion. Afterwards when actual bombing 
takes place, if tbe timid and those not wanted begin evacuation in hnrry 
they will create problems as in other countries of which we are familiar 
through papers. 

Aa to protection from internal civil disorder, we have already issued necessary 
instructions. Tbe volunteer organisation that we contemplate for meeting.the 
needs of the present situation ia broad-baaed. Our previous volunteer organisation* 
were subject to many rule* and a fairly severe disciplinary code and were 
confined to Congressmen. This time we have thrown open the doors of the 
organisation to all oor countrymen irrespective of political affiliation*, the 
only condition being adherence to peaceful methods. Maintenance of peso* * nd 
security ia the chief aim of the volunteer organisation. It should not. therefore, 
be difficult to realise that this can be aohieved only through peaceful means. 
No countryman of onr* can have any reasonable objection to subscribing to 
this perfectly obvions and necessary condition. We are happy to note that tne 
response to Congress call in (his direction has been ample and spontaneous. 
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The drive, therefore, to enlist members of all comm unities and all political 
■ parties for the volunteer organisation should be further intensified. The orga¬ 
nisation should be split up into units of ten or twenty, each in charge of a 
mobella in the city or of a village or part- thereof in rural areas. The units 

should mainly confine themselves to the service and protection of their respective 
localities. They should be in constant touch with the people. They should 
try to serve them in every way. They should help in organising mohalla 
meetings and otherwise carrying on the constructive programme. Their chief 
duty, of course, will be the maintenance of peace in the mohalla, prevention 
of disorder, and in the event of any disorder breaking out, protecting the people. 
Volunteers should be animated by community of feeling and unity of purpose. 
At night they should learn to watch and guard their respective localities. 
All this will give our people a sense of security, a common purpose and common 
action. It will give us and the people necessary training for co-operation and 
self-help. 

The programme of Belf-sufficienoy has been explained time and again by 
Qandhiji, Each passing day emphasises the urgency of carrying out tbiB pro¬ 
gramme with speed and thoroughness. Conditions approaching starvation and 
nakedness, semi-starvation and unemployment have been the lot of many 
for a long time past. But the war lengthening out, many more have been 

thrown out of work and the earnings of many others have considerably dimini¬ 
shed. Conditions will go on progressively deteriorating. The new taxation 
imposed by the central and provincial governments has added to the already 
great misery of the masses and hit hard the lower middle classes. Therefore, 
if the situation is not controlled, it will lead to all manner of highly 
undesirable - consequences. It can be controlled only by the programme 
of 'self-sufficiency*. Many items' in the programme require technical ability. 
Happily we have organisations carrying on this work for the past many years. 
They are technically equipped for the tasks they have undertaken. The All 
India Bpiuners’ Association and the All India Village Industries Association 
may be drawn upon for whatever technical advice and assistance^ is needed. 
Their co-operation and supervision should be sought. This will impose new 

duties and new tasks upon these organisations. The existing staff may not be 
able to cope with these. But if Congress Committees take up the self-sufficiency 
programme in earnest we have no doubt the A. I. 8. A. and A. I. V. 1. A. 

would willingly do their part. We had complaints from Congressmen and 
Congress Committees that the A, I. S. A. is half-hearted in its response to 
their needs. Many of these complaints are based on ignorauce. The A. 1. S. A. and 
A. I. V. I. A. branches are subject to definite rules and work under senouB financial 
and other limitations. They cannot be as Bwift in their response to our demands 
as Congressmen would wish them to be. While we are putting ourselves in 
touch with the A. J. S. A. and A. I. V. I. A. headquarters you will please 
eet into touch with the provincial branches and devise a technique of mutual 
co-operation. I hope you have carried out the suggestion I made in one of 
mv previous circulars that provincial secretaries of the A, I. B. A., A. 1. V. 1. A. 
Bariian Sevak Sangh, Hindustani Talimi Sangh, and the Women s Department 
should be associated with your provincial executive. This should greatly facilitate 

“ UtU The C rt 0 i8 e grea 0 t n 'pau«ty^of trained workers in Khadi village industry and 
village work. P The best thing under the circumstances f . or J° U K be , t0 T B v TT 

ini.iliwnt voune men to Wardha to 10 m the institutions started by the A. I. V. I. A. 
and A l" A.^r^traindng workers. * The expeneesat Wardha for a student do not 
exceed Rs ll - per month, ail told. The A. I. V. I. A. secretary, Sri Kumarappa 
w assured us that he will be willing to accept responsibility for the 

T?T JLS 

if T k ' s » v lot H 

month, if not every fortnight. 
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(2) Send a report of yonr work to all provinoes. Other province* will 

aend yon theirs. This exchange of reports will keep the province* in touch with 
One another and give you valuable saggestions. 

(3) Send us oopiea of the circulars that you issue from time to time. 

If the circulars are written in language* other than Hindustani or English 
please send us their Hindustani or English renderings. 

(4) You should appoint inspectors who will go round, see the work and 

submit reports. 

(5) Bend copies of our circulars, unless they concern yon exclusively, to 

distriot’ Congress committees in yonr province. We have complaints from 
some districts that they are in ignorance of the Inatrnctione that we aend to 
the province. Please acknowledge receipt. 

National Week —April 6—13 

The General Secretary, A. I. C. C., issued the following appeal in connection 
with the •National Week? cm the 96ih. March 194B 

The National Week will be soon on us. It baa been observed every year 
since 1919. It commences on April 6 when the nation inaugurated a non¬ 
violent mass struggle for the redress of its many and grievous wronga and 
the attainment of Porna Swaraj. From this day the nation looked to itself, 
it looked inward. It renounced the, enervating ides of salvation achieved 
through the help sod goodwill of outside agencies. It inaugurated the era of 
self-reliance and national purification through work, suffering and sacrifice. 
The giant rose from its agelong slumber and determined to cast off the cobweb 
aoenmulation of centuries of social superstition and eoonomio and political 
slavery. It determined to cast off disease, equator, inequity, poverty, and slavery 
in one vaat united effort of an awakened people. 

This day also witnessed the ghastly massacre of the Jallianwalle Bagh 
wherein Hindu, Muslim and Bikh blood mingled to cement unity in common 
calamity. From the blood-eoaked earth of Jallianwalle Bagh, began s struggle 
which has been ever since widening In depth and volume. The country has 
witnessed the rise of the massee of Indian humanity to the realisation of their 
inherent strength. 

The National Week has always been marked by the renewal of our general 
determination to achieve tbe goal of complete independence sod self-purification 
through the intensive carrying on of the conslrnctive programme. In the words 
of the sage at Sevagram the fulfilment of this programme ie the sure ksy to 
Swaraj. Let the week, therefore, witness a freah determination by all Congress* 
men and Congress Committees to do their utmost to carry oat the manifold 
items of this programme. Let thia week be dedicated to tba double need of 
tbe hoar, tbe need for self-protection and self-sufficiency. It is not enough 
today, as in tbe past, to organise sales of Kbadi. It is more necessary that 
we lav emphasis on tbe production of Kbadi through spinning carried on in 
each locality and in every boose.. Let people in their thousands determine to 
learn all the processes of cloth making leading up* to spinning. Let a day in 
the week be set apart to the sacred task of Hindu-Mnslim unity. Let another 
day bn consecrated to the purge of the sin of untouchability. Let every 
day see the intensification of tbe life-giving national constructive activity. 

We may also not forget that the message of Bwarsj through our own 
effort and not through outside sgencies, is carried to every hamlet and home 
in India. Let. therefore, everyday of the week dawn with Prsbhst Fheris. 
Let every day end with national songs, processions and mass meetings where 
onr determination to achieve Porna Bwaraj it ever renewed. In this hour of 
temptation and trial let us rely upon ourselves and on the guiding Deity that 
rules the destinies of men and nations. Thus shall we dispel the 
clouds of despondency that darken the Indian boriion today. Thus shall we 
drive away the craven fear and panic. Thus shall we assert oar manhood and our 
right to live as free and honoured nation. 

Work for Women in the Emergency Period 

The women's department of the A. I. C. C. hae since January last itsved a 
series of circulars to the P. C, C.’e women's department about work by and among 
women. The latest circular is given here under the signature a} Sm. Sucntta 
Devi, Secretray, Women's Dept,, A . I. C. 0. J— 
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With the approach of war nearer India, new problems are arising every 
day. It isbecoming increasingly difficult to lead normal liveB and carry on 
normal activities. The Congress Committees hare been asked to readjust their 
activities to new conditions. I have been approached by women from several 
provinces to suggest ways and means to meet the present difficulties. The greatest 
need of the hour is to take stock of the situation and organise. The recently 
published artiole of Mahatma)! in 'Harijan 1 on 'Criminal assault’ draws onr 
attention to a sinister side of the dangers that threaten ub. We have to prepare 
ourselves to meet such and other emergencies with wisdom, courage and fortitude. 
It is not possible for individual and isolated women to do auything effective. 
The need of the hour, therefore, is for men and women to organise themselves 
and work in co-operation with each other and to help to allay panic, preserve 
peace and order, arrange for the safety of women and children, meet the economic 
situation arising out of the shortage of grains and other commodities. 

The following are some of the suggestione for organising women. 

The Problem op Panic 


A. vast majority of them being illiterate, women ate prone to believe false 
and fantaatio rumours afloat. They are, therefore, likely to Buffer from exaggerated 
fears. Nervous and panic-stricken women upset the whole household. They 
destroy its morale. Therefore, it ia essential to arrange for the spread of correct 
information. Alarming rumours muBt be promptly denied. This can best be 
done by holding at regular intervale, mohalla meetings of women where they 
should be given the correct available information. Whenever necessary information 
may be given through hand bills and periodical bulletins. 

(2) Volunteer Corps 


A strong volunteer corps of women should be organised. They Bhonld be 
taught eimple drill, first aid, the art of self-protection in an emergency etc. Much 
of the work of organising women can be done through this volunteer crops. It 
should render whatever help it can to women and children leaving the town 
or refugees coming in. 

(3) Committees 

In the case of towne there should be a central town Committee with branches 
In each moballa. This committee through its branches should (o) convey to each 
home the day-to-day instructions of the local Congress Committee, (b) collect 
information regarding the difficulties of the mohalla and convey them to the 
Congress Committee, (c) arrange to teach spinning to the mohalla women, (d) 
arrange lectures on useful general information, (e) organise a short course of 
nhvsical culture with special emphasis on how to ward ofl personal assaults, (fi 
find out caBes of assaults and oppression on women, explain to the victims mat 
aiieh incidents are not to be kept secret under false ideas of modesty and honour, 
give publicity to such incidents and render help in bringing the criminals to book 
le tKej civil or military, (?) keep in touch with men volunteer corps to be able 
to ask for assistancs in any emergency. 

(4) Problem of Grain Shortage 

Through the mohalla committees women must be given information about 
different |m b«titu^ ^ofTndWidua” homSing. 1 " Th^hould be taught the value of 
eTJSe yet fi wholesome and nourishing meals" and advised to give up wasteful 
habits in food. ^ Problem of Clothing 

rrt nlnthimr which mav come in the near future haB to be tackled 

, Women can di I Jreat dSifin this direction. The moballa committees 

f u° 1 H ^«'ke arrongements to tench carding, spinning, sliver making It can arrange 
should make arrangement wc ’ n and arrange for the weaving 

of elo P th. y Unemployed local wawer. are 

up i- 

Sfflensn* committees. *^£F£*£* toC 

Btr «a K tbA with the'other 5 branches of the Congress organisat.on. In all that we do 
r.»e h resdy and willing to have help from men. 
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Medical unit for Relief of Evacuees 

President'* Appeal 

Th» Cangrett President, l/ai(asa Abut Kalam At ad issued tin following 
statement on the iSth. April 1948 :— 

"The Government of India have accepted oar offer to organise and send a fall 
medical unit with helper* and volunteer* and equipment along the Manipur 
Road to Sittang in Burma to give help to the evacuees and refugee* coming to 
India. We are, therefore, taking immediate a tap# to organise each a unit and 
Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, Chairman, Civil Protection Sub-committee, has been 
requested to organise it in co-operation with the non-offlcial relief organisation*. 
This unit will consist of 8 doctors. 8 compounders, 2 sanitary inspector*, 40 
sweepers snd personal attendant* with medical stores and equipment. The sending 
of this unit will cost s considerable eum of money but the object it such thst I 
sm sure sufficient funds will be forthcoming. The need is immediate. I appeal, 
therefore, for donation! for thie medical unit snd for relief work sroong the 
evscnees coming from Bnrma. Donations should be eent to the A. I. 0. 0. Office, 
Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad, or to Bfetara. Bachhraj A .Co., Ltd, 5, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Bombay, or to Shri Brij Mohan Birla, Treasurer, Civil Protection 
Subcommittee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, Bins Park, Ballygnnje, 
Calcutta. 


The All Parties Leaders’ Conference 

Third Session — New Delhi—%ltt. dt Sind, FEBRUARY 1948 
The Presidential Address 

The third session of the All Psrties Leaders' Conference was held 'at 
New Delhi on the Slat. February IMS under the presidency of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Bapru. Thoae present included Mr. M. 8. Anev, Sir Mohoraed Yakub, Dr. B. 0. 
Moonje, K<mwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Sir R. P. Paranjpye, Sir C. B. Mehta and 
members of the Central Legislature, inclnding officials and Euro pesos. 

After Bardar Bobha Singh , Chairman of the Reception Committee had wel¬ 
comed the delegates. Sir Jagadish Prassad read meaaagca from Mr. V. D. Savarkar, 
Sir P. 8. Hivaswami Aiyar, Sir S. Badbakriahnan and other* wishing the &>n- 
ference success. Sir Tei Bahadur Bapru then delivered hie presidential address 
in the course of which he said 

I desire to thank yon for askiug me once egain to preeide over tbie , J*" on 
which I look upon as a continuation of the aeesiona of the Conferences held at 
Bombay in March last and at Poona four months later. Bince July when we met 
at Poona, events hsve happened both inalde the country Snd outside, the meaning 
and significance of which cannot be Ignored by any thinking person, though I 
admit that their interpretations may be different in different quarters. 

When this Conference met for the first time In Bombay, it did not profess to 
advocate any scheme of a permanent constitution for India. We recognised that 
that should be left over to the verdict of the country under more peaceful 
and that meanwhile we should direct our energy by pressing for changes in tno 
system of administration during the interim period no as to enable the country to 
do its best in support of war-efforts. All our recommendations snd demands were 
inspired by thst feeling. I have naturally followed the course of criticism 
close attention. I believe I may fairly say that in India we received a very • uM ’ 
tantial measure of support from the press generally. It is true that in some quar¬ 
tern we were represented—or shall I say misrepresented—as the agents of the t^on- 
gtess or the Hindu Sabha or possibly both. I repudiated this charge at once: 1 
repudiate this charge and this Insinuation once again. We have not sailed unaer 
false colours. We did not profess, snd do not profess, to represent any ol tne 
political organisations which are occupying the stage of public affairs in India, as 
a collection of individuals entitled to hold and express opinion on the present 
situation in India snd the future, we deemed it our duty at the previous Conference, 
and we deem it out duty at this Conference, to say what in our opinion is 
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calculated to serve the immediate object in view, to save this country from those 
disasters which I think will be the inevitable consequence of that prolonged and 
deplorable disunity which has disfigured our public life during the last few years 
and which in my opinion iB threatening the integrity and the present safety of the 
country as well as the fruition of its aspirations in the future. I was also glad to 
notice that our recommendations received a considerable measure of support in the 
English press and in Parliament, but I shall be untrue to myself if I were to 
diBguise my feeling of disappointment at the inability of those in power in England 
to understand our point of view or to make an adequate and timely response to 
our recommendations and demands which have always been conceived in a spirit 
of true service to the country and true friendship to England. 

Expansion of Executive Council 


There woe tardy and partial recognition of our demands. Between April and 
July last year we knew nothing aa to whether any part of our demands was going 
to be accepted- It was shortly before we met at Poona that the announcement was 
made that eight Indian members would be appointed to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. I am free to confess—aud I said so then—that the selection was excel* 
lent, and I do not see any reason why we should condemn these good men and 
true, merely because they do not happen to belong to the two major political par¬ 
ties. Our demand haa been that during the period of the war the Executive 
Government shall be responsible to the Crown, that is to say, not removable by an 
adverse vote of the Legislature. Technically it may be open to the objection that 
the National Government to be national, mtiBt be responsible to the Legislature, 
but two considerations have always weighed with me, namely (1) that these are 
war times when normal constitutional ideaB have got to be adjusted to the urgen¬ 
cies of the occasion, and (2) that we do not went it to be said that in the guise 
of establishing National Government, we have sought to concentrate all political 
power in the bands of any particular community or set of politicians. The Crown 
as a beneficent institution unidentified with any political party or section of the 
community, can be, at a juncture like this, a great uniting force, and we can wait 
until more propitions times before seeking to allocate power into different hands. 
Meanwhile without being legally responsible to the Legislature, the National 
Government can, in actual praotice. hold itself morally responsible to the country 
at large. For all these reasons. I think that these eight gentlemen who joined the 
Executive Council deserved every support even though the Executive Council still 
falls far short of our conception of a National Government. 

And here let me express to you my own regret and sorrow—and I am sure 1 
am expressing the collective sense of this gathering-at the death of my revered 
friend the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydan. He was with me at Allahabad on the 2Uid 
« December last and met a large number of Hindus and Muslims at my house. 
I had aUo a long private talk with him, and I can tell yon that I was deeply 
impressed by his^eamestness and anxiety to do something to bring about peace 
between the^different communities and different parties. Inhis death we have lost 
D6 «;fo 0 n#t counsellor. He was a true servant of India—not Muslim India or 
Htodu India ^ut India as a whole-a man of great and varied culture and toiera- 
j together a person of great moral influence, and we mourn his death 

vcA' sincerely^ 6 His name will bi associated for ever with his great achtevements m 
very sincerely, cm , , J{ kjnd Fate had not taken him away from 

Ihe sce e nTof hie earthlylabours; I have no doubt that he would have rendered 

enduring services to the Motherland at this juncture, 

SP-Mjf M "““"i.'h™' mX §? SulSrSZ?. 

£a j^vsi SJfsrJSS .£ 

Who have had no experience or who do not know wnac roe ™ cgn ^ deBcribed ag a 

is best suited to knowledge have joined the Executive Council 

jobhunter. Some of them,to my-knowieage no■ ■ o{ d ^ y t0 the country . 

at great personal sacrifice and only 0 major political parties had been 

And I am sure thahave fallen on theirs 
ready to take upon theiiLf, It is for this reason that in the special 

they would have been only tMgla . 1^^ d(J everyt hing to strengthen their 

ssrw; srs£ sMg yjas 
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in some high quarter* the expansion of th« Viceroy’* Connell b*s been described 
*a haring been futile and as haring led to no result* of an appreciable character. 
I shall not pit my humble opinion as against these persona, out I believe His 
Excellency the Viceroy himself paid them a very high tribute in one of his recent 
speeches at Calcutta, That should at any rata silence criticism on the part of those 
who, living in 1942, are still thinking aa if they were living in 1929. We all know 
that the limited release of political prisoners wee due to their effort end initiative, 
I wish that effort had succeeded in a larger measure end a more graceful manner. 
Speaking for mytelf. I have no sympathy for revolutionaries of any kind—Comma* 
mat or Fascist, but so long aa the crowo of martyrdom is put on their forehead, 
they will continue to deflect public opinion from tbinge that matter. 

All Portfolios must bb held by In diass 

It mnet not however, be nnderatood from whet I have laid above that this 
expansion of the Executive Council meets completely our point of view. No, it does 
not. For I- think a truly National Government has yet to be formed—end 
that cannot be formed until the portfolios which ere etil withheld from 
Indiana are transferred to Indian hande. This is an occasion when blunt truth 
must be spoken even though it may would certain susceptibilities or come ss 
a shock to aome people. I cannot believe that out of four hundred million people 
in thia country not one man can be found who can administer the finances of the 
country. _ Nor can 1 believe that if an Indian Defenoe Member were appointed 
at the juncture, he could hare committed graver mistakes than those which 
have admittedly been oommitted by the men in power. The fact of the matter is 
that under the present system you may collect money, you may enlist man in 
the Army, bnt yon do not touch the pride of the country or evoke that enthusiasm 
for common service or those sentiments of national pride or that sense of 
concern for the safety end freedom of the country which can only be created 
when the country knows that the men at the top are its own men. 

I wish to speak with tome reserve on these delicate questions In view of the 
situation, but I do wish to say that whet is wanted at the present moment is an 

act of courage end faith—sod this is wanted aa much on the part of England 

aa on the pert of India. At the back of oar mind* is undoubtedly the feeling 

that the old policy of distrnet of Indiana, on the part of England, still survives. 
Similarly there is also a feeling among na that mere pledgee, howsoever re¬ 
peatedly they may be given, will not carry us very far when thoy are hedged 
in by so many preliminary and indefinite conditions. England has got yet to make 
np its mind as to its future relatione with this country end to express it in 

unambiguous langnage as to onr future—a future in which India shall not be 
treated aa a dependency but occupy internally and in the councils of the Empire 
end at International end Peace Conferences, e position of honourable equality with 
England and the Dominions. It ia my firm conviction that until such a 
declaration is forthcoming, onr mental ontlook will not change. It ia equally my 
strong conviction that until then we ebeli not be in a mood to settle onr mutual 
differences. That we have our differences I' do not for one moment deny, 

bat that is more or Ices true of other psrts of the world—and this war bear* ample 

testimony to it. It will not do for the British to say: “We are ready to hand 

over power to you, but we do not know to which hands we ehonld commit that 
power.” The position is, indeed, very curious. Borne of ue ere dismissed ss 

amiable, well meaning people, but peraone without any following. Others ere 
dismissed because they have got too numerous, too intransigent, end too quarrel¬ 
some followings. The recent speech of the Dnke of Devonshire who happens 
to be the Under-Secretary of State for India convinces me that whoever may 
have learnt or unlearnt from the present trend of events in Indie end outside, 

the Duke baa not. I sincerely hope that he does not represent the settled 

convictions of Whitehall, Lord Hailey bi»a already given a warning against 

the dangers of manoeuvring for position which must be deplored under normal 
conditions and still more deplored under present conditions. If the India 
Office stands discredited to-day in India, it is because of such speeches. They do 
not help the solution of our internal difficulties; they only tend to Inflame 
party or communal tension and to shake our faith In their good intentions. lj 
people in authority in England in charge of our affairs cannot utter tho right 
word at the right moment, let them at least cultivate the virtue of eileuee. 

Meanwhile the deadlock continues end the big political parties are sulking in their 
tents, relieving the tension at time* by flinging mutual recriminations against 
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each other or indulging in dream* of world federation or at least a federation 
of Amatio powers or building up other castles in the air. 1 am bound to aav 
that I have never in my forty-five year* of experience eeen the average Indian 
being more critical of Government than at present Thi* may hurt the pride of 
the Government or the officials, but I think they ill serve India and England at 
this jnncture who. whether they are Indiana or Englishmen, delude themselves 
into a false senBe of security or overrate their powers to ride the storm or tell the 
British that it is only the disaffected politicians of one party or another, who are 
withholding their co-operation or are critical of the government. I wish my 
friends in England to know—and I have many friends in England who, I am 
sure, will not misunderstand me—that England must lose no time in taking a bold 
and courageous step as much in her interests as in the interests of India. 
To put it shortly, my conviction is that the time has come when the British 
Government must recognise that in so far as political power is concerned, 
the centre of political gravity Bhould not be Whitehall any longer but Delhi. 

Whitehall Regime must end 

This is not an occasion for indulging in constitutional quibbling, or to use the 
word* of Lord Hailey, for manoeuvring over punctilios. I had at one time the 
honour and privilege of being associated with Lord Hailey in the Government of 
ludia, aud I can say with knowledge that if ever there was a mao in the Indian 
Civil Service who, with all his faults and shortcomings, bad a touch of statesman¬ 
ship in him, it was Sir Malcolm (now Lord) Hailey. And hie recent speech in 
the House of Lords has once again confirmed my belief. I had also the privilege 
of knowing Lord Catto and coming into touoh with him when he was a Member 

of the Inchcape Committee. Even . at that time he struck ms as a man of very 

broad views, and f can say that the two speeches which seemed to me to have 
some idea of the situation in India and of the needs of the country, were the 
B|<ecches of these two noble Lords. I should not be surprised if they were 
repudiated by those who affect to know the Indian situation more directly and 
more immediately. It is, however, in the spirit of these two speeches that 
1 would like the Indian question to be approached immediately, and if 
it is approached In that spirit and if Delhi can come into its own as 
against Whitehall, I believe we may look forward to the future with 

greater confidence. I confess I have never been fond of Whitehall. At 

the Round Table Conference I described the Secretary of State for India 
as the Great Moghul. The Great Moghul of Whitehall at that time was Mr. 
(now Lord) Benn. There ia another Great Moghul now in Whitehall and 

Indian history proves that we have got to make distinctions--between one 
Moghul and another Great Moghul. In the twentieth century, however, any 
Great Moghul, living six thousand miles away from _ us, is an anachronism. 
It is therefore that I earnestly press that the big constitutional question should 
not oppress the mind of any one at the present moment and that the immeoia e 
situation should be dealt with bravely, courageously and in a spirit of «mn- 
dence—and this can only be done by an act of self-abdication on P 
the Great Moghul at Whitehall .It will not do for anybody m toMI 

ns that political power now iB concentrated in the ha . n<1 ® "J e hv l them bnt 
at Delhi. Local administration and authority may be exercised y . 

at every step we see the benumbing hand of Whitehall. 

' Constitutional Rule in the Provinces 

If this is the position at the Centra what about the Province ? We have 
the fact which cannot be denied that six Provincee-some of UgnJg> er n X 
some of the countries in Europe—are beiug *f® in ,' 6lere i ttt ^oneresa Ministers 
Section 93 of the Government of India Act, The fact “ at .^£ion for the 
had no justification to throw up their °® c “ autocratically by Governors 

prolonged continuation of the rule of l Ji e8 ® ^ r “!, ID ^ an Welland* are doing the 
under Seotion 93. We mny assume Governors me g jt Uft tion but they are 

best according to their lights to meet the or generally appreciated 

greatly mistaken if they think that their rule ,J® something of that dimness 

or that their lights are not sometimes dim. Wei saw jt ti f forra 0 f govern- 
at Bhngalpur. I believe the time h ft ® 'fo^mygelf, 1 I hol3 very 

ment in the Provinces should be teetored. bpeak g . * 6 f, 0 uld be asked 

strongly that in the interests of the Provices themselves. P«P» ld n#ke so 
to accept coalition Ministries during the period of me war. 
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earnest appeal to our legit I a tors who are theoretically still •» mm to accept the 
system with all ita faults and shortoomings as a temporary expedient necessitated 
by war conditions. And 1 would also make an earnest appeal to them and 
to their leaders to rise superior to petty communal or party or personal jealousies, 
not to bargain at tliia juncture (or the quantity of repreaentation of each 
community or party, not to plaoa their own community or party above the 
country, to remember that they are ludiana first and everything else next, 
and that India ia aa much the home and conoern of one party or community 
M of the other. It almost looks ridiculous that we should be talking of permanent 
constitutional issues—Dominion Status or Independence or Pakistan—or represents’ 
tioo of this community or that community in the legislatures and cabinets, 
when the enemy ie knocking at our doors. The significance of Malaya, 8ings- 
pons and Rangoon should not be lost upon us, and the siren voices of those 
who broadcast to ns from enemy countries, sometimes abusing some of ns, 
sometimes encouraging all of ns with hopes of freedon end independence, ought 
not delude us. The unfolded tale of Europe—of France, Poland, Belgium, Deo* 
mark, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, countries which were independent until a year 
and a half ago—should be a warning to us. On the other band, the courage sod 
the power of resistance shown by China whose honoured and inspiring bead 
has just been in our midst and whom. In common with others, we welcome, ought 
to inspire us with hope. Speaking for myself, I can tell you that while i do 
want freedom for this country and a position of honourable equality in Inter¬ 
national affairs, I do not think we need dissipate our energies' in talking of tbs 
revolution that is to come or of the world federation and so forth, as if it were 
round the corner. Howsoever much we may blame the British for this thing or 
that, for their sbortcomiuga, for their want of pre-vision in starting heavy induilries 
in good time, in building up the military strength of the eounlry according to 
modem standards, in training our yonngmen before the war (or eventualities which 
have overtaken us, and howsoever much we may blame each other for our own 
shortcoming*, the hour has struck when we should recognise that regrets for 'tbs 
past and mULual recriminations will carry us nowhere. On the other hand, they 
may infect us with a deplorable spirit of defeatism. We are not at tho present 
moment roucerned with the past; we are at the present moment concerned, and 
ought to be concerned with the immediate present. My advice, therefore, is that 
■e must coalesce together—and if we cannot compose our differences for ever, we 
must at least call a truce. It may be that the common enemy of us all may be 
the common inepirer of common effort betwee Indian and Indian and between 
Indians and Englishmen. Let England see things clearly and let India also see 
things clearly. Let England tonch our pride and let India rise equsl to the 
occasion. 

.Pbbuikr‘8 Rkplt to Leaders' Appeal 
At the conclusion of his written speech, Blr Taj Bahadur 8apru read out 
Mr. Chnrchill’s reply to his appeal and said : 

“ I recognise the courtesy of the Prime Minister !d Bonding this reply. I also 
recognise the force of the observations that during the stirring times throngh 
which we have been passing since 1 sent my cable, probably he required sometime 
before be conid make up his mind to devote bie attention to the Indian 
question. I also think that It would be discourteous to prejudice bis final con¬ 
clusions on the other matters which I raised in the telegram which, aloDg with 
my colleagues, I sent to him early In January last. Ha hsi said that hs would 
let me have b reply later on. But I desire to make just a few observation!. 
The aitnation aa It has developed during the last two months is so urgent that a 
long delay in coming to final conclusions will be disastrous in my bumble judg¬ 
ment to the interests of this country as well ns England. Frankly, we have been 

t reating most of these ideal at this conference since March last end although 
should be the laet person to advocate precipitate action, yet the urgency of the 
occasion requires that there should be no unnecessary delay. In March 1W1 
when we met at Bombay, the Japanese aggression towards the east was at heat 
a matter of speculation. To-day, you have the fact that the Japanese have 
overrun Malaya and Singapore and are threatening Burma very aeriously, * nd 
God only knows whst will happen to the whole coastline from Chittagong to 
Travancore and Cochin. It is for this reason that we have urged and do urge 
now that some definite steps should bo taken by His Majesty's Government to 
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put heart and courage into the people of the country, bo that if the war has 
to be conducted as the people’s war, it should be conducted on those lines and 
a people e war cannot be conducted with an immobile bureaucracy at the top. 

Home Member’s Remarks condemned 
“Since ray arrival this morning, a friend of mine handed over to me a 
copy of the speech of Sir Beginald Maxwell in the Assembly. I wondered 
whether he is in the true line of descent of Home Members represented by men. 
like Sir William Vincent. He waxed eloquent in the Assembly about the 
dangers of “fifth columnist" and defeatists. Let him know that he is after 
all a bird of passage in this country (cheers). This is onr country, We have 

got to live here; we have got to die here; our interests are far more vital 

than those of Sir Reginald Maxwell (renewed cheers). I am not a defeatist; but 
I should like to put the last ounce of energy resisting the foreign aggressor, 

whether Japan or Germany, 1 wonder Sir Reginald Maxwell ever 
thought that with a speech like the one he delivered he would serve the interests 
of our country or the enemy by encouraging the enemy to believe that India 
is seething with disaffection and ready to fall a prey to the enemy. 

"Frankly, speeches like this do not serve any useful purpose at this juncture. 
I have said with regard to the Duke of Devonshire’s speech that he had better 
practise the virtue of silence. May I ask this honourable member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, this relic of ancient times unsuited to the present conditions, to 
change his point of view, to adjust himself to preBeut conditions, to come out 
in the midst of the people. I say as a confirmed supporter of the British 
connection : Do not divide India into two or more watertight compartments, 
official and non-official. We meet at homes, at dinners, we talk email things; 
bat we never get near to the rock bottom of things. Frankly, speeches like 

this are my dcBpair, The Government of India may feel proud, I certainly 
do not, I only hope and trust that the Indian representative in the Government 
of India, will not take that speech lightly (cheers). 

"Sir Reginald baa asked us to look upon this Government as our owu Govern¬ 
ment, but speeches like this do not justify ns in hoping that this so-called 
Government deserves our confidence and it is for this that we have asked for a 
National Government. I wonder whether Sir Reginald Maxwell knows that a great 
countryman of his, Sir Staffords Grippe put forward views which we have been 
putting forward and what would ha?6 been bis fata if ho bad boon in India 
instead of in England. He might have found himself in an internment camp 
(renewed cheers). 

• Plea for Abolition of India Office 

“The next thing to which I shall refer is the changes brought about by Mr. 
Churchill in the Cabinet. During the last ten years I have been a severe critic 
Of Mr. Churchill’s Indian policy; but at the same time with all hia faults and 
shortcomings, with all hia failures, I have admired him as very few people have 
admired him, and I admire him for the courage he has shown on this occasion. 
I should have been sorry indeed if he had been thrown out of harness. He has 
done the wisest thing in including Sir Stafford Cnpps in the Cabinet. But do 
not overrate the influence of Sir Stafford Cnpps. As against him there may 
be half a dozen men in England who may still be thinking iu terms of the 
iimM bevond recall. I also hope that there will be substantial changes in the 
Tndfa See (applause)- It stands discredited I do not think since 1858 
when the Office waB created, anv other Secretary of State hae done 
to India than Mr. Amery has done (cheers). He has practically destroyed 
our faith in the good intentions of England. Instead of bringing peace and bar- 
mony in the country, and while professing love for the minorities,—and Ithere 
is no greater friend*of the minorities than myself—he hae- done everything he 
«.«n to keen them apart. Therefore, I sincerely hope and trust that the advice 
eiven even by the Conservative paper. The Daily Mail, mil be accepted by 
Mr Churchill and a new spirit introduced in the India Office. Frankly, there 
ie 'no need for the India Office to exist. 

SECOND DAY-NEW DELHI—SSnd. FEBRUARY MS 
Proceedings & Resolution* 

Popular Governments in Provinces 

When the Conference resumed its session on the second day,_the 23nd February 
1942, Sit Maharaj Singh moved a resolution expressing the opinion that in the 
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PtorlsoM the rale of Governors under Section 09 of the Government of Indie 
Act ehould forthwith reeee end thet popnler gorernmeou enjoying public 
confidence thonld be established." 

Sir Mehere] Singh, efter recoiling emid laughter hie deyt et echool in 
Eaglend with both Ur. Charchill end Mr. Amery, eeid thet Mr. Amery bed not 
risen no fer ee Indie wee concerned to the high expectations raised by hit school 
deyt. 8ir Mehere) Singh commented on the present condition io seven provinces, 
where, he said, they had gone back to the year 1860 from the const! in lion el point 
of view mod where tome aixty or terenty croree of rupeee were being spent with 
ont any popnler control. The prceent rule in these provinces wu coming to to 
end io October, 1943, end after that, it wonld have to be continued by partis* 
mentary legislation or eotne change wonld hare to be Introduced. "We ask that 
• change ehould be introduced now.* ‘Any reform", he went on, "is better than 
no change. We recommend Executive Councils in the provinces, not as an alter¬ 
native in which we had great confidence bnt because we felt it wet better then 
nothing and the Executive Councils which we htd in mind were not Executive 
Councils of the old days bat those in which n majority of the members had, 
subject to certain exceptions, fall power over Government as is the case with the 
Executive Councillors in the Government of India." He appealed to The Congress, 
even implored them, to restore perlismentary government: they conld do so in 
those provinces. "Where there U a will there ie a way, if not, necessity often 
finds a way", be concluded. 

Sir Jagdith Pratad asked how many Provincial Governors now regretted the 
disappearance of parliamentary government and had any government made an 
authoritative declaration that they would be glad to have popular Ministries back 
again. All that had been aaid waa that until certain parties came to terms it 
was impossible to have National Government, the assumption being that while 
yon could not force democracy down the throats of certain section of the people^ 
autocracy could be forced down the throat of all section*. 

Rai Bahadur Hehrchand Khanna declared that the resolntion raised not a 
peace-time issue bnt a war-time Issue. 

Bir S. P . Paranjpyt pointed out that when people like him who had not 
always seen eye to eye with the Congress Governments were coming forward to 
advocate responsible governments in the provinces, it was deer they were dome 
eo not with eny selfish motive but because they were democratically minded and 
sincerely desired that democratic government ehould be established as early a> 
possible. (Hear, hear). The resolution waa adopted. 

Demand for National Government - 

The main resolution was moved bv the Rt. Hon, Hr. H. R, Jayakar. It expressed 
"profound dissatisfaction" that all real power in the Centra) Government is »till 
concentrated in British hands inasmneb as the key port folios of Defence, Finance, 
Home end Communications continue to be withheld from Indiana," the resolution 
called for abandonment at thia critical stage of the existing policy of the British 
Government and urged the immediate adoption of the following measures by Hi* 
Majesty’s Government: 

“l. A declaration that India aball no longer be treated aa a dependency to 
be ruled from Whitebait and that henceforth her constitutional position » n £ 
powers will be identicsl with those of the other self-governing units of the Britten 
Commonwealth. .. 

‘*2. During the period of the war the Governor-General’* Executive Council 
■hall be reconstructed aa a truly National Government functioning on the baste 
of joint and collective responsibility md consisting entirely of non-offioiaIs en¬ 
joying public confidence and in charge of all portfolios subject to responsibility “ 
the Crown, and in regard to defence without prejudice to* the position of tDB 
Commander-in-Chief ae the executive head of the defence forces .... _, 

"3. The British Government should recognise the right of India to dhrec 
representation through persona chosen by the National Government in Allied ”sr 
Council* wherever established and at the peace conference ; .... 

“4. The National Government ehould be consulted in all matters prect y 
on the same footing and to die name extent as Hia Majesty's Government consu 
the Dominions.” 

Mb. Jayakab’b Speech . 

Mr, Jeyakir commented caustically on the circumstance that ■ »* n 
•tains of Mr. Ansy, who for 26 years bad been working alongside Lokmanye * 
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the alternative of his own spiritual and moral support or 
the support of his armed men. Arjuna chose Krishna’s own individuaf°nioral 
* u P. p ^ t Darjodhana the support of his armed men. And Arjnna won. •*! hope” 
“** “ r - , thftt „ h ‘ 8lor 7 wi» not repeat itself. The moral support of This 

“*J nt 1* i ° b ,n'u e f w, i b ® a greater support than the support of hired soldiers 
and money. What could be greater than the mors] support of a couptry like 
India whtoh for centuries has put its whole faith in non-violence ?” 

_Regarding General Chiang Kai-shek’s visit. Mr. Jayakar referred to the belief 
In India that to see a great man was itself an inspiration and quoted an 
Englishman who had watched the Generalissimo from a distance at thn ceremonial 
parade m Delhi. That Englishman had told him. said Mr. Jayakar tlrnt the 
Generalissimo looked on with a sardonic smile as he watched the few tanks that 
passed before him. What he thought _ to himself nobody would know. Looking 
at the austere face of the Generalissimo mellowed by human sympathy, sai3 
the Eoclishm&D, he felt that if he was in his presence for three years he 
would follow him to thcends of the testimony of a young Englishman, 1 

General Chiang Kai-shek’s own words, Mr. Jayakar proceeded, contained a 

note of admonition of the Indian Government, when he said that the united 
people of Chius were fighting this great fight for freedom and miilious of Chinese 
bad risen to heights of philosophy and patriotism, courage and endurance, sacrifice 
and resignation. Was the Government of India’s policy likely to create any of 
these qualities in the Indian fighter, asked Mr. Jayakar. 

For 150 years the Government had been telling the people of the country that 
they need not worry about the country’s defences, the British Government was 
there to look after it. What was the position now f In a small place like Singa¬ 
pore, which bad been declared once to be immune to nil attack, they made the 

confession that there wsb no food, no water and no munitions. What guarantee 

did the Government give to the people ? asked Mr. Jayakar, that these "three 
no's” would not be repeated in this country ? ‘ This Govern meat”, he declared, “has 
proved itself absolutely incompetent to conduct the war without the co-operation 
of the people. We want to tell this Government : ‘Move aside. We shall take charge 

of the conduct of the war, before it is too late.” Mr. Jayakar went on to recall 

that Lord Bryce, after seeing India under official leading strings, said while leaving 
the country that he "smelt of gunpowder every where.” A similar admonition was 1 
contained in General Chiang Kai-shek's farewell measssge in which he said he 
hoped that the British Government without waiting for demands from the Indian 

people would forthwith grant them real power. The General must have seen, 

commented Mr, Jayakar, that what had been given was only the semblance of 
power. The General wanted this real power to be given in order that Indians might 
develop their spiritual and temporal resources more and more. The General also 
declared that there was no possibility of world peace unless freedom was given to 
China and India. That again was an admonition and a warning to the British 
Government. “I do not know," said Mr. Jayakar, “whether the stories of niggardly 
treatment given to the General are true. But it is certain that India did not give 
him the reception which a free India would have given. 

gir B. P- Singh Roy , supporting Mr. Jayakaris resolution, said that they wanted 
attainment of Dominion Status through evolutionary processes as It had been done 
in the dominions. This wrb no novel proposal. Let them begin with a conven¬ 
tion and after the war, let the convention be incorporated in the constitution. All 
were agreed that transfer of power to representatives of the people would alone 
rouse popular enthusiasm for participation in WHr. He concluded that the unitary 
form of Government in the centre should take the place of the present diarchic 

system^ofGcwernnre^^ eomplft - ned fchftt noth j n g had been done to awaken the 
_ atr i 0 tic fervour of Indians. He added that unlesB people were made to feel it was 
th e jr war there would not be sufficient response. .... 

Mr Jamnadaa Mehta held that the August Declaration was hedged in with 
impossible conditions that would indefinitely roetpone India’s self-government. 
Britishers, he declared, had created vested interests _ to Bustain which they were 
putting up b 11 sorts of excuses to repudiate India’s lights. He appealed to Britain 
to £i»ke a gesture which would heal the wounded feeling of Indians. 
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Pandit B. B. Buuiru n« no reason why (he British Government should not put 
the Federation scheme into operation straightway. He opined if the trusted leaders 
of the country appealed to the people it would have electric effect. He derlsred 
that the authorities in India were acting in such a way as if they were concerned 
more in maintaining their domination over the country intact than in winning 
the war. tsardar Ujjal Singh expressed the Opinion that Britain had done little to 
prepare them for the defence of the country. He added that the resources of the 
country were so vast that if they were properly tapped and harnessed, India 
would be turned into a great arsenal for democratic countries. Dr. Moanj • asked 
Britain to touch the aoul and heart of India and Rive np her mentality of 
distrust. Bardsr Sant Singh hoped that better counsels would prevail with Britain 
at this critical hour. The resolution was passed. 

Presto kst*b Cohclodiko Speech 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in his concluding remarks, said, “It was eleven 
months ago we conceived the idem of the fight against the solid rock of obstinacy, 
prejudice and shortage of statesmanship, hevertheless, oar record is not so poor as 
some imagine. We have not been altogether unsuccessful. From the moment the 
idea of the Conference was mooted, I was strongly of the opinion that there wen 
enough parties in the country and that it woula be fatal to bring one more into 
existence, i had resolutely refused to walk into the trap which Mr. Amery would 
have wished ns to walk into, namely, the formation of a middle party. If it should 
have been necessnryfor me to appear on the platform of any party yon would not 
find me wanting. _ We must steer dear of all political and communal labels. Some 
of us have been dismissed because we bare no following. Others have been dis¬ 
missed because they have a large following, 

1 It was the clear duty of the Government to have brought the different 
parties together. Frankly the Government must identify itself with the national 
sentiments but it has miserably failed in this. Are there no disagreements between 
the political parties in bin clan a T What about Sir Stafford Crippe, a left-wing 
Labour leader f He rendered signal service to Britain in Russia. But for him 
Russia sod England would not have joined. So demoralised is the condition of the 
British people here that they challenge our wisdom and our pod intentions and 
we are disturbed. I wish my voice reaches them. I wish to declare that the first 
thing England has to do is to tell her agents here to identify themselves with us 
and to get over their present mentality which is responsible for the cleavage between 
the various communities. 

"Let Mr. Churchill know that the present Government is existing as a 
Government because it is independent of onr votes. The situation it _ such that 
I am bonnd to use blunt language. I will not subscribe to (he view that til 
wisdom is confined to the Britishers and all unwisdom to us. The Britisher 
knows much more to destroy by criticism than to construct by helpful suggestions. 
We shall be untrne to England if we do not ask her to realise the danger lying 
ahead. Why ohould it be assumed we are not alive to the perile of the war T What 
is the result of our helping them oil these months 1 We have been reminded 
time out of time—aa if it is the Bible of Indian polities and it will be heresy 
to depart from it—of the August Declaration of 1940. Whom has Mr. Amery 
pleased by this Declaration ? The Congress T The answer is, 'No*. The Muslim 
League J The answer is, ‘No.’ The Hindu Maha Babha • ? The answer js again 
‘No.’ Mr. Amery is bereft of all moral support of India. If we have declined to 
accept the August Declaration it was for very good reasons. Technical objections 
are one thing and statesmanship is another tiling. If amendments of the con¬ 
stitution are required to bring about the necessary adjustments, why not do it t 
It is stated that the Angust Declaration anticipated the wisdom of tho Atlantic 
Charter. When we ask if the Charter applied to India, the reply i# No. Surely 
the English people ought to be able to say a simple thing in plain Lngusn 
language. I want England to make up her mind at once that India is no more 
to remain as n dependency. It does not involve a radical change of the constitu¬ 
tion. Filling up of the gaps is all that is required. Did Mr. Churchill require 
a change of constitution for signing the Atlantio Charter 7 We want this decmni* 
tion at once. This needs no change of constiution. We do not want to no 
handed over as bales of goods to others. We want to defend ourselves ; hence 
onr demand. , 

“In substance our demand is sound, just and honourable. I am not in¬ 
terested in the controversial question as to which psTty’i views should prevail ■ 
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.?" C T f .? rm constitution. Already communalism baa played 

oZu? , L d ° W 11 C can b e e xorciaed until England declares India 

M Be ni gOVC ^"i I i n °K CO V? tr5 'i tliercfore > tblnk 5t >« the essence ol the situation that 
^Wn £j u ’ r 9 b ill should make up hiB mind at an early date. I! Mr. Churchill 
should fail, then woe betide India and England. Mr. Churchill alone can answer 
clearly. bravely and_ courageously the call of statesmanship. 

The situation is fraught with great danger. It will be wrong on my part 
to ask for details of the Government’s stratify and details of the steps they are 
taking but we do not want the fate which overtook Malaya to overtake India. 
The situation is serious. I pay a tribute to Mr. Arthur Moore for the bold stand 
lie has taken up. I wish there were half a dozen Moores and half a dozen 
less of pensonB who shall be unnamed. I endorse Mr. Moore’s suggestions to 
broaden the basis of the Indian Army. 1 do not share the complacency of certain 
Governments on the efficiency of. A. R. P. organisations ana Civic Guards. I 
want these organisations to be brought more and more under non-official control. I feel 
strongly because the very life of our children and women is involved. We 

dangers and we, therefore, ask that all 
country must be brought under popular 


of 

of 


the 

the 


are very vividly conscious 
organisations for the defence 
control. 

I earnestly appeal to all leaders 
occasion when any one can stand on 


of big national parties. This is not the 
personal prestige. The time has come when 


they should meet together and stand up against the foul enemy and prevent him 
from soiling sacred India. If they come to a working arrangement Among them¬ 
selves, they will have earned the lasting gratitude of the country. It serves no 
useful purpose to trace the history of communal questions. We must rigorously 
suppress communal feeling and work for India as a whole. Let all realise they 
are equally children of India. Let them save the country. In this calamity we 
shall have to stand or sink together. The occasion demands we must cease to 
think in terms of communnlism. I pray my appeal will not go in vain. It would 
do you no dishonour if you bend before your countrymen. You have been bend¬ 
ing before others. For once learn to bend before your countrymen. When we 
shall have passed the ordeal of fire, we shall then be able to solve our 
differences”. 

The C. P. Non-Party Leaders' Conference 

FIRST SESSION—NAGPUR—7th. FEBRUARY ms 
The Presidential Address 

The first a Bsion of the C. P. Non-Party Leaders’ Conference was held at 
Nagpur on the 7tb. February 1942 under the presidency of Mr. T. J. Kedar, Vice- 
Chancellor, Nagpur University. Mr. if. S. Aney, Overseas Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India was present Sir S. Radhakri.ihnin also addressed the Conference 
which wrb attended by representatives from all over the province. 

Condemning the “deliberate policy of repression" followed by. the British 
Government regarding the defence of India, Mr. T. J. Kedar said that injury to India 
from British occupation had been most grievous in the matter of Defence, and 
added that notwithstanding persistent urgings of Indian statesmen, the British 
Government had refused to give adequate opportunities to Indians to .be trained 
in all arms and rise to the highest posts of Command. The cup of Indian humilia¬ 
tion had been filled to the brim by the importation of Australian officers to com¬ 
mand Indian troops. Australia excluded Indians as undesirables. But Australian 
officers might soon be not available, because Australia was recalling her troops 
from overseas and officers for the Indian Army might perhaps be brought from 
South Africa or South America. 

Referring to Mr. Amery’s repented utterances that Britain was willing to 
concede self-government the moment there was an agreement between the major 
elements in India, Mr. Kedar said : “We refuse to accept the bona fides of Britain 
in this respect. Britain has not professed that internal dissensions stood by way 
of Burma’s political advance. Nevertheless, England refused Burma s plea for self- 
iroveiuiuenfc The conclusion is inescapable that England is making communal divi¬ 
sions in India ns a pretext for refusal to part with power, and give up her exploita¬ 
tion of India." The Duke of Devonshire's utterance in the Lords, Mr. Kedar said, was 
positively mischievous, and it was nothing short of instigating recalcitrant minorities 
to greater intransigence. The British Government Mr. Kedar urged, should forth- 
with declare that India was no longer a dependency of England and British 
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Dominiona but was an equal in status and functions, that India would have equal 
representation in all Imperial and International Councils and that her represents* 
lives would be selected by the National Gorerament of India and take instructions 
from that Government only. 

Concluding, Mr. Kedar said: “At the very moment that Indians are being in¬ 
vited to defend the Empire and the democraciee of the world, the White race* 
flaunt their arrogant claim to a privileged status, on the sole ground of colour. 
The colour bar is bad enough at all times; is is wicked in war time. It under* 
minee the hesitant loyalty of the coloured races in the British Empire and makes 
them prone to listen to Japanese propaganda for emancipation of the coloured races 
from White domination, and to the cry of ‘Asia for Asiatics.’ Dependent and dis¬ 
contented India is a liability; a free and friendly India will be an asset—an incom¬ 
parable asset to Englaud. I venture to suggest that, if England will even at 
this stage do the right thing end act according to our recommendations, there are 
good davs ahead both for India and England and the future of democracies will be 
ensured’ 1 . Mr. Kedar held that the Conference was a non-party one and their only 
concern was to suggest ways and means by which the political progress and integrity 
of India might be sc ored and the present dingers of external invasion ana 
Internal commotion might be effectively met. They bad met to support the recom¬ 
mendation of the 8npru Conference. Referring to Provincial Autonomy, Mr. Kedar 
said that the fart that Mr. riarat Bose, whom the Bengal Premier had selected 
as Minister, was imprisoned and removed from Calcutta under tho orders of the 
Central Govenment without the knowledge and consent of tbe Bengal Premier, who 
was responsible for Law and Order in the province, whs enough to prove that 
Provincial Autonomy had considerably been attenuated if not abolished. Provincial 
Autonomy at its highest was never adequate or genuine. To-day it had practically 
ceased to be. 

But S. Radhae&ieuwan’s Broca 

Sir 8. ka ihnkrithnan said that tho Indian National Congrats had expressed its 

S mpathv with Britain, Russia America and China, and it was no more pledged to 
e creed of non-violence. Yet, there w«a not nation-wide enthusiasm and effort for 
this war. The Congress was demanding that if this struggle was to be an inspired 
struggle, it was essential for the British to put their professions Into practice and 
let India fiel that the war was being waged not for vague terms like international 
democracy or freedom of nations, but for the freedom and independence of India as 
well. Only that feeling could route the enthusiasm of the Indian people. 

Referring to the British Government's insistence that a Hinda-Slusllm agree¬ 
ment must first b* reached, Sir S, Radiiokrishnan admitted that the people of India 
were to blame, hut asked if the British bad been helpful in enabling the people to 
solve this problem. He recalled tho past history of India and the steps taken by 
the Government to keep tho communities apart. The existence of Coalition Govern¬ 
ments in the Muslim majority Provinces was evidence that suffleient understanding 
existed between the communities, and if the Government were sincere, they cotild 
proceed on that assumption. If the British Government were banting on the differ¬ 
ences between the communities, the world could not help feeling that the war was 
being fought for maintaining the rnmsba<*akle structure called the British Empire. 
Concluding, he said; * r No nation has the right to oppress or conquer or even 

P rosper by play of force. Fvery notion, weak or strong, must be granted freedom. 

t is therefore essential in tho interest of world peace and the British Empire to 
grant the minimum demands of India.” 

Resolutions 

The Subject* Committee of the Conference passed five resolution. One demanded 
that the Government of India should immediately be nationalised and all portfolios 
including Defence, Finance end Communications be transferred to IndiansjvnO 
command the confidence of the country, though technically responsible to the Crown 
during the war. , 

Another resolution related to the international status of India, and tho tuira 
urged abandonment of racial discrimination. 

One resolution relating to the Provinces urged that Advisor Regimes must be 
ended, and popular governments should be brought in failing which at least nou- 
oifinal Executive Councillors should be appointed. 
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Meetings of the Working Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim 
tue were held at Delhi on Saturday and Sunday i„ .t- 


and 


respectively, the 81st. 
the first meeting, with 

attention 


League were held at Delhi on Saturday and 
22nd. February 19*2. 

Fifteen out of 23 members of the W. C. attended 
air, Jiunab presiding. Three resolutions were passed. 

Danger op War to India 

limn r ?® oll,tlon , tlla Working Committee drew the attention of the Mus¬ 

lims of India in general and of provincial and other League branches throughout 

™LT ntr \V artlC ,' ,,flr the mowing danger of "war to I,“ia an«f the 
Biifieringe which people may have to go through under such conditions," and 
called upon them to be vigilant and ready to face any dangers if and when they 
come, with equanimity, courage and fortitude. ' 

The Working Committee had full confidence that, in the event of grave 
developments or emergency, the Muslima would stand united and extern! all 
assistance to the sufTering and helpless and called upon the provincial Leagnea 
to strengthen the Muslim National Guard organisation so that it might be able 
to rendor effective assistance in maintaining peace, tranquillity and order in the 
country and help the Buffering humanity. 

Sufferings op Muslims in Far East 

By the second resolution the Working Committee expressed its deep sympathy 
with the sufferings of the Muslims and other Indians in Malaya, Singapore and 
others places in the Far East, and called upon Muslims all over India to do all 
they could to give relief to evacuees and to those who were at present stranded 
in the various parts of India. The Committee further required the British Govern¬ 
ment to help them in every possible way. 

Sapru Conference Demand 

The third resolution ran thus :—"The Working Committee have carefnlly 
considered the proposals formulated by the so-called Non-Party Conference presided 
over by Sir Tej Bahadw Sapru and are definitely of the opinion that if the British 
Government are misled into accepting them, Muslim India will without donbt revolt 
against any such decision, for these proposals clearly mean the virtual transfer 
of all power and authority to the Central Government to be set up as indicated 
in these proposals on the basis of India being a single national unit and enjoying 
Dominion Statue in action, thereby establishing Congress or Hindu Raj for all 
practical purposes. Muslim India will never accept such a position which is sought 
to be secured by Hindu leaders, who are virtually hand in glove with the Congress 
and other allied Hiodu organisations in the country, under the guise of interim 
changes during the period of the war but in reality the object behind is to coerce 
the British Government at this critical moment to surrender and compel them to 
prejudice and torpedo the Pakistan demand of Muslim India. This will he a 
clear breach of pledges given by His Majesty’s Government and recently reaffirmed 
bv the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, in his speech at Leeds on Feb¬ 
ruary 4. in the following words : We shall stand by pledges, both by our general 
Diedges as to India’s future freedom, and also by our pledge to the different main 
elements in India's national life, that they shall not be coerced under a system of 

government which they are not prepared to swept. 

b “The Working Committee deplore the method adopted by the Non-Party Con¬ 
ference and its President, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in levelling an attack against 
Mr A mew who sb spokesman of His Majesty’s Government, has refused to resile 
L hSS- gi’en to Mussilmlns. The Working Committee trust 
that the British Government, inspite of present difficult war situation, will not 
Biibroit to coercive methods adopted by Hindu India and will remain true to their 

ptedgeB. C0UNCJL y E ETINQ — DELHI—SSnd, FEBRUARY 1HB 

The resolutions were confirmed by the Council of the League which mot on 
the next day, the 23nd February 19*2. 

40 
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At the outset. Maulana Zafarali sought the permiuion ol the Chair to move 
the adjournment of the Boom to diecau a definite matter o( public interest, 
namely, the critical aituation created in the Punjab by the regrettable attitude 
of the Unionist Mualim League in regard to the promulgation of the General 
galea Act, affecting aa it adveraely doea the commercial interests of the Muslims 
of the Punjab, who are deeply minting the meaaure and are being aent to jaili 
along with thouaanda of tradera of other communiUea.’’ 

The chair ruled out the motion. Mr. Jinnah amid that the Maulana bad 
sufficient time to gire notice of a regular reaolution on the subject or in the alternative, 
bring the matter to the notice of the Working Committee. 

The Council re-elected Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah aa president of the League 
for the year, bis being the oniy name recommended by ali the Provincial Mus¬ 
lim leagues. The announcement of bis re-election was greeted with loud and 
prolonged cheers. 

Civil Dkfksci Work 

The Council confirmed resolutions, passed by the Wnrking Committee of tbs 
League at its meetings held on November 10, December 20 and 27 and February 
2L There was aome diacnaaioo in regard to the resolution relating to emergency 
work if war were to spread to India. Sir Ynmi* Khan wanted the League to give 
a lead whether the Muslima should co-operate with other organisations in tba civil 
defence work. 

Mr. JtnaaA said that the League had never declared that it would non-co- 
operate with any organisation. The reaolution bad left the matter to the diaortlion 
of the Provincial Leagues, who, in the interests of humanity, would carve out the 
beat policy suited to the local needs. 

ifawaM Zafor Ali said that the Congress had already started work in con¬ 
nection with civil defence and the League should do likewise. He urged that tba 
Provincial Governments should be asked not to interfere with the Muslim National 
Guard organisation*. 

Mr. Jinnah : It is for the leader* of the Provincial Mualim Leaguea to make 
preparations to face ali danger*, which are not at our door. 

Nawabzada Liao not Alt-Khan : A conference of the President and Secretaries 
of all the Provincial League* is being held here to-morrow afternoon, when tbil 
question will be carefully considered and a proper plan would be chalked out. 

Mb. Faxlul Hoq Condbused 

The council adopted three non-official reaolution*. One resolution strongly 
condemned Mr. Fatlnl Hnq for ‘'becoming a mere pnppet in the handa of the 
Hindu Mahaaabha and adopting a policy of rntlileaa repression against the 
worker* of the Mutiim League which ie the only |>opu1ar representative organisa¬ 
tion of the Muslims of India and also against the Mualim students of Bengal, 
who have nndergone great Buffering in the Muslim cause." The Council expressed 
"its sympathy with the Muslim League workers and the Muslim students of 
Bengal, who have thus served the beat interests of the Mualim ludia." 

SYMPATHY FOB MUSLIM KAZAKS 

The second resolution expressed great concern and aympathy with the Muslim 
Kazaks ‘‘who have come into India from Soviet Russia aud the great hardships 
sod privations they have suffered owing to lack of food, shelter and aympathy. 
This Council request* the Government of India lo’roake proper arrangement ana 
provision for the welfare of these Kazaks and find ways and means to allow them 
to settle peacefully in aome part of north west India." 

Daring discussion it was diaoloaed that the Government of Indie bed sanc¬ 
tioned a grant of Ra. 3 lakhs for the relief of Kazaks and had also decided to 
permit them to settle temporarily in Hazara district of North-West Frontier 
Province. Mr. Jinnah told the council thnt the question had been carefully 
examined by the Working Committee yesterday and they had decided to depots 
Harder Anrengzeh Khan to make personal enquiries and submit a report on 
Kazaks. He suggested that Nawabzada Rashid All Khan could be associated 
with the enquiry. . 

Mr. Jinnah also sought to disabuse Muslima of the idea that the Lwj 1 ’* J 1 *" 
large funds. He eaid that their only income amounted to about Rs. * 

5** r i solely derived from gate money and membership subscription*. Inepite o 
these handicap*, they were doing their best to eerve the Mualim*. He, assure 
the Council that he and the Working Committee would pot teat till proper 
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•rranROmenU for the Kazaks had been made. Mr. Jinnah'a suggestion was approved 
by tbo Council. Lastly, the Council, while appreciating the action of the 
tuiTtnnromer tan i^h'‘ a ,* n . releasi "R Allaraa Masbriqui resented the ban placed upon 

fmm^iata tomnJi nf e t S Indra " ,“‘‘3 urged np0D the Government the need lor 
immediate removal of those restrictions, 

League and Ministries 

• r T*? 0 Council rejected a resolution, appreciating "the exemplary sense of dis- 
ctpline Bhown by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and Sir ^aadullah Khan in resigning 
from the National Defence Council.- K B 

During discussion, Mr. Jinnah msde a statement. He said that it was wrong 
to describe the Punjab Ministry as a League Ministry. In Bengal, be said the 

Legislative AeBembly conBiated of 250 members of which 123 wera Muslims* 
Similarly in the Pnnjab, Muslima were in a minority in the Legislature. In Sind 

Muslims had a majority of 10 but that majority could be reduced to minority 

whenever eeven Muslims joined the non-Muslim minority, as had been done at 
present. It was true that in the North West Frontier Province Muslims hsd 
a clear majority, but the League did not function at the time of the last elections. 
He was confident that the League will have a majority after the next elections. 
Mr. Jinnah eaid that Under the existing constitution, which was an ex-parte 

constitution, as far ae the League was concerned, the League in the nature of things 
could not form a Ministry and it was wrong to say that there was a League 
Ministry in any province, or the League was not representative of Muslims 
because it could not form a Ministry in any province, 

The resolution was rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

Reference of Holy Prophet in Text Books 


A resolution relating to references to the Holy Prophet and other Muslim 
saints in the basic school text-books evoked some discussion. It was pointed out 
that uureverential language was used iu regard to the Prophet of Islam in some 
of the United Provinces schools. Me. Jinnah felt that the matter, although very 
important, was the primary concern of the Provincial Muslim Leagues. They 
had similar difficulty in Bombay and after the Congress Government bad gone 
out of office, the objectionable textbooks were withdrawn by the' Government. 
The beet remedy would be to have committees to scrutinise all text-books for 
denominational schools so that nothing was included in the books by which the 
religious sentiments of any community were injured. He euggeBted that the 
Provincial Muslim Leagues should examine the _ whole problem and 
bring up the question, if necessary, before the annual session of the League at 
Allahabad in April next. This suggestion was accepted by the House and the 
resolution was withdrawn. The Council then adjourned sine die. 


ANNUAL SESSION—ALLAHABAD—3rd. to 6th. APRIL me 
The Welcome Address 

The annual session of the All-India Muslim League commenced at Allahabad 
on tbe 3rd. April 1942 in the Jinnah Chaman amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. 
Jinnah ‘'Chaman” was beautifully illuminated and the huge pandal was packed 
to its full capacity. .... , , . „ „ 

Mr. Mahomed AH Jinnah, the President, arrived in Hie pandal exactly at 9-40 
n m. and was given a vooiferoua ovation by tbe crowd amidst shouts of 
"jinnah Zindabaa." "Muslim League Zindabad” and ‘‘Pakistan Zindabad. 

The ohief "Salnr” of the national guard with a drawn sword led the pro¬ 
cession. The President was accompanied by Nawabzada Lisquat Ali Khan, 
Nawab Sir Mohd. Yusuf, Raja of Mahmudabad, Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Mr. Ghaz- 
nafarullab and Mr. Rizwanullah. „ 

On the daia were seated members of the Muslim League Working Committee, 
the Muslim League Council, the members of the Reception Committee, a number 
of ladies and guests. {Separate arrangements were made for purdah ladies on 
either side the daiB. 

After the recital of prayers, Nawab Sir Mohd. Yusuf, Chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee, delivered bis address in English. The Nawab in his address, 
ATiilained at length the Muslim demand for Pakistan, which he claimed 
hart "an immesurable dynamic and potential value for the _ creation of a 
united India on the basis of treaties and engagements in co-operation 
with the British Government, which is undoubtedly giving a lead m transforming 
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the British Empire into a Common wealth of Nations." A united India, be 
added, would be an suet to any federation or comity of nations and that 
unity could be achieved only if all the four parties interested in India, namely, • 
the Muslim nation, the Hindu nation, Uio British nation and the Indian 
States combined together to so adjust their differences as to draw up a 
scheme of united independent sovereign states in India which could easily 
merge themselves into a Federation or Commonwealth of Nations for the purpose 
of solving India's economic and defence problems irrespective of what form the poli¬ 
tical system of the country would take according to its genius and requirements of 
circumstances and situation. ' 

Dealing with Muslim objections to a strong Central Government, the Nawsb 
said that the Mussalmans as a nstion deemed it highly detrimental to their vital 
interests to accept any each Government at the Centre based upon the pnrliamen- 
tary democratic form of Government as this would mean that even in those 
provinces where they happened to be in majority, they could not have an indepen¬ 
dent sovereign state without beiog subordinate to the Government et the Centre, 
where the Hindus would be in permanent minority. 

Considering the question to whom power should be transferred, the Chairman 
observed: "Obviously the power cannot be handed over to the Hindus, although thoy 
happen to be in a majority, because the Mussalmans do not agree to it. Similarly, 
power cannot be handed over to the Musealmans simply because the British Govern¬ 
ment snatched away the empire from them. If the power must necessarily devolve, 
it must devolve on the Mussalmans and the Hindus both, and If it is to be giveu 
to both it must be according to an agreed solution of the constitutional problems 
arrived at by the Hindus and the Muslims. If no agreement could be reached, then 
it is possible that some form of constitution may have to be imposed from atove, 
namely, by the British Commonwealth of Nations and that obviously must .be 
based upon fairplsy and justice to both the nations, not to mention the classes and 
communities.” 

Continuing, Sir Mahommad Yusuf said: "If the English-speaking peoples with 
the same religion and same language could belong to a group of nations, there is 
no reason why the Hindus and the Musealmans should not be treated as two nations 
on the basis of incontrovertible historical facta. The Congress demand for immedi¬ 
ate independence and transfer of power while the enemy is reaching the appronchea to 
India, and in the absence of any undemanding between the Hindus and Mussel* 
mans, seems to he fantastic and selfish in the extreme, and savours of coercion of 
the British Government in the hour of ite trial. The Bspm demand, while it 
may be practicable as an interim arrangement, fundamentally prejudices the basic 
demands of the Mussalmans and hence cannot achieve the main purpose of an ‘‘all- 
out war effort’’ against the invaders of India. It has been rightly appreciated in 
the statement made by Mr. Churchill that a hurried siatemrnt may lead to a great 
confusion and hamper CTen the present war efforts which all classes and communi¬ 
ties are mskiDg against the Axis nation. Bit Stafford Cripps has come out to India 
to discuss the tentative terms of the declaration which has to be made by the British 
Government based on the recommendations of a committee of distinguished mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, Let us hope that some solution will be found for a re-adjust¬ 
ment of the differences between the Hindus and the Mussalmans and some scheme 
would be evolved which will be in consonance with the two nations theory of the 
Hindus and the Mussalmans apart from other nations that exist on this continent.” 

Hr. Jlnnah’s Presidential Address 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank yon very sincerely for the great reception that 
you gave me at the station. I am proud to see that every month, every year, the 
Muslim League is going forward by leaps and bounds. I also thank the All-India 
Muslim League that they have honoured me by electing me ae president for this 
year. I congratulate all the worker* and oflice-bearera who have toiled and worked 
from day to day for the last three mouths in making all these preparations 
that we see here. Let me tell you that as we are growing in otir strength we are 
growing in our poweT of organising and managing our affaire better SDd better every day. 

Now I wish to tell yon and want to pick up the thread since we met at 
Madraa last year in our aDnul session. At Madras we defined our policy, 
we defined our ideology, we defined our programme, and I appeal to 
every one of you kindly to read that speech of mine again and study It—not only 
study it but I appeal every one of you to make some beginning in one direction or 
other with regard to that programme and the policy that we bave laid down, I 
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Cripps Proposals 


the Jucnlmn "fT™ 1 . which is today not only engaging 

ne attention of all India but is also engaging the attention of the whole 

Yoii'hor/h 0 mi l 8 '| 1 0n of S . ,r Stafford Cripus on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
U JZZfT. ,0ll ° W,n / U ronl ** t0 H No * I ™”' «o 'ell /on, as far as £ 
ire™, i. k“! u 01 Rl,d M!>l “! n , t0 y° a M 8l ' ortl y as 1 e "». this draft declaration of 
proposals which have emanated from His Majesty's Government and they have come 
to the conclusion that they are just and final. Let us examine them and let us 
unuerstatid them. I am not going into details. 1 am going to pick up the main 
points. I lie main points that emcrgo from this document are. first the object is the 
creation of a new Indian Union which shall constitute a Dominion associated with 
the United kingdom and other Dominions by common allegiance to the Crown but 
equal to them in every respect and in no way subordinate in any aspect of its 
domestic or external affairs. Here there may be Borne doubts as to the functions. 
But that is a matter which will have to be considered when we come to the signing 
of a treaty or treaties with one Dominion or two Dominions or more. b 

_ The next point that emerges is this. Immediately upon the cessation of hosti¬ 
lities stejiB shall be taken to sot tip in India in tho manner described an elected 
body charged with the task of framing a new constitution for India. So we shall 
hnve an elected body charged with the task of framing a new constitution. I shall 
deal with it when 1 come to the clause which lays down how that constitution* 
making body will be set up and how it will be composed. Third, there U a provi¬ 
sion (or tho participation of the Indian States. Fourth, 11 is Majesty's Government 
undertake to accept and implement forthwith the constitutions so framed. But sub- 

1 'ect to this there are exceptions. The first exception is the right of any British 
ndian Province that is not prepared to accept the new constitution to retain its 
present constitutional position, provision being made for its subsequent accession if 
it so decided. That is to say, the constitution-making body when it completes the 
framing of the constitution and when that constitution so framed emerges from 
the deliberations of the constitution-making body which will be, remember, a 
sovereign body, then it would bo open for any province or provinces to say: "We 
are not in agreement witb this constitution and therefore we arc not prepared to 
accede to thia constitution”. 

Vital Factor for Muslims 


Bill tho moat vital point and tlte most important of ail tha points so far as 
we are concerned particularly is as to how a province or provinces will express 
their will and exercise their right. But tlmt is not in the document. A sugges¬ 
tion, however, haa been thrown out by Sir Stafford Cripps and the • suggestion is 
that if the province, the Legislative Assembly of the province, is in favonr of 
accession by GO votes, then it will he ait end of it. It means that the province is 
bound to accede. But if they get 59 nud tho minority happens to be 41 then there 
will be a plebiscite of the people of the provinre. Then of course the non-acced¬ 
ing provinces can among themselves by the same process form another union or a 
Dominion orony single province may stand by itself bb a Dominion. That is tho 
corollary. 

Then comes the provision for treaty, the treaty or treaties which will have to be 
signed and made with the Dominion or Dominions that may be set up aa well as 
with the Indian States acceding or not acceding. I told you that I would refer to 
the actual clause* of the proposals and how the constitution-making body will be 
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set np or formed and the proviiion it this. Immediately upon the end o( hoalilitiet 
the constitution-making body thill be composed at follows, unless leaden of the 
principal communities spree to tome other machinery before the end of Uie hostili¬ 
ties. So at the end of the hostilities the constitution-making body will be comjHMed 
by this method. Immediately upon the results being known of the provincial elec¬ 
tions it wonld be necessary at the end of the lioatiittee, the entire membership of 
the lower honsee of all provincial legislatures shall as a single electoral college pro¬ 
ceed to elect the constitution-making body hy a system of proportional representa¬ 
tion. This new body shall be in number about one tenth of the number of the 
electoral-college. Therefore, I think you understand that alt the members of the 
assemblies of eleven provinces will meet together as one single electoral college and 
they will be roughly 1600 members and they will be entitled to elect one tenth, 
which means i* all 160 members by means of proportional representation. That is 
the constitution-making body. 

After that we come to the Indian Slates who will be invited to send their 
representatives and the nnmber will be according to their population. But how 
they will be chosen it ia not mentioned at all in tbia document—whether by nomi¬ 
nation or some method of election. Now, gentlemen, this ia the document ao far as 
the future is concerned. 

Thr Present 


But then there ia a proviiion for the. present also and that provision ie 
this. While during the critical period which now faces India ana until the 
new constitution can be framed Uis Majesty's Government must inevitable bear tha 
fnli responsibility for the defence of India. They desire and invite the effective and 
immediate participation of the leaden of the principal section! of the Indian 
peoples in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and the United 
Nations, 'lhua they will be enabled to give their eclive and constructive help in 
the discharge of a task which ia vital and eaaential for the future freedom of India. 
The important words, ladies and gentleman, are that the responsibility for the 
defence of India will be that of Hie Majesty's Government and the leaden of the 
principal sections of the Indian people will be invited in the counsels of their country. 
Tbia was the original wording but later on it was modified in this way. Du¬ 
ring the critical period which now faces India and nntil the new constitution might 
be framed. His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the responsibility for and 
retain the control aod direction of the defence of Indie as part of their world 
war effort. But this ia the change in wording—“The task of organising to the full 
the military, moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility of 
the Government of India with the co-operation of the peoples of India.” Then 
they say that Hie Majeaty'a Government desire to invite Uie effective participation of 
the leaders of the principal aectiona in the counsels of their country. 

Pbefebibcb for All-Ibdia Us tost 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, that is the document and let ui put it in a few 
words what it means and bow 1 understand it. It means, whatever may be the 
constitutional implication of the stains and the powers of the Dominion or the 
Dominions that may be set up, that the main objective is the creation of a new 
Indian Union. We start with that. For that purpose a constitution-making body 
will be set np which will be the sovereign body. A sovereign body will start— 
and to use the language of 8ir Stafford Grippe—“ with a preference for an All- 
India Union.” Think what will be the composition of that body. The composition 
of that body would be that first of all It will be elected from amongst the members 
of the eleven assemblies meeting together as one college and by means of propor¬ 
tional representation, not separate electorates. When that body is farmed, I cannot 
conceive how they can come to any other conclusion except the Canton, and that is 
why it it to composed. But after the constitution-making body has framed its cons¬ 
titution by a bare majority it ie true that any single province or provinces who do 
not approve of that constitution are given a chance to go through another teat 
which 1 shall explain bere-after. But remember that at the moat Musalmana even 
by separate electorates will not be more than 25 percent but by the svatem of pro¬ 
portional representation they might be lees in numbeT in the constitution-making 
body. So Lbe overwhelming majority will be non-Muslim and therefore the proba¬ 
bilities are contemplated that the constitution may by a majority be in favour of 
ODly one Union. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the other point which is not there is, will the decision 
of ibis constitution-making body be taken by a bare majority or uoi ? Beading that 
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SLAUGHTER OF MUSLIM NATION 

Hnc ^n.V' 11 ! «K*rd to the present, gentleman, I can tell you nothing except this 
document because it entirely depends as to what will be the final picture. I cannot 
throw any light on it. I have explained to yon, and I hope correctly and if I „ ra 
not correct I shall certa.nly stand corrected by Sir Stafford Cripps or any body else. 
After explaining the draft declaration of the proposals / think I am echoing your 
feelings when I say that the itusalmans feel deeply disappointed that the entity and 
integrity of the Muslim nation has not been expressly recognised. (Hear, Hear) 
Any attempt to solve the problem of India by the process of evading the real issues 
and by overemphasising the territorial entity of the provinces which are mere acci¬ 
dents of British policy and administrative divisions is fundamentally wrong. (Hear 
Hear.) Aim It m India will nnt hff an ft tiro ft etnlam* th* wtnU nt I J-J _ •*, 


rawer vyun *fy pr u notion, inata s yrooiem is tmer-nottonai in this sub - 
continent and differences, cultural , social, political and economic are so fundamental 
that they cannot be covered up, concealed or confused but must be handled by all as 
realists. The alleged power of the minority in the matter of cessation suggested in 
the document is illusory as Hindu India will dominate the decision in favour of one 
All-India Union in all the provinces and the Muslims in Bengal and the Punjab 
trill be at the mercy of the Hindu minority in those provinces who will exert themselves 
to the fullest extent and length for keeping J lusalmans tied to the chariot wheel of 
Hindudom. Thus the Musalmatts will be doomed to subjection in all the provinces. 
(Hear, Hear.) We cannot barter away with our consent the future for the present 
while fully realising the danger of foreign aggression and notwithstanding all our 
anxieties to defend India and to help the prosecution of war. To do so will be a 
crime on our part to posterity and generations of hundred milions of Muslim India 
to come (Hear Hear.) 


As regards the proposals relating to the immediate adjustments in the central 
and provincial governments which we are told must be considered within the frame* 
work of the existing constitution, it is difiicnlt to gather from the document any¬ 
thing definite and conorete, for it must necessarily depend upon the full picture 
when it ia disclosed and it is not known to ns, not is it before us sb yet. The docu¬ 
ment is a bare skeleton of the proposals and obviously requires a Jot of filling in 
and adjusting before it can be maae acceptable and it is one of these cases when the 
detoils will become more vital than the bare statement of certain principles. It has 
roused our deepest anxieties and grave apprehensions specially with reference to the 
Pakistan scheme which is a matter of life and death for Muslim India (Heat 
Hear.) We will therefore endeavour that the principle of Pakistan which finds only 
veiled recognition in the document should be conceded in unequivocal terms ann 
until we know how the right of Musalmans to keep out or accede thereto is defined 
to our satisfaction, we do not wish to see that the history of Palestine should be 
repeated as it was after the last war (Hear Hear,), after toe have paid for the 
promises in blood, money and material. The document shows that Pakistan is trea- 
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ted *« • remote possibility end tfast a definite preference for a new Indian Union 
which is the main objective And suggestion end the rule of procedure And the 
pro-ess indicated in the document end the interviews end explanations of Sir 
Stafford Cripps so far are against tis ami ice ore callol upon to play the yame with 
a loath'd dice. Our Working Committee is engaged, a* you know since the 27th of 
March in the task of most careful and searching examination of these proposals. J 
trust that in order to give real effect to the principles of Pakistan and Muslim self, 
determination. 11 is Majesty's Government and Sir Stsfford Crippa will not lieaitate 
and make the necessary adjustments on their behalf. Let us hope that there will 
emerge out of these negotiations a settlement that will Ire just, honourable and 
finally acceptable to all. (Loud applause.) 

Resolutions—2nd. Day —Allahabad—51b. April 1943 

The second sitting of the 0 |>cd session of the I/eague began on the 5th. April 
in the League Panda! at ’'Jinnah Chamaii** under Uie presidentship of Mr. if. A. 

Jinnah. 

Condolence 

At the outset, a condolence resolution was moved from the chair placing on 
record "the C->nferenco’s deep sense of sorrow and grief at the aad and untimely 
demise of Nawab Sir Shah \aicat Khan of Msmdot, which is an irreparable lose 
to the country in general and the Muslim nation in particular." 

Mr. Jiunah, in moving the resolution, referred to the late Nawab of Msmdot 
as a loyal and sincere worker and a great champion of Pskiatan. Mr. Jinnah 
offered his sincere sympathy to Nawab ftltkhar If attain, the son of tho late 
Nawab, who was present on the dais. The resolution was passed all standing. 

Emergency Power for Mr. Jinnah 

Mr. Itpahani, Deputy Mayor of Calcutta, moved a revolution authorising the 
President “till the next ssssion. to take any step or action he may consider neces¬ 
sary in futherance of and relating to the objects of the Muslim League aa he deemi 
proper, provided it is consistent with the principles, policy and goal of the league 
or any resolution expressly passed by the session* of the All-India Muslim 
League." 

Mr. Ispahan), referring to the present international lituation and the approach 
of the enemy within the striking distance of India, said that it waa necessary to 
give such powers to Mr. Jiunah, because he might have to tako during any emerg¬ 
ency momentous decisions, when it might not be possible for him to consult the 
Working Committee or the Council. 11c said that the Muslims had confidence 
and implicit faith in Mr. Jinnah. and no one would feel reluctant to give him 
this authority, which would be used by him in the best interests of the Muslim* 
and the country. 

Maulana Jamal ifian of Lucknow seconded the resolution. 

Maulana Hasrat Mom si’s Amendment Ruled Opt 

Maulana Hasrat ifohani wanted to move an amendment at thi« stage to the 
following effect t "As the object of this resolution, which is to appoint the Qaid-e- 
Azam dictator for one year, is to prevent the Muslim League from expressing any 
opinion about the Criptis Proposals, I give notice of roy intention to movo my 
resolution as an amendment to this resolution." 

Sir. Jinnah ruled tho amendment out of order. He said that Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani had moved a resolution in the Subject* Committee, but it had been rejected 
by ari overwhelming majority after full discussion. According to tho I<eaguo cons¬ 
titution. a resolution which bad been negatived in the Subjects Committee could 
not be moved in the open session, and it appeared that the Maulana wanted to 
evade this rule. Sir. Jinnah said thnt the first part ol the Manlana’s amendment 
was entirely incorrect and the object of the resolution was not to appoint him (Mr. 
Jinnah) a dictator. He said that a similar resolution was passed at Madras. The 
main object of thp resolution, he pointed out, was to give certain sjiecific power* to 
lha President to he exercisml in case of emergency. He said that neither tho Work¬ 
ing Committee nor the President of the League was a dictator. He added that 
many questions arose which required immediate attention. Ho explained that it 
bad boon si>ecifically made clear in the resolution that tho step or action taken by 
the President should be in furtherance of the objects of tho Muslim League ana 
should be consistent with the principles, polioy and goal of tho longue. Thus, con¬ 
cluded Mr. Jiunah, the preamble of Maulana Hasrat Mohani'a amendment was 
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incorrect and the object was to manoeuvre to evade the League constitution. The 
amendment was ruled out of order. 

[It was learnt that the resolution of Maulana Hasrat Mohani, which bad been 
negatived by the Subjects Committee, and which he wanted to move ae an amend¬ 
ment to Mr. Ispahan! e resolution before the open session, suggested that the Muslim 
League could not but reject the proposals of the British Cabinet brought by Sir 
Stafford Cripps.l 

Maulana Hatrat Mohani opposed Mr. Ispahanfs Tesolution. As he rose to 
oppose it, there were continuous aud insistent Bhoats from the crowd of "sit down” 
and "we don’t want to bear you.” Mr. Jinuah, intervening, said that everyone had 
the right to freedom of speech and the Maulana should be allowed to have his Bay. 

Maulana Haarat Mohani said that he never disowned Mr. Jinnah as the Qaid- 
e-Asam and had always recognised him as a great leader, but it was possible that 
at this critical juncture, Mr. Jinnah, if be was given unfettered powers, might take 
a wrong decision, namely, accept the Cripps Proposals. Maulana Hasrat Mohani said 
that according to the established creed of the Muslim League, the object of the 
Muslima of India vrae to establish completely independent zonal States, whose cons¬ 
tituent nnita should sIbo be autonomous and sovereign, aud the Muslim League 
could not but reject the proposals of the British Cabinet brought by Sir Stafford 
Cripps. The proposals could only lead to the establishmeot of a single Dominion 
or two or more Dominions, possibly including a pakistan Dominion, but the 
proposals would certainly not give completely independent and sovereign States 
as envisaged in the League creed. Mr. Jinnah, he reiterated, might take the wrong 
decision and accept the proposals. 

Chaudhury KhaUqutamman supported the resolution. 

The main resolution as proposed by Mr. Ispahani when put to vote was car¬ 
ried by the House with the single dissentient vote of Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 

Muslims-& the Wan Emergency 


Chaudhury Khaliquzamman next moved the following resolution : This session 
resolves that a Committee be appointed by the President to take forthwith all 
necessary and effective steps for the protection of the- life, honour and property 
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tion of nursing, first aid and other relief work, which could be taken op by 
women. 

Begum Mohammad Ali entered a strong plea for educating women, so 
that they could effectively share the responsibilities ol mm in these critical times. 
She exhorted Muslim women to Join the League and organise themselves. 

Mr. Jut*ah, explaining the resolution, referred to the "grave internal and ex* 
temal dangers at tins juncture” and the needs to save life, honour and property of 
100 million Mussulmans. He said that it did not mean that they did not also 
have the concern and care of other ftllowmen belonging to different communities, 
castes and creeds. He emphasised that the Muslims should organise themselves 
in a systematic and planned manner without any loss of time. 

On the Committee, Mr. Jinnah continued, should be the right sort of men, 
capable and selfless, who could command confidence and respect of the people. 
The function of the Committee will be to deal with the situations as they might 
arise in different provinces and keep in touch with the various Provincial District 
and Primary Leagues, and guide them to put into effect measures suggested 
by the Committee. 

Mr. Jtn*ah made a special reference to emergencies like shortage of food* 
stuffs and other necessaries of life and the rise in prices, and said that they must 
be dealt with. He said that there may be villages or towns in which Muslims were 
in a handful minority, and he had grave apprehensions about them in case of 
any disorder. He suggested that they should be iss cases of emergency brought 
St any cost or sacrifice to [daces where there were a larger number of Muslims. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

' Expulsion of Mr. Fazlul Huq 

1 resolution moved by Maulana Jamal Mian, and unanimously adopted by the 
session placed on record *its sense of relief and gratitude for the timely action 
of the President in expelling from membership of the Muslim League Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq, who has completely forfeited the confidence of Mussalmans 
by his repeated betrayal of their cause generally in India and particularly in 
Bengal”. 

The mover said that this resolution would show that Muslims througout India 
were behind Mr. Jinnah in the action he took against Mr. Fazlul Huq. 

Assistance to Eyacureb 

Another resolution adopted unanimously by the session expressed heart-felt 
sympathies with the Indian nationals who had settled down in Java. Burma, 
Malaya and Singapore, and who have had to lose their all and sail homewards 
in most tragic circumstances in over-crowded and under-provisioned ships or trail 
backwards across forests and mountains food lens and without shelter for weeks on. 

The resolution ‘condemned the action of those responsible for the shameful 
discriminatiou against Indian natiooala in the matter of accommodation, route, 
facilities, food and water” and demanded of the Government of India to take imme¬ 
diate and effective steps to evacuate other compatriots still In Burma by evacuat¬ 
ing them at the earliest possible moment and to place at their disposal available 
means of transportation and every possible facility. 

The resolution drew the ettentlon of the Government of India to the loads- 
qnate arrangements made for giving relief and aueoour to Indian evseueea who 
are reaching Chittagong and Madras Coastal ports amongst other places. 

The resolution Timber called upon the Provincial and District Muslim Leagues 
to render every possible assistance to evacuees. 

The resolution was moved by Sir Nanmuddin and supported by the bon. Mr. 
Pasha, Member of the Council of State. 

Status of Baluchistan 

The League, by a resolution moved by Qasi Mohammad Tsa ol Bsluohistsn. 
Member of the Working Committee, and unanimously adopted, demanded that "the 
Province of Baluchistan be forthwith raised to the same constitutional level s> the 
other provinces.” 

Alarming Grain Bhortagb 

t j* \ resolution pnt from the Cheir drew "the attention of the Government of 
India to the grave situation that has been created In the country due to grain short¬ 
age particularly of wheat, paddy and ‘dal’ and requested the Government to 
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The Bengal Provincial Muslim League Conference 

PLENARY SESSION—SERA]QUNJ—15th. FEBRUARY me 
President!*! Address 

. ,. Pl® n#r i session of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League Conference wai 
held at Beraipupj (Bengal) on the 15th. February 1942 under the presidency of Mr 
hlohomed Ah Jtrmah, who in the course of hie address said:— 

Bo far aa the British Government is concerned, up to the present moment 
their position » that of ‘nothing doing.’ 'l'he August proposal BtiU stands We 
have accepted the principles of this proposal, but as they have come to translate 
that proposal, they have destroyed its principles by whittling these down by making 
ua an offer which no decent, self-respecting organisation can accept.” 

Criticising the Congress, he referred to the observation made by Mr. Raja- 
gopatachorlar in the course of a recent speech that “there are two powerful popular 
organisations of Hindus and Muslims,” and said: “this is the first time one of the 
foremoat leaders of the Congress has had the frankness to declare that the Congress 
is a Hindu organisation, ana I declare that the Congress does not represent anybody 
except Hindus and that the Muslim League represents Muslim India. I think there 
is hope for both of them to meet on equal terms, and ou any other terms.” 

Coming to the problems of Bengal, he made a review of the incidents that 
led to the expulsion of Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul-Huq from the League and to the forma¬ 
tion of the new Ministry in the province. He pointed out: “With all'this generous 
survey, I ask you what is your verdict ? Is this not a case of gross betrayal and 
treachery, not only to the Muslim League, but to Muslim India 

Governor's Action 

. Criticising the action of the Governor of Bengal during the last ministerial 
crieia, Mr. jinnah said that the Governor, instead of following the ordinary course 
which waa being followed even iu the British Parliament, instead of calling the 
leader of the largest party, he encouraged n man to canvass,* before being commission¬ 
ed, to form a Ministry, whioh practice was, to his mind, highly “improper and 
derogatory to the honour of any leader who claimed to be so." He maintained that 
the Coalition Party being dissolved, the Governor should have called the leader 
of the largest party, which was the Muslim League Party, to form a Ministry. 

In this connection, Mr Jinnah referee^ to the recent announcement of the 
Government of Bengal regarding the appointment of Whips in the Legislature, and 
Inouired of the Governor, whether in his own country in a Parliament of 615 mem¬ 
bers there were 17 Whips. Had they ever heard anywhere in this world that a 
Legislature of 250 members required 17 men to whip them. - 

The number of Parliamentary Secretaries to be appointed by the Government 
«nnld also not be less than 17, and thus the total number of oihcialB and Ministers 
and others came to Something like 45 or 50. Out of 119 member* which he be- 
Jisved was wrong and getting shaky now, at least 50 had been kept by providing 
jobs. Thla wai the position of the Ministry of Bengal. 
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Explaining the position of tiie Mutlim League and the MntUm Lea pie Party 
in the Assembly after the formation of the new Ministry, Mr. Jinnah said that the 
Opposition was entitled and had every right to go and appeal to the electorates that 
]ttr. Fnil-ul-Haq and those who were with him were elected by them and that they 
were now doing the greatest possible harm to the interest of Bengal Mnslima and 
Muslim India. Bnt the position is this that every atep ia resorted to not to eome 
forward openly and appeal to the people. Who prevents them from doing that? 
They do not do that because almost 99 per cent of Bengal Mnslima an against them.” 

Defkhce Act Hbabobkb 

He strongly criticised the action of the Government in taking measures against 
League members under the Defence of India Aot. and said : " Let me aay from this 
platform that if His Excellency the Governor of Bengal does not atop this without 
delay, in Bengal there will arise a situation for which there ia no parallel in the 
history of Bengal during the British Raj. We are not going to be suppressed 
and oppressed or tyrannised by this wretched Ministry which doea not represent 
the Muslima. 

■ I hope that the eyes of the Viceroy will alto Open with regard to this issue. 

If they want to be constitutional and if they want to have this issue to be tested 
constitutionally, let na have fresh elections, let ne go to our people, and let us take 
their verdict, to which we are willing to bow down.” 

Speaking about the Congress, Mr. Jinnah said that it was found from the 
speeches of Congress leaders, at any rate in their language, in their talking, that 
there wee leas aggressiveness and arrogance. In bit recent speech at Madras, Mr. 
Rajagopalackariar frankly admitted that the President of the Muslim League had 
got a true following of the Muslima and that there were two powerful popular 
organisations of Hindus and Mnslima. 

"This,’* he said. “ is the first time that one of the foremoat leaden of the 
Congress hsd the frankness to admit that the Oongreas is a Hindu organise lion. 
This ie the troth, and I appeal to Mr. Oandhi to bow before the troth, and I 
declare that the Congress doea not represent anybody except the Hindus and 
that the Mnslim League represents Muslim India. If this ia admitted, then I 
think there ia hope for both of them to meet oo equal terms and on so other terms" 

DtVIBIOS OF IKDIA 

Discussing the question of partitioning India aa demanded by the League, Mr. 
Jinnah made a reference to the "latest pronouncement of the great international 
statesman. Pandit Jawahar Lall Nehru, who alwaya thinks in terms of international 
problems, and for whom India does not exist," and said that in this pronounce¬ 
ment Pandit Nehru expressed astonishment how the Mutlim League could talk of 
partitioning India and of forming a separate Mutlim bloc when some Ialamio coun¬ 
tries, who were separate Muslim blocs, had lost their freedom, etc. 

"Well,” said Mr. Jinnah, “I can ify to Pandit Nehru, my dear friend, let na 
look after ourselves and tee how we can stand by ourselves. May I know from 
him when, now that big and powerful nations could not aland alone, bow the whole 
of Indie could stand by itself alone V Mr. Jinnah maintained that the scheme 
of partitioning India, aa envisaged in '‘Pakistan," was so simple that all educated 
men and even a large body of educated people, had understood what it meant. 

A Practical Ibsuk 

Discussing the question of interim and future constitution of Indie, Mr. JianaA 
ssld that it waa a practical issue of immediate importance. It was being emphasised 
what waa to be done immediately and, with regard to that, be only wanted them to 
understand how matters now stood. 

"On the one bend,” he went on, "the British Government are holding fust to 
the August Ofier, which consists of two parts—one part ia the declaration of His 
Majesty a Government's policy with regard to the future constitution of India aud 
the other part ie that in the interim period the British Government propose to 
expend the Executive Council of the Governor-General and associate the major 
political parties by allowing them to send their representatives in tbs Council. 

The Congress hsd definitely snd clearly taken up the position that they are not ^ 
prepared to have anything to.do with any kind of change, or ebangee, or expansion 
of the Government in the Centre, or in any provinces, within the framework of the 
present constitution. Therefore, the Congress did not accept the besio principle 
underlying this proposal of His Majesty’s Government of August 8. 
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League Position 

rT l 80 . f * r ** " e » re concerned, our position is this that while we have accented 
the principle of the August proposal, when they have come to translate it they had 
destroyed the principles by whittling them down, by making ue an offer which no 
decent self-respecting organisation can accept. Therefore, our position is this that 
we are willing, provided we get a real share not only in the authority in the govern¬ 
ment of the Centre, but in all the provinces.^ 

" Once the other side accepts that principle, namely, the Congress—and it is 
no use really saving that the CougreBB does not represent a solid body of Hindu 
opinion—there will be something to discuss. The Congress certainly to-day repre¬ 
sents * solid body of Eitidn opinion. The bodies other than the CottgresB have 
really no claim to speak on behalf of the Hindus, except for themselves. Let the 
Congress accept that principle, let them also say that they also want the real 
share, then we will ait down and consider.” 

In conclusion Mr. Jinnah said: “ Let ns stand firm, united, consolidated. 
Harness and prepare yourselves, the Muslims of Bengal, under this flag, and I 
assure you that we shall win, and let me declare as your President of toe All-India 
Muslim League, with all the responsibility of what 1 am saying, that uo amount 
of repression, no amount of persecution, will make us budge an inch from toe right 
position which we believe we are in, and that Muslim India is to-day strong enough 
to resist; and that if you coerce ns and if you force us, there will be a situation 
not only in Bengal, but the whole of India, for which there is no parallel. We 
are prepared, we are earnest, and we are not merely talking. Do not force the issue 
upon us. Yon will ruin yourselves if you do that. 

Resolutions 

The oonference demanded toe dissolution of the provincial Legislature and the 
issue of an order by the Governor of Bengal for a fresh election. It expressed its 
complete want of confidence in toe present Ministry, formed by Mr. A. E. Fazl-ul- 
Buq in defiance of the policy and principle of the All-India Muslim League, and 
demanded the resignation of toe representatives of the Muslim constituencies who 
had joined the Progressive Party and toe Progressive Coalition Party from the 
Assembly and the Council, ns they lmd lost toe confidence of their voters and of 
the Muslim publio, and challenged them to seek re-election on their new ticket. 

The conference condemned the * repressive policy of the present Govern¬ 
ment which aims at the suppression of the Muslim League organisation and_ the 
legitimate civil rights of the people, particularly its ill-conceived campaign, against 
Muslim students aud the groBB misuse of the extraordinary powers assumed by 
Government on account of the war situation, by employing toe Defence of India 
Rules for the furtherance of personal ends and party tactics." 

It endorsed and reiterated its whole-hearted faith in the ideal of Pakistan, and 

expressed the firm determination of Muslim Bengal to make every sacrifice nece- 
ssary for Its early attainment. . „ , _ ,, 

By another resolution the conference requested the Governor of Bengal to 
t " drive Dr. Syamaprasad Mooktrjee from office as Minister of the Crown, as be, 
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while In office, offered himself for itrul by defying the order* of mother provincial 
Government in British Indie namely, Uie Bihar Government, established by the 
Government of India Act and deriving Its authority from Ilia Majesty the King 
Emperor.” 

Resolutions, expressing satisfaction at" the country-wide allegiance of the 
Muslim of Bengal to the ideate, policy and programme of the Muslim Leapne; 
demanding immediate and unconditional withdrawal of all conditions nnder which 
Allema Mashriqi has been reloaaed; calling upon all Muslim organisations lo form 
defenoe guards for the maintenance of order and discipline among the populace in 
the event of air raids and other possible armed attacks; and recording the heartfelt 
sympathy of the conference with the Muslima of Bhagalpnr. who are alleged to 
have been subjected to oppressions at the hands of Hindu Mahasahhaitea, were 
also adopted at the conference.’’ 


The Punjab Muslim Students* Federation 

General Secretary’s Report 

The history of the Muslim Stndents' Federation can be traced hack to the year 
1937 when some Muslim students of Bengal seceded from the A. f. Students’ 
Federation and organised themselves separately. The reason tor the step was the 
asms which had compelled Muslima in general to leave at a body the A. I. National 
Congress and resuscitate the Muslim League. And jnet ae the Muslim League met 
with strong opposition from the Congress, Muslim students of Bengal tnet with 
immediate opposition to their efforts to form a separate organisation of their own. 
Various were the reasons advanced against Uie step and many were the obstacles 
(nit in their way. It was said that students should be above communal considera¬ 
tions and that interest* of all students, Muslim and non-Muslim, were the same. 
Many Muslim students themselves were set to oppose the formation of the new 
organisation. But realising that the A. I. Students’ Federation was a thoroughly 
Congress-minded organisation and that the Congress itself had become an anti- 
Muslim body, Maslim students in Bengal, and presently in other provinces also, 
persevered in their purpose of breaking away from hostile influences. 

To Mr. Mohd, Homan of Aligarh goes the credit of laying the foundation of 
the All-'ndia Muslim Bin dents' Federation. With commendable energy and singular 
devotion be took up the task of the organisation of the Muslim student community 
into one body. Presently Qaid-t~Axam Mohd, Alt Jinnah extended his blessing to 
the Federation and the Baja Sahib of Mahmudabad shouldered the heavy respon¬ 
sibility of action as the president of the organisation. 

Since then the Federation has continued to grow in strength* and popularity 
and now baa branches io all the provinces. The most important and active 
branches affiliated with the parent body are inBengal, the Punjab, Bombay, 
Madras, U. P-, O. P„ Delhi. Mysore and at Aligarh. The Federation undoubtedly 
is a force in the country to-day. 

To Bengal again goes the credit of giving the lead in the matter of active 
participation in politics and to make sacrifice* in the cause of Islam. The recent 
developments in the province and the part played by the Mnaljm Students’ Federa¬ 
tion has shown that the Muslim youth can give a good aocount of itself In the 
struggle io which the Muslim League is involved. 

Punjab Organisation 

At the time when the A. 1. M. 8. F. was in its infancy Muslim student! in 
the province realised their duty of forming their own Federation. Messrs. Hamid 
Nizami, Khnrshid Atam took up the task. An extensive lour of the province was 
undertaken by them in the year 1937-38 and the message of nnity and organisation 
preached. Next, year some of the workers of the Federation, particularly Khan Abdut 
Battar Khan Hiatt, took np the propagation of the Khilafat Pakistan ideal and this 
gave an impetus to the youth movement and It began to attract attention of the 
people at large. Mirta Abdul Hamid then took charge of the Federation and till 
last year continned lo strengthen it vigorously. 

pAiriflTA h Conference 

The Pakistan Conference, organised by the Federation last year, nnder the 
presidentship of the Qaid-e-Azam, created history. It waa as a result of the untir¬ 
ing work of Cb. Haturullah Khan, General Secretary, and Cb. Mahd Saditj, 
Treasurer, that the Conference was such a success. Mirta Abdul Hamid, President, 
Bad his co-workers alt worked day and night to sake the Conference the success 
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ft!* ** e n ‘«^w of it. kind. Those who deserve raen- 

AfaKfc&inff Z ' K ' MaUk ' Ash f a 9 Bokhan, Manzurul-Haq, Mohd Aahraf and 

It wotfrd be unfair not to mention some of those outsiders who helped ns 
generously by money and advice, The Watcafe Sahib of Mamdot, President, P. p. 
57/ v°iues first without whose generosity the Conference could not be held indeed! 
Ihe Federation is also indebted to the Hinwynt-e-lslam for granting us the use of 
tlie lslamia College ground, and its President, Sheikh Sir Abdul Qadir for 
guidance in the matter and advice. We are also thankful to Principal Khawoia 
Dll Mohammad for the help and encouragement .he gave us. 

Muslim Girls’ Federation 

The need of a girl’s section of the P. M. S. F. was keenly felt, but without 
the help of Lady Abdul Qndir, Fatima Begum Sahiba and Miss M. Qnreshi, 
it could have scarcely been possible to do bo successfully. We are thankful 
to them and for their help in the arrangements for ladies in the Conference. 
We also thank the Press, specially the ' Eastern Times" and the “Orient Press" 
for giving wide publicity to our endeavours. 

Soon after the Conference it was decided that the Federation should have a . 
non-student president. Accordingly Mian Bashir Ahmed, Bar-at-Law, editor, 
the "Huroaynn” was elected president. ’The choice was widely approved on all 
sides. The Federation iB at present working under the guidance of the Mian Sahib, 

On election, the immediate task before the President was the implementing 
af the two main resolutions passed at the open session of the Pakistan Conference, 
viz., the drafting of the constitution of the Federation and carrying - the message 
of the League to the masses through a rural propaganda sub-committee which 
was formed for the purpose. 

The first task was completed by the President with the help of Messrs Hamid 
Nizami, Mohd Shaft and Hamid Ali. The constitution is a model of democratic 

idealism. - _ 

Primary Organisation 

As there were no properly constituted primary branches of the Federation it 
waa decided that general elections should be foregone and that Mian Bashir 
Ahmad should nominate a Working Committee and office-bearers. and that when 
the work of organisation is completed, election should be held in the month of 
November. The organisation work waa taken up in earnest and very soon we 
had nronerly constituted and active brandies at Lyallpur, Rawalpindi, Gujrat, 
Campndlpur, Peshawar, Wazirabad, Gujranwala, Amntaar, Ju1lundur. Liidli.ana. 
Ambala, Karnal. Fcrozpur, Sinlkot, Malerkotla, Multan and Dera Ghazt Khan 

aud . Q|r , 8 , j.’ederniiou did not lag behind and established branches 

at variour places Miss M. Qureshi deserves special credit for her work in going 
lim Ss to college for the establishment of toe branches. Now the students 
Sf toJjiunah cSileSfor girls have consolidated the organisation and enrolled 

about 1.000 member..^! ^ w<# compleled Bit hin three months of the Pakistan 

Conference and before the summer vacations, even though our annnal exMamationa 
soon after the Confercuoe. During this period Baja Ahmed Khan and 
Mdfk MdidTsadik also carried on work in the Government and lslamia Colleges 
“ connection with the Adult Education Scheme. 

Rural Propaganda 

, tLo TT#>drrfttion worked alone wilb the League io Lnhoro 

During the Biimroer meetings in condemnation of those who had 

,„d oonducted a numW oin defiance of toe. A. I. M. L. 
joined the so-callea l'aiionni i'b.c ringed so far as the Punjab was 

mandate. BapPjjJ gj ^® r V(lctiotl9 tlie Rural Propaganda Sub-Committee 
concerned. Dunng toe ® eatensive tour of the mofussil in .order to take 

of the Iteration £' de [£ a 0 * “ £ the masses in rural areas. Districts thus visited 
toe ®«^ ll ° f ini r Rawalpindi. JuUundur, Sialkot, Gujrat and Lyallpur. 
were: Sheik I Meagre Z K Malik, Nasrullah Khan, Md. Sadiq, 

The wprkers nmong whom Me• mention) delivered numerous speech^ 

llvna OnreBhi and /abur Aiam uesei They a so established branches 

w««i • »i»»“ “p«'‘ ~ *• 
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Aa toon as the colleges reopened, preperationa vara aet afoot to 
hold the general elections aooordmg to the oew constitution, Primary branches 
were properly constituted by the Organising" Secretary and a Council was set up. 
Oning to ceruio difficulties which then arose Mr. Mohd. Nomsn, Deputy President, 
A. I. M. S. F., had to visit labors to guide the elections. Ilia Federation estab¬ 
lished 13 difTerent deiwrtmenta, each with their conveners and office-bearers. These 
are: Education (Raja Ahmad Khan). Political Propaganda (Zahur Atom 8hahmd), 
1-eelurrs and Debates (Qa/sar Huztain), Constitution Oomtnitlca ( I/tikhar (Itlah), 
Library (Raja Ahmad Khan), Volunteers (Raja 8her Alii. Propaganda (llvat 
(JarwAi) Urdu (Hamid Alt Khan) and Funds (Mohd. Aehra/). These departments 
are functioning properly. 

The Lyallpur branch of the Federation undertook, during the period onder 
review, to hold two conferences, which proved eminently successful. The first was 
the Educational Conference held under the presidentship of Haji 8ir Abdullah 
Harooo and the second was the Pakistan Conference under the presidentship of 
Malik Barkat AH, m.l.A. The success of these conferences under difficnlt circumstances 
has brought laurels to the Lyallpur Muslim alndenta. And now the Rawalpindi 
branch is taking upon itself the arduous task of bolding the 2ud Annua! tionion 
of the Federation. 

Second Session—Rawalpindi—7th. & 8th. March 1942 

Presidential Address 

The second annual session of the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation was held 
on the 7th. A 8th. March IMS at Rawalpindi in a specially erected panda) in the Islcmia 
High School grounds. The session proved highly successful and on both daya 
the audience, which included many non-Muslima, was at least 25,000 souls. A 
special feature was the presence of a targe number of Muslim girl students from 
all over the province. 

In the course of his presidential address, Chaudhri Khalienutama* 
reviewed the history of Hindu-Muslim relations in India during the last 25 years. 
The Congress, he said, was throughout chary of recognising the rights and 
demands of Muslims, which ultimately led the Muslim League to formulate its 
demand for separate homelands for Muslima in cones where they are in a 
preponderant majority. Referring to bis own and the late Maulana Mohd. Ali't 
experiences in the Congress during the Khiiafat agitation days the speaker explained 
how the Mnslim leaders were disillusioned and bow they were at last compelled 
to adopt the ideology propounded by Allama Iqbal. The Chaudhri Bahib next 
re f erred to the Congress regime in the provinces which had further convinced 
them of the enmity of the Congress towards the Muslims. Pandit Nehru, he said, 
was anxious to form a federation of India with China but would not think of 
Mnslim provinces forming a federation of their own. He also referred to the alleged 
fears of theBikhsand the Hindus from Pakistan coming into operation. 

Referring to the proposed statement by Mr. Churchill he said: If any 
constitution, prejudicial to Muslim interests, ia proposed by the British Government 
we shall resist it with our blood.” He appealed to the Hindua to come to terms 
with the Muslima and form s united front. 

Resolutions—W abbiko to Be. Govebbmbwt 

Mr. Hamid Nizami next moved the main resolution which ia aa follows 

Resolved (a) that this Conference of the Muslim Students* Federation declare 
unanimously and in unequivocal terms that no constitution shall be acceptable to the 
Muslima unless it ia baaed on the principle that the Muslima in India form by them* 
selves a separate nation and the North-Western and North-Eastern Muslim Blocs are 
their homelands wherein they shall be entitled to the right of self determination 
unhampered, (b) that this Oonferenoe of the Muslim Student*' Federation strongly 
protest against the mischievous attempts and machinations of certain Hindus to 
frame a constitution without the consultation and to the detriment of the Muslima; 
warns the British Government that any attempt on their part to go back on 
the declaration of Aug. 8, 1940, ahall be stoutly resisted by the Muslim nation 
all over India and fc) assures the Qaid-e-Azam, Mr. Mohd. AU Jienah, that the 
Muslim nation under his able leadership shall, in i thoroughly organised and 
disciplined manner, strongly resist any such attempt of the British Government 
and wall readily makegall sacrifices required of them In this connection. 

The in over in an impassioned speech explained the present critical situation In 
the country, the expected declaration by the British Government regarding the 
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constitutional problem and the efforts of the Hindus to stampede it into acceding 
to the Hindu demands made by the Saprv Conference, and going back on the 
pledges repeatedly to the Muslim nation regarding their position. 

Raja Iftakhat Ullah, who ably seconded the resolution, further explained 
the Muslim position and stated that u the British Government makes a bargain 
with the Congress at the expense of the Muslims, it will cost it dear. 8uraiya 
Rashid of the Jinnah lelamia College for Girls, Lahore, further supported the 
resolution and assured the Qaid-e-Azam that Muslim women shall fight shoulder 
to shoulder with their men both in the Congress and in the Government if Mr. 
Churchill betray Muslim India. The resolution was carried unanimously 

Thereafter Maul an a Jamal Mian Farangi Mahal li addressed the session on 
Pakistan and gave reasons for the Muslim political creed. It was a very impressive 
speech and the audience was visibly moved. The session terminated after a poem 
by Mr. Nafis Khalili. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—8th. March 1942 

On the next day, the 8tb. March, Pirzada OhuUar Husain, General Secretary 
read his annual report. The following resolutions were then moved and passed 
unanimously:— 

1. Resolved that the Punjab Muslim Students^ Federation in their second 
annual session strongly affirms that ‘'Pakistan” is their goal. 

2. The Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation reiterate their faith in the able 
leadership of Qaia-e-Azam Mr. Mohd. Ali Jinnah and fully endorse the programme 
and policy of the All-India Muslim League. 

3. Resolved that the Punjab Muslim Students' Federation Teqnest the 
authorities of the Punjab University to create a chair for Islamic History in the 
University. 

4. Resolved that this session of the Pnnjab Muslim Students’ Federation 
demands of the Pnnjab University that Urdu should be taught up to the M. A. 
classes and it should be made the medium of instruction for teaching various 
subjects in schools up to the Matriculation standard. 

Raja Jftakhar Ullah, Shaikh Misbah-ud-Din Arif, Miss Farkhanda Akhtar. 
Malik Mohd, Sadiq, Nasim Rizwi, Pirzada Oulzar Husain, Mr. Mohd. 
Sadig respectively spoke in support of the resolutions. A resolution demanding 
that the restrictions imposed on Allama Inayat Ullah Khan Mashriqi should be 
removed and the Khakaar leader should be allowed to return to the Punjab was 
also passed. By another resolution it was decided to continue the work done 
by the Pakistan Rural Propaganda Sub-Committee of the Federation for the 
next year. 


The All India Momin Conference 

Working Comm. Resolutions—-Delhi—6th. April 1942 
Amkky’B Figures Challenged 

The Working Committee of the AH India Momin Conference, which after its 
meeting at Oawnpore, on April 3, 4 and 5, under the chairmanship of Mr. Sheikh 
Zahir-uddin, President, resumed its session at Delhi on the 6th. April 1942 
and passed a resolution expressing surprise and regret at the recent statements of 
Mr. Amery, the Secretory of State for India, in the House of Commons with regard 
to the statue of the All-India Momin Conference, as also the population of the 
Momin commnuity and characterising them as unworthy of an authority of the 
rank and position of Hie Majesty’s Secretory of State for India. 

The Oommittee asserts " that the population of the Momin community is, nnder 
no oironmstoucee less than 45 millions, and that it comprises not only weavers and 
agriculture! labourers, as stated by Mr. Amery, but like other communities of India, 
also of lawyers, legislators, Government servants, businessmen, cultivators, artisans 
and faotory workers." 

The Committee considers it vitally necessary to point out that the figures given 
in the Census Report of 1931, on which Mr. Amery has based his statements, are 
incomplete, misleading and unreliable in as much as, 

Firstly, the writer of the Census Report of 1931 has made it abundantly clear 
that the osstee shown in the said Census Report are representative only and not 
exhaustive and that a complete tabulation of the whole population has not been 

43 
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_; T * n uw total number* eovered by the Caate* Oeniu* table being only 220 million 
oat of India’* 335 million people- Secondly, the oenaue figures classify aa Momini 
onlT thoae who are actually engaged in the weaving profession, to the exclusion of 
all other Moraine who, since after the decay of the bandloom industry, have taken 
to varioua other occupation* and wboae nnmber ia enormoualy large. Thirdly, the 
figure* of the vaat number* of tbe Momiua reaiding in Aaaam. Madras. Central 
Provinces and Berar aa aim in Hyderabad, Myaore and Travancore Sutra have been 
totally left off and do not find place in the Cenaua Report of 1831. Fourthly, the 
figure* of th* Momin population »«» *d?er*«ly affected by the campaijco which, 
according to the writer of the Cenaua Report, waa attempted agaiuat any record of 
caste in 1831, and lastly in the Cenaua of 1031 large number* of Momina have 

themselves recorded aa Sheika and under other denominations, to conoea) their 

Momin identity, with a view to save themaelvea from the social humiliation attached 
to the Momina aa a clasa, as aim to escape the disability of getting into the Policy 

Military and other Government Service*, with which the Momina suffer aa a com¬ 
munity upto this day. .... , 

The Committee, while vehemently repudiating the leadership of Mr. Jimah 
and strongly condemning the unwarranted pretentions of the Muslim League to 
represent Muslim India, emphatically asserts that tho All-India Momin Conference 
alone represent* the 45 million Momin* and their interest*. 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference 

Thirteenth Sasaloa—iLahore—SOth. March 1041 
Presidential Address 

Delivering hia presidential address at the thirteenth session of tho Jamiat uJ- 
Ulema - i-Hind at Lahore on the 10th. March 1041, Maulana Huaaaiu Ahmad Madani 
discuBaed at mme length the Islamic ideal of peace in the national and international 
spheres. 

The Maulana asid that the Jamiat stood for the practical realisation of this 
Ideal, and it had always rightly guided the Muslim community in India in all 
religion*, cultural, economic and political matters. He strongly refuted the allega¬ 
tion that the Jamiat was a satellite of tbe Indian National Congress. 

Britaih to Blame for the dkdlock 

Dealing with the political problems of India, tbe Maulana recounted the 
various declarations of Hia Majesty's Government and criticised the British Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude in declaring war on behalf of India without consulting the represen¬ 
tative* of the Indian people. It waa natural for India, he said, to demand a declara¬ 
tion of the war aims of the British Government; The declarations which were made 
in this connection indicated prartically nothing about the fate of India in the post¬ 
war world. The result waa that the varioua political parties in India decided their 
own policies, ending in a constitutional deadlock in eight out of the eleven provincea 
of Britieh India. 

Maulana Bvuain Ahmad Madani then referred to tbe Atlantie Charter and 
deplored Mr. Churehitl’a speech in 'the House of Common* that, due to oertain 
difficulties, India could not be allowed to enjoy that freedom and democracy which 
the Charter held out to the smaller nations of Europe. The Manlaua expressed 
great concern at the dark shadows of war that were being cast over Indut both from 
the East and the West. 

The Manlana hoped that at this critical hoar at least the British Government 
would change their attitude. “ The whole world should know and realise that we 
cannot forget our aim of freedom sod self-government even to the end of our lives.” 
He added, “ We refuse to bow before an oppressive conception which ia antagonistic 
to our ideals” 

The Maulana, proceeding, said that a politically conscious group among tbe 
Muslims thought that the system of separate electorates was detrimental to the in¬ 
terests of that inter-communal harmony and goodwill which was so essential for a 
country like India. The Jamiat, he added, bad, after long deliberations, adopted tbe 
principle of joint electorates with reservations for safeguarding Muslim rights. 
This question, he said, waa still open, and the different political parties of tbe Indian 
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Muslims, should after mutual consultations, arrive at a desirable conclusion in this 
regard. 

Position op Muslims in a free India ' 

The Maulana then proceeded to discuss the position of the Muslim community 
in a free India. In this connection he divided the political thinkers of India into 
three groups, namely, those who were after establishing a strong Central Govern¬ 
ment of the majority community to whose sweet will all the interest of the Muslim 
community should be subordinate. This was a conception which, -the Maulana 
added, would never be realised in actual practice. 

The second group, according to the Maulana, was one which, impressed by the 
aims of the first group, tried, by breaking up the unity of India, to create a separate 
political aphere for itself and to attach itself to the British Crown directly. It was 
evident, the Maulana continued, that the supporters of the theory of separation knew 
that the form of government that could be introduced in these areas wonld not be 
based on the sovereignty of the Islamic law, but on modern democratic lines. If the 
view of this group were to prevail, the problem of safeguarding the rights of mino¬ 
rities would be transferred to the provinces, with greater complications than that exist at 
the centre. He pointed out that one of the complications that would arise was that, 
while in the provinces or rones with a Hindu majority, the Musalmans wonld be 
insignificant minorities which could not have any effective say in the administration, 
the provinces or cones with s Muslim majority would have very strong -Hindu 
minorities which could interfere effectively with the administration. 

" Only practicable solution ” 

The third group was the one in favour of a Federal constitution for India, in 
which all the component parts would be independent and autonomous and free from 
intervention from the Centre. According to this group, the Centre would be invested 
with the powers which the autonomous parts would willingly and unanimously part 
with. Each part of the Federation would provide the necessary safeguard for the 
cultural, political and religious rights of the minorities. The far-sighted among the 
leaders of India considered this last proposal the only practicable solution of the 
cooatitntional tangle of India, in the existing circumstances. 

Maulana Nuuatn Ahmad Afadani proposed the inauguration of a separate 
department of Religious Affairs to look after the religious, cultural, economic and 
social problems of the Muslims of India whatever the ultimate form of Government 
may be. This department would be run on purely religious lines, and should possess 
the power to legislate with a view to brining about social and economio reform 
among the followers of Islam in this country without the fear of interference from 
the Federal Government. 

. Differences among Muslims deplored 

Concluding, the Maulana deplored the internal differences among the various 
Muslim political bodies and said that their differences bad eliminated the possibility 
of co-operation in matters which were of common interest for all. The Jamiat, he 
said, was always in favour of full co-operation in all such matters, and had always 
been ready to extend the hand of friendship towards other bodies. A falsa sense of 
pride should not stand in the way of different political bodies among the Muslims 
co-operating with one another in matters of common interest and welfare. If Buch 
an attitude were not adopted, the Maulana was afraid, the interests of the Commu¬ 
nity would be fatally injured in the coming struggle. 

Disturbance at the Conference 

Several persona sustained injuries when missiles were Sung towards the dam 
a section of the audience. This occurred when the. President of the 

Conference, Maulana Hutsain Ahmed Madani, referred to the Pakistan 

scheme in the course of his presidential address, and remarked that it would 
strengthen the hands of imperialism. A section of the audience took excep¬ 
tion to these remarks, and raised full-throated cries of "Pakistan Zindabad”, This 
was ths signal for uproar and confusion, in whioh missiles were flung at the dais, 
resulting in injuries to about a dozen persona. An attempt was also made by certain 
persons to set fire to the campa of the delegates, but Ahrar volunteers promptly 
arrived and controlled the situation. 

A posse of police rushed to the scene, but the President warned that no police¬ 
man could enter the pandal. The President resumed hiB address, while the police 
threw a cordon round the pandal. 
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Reeolntiona—Labor*—Mud. Hank 1*4* 

. MAULASA AuD* Asvioa TO MOSLDM 

Advice to the Muslima not to stand In the wav of freedom by presenting 
different schemes and to stand on their own lees ana work for the independence 
of their country was given by Maulana Abul Kalam Atari, Congress President 
addressing the concluding session of the Conference on the find. March 1*4*. 

The Maulana said that India should take a lesson from the experience of various 
European countries. India was no longer a spectator; the time for her trial had 
arrived. The question of the future of Muslims in India was a vital question 
and it had been worrying him for the last thirty-eight years. During this period, 
there had been no change in his attitude towards this question. He had been 
trying to find out the root cause and had corns to the conclusion that; unless 
they were free from British imperialism, no other question should be raised. 
Muslims should not sak for any safeguards bat should try to attain the country’s 
freedom first. He was confident that no earthly power could efface nbe crone 
of Muslima in this country nor any constitution or safeguards could save them 
if they had no confidence in themselves and did not attempt to stand on their 
own legs. 

Bnoumoss 

The Conference adopted several resolutions. 

While reser ving the right to express its opinion on the proposed constitutional 
reforms, the Conference in a resolution, called npoo all Muslims and Muslim 
organisations In India to sit together and formulate a common formula, agreeable 
to all schools of thought, to be presented to 8ir Stafford C'n'ppe. 

Maulana Nuruddim Bikari, moving the resolution, warned the political leader* 
not to accept a scheme which might be detrimental to the interests of the country. 

By another resolution, the Conference viewed with great eonoern the detention 
of political workers in India without trial and sired the Government either to 
place them os trial in a court of law or release them forthwith. Failing this, the 
Conference requested the Government to grant maintenance allowance to the 
families of the detenus. 

The other resolutions Inter alia urged the abolition of distinction of castes 
or creed, high and low, amongst the Muslima, demanded the introduction of reforms 
in Baluchistan, advocated the use of Bwadeshi goods and urged the removal of 
restrictions placed on the K*—tn 


The All India Ahrar Conference 

Working Comm. Resolution— Lahore H ot & Sind. Fob. 1*4* 

• Crvn. Disobedience Tabooed 

No annual session of the Ahrar Conference was held in 1942 and none 
since the war began; for the all India Ahrar Working Committee passed a 
resolution on the 11th Sept 1939 at Amritsar refusing to help the Government In 
their war effort Id ponuiooe of that resolution >0000060 wen made in different 
pl*®** *nd arrest courted which resulted io a (ante Dumber of people going 
*2 H 1“ i 939 * J®40 and '1941. In 1942, on tbs list and tlod. ol February, 
the All India Ahrar Committee while adhering to the decision of the 11th of tiept, 
1939, tabooed civil disobedience and >o all ■ pooch os against recruitment 
etc. were prohibited. The resolution in fact prohibited all form of civil 
disobedience on any account whatsoever. This decision was ukt " In view of the 
tense situation in the country arising out of the nearness of war theatre. The reso¬ 
lution runs as follows:— 

(1) This meeting of the all India Ahrar Committee informs all provincial com- 
n . ti,eir respective branches that no subordinate committee la permitted 

under any eirenmetanccs to embark on. or join in. any eivil disobedienoe movement 
other aggreesive action. If any aituatioa arises anywhere, the central office 
should be appraised of its detail* and no step should be without the previous 
written sanction of tho centre* 

, (?) 1° *iew trf tho present situation In the oountry t the central office ie instruct 
Jf* 0 ? * circular letter to all subordinate branches inviting their attention to* 
wards the following matters:— 

(■) Enrolment of members, (b) organising of volunteer oorpa, (c) contradicting 
lalso rumours, (d) prevention of panic among the general public, (e) cooperation 
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withall non-official organisations in the country for social service according to local 
conditions and irrespective of political differences. 

Working Comm. Resolution—Lahore—15th. March 1942 
Connection with Azad Muslims Severed. 

On March 15,1942, a meeting of the all India Ahrar Working Committee 
waa held at Lahore in which ihe decision wob taken dissociating the party from the 
Asad Muslim Conference. The reasone are embodied in the reeolntion which inns: 

“In view of the fact that so far no circumstances have arisen to urge for a 
reconsideration of the policy adopted by the Ahrar organisation about the war in 
September 1939, 

"And in view of the fact that the Azad Muslim Conference in April 1940 by its 
resolution No. 12 adopted the same policy abont the war as had been adopted by 
the Ahrar organisation in 1939, 

"And in view of the fact that several parties joining the Azad Muslim Confer¬ 
ence or their great and responsible leaders have acted against the war policy decided 
by the conference in April, 1940, and when doing eo they did not consider it advis¬ 
able even to hold mntnol consultations, and have thns acted very irresponsibly, 

"And in view of the fact that the Board appointed by the Conference to form¬ 
ulate Muslim demands within two months bos not done anything in the matter even 
after nearly two years of its constitution, and now it has been proclaimed that the 
present is no time to formulate inch demands, 

“This working committee considers it necessary to sever its connection with tbo 
Azad Muslim Conference, to inform the president of the Conference of the above 
decision and to direct its representatives on the Conference Board not to participate 
in its meetings in futare. 

Working Comm. Resolution—Lahore—17th. A 18th. August 1942 
Dissociation from Congress Decision 

On the 17th. & 18th. Angnst another meeting of the All India Ahrar Working 
Committee was held at Lahore after the arrest of the Congress leaders and the 
disturbances ensuing therefrom. The following is the text of the resolutions adopted 
at the meeting. 

The Working Committee of the All India Ahrar-i-Islam has taken into consi¬ 
deration the situation that boa arisen ont of the proceedings of the All India 
Congress Committee held at Bombay and the resultant action of the Government of 
India. For the guidance of the’workers snd sympathisers of the Ahrar organisation 
and the general Muslim public, and as an advice for the Indian public, the woriting 
committee bos arrived on the following conclusions r— 

(1) In respect of the present world war, this working committee stands by the 
policy enunciated by it at the beginning of the war on the 11th of September, 1939, at 
Amntsar, in pursuance of which a large number of Ahrar workers snd volunteers 
had to undergo imprisonment, and some of them are even now bravely bearing 
the rigours of incarceration. Even after the lapse of three yeara this working com¬ 
mittee does not find any change in the circumstances which would justify any 
amendment or rescission of that policy. 

(2) The All India Ahrar Committee in its meeting of February 21,1942, decided 
to prohibit all civil disobedience in view of the interna) and external situation faced 
by the country. At that time corn and other necessaries of life were scant and dear 
and there was a danger of foreign attack and internal disorders. 

In view of the situation arising ont of the Congress decision of Bombay and 
the corresponding Government action resulting in riots and disturbances in the 
country, this Working Committee is more firmly of the opinion that the previous 
decision should be adhered to, and the Ahrar organisation should not undertake the 
responsibility of any aggressive movement as the present circumstances render it not 
only difficult bat even impossible to keep the situation peaceful. 

Therefore this working committee does not find it advisable to recommend 
to the All India Ahrar Committee to rescind its decision of February last. 

(3) A reign of violence has been established in the country by the actions 
of the Government and a section of the Indian people. This Working Committee 
finds itself unable to support the violence ot either party, and whereas it wants 
to impress on ita countrymen the fact that desperate injury to lives and property 
is not approved of even by Gondhiji ana other Congress leaders, it wants to 
impress on the Government also the fact that desperate snooting to control the 
situation and firing not only on excited crowds but even on people sitting in their 
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building* and creating peace through terrorise lion cannot be useful either for 
Government or for world peace, and therefore it should not allow ita police and 
military to do thing* as they like. Temporary provocution should not cause 
Government to be panicky and desperate urging it to take action inconsistent 
with ita delicate responsibilities, which action might look vindictive. 

(4J Not only the freedom of India and other countries, but also a reign of 
justice and an equal and equitable struggle for the prosperity of all humanity ia 
needed to ensure world peace; and the victory of any party in the present world 
war cannot guarantee ita future peace or freedom as ia evident from the aftermath 
of the last world war. 60 the policy of subjugating, or keeping under subjection, 
other nations cannot ensure for the ben cut of any country for any long 
period of time. 

(5) All Muslims generally, and the Ahrar workers and sympathisers especially, 
should bear it in mind that the present disturbed conditions have emphasised 
the need for peace and accord in the country, and so we should tty to eliminate 
all factors provoking communal passions. And now when the Government and 
a section of the people are at logger-heads with each other, none should 
aide with either party or become the tool of any other group in the country 
working for communal conflict. 

Under the circumstances, instead of going to jails we should concentrate 
all our energies oo service of the people, establishment of internal peace and 
safeguarding against impending dangers. 

Similarly it is the duty of the Government and the people in conflict with ft 
to prevent the creation of an atmosphere for communal disturbance, and not to 
search a weak prey for their anger and rage. 

( 6 ) Majlis-i-Ahrar has always stood for independence of India and other 
Islamic and non-Islamic countries, but under the present critical circumstances 
it considers all civil disobedience in the seal to help the allies or in the hope of 
welcoming the Axis powers not only nnneceaaary but alio inadvisable. 


The All India Azad Muslim Board 

Resolutio ns Delhi—1st. ft tod. March 194S 
National Policy tor Muslims 

A meeting of the All India Asad Muslim Board sra* held at Delhi oo 
the 1*L March IMS and the following reeolntions were passed unanimously alter a 
full-day discussion :— 

“ Since the last session of the Board, the cataclysm of war baa advanced with 

C t strides and the whole world liea engulfed in a deluge of blood. India la no 
_er a distant spectator of tba war. bat finds itself within the sons of imminent 
danger. Questions which only two yearn ago appeared to be vital and claimed all 
attention have paled into Insignificance, New problems of world-wida Import have 
arisen and great and small nations and countries are uniting their forces and resour¬ 
ce* to save their freedom. Courageous efforts have to be made for new international 
alignments to develop and co-ordinate determined endeavours to meet and overcome 
the grim consequences of the war. To avert the fate of those who have succumbed 
to aggression, it ia imperative that no effort ehonld be spared to knit all the people 
of India into a united endeavour. The country's will should be galvanised and Its 
immense potential effectively developed (or the task of defending the oountry and 
thereby establishing Its freedom in a world free of aggression. The Board to convinced 
that there to general unanimity in India that the country mast forthwith cease to 
be a Dependency if ibis end to to be achieved and that it should have the freedom 
enjoyed by the other free countries of the world, Including England and the Domi¬ 
nions. Representing nine oonetitnent Muslim organisations and speaking lor the 
bulk of the lndiao Muslims, this Board fully aupporta this demand. 

“ Further, it feels constrained to conclude that the epecioua plea of the 
Secretary of State for India, and tbs British Government thst the Muslim League 
w the authoritative spokesman of the Indian Muslims, and that Its attitude sod 
demands constitute an insuperable obstacle io the way of India’s freedom to an 
indefensible subterfuge to mask the disinclination of the British Government to 
part with power. This serious gravity of the eitustion occasioned by the menace 
of an early invasion most imperatively demands that the British Government 
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should immediately recognise India’s freedom and transfer real power to enable 
the representatives of the people to assume complete responsibility for the defence 
of the country as a whole in full and mutual collaboration with the other free 
countries. 

Sympathy for Muslim Countries 

"The Board has noted with keen regret that the conflagrations of war has 
enveloped nearly all the Muslim countries of the world and their independence 
has been held to ransom. From the eastern source of the Red ,Sea in die near 
Middle East no lesa than in Malaya, China, Russia, and certain parts of Europe, 
Mussalmans along with their other people are exposed to the horrors and severe 
ordinance of war. 

The Board conveys its heartfelt sympathy to the Muslims ana other inhabit¬ 
ants of these countries who are suffering from the savagery of -aggression. It 
earnestly hopes that the freedom of all the countries and nations which have 
fallen victim to old or new aggressors will be fully restored. 

"It further desires to place on record its futleat sympathy with Egypt, Pales¬ 
tine, Syria, Iraq and Iran in their present plight and hopes that all of them will 
emerge strong and free in a world free from aggression and exploitation." 

Resolution—Second Day—Delhi—2nd. March 1942 
Cable to Mr. Churchill and Cripps 

The meeting concluded on the next day, the 2nd. March, after three days’ sitting. 

The Conference passed two resolutions at to-day’s session, one urging uncondi¬ 
tional release of all detenus and the other, appealing to all Muslims that 
under the present changing circumstances, they should,-for their national existence, 
unite and act unitedly in order to safeguard their national interests. 

• It was understood that a copy of the resolutions passed by the Board 
was forwarded to the Prime Minister Mr. Churchill, the Secretary of State 
for India Mr. Amery, and Sir Stafford Cripps. 


The Hindu-Muslim Unity Conference 

Calcutta—21st June 1942 

Nawab Bahadur of Mubshidabad’s Observations 

"Having regard to the long fostered relations between the two Bister commu¬ 
nities of India, centuries ago, there is no reason why at this fateful hour, or at 
any other time, strenuous effort should not be made to bridge the gulf of difference 
that unhappily divides them Btill,” observed the Nawab Bahadur of Alurshidabad 
presiding over the Hindu-Muslim Unity Conference^ held at the Town Hall, Cal¬ 
cutta on the 21st June 1942. 

The Nawab Bahadur said that a true citizen born on the soil of India was 
he who was actuated by sentiment of patriotism to Bee complete understanding 
arrived at between these great communities living aide by side in their resolve to 
stand firm in order to be benefited by the increasing gilmmer of the dawn of 
India’s salvation. 

Confident in the fulfilment of their aims and aspirations, the Nawah Bahadur 
concluded by appealing to Indians to seek to dispel the gloom of disunion and 
distrust for the sake ot their common good by becoming for ever united through 
triala and privations, through prosperity and adversity in the enduring service of 
their dear and beloved Motherland. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq’s Opening Speech 

Opening the proceedings of the conference, the Bengal Premier, Mr. A. K. 
Faelul Bug Baid that from the beginning of hie political life he realised that 
there could be no salvation for India without Hindu-Muslim unity. At the same 
time he felt that for the freedom of India, the advancement of the Muslim com¬ 
munity was essential. He felttthat such unity and amity were even more necessary 
for the Muslims themselves. The true Islamic spirit was based upon friendship 
and oooperation with neighbours, whatever their religion, race or colour. He 
admitted that he had always been a strenuous fighter tor the righto of Moslems, 
but he knew that these were based on justice and even if Bome of this Hindu friends 
bad at time misunderstood him, they now realised that he had always worked in the 
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beat interest* of the eoraroonities and the country. Today Bengal, among the 
Indian provinces, faced danger* of an order which people in other arena did not, 
pehapa, realise. In this danger, it waa imperative that all Bengalee* should nnite 
in facing the common danger and the common enemy. A house divided against 
itself shall fall, and it waa for Hr. Hnq a consolation, even in the midst of the 
dangers and distresa of today, that former political opponents had oome together 
to share the service of the Motherland. Even danger* lost their tenor when shared 
with friend* and he waa confident that the new unity established in Beogai would 
have far greater consequence*. 

CosoEjcsa PaasiDBirr'a Mbhagi 

Wishing the movement complete succesa the Congress president, jfaulau 
Abut Kola *» A tad in a message to the conference said:— 

It is needless to any that in the present critical and grave times oar province 
stands in need of no movement more then this. He added, 'It is nnity and nnlty 
alone that is needed most at this juncture of common danger and let us agree 
that we have differences about future, but let u* also agree that we cau 
respond to the demands of the present. We have had enough of quarrels but it 
must not hinder us from creating an atmosphere of mutual con6denoe and good* 
will at a time when the invader is knocking at oar doors.' 

Lord BihhopTb Message 

Welcoming the move, the Lord Biakop tf Calcutta in a message taid that the 
Punjab bad *et an example which, be sincerely hoped, Bengal would endorse 
by her own action. 

BnOLUTIOHB 

The conference adopted a resolution emphasising that the need for nnity and 
solidarity of the people of Bengal bad never been so pressing and immediate as 
to-day and it was only on the baste of eneh nnity that they could hope to overcome 
the perils which threatened to engulf them. 

It urged the people of the province to nnite in the common teak of safe¬ 
guarding internal security and order, storage and distributing of foodstuffs and 
other essentials, and the provision of medical and other relief, irrespective of 
differences in caste, community, creed or political affiliation, and to carry on an 
intensive propaganda to stress the overwhelming identity of interests of the people 
in this crisis and also constitute pence brigades for despatch to places where there 
is any apprehension of commonal trouble. 

By another resolution the conference decided to set op a non-party and non- 
political organisation, and for this purpose a council of the Hindu-Muslim nnity 
association was formed with about 100 members with direction to frame the 
constitution and to work out a plan and programme of aation for the proposed 
organisation. 

A third resolution stressed the need for creation of a permanent trust fund 
for publicity through speeches and pamphlets, creation of a literature of commu¬ 
nal harmony and dissemination among the messea of greater knowledge of the 
common iachievement of L the two communities in tbs fields of cultural and 
spiritual activities. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Lucknow—28th. February 1042 
New Committee Ei.botbd 

The Old Working Committee of the All-India Hindn Maha Sabha met 
at Lucknow on the 28th. February 194 2 in the after-noon at the residence of 
Bir J. P. Srivaatava nndez the presidentship of Mr. V. D Savarkar and 
passed the last year’s accounts and transacted snob other formal business not 
taken op during the Bhsgalpur session of the Maha Babbs. The dispute about 
the Ajmer Hindu Maha 8abha elections also came np for consideration and the 
matter waa referred to Mr. V. Deahpanda for arbitration. 

The Committee met in the evening in the Gangs Prasad Memorial Hall and 
elected the following office-bearers unanimously. 

Dr. 8/iyrima Protat Mukherje* (Working President). Dr. B. 8. Moonje, 
Bhai Parmanand Mr. N. O. Chatterjee, Dr. V. Nailu, Mr. B. Kharparde and 
Mr. Oanganand Singh iVice-Presidents). Baja Maheehwar Dayal Seth of Kolra 
(General Secretary). Mr. Aehufosh Lahiri and Mr. V. Ksttoar (Secretaries). 

The following constituted the Working Committee: 

Hai Bahadur Hnriah Chandra (Delhi), Rai Bahadur Ifehrchand Khanna (N. 
W. F. P.), Lai Uariram 8eth (Agra), Sir P. Srivaatava (Ondh), Capt. Keaho 
Chandra (Punjab). Mr. Bamkriahna Panda (Mahakoshal). Dr. Udgumkar (Bombay), 
Mr. L. V. Bhopatkar (Maharashtra). Mr. Patvardhan (Karnatak), Mr. M. ti. Uitra 
(Bengal), Mr. Chandkaran Sa'da (EUjputana), Mr. Katiram Bara man (Assam), Rai 
Bahadur Va*kataram Aiyar (Madras), Devan Bahadur Bamaawami Saatri (Tamil 
Nad) M . Bawrthwar Afiara (Bihar). Mr. Veer mu l Meghraj (Sind), Mr. Khannam 
(Gujerat), Mr. Subba Bao (Andhra), Mr. P. C. Joglekar (Berar) and Mr. Chandra 
Oupta Vedaiankar (nominated by the President). 

Hesolutlona—Lucknow—1st. March 1942 

Immediate Ghaut or toll Freedom 

The newly elected Working Committee met on the next morning, the let March 
1942, a> also the All-India Committee. 

The following resolution* were passed by the All-India Committee after 
prolonged disoussione : — 

“ The Hindu Mahasabha bad called upon the British Government to pnt into 
practice the war aima professed by England and the Allies that they had joined this 
titanic struggle for establishing the principles of freedom and democracy. The 
Hindu Mahmubha regrets that Britain has failed to convince the people of Hindu¬ 
stan of the sincerity of her intentions and takes this final opportunity of warning 
the British Government that the tragic reverses in the Far East can be prevented in 
Hindustan by England granting fulleat political freedom to India and securing the 
wholehearted sympathy and co-operation of the Hindus. 

*• Of all the tragio events in the present war, the fall of Singapore affects most 
vitally the question of Indian defence. The only effective measure to counteract the 
defeatist shock and rouse the Indian people with proper spirit in this crisis is a 
bold and an unambiguous proclamation on the part of the Briiish Government that 
India la granted full independence and co-partnership equal with Great Britain in. 
the Indo-British Commonwealth and such a declaration must be immediately made 
by the British Government. 

“The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha urges the British Govern¬ 
ment to realise that the sooner the British make India feel that fighting in alliance 
with Britain is fighting for India’s independence, the better for both England and 
India. 

“ Thia All-India Committee demands the abolition of the India Office and of 
the India Council, the complete nationalisation of the Government of India on 
democratic lines, the concentration of political sovereignty in India and the transfer 
of the entire administration of India to Indan hands, including Defence, Finance, 
Foreign Affairs and relaliona with the Indian States.'' 

This resolution was proposed by Mr. N. C. Chatterji, seconded by Baja i/ahe- 
rtwar Dayal Seth of Kotrs sad was carried unanimously. 

43 
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CmL Dkfbscb 

**I„ view of the deplorable nn preparedness of Indie io mitten of define^ 
the AlHndie Oommittee of the Htndn Mahaaabha eelle npoa the Hiada Sabhas 
throughout Indie end particularly In Provincea end Diatriota which ere exposed ' 
to the dangers of eir nidi or invasion by foreign powen to organise -civil defence 
putiee and to tike ell possible etepe to niie end equip e Nelionel Militia 
for preventing the range* ceuied by possible eir attacks, antl-HInda hoollgi- 
niiin end internil commotion. The Hindu Mihiubhe defence orginiutione should 
ect in co-operation with the authorities end with the defence pertiee started by 
other politics! organisations. The Provincial Gorernmente should bring ebout 
proper oo-ordi nation between the dele end A. B, P. services end eoliet public 
arm pithy end co-opera lion end grant folieit recognition to the Mahaaabha 
defence organisations end afford them fecilitiee to orginiu end equip the 
Mahaaabha volunteer foroee. The Oommittee cell# upon the Government to repeal 
the Anne Act end to provide the member* of the defence organisation! with erae 
bo that they can form e real National Militia, able to withstand end. cope with 
ell possible internal emergencies." 

This was moved by Ur. N. C. Chatterji end wee passed nnenimomly. 

Bxfkal or An ms Act 


"In view of the fact that the Government hae to far felled to organise ede* 

J uste defence of India, the Hindu Hehaaabba calie upon the Government to: 

1) repeal the Arme Act ao that every Indian should be able, without 
any difficulty, to eeeure rifles end to learn their use to aboot down 
invaders as a second line of defence and guerilla warfare in enpport of the defence 
to be pnt np by the Government ; (2) enconrone end provide fonde for the or¬ 
ganisation of a National Uilitia ao aa to enable, every able-bodied Indian to do 
his part in the defence of bis country j (3) establish immediately factories for the 
manufacture of aeroplanes, motor care and warships and to give help to the 
industrialisation of the country to- bring shout adf-enffleienoy in the matter of 
weapons for the defence of the country | and (4) provide serviceable and non* 
serviceable rifles with *mmunition free of charge to schoola and colleges aa a 
preliminary for training of educated youths.” 

This was proposed by ifa* Bahadur Bariik Chandra, seconded by Bandit 
Bamrnthwar Mirra and Major P. Bardhan and was passed. 

Akti-Natiomal Bfkbcbeb 

"From the speeches made end the statements issued by the prominent Con¬ 
gress leaders the Hindu Mahaaabha apprehends that the Congress may accept 
some anti-democratic and anti-nations] agreement to placate the Muslima. The * 
Hindu Mahaaabha which it the only body to epesk on behalf of the Hindus warns 
the Government that, if any anch agreement it arrived at behind the back Of the 
Hindu Mahaaabha, it will be stoutly restated by every possible means.” 

Proposed by Prof. Detpanda and accorded by Pandit Vulalankar and Bai 
Bahadur Jtehr Chand Khan an, this was adopted unanimously. 

BruDmrr-Oo*TAcr-MovBM nrr 


"Resolved that the Hindu Maheaahha should launch n strong Hindn-Student- 
Oontact-Movement and should establish, sid, or actively support the Hindu 
Students’ movement. The Mahsssbba shonld form n Oommittee which should ace 
that the rights of Hindn stndento are not violated in any part of India.” 

Moved by A. K. Bajpai (U. P.), aeoonded by Nigam, and supported by 
Vaidyaraj W. K. Dam (Akola). 

Miokatiok Or Kazaks 

"The All-India Committee of the Hindo Mahaaabha vlewa with great oonoern 
the migration of several thousands of the Kazaks who are reported to have entered 
Kashmir with property looted from the adjoining territory. The Committee 
condemns the Government of India for maintaining them in India, and urge* 
upon them that they should assist the Kashmir Government in repatriating Ktxaks 
beck to their own territory." 

Proposed by V, O. bethpandt, end supported by Mr. Indra Prakath. 
Pakistan Bohbmb Ik Assam 

“This meeting of the All-India Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahaaabha 
is of the opinion that ■ deep-laid design to reduce the majority strength ol the. 
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Hindu# in Assam nnd convert it into a .Muslim majority province is being carried 
on systematically and effectively by colonising the province with Muslim emigrants 
from outside and that the organised aggression of these Muslim emigrants have 
been endangering the life and property of the Hindus in Assam, This meeting 
views with great apprehension the recent inauguration of the land devlopment 
scheme by the last Badailah ministry, which is really intended to abolish the 
“Line system” and to bring about the speedy realisation of the Muslim dream of 
“Pakistan” in the province of Assam. TniB meeting, therefore, warns the Assam 
Government that any attempt to modify or alter the “Line system” to the detri¬ 
ment of the intereet of the Hindus in ABBsm will be resisted by the Hindu 
Mabasabha at all costs and calls upon the Assam Government to desist from 
pursuing such ■ _ suicidal policy at a time when complete cohesion among all 
sections of people ia in their interest of fighting against the imminent foreign 
aggression.” 

Proposed by Mr. A. Lahiry and supported by Mr. P. Dewa, Mr. N. C. 
Chatterjee and Mr. Kali Ram Barman. 


The Tamilnad Hindu Mahasahha Conference 

Third Session—Coimbatore—20th. June 1942 

Presidential Address 

Presiding over the third session of the Provincial Hindu Mabasabha Confer¬ 
ence wbioh met at Coimbatore on the 30th Jnne 1942, Dr. B. 8. Monnje said : 

" We are meeting under most tragic and hnmiliating circumstances. It ia 
tragio. because there is a fundamental change in the attitude of the British Govern¬ 
ment towards Iudia and its future. We had not completely comprehended in all 
its implications the real inner meaning of the Secretary of State for India, Mr. 
Amary when he used to say that the further devolution of power from the British 
to Indian hands mnst be subject to two stipulations—one was due fulfilment of the 
obligations imposed on the British by their historic connection with India and the 
other was that the constitution should carry with it the acceptance of the prin¬ 
cipal elements in India’s national life. By natural intinct, aa it were, the Indian 
political opinion suspected, from the frequent repetitions of these two stipula¬ 
tions, progressive deterioration in the British sentiment towards India. 

Sib Btafford Cripps’ Mission 

11 Latterly as matters developed, the Indian political opinion frankly declared 
that it read into these stipulations, the desire of the British to take beck with one 
band what they profess to give with the other and their cynical acquiescence in 
the indefinite continuance of disagreement and consequently of the present regime 
in India. But the cat was notout of the bag until, being cornered by the not 
very complimentary expression of American opinions, Sir Stafford Cripps was 
sent to India with what are known as the War Cabinet's proposals. Bat the 
fundamental soul of the proposals which was carefully prepared aa a bait to 
the Congress to swallow was the freedom to the provinces not to accede to the 
Indian Union if they so desired. In Sts quite naked form, it meant the partition 
of India into several smaller sovereign States, that ia the Balknnisation of India, 
so that these several sovereign States may be kept constantly quarrelling among 
themselves, Bins providing a ready excuse to the Britishers to keep the Indian 
army and therefore the finance in their hands for ever. Having thus sown the 
seed of dissensions and civil war, Mr. Amary. turning round, takes somersault and 
openly says that 'the British system which we have developed in a homogeneous 
country la not necessarily the best suited to so complex a structure aa that of 
India.' 

“ The meaning of it all in plain words ia that the Oripps’ mission to India 
has assured the Muslims that the British Government as such is prepared to con¬ 
cede Pakistan to them if they want It and having done this, it has further strength¬ 
ened the mentality of antagonism in the Moslems towards the Hindus, because 
it is the Hindus who ire alone opposing Pakistan.” 
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Balkasibatio* or Ibdia 

Referring to Hr. C. Rajagopalackari'a proposals (or Hioda-MutHm unity, 
Dr. iloomj* said: 

“ our friend. Mr. Rsjsgopslschsri, It nod has been carrying on an iotaoilva 
and fanatical propaganda for influencing the Hindu* to oonoede Pakistan to the 
Muslima and thus agree to the partition of India. After Pakistan will follow, aa 
night follows the day, Bangistan, Hurntan, Ohriatianstan, and ao many other 
latana 1 like them. Ia it not Balkaniaation of India ? la it not dethroning and 
degrading India from the high pedeatal of a powerful and tea pec led nation to the 
Insignificant poaition of a mere conglomeration of prtnclpaliuea, feared and reapeo- 
ted by none and threatened and dominated by every powerful oauou 7 Who can 
aay that it ia not humiliating to the Hindus T When practically all the Mutsal- 
mans, whether io the Oougreea or io the Muslim League, or whether nationalists 
or eommonalitta, an apeaking with Ooe determined voicw in favour of Pakistan 
and partition of India into various sovereign ti tales, ia It not derogatory to the 
dignity end prestige of the Hindus tost one occupying the eminent position in the 
oommnnity like Mr. Rsjsgopslschsri should come out openly to support Pakistan 
and to preach against what ia practically held unanimously by the entire Hindu 
community in India aa an harbinger of wreck and ruin 7 Io fact, even hia son* 
porters admit that ‘Mr. Raiagopalachari enjoys hardly any anpport la the rest of 
India except among Muslims.' Practically all hia colleagues in the Congress, Inclu¬ 
ding Jfokfaa Gandhi, Pandit Jawoharlat Nthrm, Hr. Rajmdra Prasad and 
others, are strongly opposed to him though not equally determined to risk the 
displeasure of the Moslems by starting a counter-propaganda. The irony of tbs 
situation, however, is that Mr. Rajsgo p alach ari ia maintaining that hia only fault 
is that he ia emphasising what has been consistenly and continuously preached 
by Mahatma Gandhi ia the Congress sod outside In respect of Hindo-Mualim unity. 

Bbfaratb Natiom Tbiort 

“Here we aa outsiders, must clearly tee and analyse, aa oat*idem, 
as third persons, what baa been actually said by Mahatma Gandhi and what 
are iu clear implications. Mahatma Gandhi says, 'll the teat majority of the 
Muslima regard themselves aa a separate nation having nothing in common 
with Hindus and others, no power oo earth can compel them to think otherwise 
and if they want to partition on that basis, they most have the partition unless 
Hindus want to fight against such a division’. *Mr. Rajagopalachari baa been 
ignoring the most relevant and significant part of the last sentence, that Is, 'Unless 
Hindus want to fight against auch a division.' Mr. Rejagoiwiachari and a few 
Hindus of his way of thinking may not have the heart to fight for the integrity 
and solidarity of India, but - from the experience be haa been gaining in thia pro¬ 
paganda tour of hia, ha must admit that the Hindus are determined to 
fight to the last drop of their blood to maintain the traditional, religious and 
cultural solidarity of India and Indian Empire, that is, Sarvabhoumatva and 
Ekroahtriyatva of our Vedie prayers of the entire country, lying between the river 
Bindhn in the north end the sea iu the south. 

* Now I would like to drs! -with the whirlwind propaganda of Mr. Rajsgo* 
palschari in favour of the Pakistan of the Muslim League. Mr. Rsisgopslacbart 
believes that Japan will invade India and conquer it ana that the British Gov¬ 
ernment will not be able to pot np ao efficient and auroeoaful defence. Thus, he 
argues, if Japan succeeds and conquers India, the British Government will go 
and with it all faoj«s and plana of non-violence and non-oo-operation. Central 
and Provincial Legislatures and their Ministerships, National Government and 
Defence Minister and everything that they were negotiating for with 8ir Stafford 
Crippa. Io fact, he believes, that, if Japan snoceeds, India will be made a slave 
much more than we are at present. Be, therefore, wanta to fight Japan and defend 
India; but he haa not got confidence in him and In the Hindu community to which 
he belongs. He, therefore^ wants to combine with the Musaalmana. Mussalmana 
will not unite with him uuleaa their demand of Pakistan is accepted. Therefore, 
Mr. Bsjsogopalacbari readily accepts their demand of Pakistan and i> terribly 
annoyed with the Congress for having rejected hie proposals and. in Its pl*c®» 
accepted Babu Jagat tfarainial'i proposals for rejecting Pakistan. 

Tb> Ikvabioh Fbab 

“Now let os snsiyse his position and tee bow far belt right and where he is 
mug, Toe very first point that strikes me as peculiarly significant is why 
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Mr. Rajagopalachari, the Hindu, alone ehonld be so terribly unnerved at the 
prospective Japanese Invasion. Why ehonld Mr. Jinnah, the Mnssalraan, not be 
unnerved 1 On the other hand, he is perfectly calm, quiet and is maintaining 
his balance. If the danger is real, it should equally be a danger both to the 
Mussulman and to the Hindu, Because if, with the defeat and disappearance 
of the British the Independence will disappear, so also will be the case with 
Pakistan, I hen why ahould Mr. Jinnah, who in so keen ou Pakistan, remain so 
indifferent ? 

“Mr. Rajagopalaehari believes that, if the Madras Government had been in 
his hand, he would have raised a well organised militia throughout the Province. 
Baying is easy than actually doing U. Who wonld allow him to raise a militia f 
Is there a National militia id Bind, or in the Punjab or in Bengal where the 
respective provincial governments are in the hands of the peoples of the respec¬ 
tive Provinces T And, what is more, all the three Prime Ministers in these Pro¬ 
vinces are Moslems and they sIbo want Pakistan. It is. therefore, a mistake to 
suppose that, if Mr. Rajagopalaehari would be made the Prime Minister of 
Madras, he woutd raise a national militia all throughout the Province, even 
supposing that the Muslim friends of the Muslim League to whom he wants 
to concede Pakistan will be all co-operating with him. Where will he get the 
rifles and cartridges f Will the Viceroy allow him, even if there witi be a National 
Government in the Gentre in collusion with the Muslim League I The National 
Government will not be of the kind on which the Congress is insisting ; because 
Bir Stafford C'rtpps and the British War Cabinet bave set tbeir face against it 
with fanatio determination. 

India’s Defence Problem 

“Mr. Rajagopalaehari wants to defend India against the Japanese invasion. 
Bir Stafford Crippn says that 'tbit defence is a paramount duty ana responsibility 
of His Majesty’s Government,’ and that 'the defence will not be in Indisn hands 
even if all the parties want it.' If the defence is not entrusted to the National Govern¬ 
ment, even of that kind which Congress is insisting upon, then what part of the 
defence will be left to it and to Mr. Rajagopalaehari t What the Government wants 
from na is our money and labour. It does not want us to control and iguide 
our Defence System. 

“If such u the limited scope of Sir Stafford Cripp'a proposals regarding 
what he designates as the National Government, a high sounding but meaning¬ 
less name, then where ia the chance for Mr. rajagopalaehari to create a National 
militia and to defend India from Japanese invasion f This is all moon shine.” 

Proceeding, Dr. Moouje referred at length to the system of guerilla warfare 
and said that the Britishers were quite confident of themselves overwhelming and 
•mothering the invasion of India by the short Btatured Japanese by matching 
the big-bodied Patbana and the tall Punjabi Mussulmans against them. They 
needed no military help from the civilian population as did the Russians ana 
the Chinese. They only needed moral and military resources, that was, money, raw 
materials and labour which they expected the civil population of India should 
supply them profusely. If you could pray for the British victory whole day and 
night aa Mahatma Gandhi advised, it would be an additional merit Now the 
MuBsalman knows it all and therefore is calm, qniet and composed and baa not 
become panicky. 

Appeal to Hindus 

Dr. hfoonjt appealed to the Hindus not to become panicky. Even if they 
conceded Pakistan aa Mr. Rajagopalaehari advised them, they would not have 
Hindu-Muslim Unity. The only message, therefore, that be could give them was 
“Rally round the Hindu Mahasabha and ao aa it tells you to do. The Hindu 
Mahasabha ia your only saviour. Pay respect and reverence to Mahatma Gandhji, 
but listen only to the advice of the Hindu Mahnsabha.” 

I would respectfully tell Mr. Rajagopalaehari'’, Dr. Afoonje said, “that, in 
hit desire to bring about Hindu-Muslim Unity, however noble and worthy it 
may be, the way he has adopted to bring it about needlessly cause utmost ruiu 
possible to our Motherland and the U indue. I would impress upon him the 
clear and definite expression of opinion of no less a person than Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru who, in hia article in the Twentieth Century under the caption, 'Mr. Amery 
and the Bombay Conference’, says, ‘For the, British generally to agree to the 
demand for dissection of India will be, I maintain, an act of black treachery to 
India.’ Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru does not conceal the fact that, though he is horn 
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« Hindu tnd a Brahmin, hia whole culture la Fenian, that is, Ialamio ; atili he 
nya that the dimotion of India 'will be an act of black treachery if a Britisher 
woe to agree to it. What hare the Bindua to aay ? Have they not any religion 
and culture of their own and could not they be equally determined to save them 
from bang amothered by Pakistan, in apice of the (act that • Hindu, Ur. Raja- 
gopalacban, is vehemently and fanatically supporting it T” 


The Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Anaaal Seaaloa—DalU—let. February IMS 
Pbesidkhtul Adduss 

"The dangers of the hour must awaken the wisdom of all communities and 
interests, and ought to make ua believe that we should not allow future ambition 
to frustrate the programme of present safety", declared Ur. K. M. Huntki, 
presiding over the Akhand Hindustan Conference held at Delhi on the fat 
February 194 *. _ 

Ur. ifunski continued : "What then ia the way ? At present, any hope of 
permanent settlement of the claims of the Muslim ia wishful thinking. I am 
afraid, even the conditions which would enable the Nationalists and disroptionbu 
to come together with mutual confidence do not exist. Any effort to solve the 
political deadlook in the Congress provinces will also, I am afraid, meet with 
failure. Unless the Congress participates in a National Government, pledged to 
war first, I do not see any possibility of responsible governments in the Congress 
Provinces." Criticising the Pakistan demand, Ur. 4f nasAi observed : The defence of the 
integrity of the country against external aggression and internal disruption must 
rule out any possibility of there bong more than one Central Government in 
the country. But, in order to allay the fears of the Muslims, the Central Govern¬ 
ment can ne left with only those powers necessary and incidental to Defence, 
External Affairs end upholding of the constitution, and no power except of an 
advisory character to interfere with such activities of the Provincial Government* 
as do not bear upon those Central activities. The religious end cultural freedom 
of every subject, whether Hindu or Muslim, can be secured by giving statutory 
recognition to fundamental rights relating to freedom in religious and cultural 
matters.” But, proceeded Ur. Hint hi, another proposal was being whispered about as 
a possible alternative to disruption, and that was to give GO per cent re¬ 
presentation to the Muslim and 60 per cent to the Hindus and othere at the 
centre. "This fifty-fifty scheme ia the more sinister aspect of Pakistan*” Ur. 
Munshi asserted. 

Ur. Hunthi reviewed the changes in India since the last session of the con¬ 
ference. and pointed out that since the formation of the new Coalition Uloietry 
in Bengal, none of the provinces in India was governed by • ** petty whose objeot 
waa the disruption of India." 

Visualising post-war conditions, Mr. Month! said that after the war. Defence 
was bound to be Internationalised by being placed in the hands of an effeetiva 
World Federation. Tbia would mean that the Indian Army, in external matters, 
like other allied armies, would be under a Regional War Council, helping to main¬ 
tain international law and order. 

Ur. Uunshi adverted to "certain forme of non-co-operation in the pro¬ 
vince! where responsible government is etlll functioning ”, end said tbia created 
not only an anomaly, bnt produced an undesirable effect on Hindu-Muelim re¬ 
lations. The Congress members in tbe hind Assembly supported a War Uinie- 
try. In the Punjab, the Congress psrty studiously absented itself from the 
Assembly. In Bengal, it attended tbe Assembly on specific issues. Except in Bind, 
the Congress parties did not help or binder Governments. He urged that either 
tbe Congress parties in these provinces should be left to make their own coalition* 
and take charge of tbe Governments or be asked to get out and make room for 
those who could do to. Either of these two courses would have a very sobering 
influence. Ur. Munshi, proceeding, observed : 

" l*t ua drop oor timid, fugitive outlook on life. We are not slaves, nor 
are' we the down-trodden of the earth. Let na fix our gaze steadfastly on our p**l 
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which wu great and the future which is glorioua, and above all, live in the 
present aa men. No one can intimidate or enslave a race of 400 million men 
pledged to strenuous defiance of all adverse conditions. 

" The war opens to us a vista of immense possibilities. The war must end. 
A new international structure must arise on its ashes, which will end the era 
of greed and Inst for exploitation of men by men. 'The moral order, for which 
India stood and stands, is an over-arching reality of life, which defies onslaughts. 
We have not raised the toweT of onr ambition on the fonndatiou of other people’s 
enslavement and why should we fear ?" 

Concluding, Mr. Munalil said: “Hindustan was not born to die. It did nob 
live so long in order to be disrupted or destroyed. It would not have lived so 
far, had it not had a message to deliver. Let us, therefore, hold fast to its integrity, 
and to the culture which is its aplendoroua heritage. Let us resist all that 
seeks its destruction.” 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted the following resolution : 

“This Akand Bharat Conference believes in one indivisible united India, 
and strongly condemns the Pakistan scheme which aims at the vivisection of India 
and declares unequivocally that such like anti-national and communal schemes 
will not be accepted under any circumstances. This Conference Btrongly appeals 
to the various communities that they should raise their united voice against the 
Pakistan scheme. 

“ This Conference is of opinion that in the future National Government of 
India, the religious freedom of all communities should be equally safeguarded and 
just treatment accorded to all, irrespective of race or religion.” 

The Conference was addressed among others by Sir Ookul Chand Narang, 
Mahaths Krishna. Lala Deahbandhu Gupta, Sardar Raghbir Singh and Prof. 
Jndra, Chairman of the Reception Committee. 

The speakers declared that they could not tolerate division of India, and 
would sacrifice everything for safeguarding a united India, and, if Swaraj was to be 
won, that would be wou for Indians and for India, and no division like States, 
British India, or for Barijans, Hindus or Muslims, could be accepted. 


The Sikh Polity 

The Sikh All Parties Committee 

Griffs’ Proposals Rejected 

The Sikh All-Parties Committee in a representation to Sir Stafford Cripps 
on the 8rd. April 194a declared that the proposals are unacceptable to them because: 
•instead of maintaining and strengthening the integrity of Indi* specific provimmi 
has been made of separation of provinces and constitution of Pakistan and (2) the 
cause of Sikh community has been lamentably betrayed- ■ 

Fought for England 

Ever since the British advent our community has fought for England in every 
battlefield of the empire; and this is our reward, that our position m the Piui]ab 
which England promised to hold in trust, and in which we occupied a predominant 

PO * lU Why ! Bhould a'^ovin^'tifaTfkila to secure I majority of ite legislature in 
which a religious community enjora statutory majority, be allowed to hold a 


nlebisclte"amTbe given the benefit of a bare' majority'? In fairness this right 
uiould have been conceded to communities who are in permanent minority in the 

1®*“* Further why should not the population of any area opposed to separation 
he given the right to record its verdict and to form an autonomous unit? 

* We are sure you know that Punjab proper extended upto the banks of Jhelum 
excluding Jhang and Multan districts, and trans-Jhelum area was added by con- 
ou«t of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and retained by the British for administrative 
convenience. It would be altogether unjust to allow extraneous trans-Jhehun 
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popuUUon which only accidentally came into the provinoe to dominate the future 
of the Punjab proper. 

Punjab Population 


We give below the figure* which abundantly prow oar contention :— 

From boundary of Delhi to banks of Bari river the population is divided na 
follows:— 

Muslims ■ wee 45.0fi.000 

Sikhs and other non-Muelime ••• ... 70,46,000 

From Delhi boundary to the banks of Jhelum river excluding Multan and 
Jhang districts 

Muslims ... ... ... 82,88,000 

Sikhs and other non-Mnslims ... ... *<3,18,000 

To this may be added the population of Sikh Btatee of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, 
Kapurthala and raridkot, which ia a)<out 26 lakhs. Of tbU the Maslime constitute 
barely *0 per oent and this reduces the ratio of Muelim population still further. 

We do not wish to labour the point any more. We have lost all hope of 
receiving any consideration. We shall resist however by all possible meant serra¬ 
tion of the Punjab from All-India Union. We shall never permit our motherland 
to be at the mercy of those who disown it.” 


Central Akali Dal's Statement 

Cupps’ Proposals Apti-Natioxai. 

Bardar Kkarak Singh, president of the Central Akali Hal, In a statement issued 
from Lahore on the let. April 1842, said that the proposals of the War Cabinet not only 
concede to all intents aod purposes the separatists' demand for partition of India but 
actually encourage the idem of separatism by holding out a hope to every religious com¬ 
munity that wherever they are even in a bare majority, Muslima can form a 
separate communal sovereign Bute. At present this idea of separatism has only 
a frail hold on soma sections of the Muslim community but onee thie principle 
is agreed to be conceded, It is bound to spread throughout India end then, not 
to epeak of one Pakistan, as many Pakistani may be established ea there era 
provinces or states in which any religious community is in majority. The 
acceptance of these proposals will, therefore, mean the complete frustration of 
the netional movement in indie. 

Thie scheme, adds Bardar Kharak Sinyh, le so anti-nstiona] that it eoold 
never be acceptable to the natiooellst-minded Bikhe but it becomes all the more 
obnoxious end totally unacceptable ea it doee not provide for an effective safe¬ 
guard of the righte of the Bikha. 


Communal Pact in the Punjab 

Premier Bxplaina Terms 

The terms of the Pact which bee been arrived at between Bardar Baldtv 
Bingk, leader of the United Punjab Party end Bir Bikandar Htat Khan, were 
announced by the Premier at a press conference held at Lahore on the 16th. 
June 1941. 

The terms, which are embodied hi a letter addressed by Bir 8ikandar Heyat 
Khan to Bardar Balder Bingh, relate to facilities for Jhatka, teaching of Gur- 
mnkhi, legislation regarding religions matters, service under the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment and Bikh representation at the Centre. The terms are eo formed as to 
apply equally to all ooromuuitiea in the Punjab. 

Dbtailh op tbb Pact 

In connection with the qnestion of Jhatka, Bir Bikandar Hyat Khan pro¬ 
poses, with the approval of the Cabinet, to issue instruction that in Government 
institutions where eeparate kitchens exist or can be provided for Muslims. Hindus 
and Bikhs, and where fecilitiee exist for obtaining meat, every community 
should be free to cook and use meat slaughtered according to their own rite*, 
subject only to such restriction M may be neceeiary to avoid Injury to the 
feelings of the other communities. 
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As regards the teaching of Gnrmokhi m second language in schools, Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan says that it will not be possible to give effect to this snggee- 
tion forthwith, but he agrees that there should be no objection in adopting and 
giving effeot to it as soon as may be possible. Any formula in this connection 
will, of course, apply to communities alike. 

As for legislation relating to religious matters, 8ir Sikandar Hyat Khan has 
agreed to set up a convention that in matters, which exclusively concern a parti¬ 
cular community, that community alone should have the right to decide if the 
matter, when it comes before the HonBe, should be proceeded with or not. It 
can be left to the members of that community to take a decision at all stages 
of such legislation. 

As regards recruitment to the Services, 8ir Sikandar Eyat Khan states 
that the Government has already fixed the proportion for various commu¬ 
nities, including the Sikhs, who have been allotted ten per cent share. It ia 
the duty of every Minister to see that no departure from thia formula is counte¬ 
nanced. 

As for Sikh representation at the Centre, the Premier has assured Sardar 
Balder Singh that if and when an expansion or change in the present Execu¬ 
tive Council is contemplated, the Sikh claim will, aa hitherto, nave hie full 
sympathy and support. He shall also be glad to support the Sikh claim for due 
•hare in the Central Services. 

Premier's Undertaking 

Releasing the terms of the Pact for publication. Sir Sikandar Eyat Khau 
made statement welcoming and cordially reciprocating the gesture of goodwill 
made by Sadar Baldev Singh and endorsing bis appeal for mutual understand¬ 
ing between the various communities. On behalf of his colleagues and himself, 
he gave a solemn assurance that the Government would not only welcome co¬ 
operation from all classes and parties in thia behalf, but was determined to give 
a lead by not conntenaDcing any controversial measure, either in the Legislature 
or outside, for the duration of the war. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan recalled that, at the very outset of the war, he 
suggested the formation of All-Party Governments in all Provinces and offered 
to form one in Punjab. Unfortunately, the proposal did not commend itself to 
the major Indian political parties. “ So far as I am concerned ”, said Sir Sikan¬ 
dar Hyat Kban, " I still welcome the co-operation of all groups in the Assembly, 
and. at any rate, we can still do a great deal by co-operating at least, in matters 
of common concern and Interest, for instance, civil defence, internal security, 
creating a sense of confidence and security among the masses and checking 
and contradicting false and exaggerated report and rumours.” 

Plea for an All-Punjab front 

Sir 6ikandar Hyat Khan appealed to all his Punjab fellow-citixena to follow 
the landable lead given by Sardar Baldev Singh and said: " It ia the duty of all 
patriotic eitixens to help the Government by lending their unstinted support to 
all measures devised for securing and maintaining public peace and for the pro¬ 
tection of life, property and honour of the people. It is the Government, which is 
primarily responsible for the safety and security of the person and property of 
the eitixens and it has made adequate arrangements for the purpose. Voluntary 
help from those who have hitherto kept aloof, for one reason or other, will, how¬ 
ever. add to the efficiency and efficaoy of these measures, and is earnestly solicited. 
I beg of all parties, classes ana communities to shed their suspicion and sink 
their differences. This is no time for political or communal controversies and 
rivalries. Let us unite and establish so All-Punjab front in the service of our 
country and our Province, and demonstrate to the world what a united Punjab 
can do to save humanity and its cherished ideals of freedom, justice and equality, 
from the evil forces of Fascist lust and aggression.” 

Elucidating his reference to controversial measures, the Premier said that it 
was primarily meant to apply to economio legislation. Any amendments, however, 
which might be necessary to the efficaoy of the Aot already passed or to stop 
any loophole fonnd as a result of judicial decision or othewiee would not be ban¬ 
ned, He emphasised that the intention was that no further controversial legis¬ 
lation would be sponsored by the Government. 

Govt, not concerned -with Political Controversies 

In reply to another question, the Premier made it dear that the Govern- 
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ment U inch waa not concerned with political controvenie*. and waa not identified 
either with Fakiitan or anti-Pakistan. Bo far aa fair and bonafid* political props, 
node was concerned, everybody had the freedom to carry it on with due regard 
to law and order. If a conference in favonr of Pakistan or against Pakistan 
were convened and addressed without any risk or danger to the peace of the 
province, there could be no objection to it, bat if there was risk of breaking of 
of heads, it most be averted. .... 

Amplifying his reference to Jhatka, the Premier said that this was steady a 
restricted application of the resolution unanimously passed in 1937 by the United 
Conference on which ell commnnitiee were represented. Title did not, however, 
give anybody the right to slaughter an animal in a Government institution. 

Among those present et the Conference were Sardar Baldev Singh, Sir 
Chhotu Ram. Revenue Minister, and Malik Khitar Bgat Khan Tiwana, Minister 
for Public Works. 

Sikh Leader’s Statement 


Sardar Bailee Singh, in a statement to the press, says that in view of the 
assurance given by the Premier and in view of the vital necessity of preserving 
the internal peace of the Province end feeing the imminent danger of external 
aggression, no feels it his duty to appeal to all communities, and particularly the 
Sikhs, to oo-operaia with the Punjab Government et this critical juncture in 
establishing communal harmony, ao that the peace of the Province may be second 
and a united front be created for winning the war. As an earnest of the keen 
damn to create e united front, he offers his own and his coileagnea* whole-hearted 
■support and co-operation to the Premier end hia Government in all that he may 
undertake in achieving this object. 


The All India Nationalist League 

Working Committee—DeIhi—26th. February 1942 

Resolutions 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League met at Windsor 
Place, Delhi, on the Seth. February 1941 under the Preaidentahip of Mr. Jamnadai 
Mehta, h. u a. (Central). At the outset. Rao Baja Dr. Bhpam Behari Mirra, in 
view of recent developments, withdrew hia resolution circulated in the last 
meeting held in October 1941, pertaining to the formation of a committee for 
framing the Indian Constitution. 

The Working Committee discussed Mr. Jinnak’t latest statement on Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek's farewell message to the Indian people and hia criticism of the 
non-Party Conference resolution. After a prolonged discussion, the following 
resolutions were adopted. 

The invitation from the Maharashtra through Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar to bold 
the second annual session of the All-India Nationalist League at Poona, waa accept¬ 
ed and the Working Committee fixed July 31, Auguat I, end 2, 1942, ea the dates 
for holding the second annual session of the League et Poona on this oocaslon of 
Lokamanaya Tilak’a Anniversary aa the League is meant to represent the Tllak 
School of thought in advocating the principle of “Responsive Co-operation" in 
Indian politics. 

Those present included Hr. Akhil Chandra Datla, Ur. Lalchand Kavalrai, 
Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, B. B. Mehr Chand Khanna, Rao Raja Dr. Shyam Behan 
Mirra, Kuntoar Oanganand Sinha, R. B. Kunwar Guru Narain, Mr. CAatid Karan 
Barda, Mr. R. D. Jain and Mr, 0 ana pat Rai. The Committee concluded its 
session late in the evening. 

MtiBLm Lbaqub Criticised 

The Working Committee of the All-Indie Nationalut League regrets that at 
the recent meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
held in Delhi, assertions were made and decisions taken which must be characteri¬ 
sed aa untrue in fact and unsonnd in principle. They can only lead to the post¬ 
ponement of the day of India’* freedom ana therefore of Muslim freedom. 
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The Committee rejects the insinuation made in the Muslim League resolution 
that the demand for the formation of a National Government for India during 
the war, is inspired by anything bnt the highest motive of patriotism in the interest 
of the people of India including Muslims. The Committee cannot accept the claim 
of the Muslim League that it represents the Muslims of India as a whole. 

This is clear from the fact that in four provinces of India oat of eleven, viz. 
Bind, Panjab, Bengal and OriBsa, the Muslim League’s ‘theory of two nations' in 
India is repudiated by the existence and functioning of Coalition Governments 
which consist of Hindus, Muslims and other communities; that in the N. W. 
Frontier Province where the Muslims form the largest majority the Muslim League 
has failed and is incapable of forming b government pledged to the doctrine of 
Pakistan \ and that in the remaining provinces, there exists a strong volume of 
Muslim opinion organised to resist that reactionary doctrine. 

In the opinion of this Committee, therefore, the formation of a National 
Government represents the highest common agreement of Indian opinion on the 
best method of solving the political deadlock in the country, and strongly urges 
upon the British Government to give effect to it forthwith. 

The Committee welcomes the Farewell Message given to this country by 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, and thanks him for exhorting the British Government 
to expedite the transfer of real political power. The Committee farther considers 
Mr. Jinnah's criticism of the Marshal’s message as detrimental to the best interest 
of India and a deplorable lapse from good taste. 

Chiaso’b Visit to India 

(a) The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League records its 
appreciation of the visit of Generalissimo and Madam Chiang Kai-shek to this 
country as heralding a new link between India and China which are already con¬ 
nected by ties of culture and civilisation from ancient times and assures the people 
of China of India's whole-hearted support in all possible manner in their heroic 
resistance to the Imperialist greed of Japanese aggression, and wishes that China 
will emerge triumphant from the struggle. 

(b) The League cannot help deploring the omission of the Government of 
India in not bringing about an interview between the distinguished vieitore and 
Mr. V. D, Savarkar, the President of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Working Committee—Delhi—6th. April 1942 

Crlpps' proposals Unacceptable 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, held at Delhi 
on the 6th. April 1942, after a discussion lasting eight hours on the Cripps ’ 
proposals, adopted a memorandum to be presented to Sir Stafford Cripps. 

The Committee welcome the unequivocal declaration made regarding the 
future status of India. It embodies all the essentials of a free and independent 
country with the option of remaining a member and an equal partner with the 
other members of the British commonwealth of nations. 

The committee, however, strongly object to the description of the future 
Indian State as a new Indian Union. India is not a nnion but single territorial 
unit with a uniform historical and cultural background. In framing the future 
constitution of India that fact of national unity should be the 'only basis, that 
unity is a reality to start with and not as aspiration to be achieved .hereafter if 
possible. 

Dealing with the right of provinces to join the Indian Union the Committee 
say that the various provinces are assumed to be natural territorial units entitled 

to the right of self-determination but India as a whole is denied each right in 

advance and as a matter of fact the British War Cabinet is trying to impose on 

this country its own views on the question of Indian unity. Indian disunity is the 

starting point in this proviso when quite contrary 1 b the fact. - India as whole is 
not allowed to self-determine but it is left to the administrative provinces to decide 
whether they are part or parcel of India or not, and they are openly encouraged to 
believe that they have only to say no and they will be free to remain outside the 
Indian Union. 

This is a travesty of Indian self-determination and has given rue to profound 
misgiving in the minds of the Indian nationalists regarding the bona fides of the 
British War Cabinet in making sueh an offer to this country. 

The vaunted principle of self-determination is, therefore, a perfect make- 
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beliaTA and the scheme atanda oat H an Ill-concealed attempt to pander to commu¬ 
nal and religion* intolerance at the expenae o! the unity of India. 

The Committee declare that the new propossti are the aame for all practical 
purpose* aa the dedaratioo of August, 1940. Their camotiflaging under the mask 
q ft aeif-detenninadoo ia eo banaparent that no natiooaliat will be taken In. They 
rive a wholly false imposition of being baaed on the principle of aell-dr tens in alien 
and virtually concede the fantaatio doctrine of ‘Pakistan 1 , which under no eircuma- 
tance will thie country be prepared to tolerate. 

Tbe Comm litre emphasis* the one el&ring orniwoo, u a, the tail ore to pro rids 
for the people of the Indian Btatra in the echeme of eelf-gnveniment and aiam 
that it has the dubious merit of turning administrative divisions in India into 
independent provinrea on the one band and of planning down on the other, 120 
million tstetee people for all time fo'o a position not far removed from slavery. 
The All-India Nationalist League regrets that the echeme aa it atanda today, 
ia unacceptable. 

Aa for a Defence control the committee so incest that the principle of an 
Indian being in charge of the Defence portfolio must be accepted without man> 
boo and aa a matter of principle it realise* that the allied front in this war is 
one and anited and once oar national sentiment ia respected by vesting the 
Defence portfolio in an Indian, tbe country would be pr epared during the currency 
of the war to agree that tbe actual control may remain in the hands of hn 
Majesty's Government, if simultaneously a repre s en tative of the Indian Government 
ia to ait on the imperial War Cabinet aa a full member. 


Madras Backward Classes 9 Conference 

Foertk Beetles Madras flat Janary 1B4B 
CBAixuag’a Aoonaa 

The fourth aessioo of the Madras Backward Classes* Conference wss held at 
Madras on tba ttaL Jaaaary IMt at the Victoria PubUu Hall with Bir A. P. Patro 
in the chair. A larga gathering was present on the oecaaioo. 

Sir A. P. Patro aaid that the foremoat duty of every Indian to-day was to 
co-operate fully with the Allied powers in the light agaiott Nazism and to help 
in defending India against aggressor*. Japan was bound to go down in the and 
with hw Axis partners. He urged the people not to believe false rumour* 
■praul by foolish people. Everything possible wsa being done to defend India, 
ana bo would affirm Ibai tho defend trrtngcmraU ben wen aoood* 

the In ? Uo political tangle, Bir A-P.Paim aaid there was “no Irrecon¬ 
cilable difference between India sod Britain after the declaration of August 1W0." 
lire present was not the occasion to bargain with Britain, engaged as the *»• 
in a life and death struggle. India wanted proof of goodwill au«i Great Britain bad 
* lr ** d I the people of tbe goal of Indra. The defenoe of India ought 

to be India a first concern now. After the war, India might become freer and 
attain foil Bwarsj. Swaraj was not a thing to be conferred by another country; 
it must be worked out and established by the people themselves. ‘Die present 
times required unity end mutual co-operation to defeat the enemy end establish 
freedom lor all suffering nations. Continuing. Bir A. P. Patio aaid that the 
backward classes should not quarrel with other communities. Bat they should 
2. !!!* “? , C“**» «J®»onal and racial spirit were greet obstacle* 

°wi fo India and wisdom lay is combating tbeae. The 

backward communities bad a valuable contribution to make In the war by rirtp* 
SL T' .u" 7 *™ d,U(>n> •»«* their technical akili. They should have, he eaid, 
frits of'vlctorv recrnlln,ent *0 the various branches in tbe army, aa well ea in the 

wid« 8 niLd atw i Pltro , t 1 h * n emphasised the need for removing Illiterate through 
?* *1*™mu*? education and adult education, and in tbjl 
Sn^tinn .1 “ nnb « r * of backward cIbsms should be gfreo all poaiible 

5“l*« ate.Tha^Jpf W !Z lM «pB"utooB. scholarships, meals for poor 
tton oft h^dic™l^^ni° r J"*?, UT ? ?**[, "eontlfucUon work, Ineludlog prono- 
on on Aaoaicralts and email Industrie*, wee very urgent. Attention should be 
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paid to the amelioration of the lot of the echednled classes. It waa a pity that 
nothing effective had yet heen done for them. He wondered if the Hindu Maha 
Babha included within the scope of its work this section of the Hindus. In hie 
view, there waa no need for “ the mockery of a Hindu Maha Babha seeing that 
"the great Indian National Congress represented Indian feelings and sentiments ” 
and waa 11 a national organisation as far aa it goes, and the only accredited orga¬ 
nisation for India.” The Muslim League spoke for the Muslims. 

Power must and would come, the speaker proceeded, when the people were 
nnited. If all of them came together on a basis of social justice and equality, 
Britain could no longer withhold Swaraj from Indiana. India might have a 
national government or a coalition government; but that would be unreal, so 
long as the bulk of the population comprising the Backward Class were neglected. 
The members of these communities should organise themselves, learn to rely on 
themselves, keep away from all political parties, and take a leaf from the Cong¬ 
ress in the matter of organisation. The task before them was great. The power 
of the dominant classes and of the British Bureaucracy and racial pride must 
disappear; a new synthesis must be effected. Quoting Qandhiji, Sir A. P. Patro 
said that the message of '‘Back to Village” must be spread and implemented 
with all the force and vigour possible. 

Resolutions 

The Conference then adopted a number of resolutions. An expression of 
loyalty to Hia Majesty the King-Emperor and support to His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment was conveyed through the first resolution. The next resolution was one of 
condolence touching the death of Rao Bahadur if. 8. Nagappa, sculptor. 

On Ute motion of Mr, 8. Daivatikhamani, the Conference adopted a resolu¬ 
tion requesting the Government to give consideration to the demands put forward from 
time to time by the Conference. 

Mr. V. if. Ohatikaekalam moved a resolution that the communal G. O. 
should be modified in view of the change in the conditions since it was first 
tdopted. The resolution was adopted. 

Other resolutions passed by the Conference related to restoration and ex¬ 
tension of fee oonceaBiona and other facilities for the educational advancement of 
the members of the backward desses; granting separate representation in the ser¬ 
vices to members of the communities. 

The last resolution requested toe Government to at ones devise measures 
for the relief of weavers through supplies at reasonable prices of yarn, through 
improved market facilities and through other measures for providing them 
employment. 

Mr. ftamastcami Naicker, addressing the gathering, eaid that the members 
of the Backward Classes should, as a first step to their social advance, shed caste 
and other distinctions in their own ranks and learu to stand united. They should 
promote Inter-dining and inter-marriage with one another and get rid of all super¬ 
stitious and out-of-date beliefs which retarded progress. 

Mr. Rangiah Naidu said that much of their social, educational and economic 
backwardness was traceable to the country’s political subjection. Be appealed to 
them to unite in working for India’s liberation. 

In bringing the proceedings to a close, Sir A. F. Patro said that to reform 
themselves would be toe surest means of reforming the whole society. '*• Do justice 
to those below you before you claim justice from those above'*’—this, he said, 
should be their guiding principle With a vote of thanks the Conference terminated. 


The A. I. Depressed Classes’ Conference 

Blghth Session—Meerut—1st February 1048 
Presidential Address 

"We stand for the country’s independence, but at the same time we stand 
for our own freedom ; we staDd to end our social, religious and economio exploita¬ 
tion, and stand for equslity in Hindu society”, observed Mr. Jagiwan Patti ex- 
Parliamentary Secretary, and Secretary, Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, 
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presiding over the eighth Motion of the All-India Depressed Classes' Oonferenoe 
held at Meerut on the let February 1941 

Mr. Jagiwan Ram regretted the adamant attitude of the Briliih Government, 
which teemed to be in no mood to come to lerme with the real representatives of 
the people. He amid that the Oongreee had again extended n friendly hand to the 
Government, and it was to be eeen how the Government responded. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jagiwan Bam expreaaed the opinion that the minority com- 
mnniliee bad loal confidence in the major community, and it waa for the major 
community to reatore that confidence. Therefore, the reeponaibllity for aolviog 
the communal tangle fell on the majority community to a very great extent. 
“As for ourselves, the mem here of the Scheduled Ossies, we aaeure our country* 
men that our community will never etand in the way of a communal aettlement 
by advancing unreasonable and unjnet demand*", he added. 

Mr. Jagiwan Ram deprecated the attitude of the Caate Hindoa towards the 
Scheduled Coatee, in not allowing the members of the Scheduled Castes to eeoure 
re p rese n tation on elective bodies even proportionate to their numerical strength. 
Therefore, the members of the Scheduled Caste* legitimately and justifiably de¬ 
manded statutory provision for their proportionate representation in all elective 
bodies of the country aa well ea in Government and oemi-Qoverumeat services 
in the future eonaUintioo of the country. 

Mr, Jagiwam Ram regretted the non-inclusion of a member of the Scheduled 
Cute in the expanded Viceroy’a Connell, and said that the only reply which 
could be given to ench an inanlt wu to withdrew the Scheduled Cm tea representa¬ 
tive from the War Advisory Council and such other bodies. 


The All India Kisan Conference 

Sixth Ssasfoa—BIbtn (Patna)—90th May 1941 
PaESLDKXTlAt ADDKB90 

" There is no longer any question of helping Britain^ war. It has now be¬ 
come the bonnden duty of every lodiao to defend hie Motherland against Japanese 
aggression and to secure ail possible help from England! America, China and 
Russia in organising armed resistance against the enemy". Tboe observed Mr. 
Indulal Yagnik, presiding over the sixth session of the All-India Kisan Confer¬ 
ence, which commenced at Bihta. about 18 miles from Patna, on lbs Both May 
1949. Mr, Yagmk added: " Let ua realise the troth that no nation can secure or 
retain the priceless heritage of freedom that ia not prepared to defend ilaelf success¬ 
fully on the battlefield * Thera might be amongst na ", be continued, * a few, 
wbo may be believing that Japan'b desire ia to liberate ns. Let them take to 
heart Japan's gbaiily record in China. Korea, Formosa, and other colonies that 
it hit conqnercdT Ja|>an is no philanthropist. Its one aim ie to exploit and 
enslave India. The most narrow-minded patriot must therefore prepare to give a 
fitting answer to the challenge of the invader.” 

Tea War Effort 

Explaining the attitude of the Kisan Council towards the war, Mr. Yagnik 
■aid : “ Hitler's attack on Russia in July last year and then Japan's declaration 
of war against Britain and America introduced new elements in the national and 
international eitnstion. Russia, China, England and America are now allied 
together in a total war for the final destruction of the Axis Powers. While each 
of the Allied States in naturally inspired by the instinct of self-preservation, there 
is no doubt that they together represent principles of liberty and democracy in 
sharp contrast to the ruthless barbarism pleached and practised by the Fascist 
Powers. Moreover, we of the Kiean Babbs, could not but identify ourselves 
wholeheartedly with the Soviet Union. We instinctively feel Unlay that our hope* 
and Mpirations and those of the toiling millions of the world, wonld receive a 
great setback if the Soviet light was extinguished from the (arises of the earth. 

Mr. Yagnik continued, '* It ie gratifying to note that these thoughts snd 
feelings are shared by moat parties end leaders of the country. Leaders like 
Bandit Jawaharlal Rthru agree even to-day with most (Socialist, Labour sod 
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Risen workers in proclaiming their sympathy with the indivisible front of the 
United Allies and wishing a shattering defeat for the Axis Powers. We are ail, 
of coarse, not unmindful of Britain’s past misdeeds and niggardliness towards 
India. But these things Bhould not be allowed to cloud our estimates of Indian 
freedom in the context of world conditions. It is these considerations shared by 
an overwhelming majority of the people of India that induced the Central Risen 
Council in February last to revise its negative attitude towards war and exhorting 
the Eisans of India to align themselves on the Bide of Bassia, China and the Allied 
progressive forces of the world. 

Rajagopalachari'b Foresight 

Mr. Yagnik asserted that for a total war to be fonght on a national scale a 
National Government was essential and referred in this connection to the Crippa’ 
Mission, which, he. said, made it clear that the British Government was deter¬ 
mined to act within the framework of the August Declaration. It alao revealed 
the points of difference between the political parties: also that the “ Congress 
demand for Cabinet responsibility st the Centre was unacceptable to the Muslim 
League.*’ He added:*'Mr. Rajagopalachan quickly diagnosed the cancer that 
waa eating into the body politic of India and boldly came out with a remedy to 
forge national unity and establish a National Government in the country.” 

“The unity of India.'* Mr. Yagnik went on to Bay “ must surely rest not 
on mere geographical basis, bnt on the unity of heart and head of its people. We 
all passionately desire that alt classes and communities should live together In 
voluntary and amicable partnership as members of an undivided family. But how 
■hall we achieve onr purpose by denying to any the right to partition the family 
state if they are determined to do so ” ? 

Criticising the principle of non-violent non-co-operation of the-Congress. 
Mr. Yagnik said : “ However grand and impressive the method might sound in our 
ears, it will prove nothing short of an invitation to the aggressor to walk into the 
country, take possession of it and do what he liked with it. And the Japanese 
Fascists are shrewd enough to exploit this method for their own nefarious and 
predatory ends.” 

“ The people of India and particularly the peasantry ”, he declared, u must 
unequivocally repudiate this idealistic, but utterly futile doctrine which has proved 
completely inadequate to dislodge the British power from India daring the last 
20 years.'* Referring to the suggestion that British and Allied Forces ehonld be with¬ 
drawn from India at the present critical moment, Mr. Yagnik observed that this 
would not only amount to an invitation to Japan, bnt wonld bring about a coun¬ 
trywide anarchy. In this connection he referred to the Hnr menace and observed, 
* People, who tacitly support the loose talk of welcoming anarchy and the with¬ 
drawal of armed forces would be brought to reason at the firat sign of real danger 
to their interest." 

'* Raise Trained Soldiers ” 

Mr. Yagnik pleaded for vigorous war effort and propaganda and urged tho 
Government to raise at least five million trained soldiers by the end of this 
year. He said *' Let not the want of up-to-date arms present an insuperable barrier. 
Fighting unite can be trained and equipped even with spades and crowbars ” and 
asked " If the Viceroy exhorts the people to fight the Japs even with their bare 
will, why should his Government wait for an increased production of firearms to 
extend military and civil defence training to millions in the land f He called 

upon the kiaans to organise themselves on an anti-Faseist Front, which ehonld be 

oroated in every village and be broad-based and inolude only genuine anti-Fascists. 
He wanted the districts like circles or talukas. to be equipped with strong sabbss 
and committees to protect Kisana’ rights and interest iu these areaB and suggested 
a ten point programme for uniting various elements in the District Peoples' Defence 
Committees, comprising " fight against Fascism"; commuual unity; relief to 
kisans; unification and training of volunteers; demand for arms and home guard * 
provision of food to people; grow more food campaign ; preservation of peace and 
Order ; and formation of National Government.” 

The kisans were the real inheritors and masters of the land, the natural 

guardians of its frontiers, and contributed the greatest man-power to the fighting 

Foroea of the State, conoluded Mr. Yagnik. He wanted the kisans to carry out 
their mental and moral rearmament and urged the Government to help them to 
do this by relieving them of pressing burdens, suoh as indebtedness, eviction from 
their lands, and other grievances. 
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Resolutions— Goodwill Mission 

The Conference adopted • resolution, moved from the chair, welcoming the 
attempts made by the Friende of the Soviet Union to aend a Goodwill Minton to 
Baeaia and China. The resolution tuned the Government to give every facility to 
such an attempt and hoped that it would strengthen the hands of friendship and 
aolidarity between the peoples of India, Russia and China. 

Naofub Resolution Ratified 

The Conferenoe also ratified the Nagpur Resolution of the Central Kisan 
Council supporting war against the Axis and demanding a National Government 
for tbe effective prosecution of ouch war. 

'While tbe official resolution, endorsing ths Nagpur resolution, was being moved 
the business of the Conference had to be suspended for a faw minutes owing to a 
disturbance created by a section of the audience demanding rejection of the Nagpur 
Resolution. This section of the crowd, however, was cordoned off by the kisan 
volunteers and was conducted outside tbs panda). 

The resolution was moved by Mr. N. O. Ranga, u. L. A. (Central), and 
seconded by Mr. BomUm if tiJchtr j m . 

Release of Kibas Fatso it aas 

Another resolution was adopted "viewing with alarm that while the Japanese 
invasion is daily growing into an imminent danger, the bureaucratic Government 
do not show any raaliaation of tha needs of the boor or that of changing the policy 
for a really popular one ao as to Inspire confidence in the people and strengthen 
resistance against the Japanese invaders." 

"Civil liberties have not yet been restored", added tbe resolution, “nor have 
the Kisan workers, • laden is and other political workers been released aa yet. Thus 
while Chittagong ia being bombed by the Japs, tbe Government refuse to release 
tbe Chittagong Raid Case prisoners and their fellow politicals. 

“In Manipur which ia directly menaced by the Jap aggression and ia directly 
facing war danger, Dirmeat Simgk, the only mass leader of Manipnr who la capable 
of ronsiog tbe people of Manipur to active resistance to Jap aggress too, ia not yet 
released. 

"The All-India Kisan Babbs ia more particularly pained to tee". continues 
the resolution, “that while the Kisan Babbs and its workers have, at the Nagpur 
meeting of the Central Kisan Council given a new lead in organising people’s 
opinion against Fascism and Faacist aggression, the Kiean prisoners convicted and 
aecnrity prisoners or “restrictees” are still denied liberty to propagate their 
views and Kisan meetings, rallies, demonstrations, eteu, in provinces like Bengal 
and Assam, which are directly menaced by the Jspeneae, cannot be held without 
the permission of the authorities and organisers of such rallies are arrested 
on mere technical trivialities as evidenced at Khulna, Jeasore and Midnapore’’. 

Protesting against such "repressive policy pnrsned by tbe Government at this 
critical bonr” the resolution nrges upon the Government to release all the politi¬ 
cal prisoners. Stale prisoners and detenoa unconditionally and lift the ban on those 
wbo are interned or placed under restriction, to give op the policy of arresting 
anti-Faaciit persons and withdraw cases against such workers. 

Second Day—Blbta (Patna)—gist May 194* 

Evacuation or crvnxtaa 

The Conference resumed ita Bitting for the second day on the Hat. May 1941 
and passed the following resolutions j— 

A resolution adopted by the Conference on the evacuation policy of tha 
Government states: “Tbe All-India Kisan Babha recognisea that as the threat of 

invasion is growing Imminent to India, particularly to East India, and the coastal 

areas of India, it might be necessary in some places and onder ocTtain circums- 
tanoa to evacuate civil population for military purposes aa also to aak tha civil 
population • to deny 1 * themselves each meant of existence and conveyance like boats, 
cycles, carta and foodatuff, etc., which might fall into enemy hands and injure the 
national defence against the invaders. 

, All-India Kisan Babbs, in acknowledging the need of such evacuation 
and denis), maintains that these should In all esses be planned in advance and 
baaed oo popular principles ao aa not to hit tbe people or their defenoe efforts or 
rrf^nnh 0 MS 0 * re,i,Unce •*•*»■* aggresiloo and thereby defeat tbe very purpose 
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PBOCEEDINGS A RESOLUTIONS 


“The Babbs, therefore, views with concern the evacoation policy that was 
pursued to practice without plan and without §ueh principle in certain coastal and 
strategic areas where peoples in many villages of Chittagong, Noakhali, Tippers. 
Khnina, Jeasore, 24 Parganas and some villages of Balasore were evacuated at 24 
hoars’ notice from their hearths, leaving their crops and lands behind without any 
facility for their conveyance and resettlement in life and wherein many supposed* 
to-be threatened areas people were suddenly ordered to surrender their bicycles 
boats, etc. 

“The Sabha has also noted in some cases the order of the Government to give 
compensation to the people affected by such evacuation and ‘denial* policy and in 
welcoming such measures, points out that such compensation should be fixed by 
tribunals with popular representatives, should be immediately available to the 
people affected and be adequate. 

'-The Sabba urges all its workers in all such areas”, the resolution continues, 
where the evacuation or ‘denial 1 policy is being enforced to etand by the people, 
explain to them the esnses and needs of the same as necessary to secure for the 
people the compensation and relief as required and in all cases to see that each 
measures do not hit the people and thns cause in them resentment against the 
very measures and weaken their will to resist the invaders. 

“The Sabha, in this connection, directs its workers to see that in all cases 
where the military comes closer to the people sa a result of the troops being placed 
in such areas a healthy relation is developed between the people and the troops and 
prevent nntoward happenings." 

National Govt, to Besot Fascism 


The imperative necessity of establishing'National Government at the Centre 
and the Provinces is stressed in a resolution on ths political situation adopted by 
the Babha. The resolution also lays down a programme of action to be followed by 
the Kisan Sabha in the light of the present situation. 

~ The resolution exhorts the kisans of India “to maintain dignity of their mau- 
hood” and save their Motherland from the bloody claws of Fascist hordes” and 
declares, ‘'The aim which' the Japanese Fascists pursue in common with their 
brothers—Germau Nazis and Italian Fascists—is the conquest and enslavement of 
all the countries and their people and the subjection of every country to a common 
Fascist enslavement and the crushing of every vestige of people’s resistance- every- 
wheco n * * 

After referring to the fate that has overtaken Singapore, Malaya and Burma, 
the resolution says that in order to prevent the same tragedy occurring in this 
couutry, the establishment of a National Government at the Centre and the Pro¬ 
vinces on the basis of s Congress-League settlement is essential. 

The resolution directs the Kisans to “strive for national unity and put pres¬ 
sure on the Government to concede tho national demand” and observes, “Armed 
resistance can be effectively organised only on the basis of national unity and 
Under the leadership of a National Government. The Indian people should, there¬ 
fore, refuse to take tho present deadlock created by the failure of the Orippa’ 
Mission as a Bottled fact. That fact must be unsettled. Our chief political bodies 
must now resolutely turn their backs on politics of neutrality^ and passivity and 
must moke renewed efforts to achieve national unity with a view to making our 
demand for National Government irresiBtiblo and mobilising for an all out resistance 
against Fascist aggression." 

'*The Babha, therefore, colls upon the Insane”, continues the* resolution, “to 
carry on agitation urging the Government to establish National Government at the 
Centre and In the Provinces and finally to remove all restrictions imposed by the 
Arms Act r organise and permit the formation of ooaatal guards and guerilla forces, 
take over all lands that are not used for food cultivation by big landlords ana 
plaoe them under Government control and place unoccupied landB at the disposal 
of the poor peasants and landless workers ; and take over all stocks of grains and 
other necessities and sell them- to co-operative stores and popular agencies. 1 ’ 

The resolution directs the kisans to develop and co-ordinate all measuree of 
civil defence, organise co-operative stores and societies as central pivots of the new 
aoolal order, * strengthen the Kisan Sabha sad oarry on active anti-faeciat 
propaganda. 
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The Chamber of Princes 

Annual SewSon—New Delhi—16th. March 1942 

H. B. The Vlecroy’a Addnes 

The annual session of the Chamber of Princes was held at New Delhi on (he 
lea March ml. B. S. Th* Victrot addressing the session said •— 

Yoor Highnesses,—It is my privilege to-dsy to preside, for the fifth time 
daring my tenure of office, orer the Chamber of Princes. and it is with tea) 
niMum that I see eo goodly n gathering of Your Highnesses assembled hers to* 






in authority tn this coantry sboald meet and taka counsel for lbs common good. 

A good attendance is also appropriate to Uta eeiebration, as it vara of the 
Chamber's coming of age. It is just over St yean since this Chamber wm 
inaugurated hernia Ueihi by his lata Royal Highness the Doha of Ooonsnght, 
the eloee of whoee long eareer of devoted public service la so fresh la oar raool* 
i rndee. I notice that, in the eoarae of yoar proceedings, Yoor Highnesses pro- 
voee to pay what I know will ha oomethiag non than a forms) tribute to his 
namory. For myself, 1 will say only this. Few of us who an ban to*day cut 
have hem present at that inaoeaiatioa otnrnoaj, bat wa shall all do we)) to 
bear la mind the eloquent words in which Hie Royal High sees than described 
tin pnrpoee of this Chamber and the lofty ideate which ha eat baton It. 

One |imp in that historic speech has struck mo as peoallariy re) tv ant to 
the eircninstances in which wa Bad oanalvm to-day. Ha Royal Highness spoke 
of the King-Emperor's confidence that la good liana or evil the fidelity and an* 
swerving support of lha Indian Prinees could always ha eooalad upon, and recalled 
bow "when moat was needed, moat was given." I am vary son that in the 
closing months of his long life His Royal Highness moat have derived much 
comfort from the manner in which It nee been demonstrated by the present 
generation id Priooes that thoeo words am aa tnm now as they wen 81 
vests ago. 

la India, too we have the loss of bid friends tad colleagues to moon. By 
the death of Hta Lata Highneec of Caleb the Princely Order has lost a dis¬ 
tinguished and venerated member, a tain endowed with singular charm of per* 
tonality, who eo long ego aa 1921 had the distinction of representing India at the 
Council la London, aa well aa at the Assembly of the Iwagoe of Rations. We 
moans also the passing of Their Hiehneaara of Cochin, Manipur, Charkbari end 
phrangadhra, to wboae bereaved familiea and Stolen this Chamber will, no doubt, 
offer its condolences, aa well aa a message of weleoma to thorn Upoo whom their 
great responsibilities will now devolve. And in this category of new rulers of 
whom we look to carry oo the high traditions of their ancestor!. I would- Include 
the young Maharajas of Kolhapur and Bijawar 10 whom His Majesty's recognition 
has been accorded since the last meeting of ibis Chamber. 

Tkuqtb to Caiicaxot md Pio-Cbakoxxxou 

Thera Is, however, one sphere in which, for Ibo time helot at less!, the old 
order will not change nor give place to new. I refer to the cironmstonem, which, 
to the beat of my nelief, era anpreendented, is which Their Highnaaaea the 
Chancellor and Pro-Ohsnceflor of tba Chamber am to continue in their high 
offices, la the ordinary eoarae of evente, election! would by now have taken piece 
and the mulls would have been anaonnead daring oar p rom p t aeorioo. A pro* 
posal was. however, mado by ontala members of the Blanding Committee. la 
accosdaoea with a provision to that effect, which bad been wisely included la 
the Chamber's Constitution, that the terms of office of the Chancellor and Pro* 
Chancellor should be extended. The views of all member* of the Blending 
Committee were then, as required by ths regulations, formally invited, with 
tb? malt that the requisite proportion having signified their consent, Their 
Highnesses of Nswanagsr and Biktner warn asked to eoolinoa in office for a 
aeoood term. 

« :^ e .^* re »» English proverb which (alia as that il la unwise to change horses 

w * ,B .* B dia am crossing • very tarbnleat stresm 
ud I_do, indeed, foeljhet it would be ngtettobla. from the coin I of view 
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to whom, if I may speak for Your Highnesses as well aa for royBelf, we all owe 
so great a debt of gratitude. I do not need to tell you about the treasure-house 
of wisdom and experience which His Highness of Bikaner has acquired in the 
course of hia long and moat distinguished career. 

Aa for Hia Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib, I cannot praise too highly 
the cheerful alacrity with which he baa responded to our incessant demands upon 
bis time and patience. In fact, the necessity for his advice and support at head¬ 
quarters has recurred eo frequently that he must have come to look upon Delhi 
and Simla aa a kind of second home. I think, therefore, that I shall be rightly 
interpreting the Bense of opinion in this Chamber by conveying to both Their 
Highnesses an expression of onr gratitude that iu deference to the wishes of their 
brother Princes, they have consented to continue in the performance of their duties 
aa Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. 


Ppoblemb Before Indian States 


I shall refer later to the war situation and to the part played by the Prin¬ 
ces In that connection. But in these critical times, it behoves us to remember 
facton which, though not directly connected with the present grave trend 
of events, are, nevertheless, of immense importance from the point of view of 
the Indian States. I refer particularly to the urgent need for the States to adjust 
themselves to the rapidly changing currents of world opinion, and to leave undone 
nothing which will help to achieve not only their own healthy development, but 
also, if I may strike a graver note, their survival as valued and respected elements 
in the new Indian Polity, which has yet to be evolved. I shall, therefore, speak 
as briefly as possible regarding three matters which, during the past year, have 
continued to engage the earnest attention of myself and roy advisers—amongst 
whom 1 would include your distinguished Chancellor. 

First, I regard it aa my duty to repeat in aa few words as possible what 
1 have said in previous addresses to this Chamber regarding the absolute necessity, 
so far as the smaller States are concerned for some form of co-operative measures 
to secure a standard of administrative efficiency, which ie beyond their individual 
resources. In my last address, 1 remarked that steps to this end bad already 
been taken in many parts of India with visible, though not as yet spectacular, 
results. The last year has seen further and encouraging progress, but 1 regret 
to observe that the progress has been mainly apparent in one area only. 

Elsewhere, there are schemes to this end under consideration; there are 
Other large areas, comprising many StateB which, in roy judgment, can 
certainly not afford to stand aloof in this matter, where no sign of this vital 
principle of co-operation has yet begun to emerge. It is my duty, therefore, to 
urge all concerned to press forward in this matter, and to realise that when I urged 
upon this Chamber the necessity for some form of pooling of sovereignty I did 
not do so without full appreciation of the sacrifices involved, nor yet of the gravity 
of the eventual consequences which my advice was designed to avert. 

Safeguarding standards of Administration 


Secondly, 1 should let Your Highnesses know that I have bad under consi¬ 
deration a scheme designed for the safeguarding during the initial years of a 
young ruler’s responsibilities, of standards achieved under periods of minority 
administration. A definite policy still remains to be formulated | but 1 have 
reached that preliminary conclusion that the object in view can best be achieved 
by a formal constitution, under which all Slate business would be transacted in 
a Council of Ministers, over which the ruler would normally preside and whose 
recommendations be would not: disregard or override without good reason. So great 
are the powers and responsibilities to which rulers succeed at an early age, and 
_ao numerous thO'pitfalls which beset their fooiBteps, that no one who has the beat 
interests of the States at heart could, in my opinion, take exception to safeguards 
of this nature, designed as they are mainly for the purpose of inculcating into young 
Frtncos the habit of orderly and methodical disposal of business. 

Civil Lists and Privy Purse 

Thirdly, and lastly, I should like to say that I was delighted to learn 
recently that, in spite of all other preoccupations, the vexed question of civil lists 
and privy purses has again been receiving the active attention of Your Highnesses. 
This problem, of deciding what proportion of a State’s revenue can appropriately 
be earmarked for the use of the ruler and hia family, and what precisely are thi 
items which should legitimately come within the scope of privy purse expenditure. 
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i* one of the greatest complexity end delicacy. The general principle that mob 
distinctions ought to be made vu onanimouily accepted at the acaiion of this 
Chamber io 1W, after a full debate on a resolution very eloquently moyrd by 
Hia Highness of Bikaner. Experience has, perhaps, eiuco ahonn bow dilBcnlt 
is tbe task of translating principle into practice. Nevenhelras, it ought to be 
Ucklcd with courage and reaolutioo. 1 applaud, therefore, the (oreaight and 
itateamaoahip of those among Your Bighneaac* who are making euch dttermined 
efforts in that direction. It would. Indeed, be a notable achievement if thoee 
effort* were to lead to the formulation of tome systematic plan likely to commend 
iuelf to the rulera aa a body and tucb aa 1 or my auoceaaor could confidently 
recommend for acceptance by thia Chamber and thereafter hy all individual Bute*. 
I trust, therefore, that the endeavour will be «nerjreU?ally pursued and that, In 
order that we may not be at croea purposes in eo vital • matter, the Chancellor 
and Their Highnesses of the Standing Committee will not heeitata to take 
my Political Adviser into their confidence Mfore the final stage of their delibera¬ 
tion* ia reached. 

Princes and tub war effort 


I address myself now to the alemer topio of the war and all that it meant 
to u*. When 1 last addressed Your Highnesses, it waa my privilege to erkoow 
ledge the inestimable value of the co-operatioii and generou* support of the Indian 
Btatee to the war effort of India as a whole. The last twelve months have teen the 
war reach tbe threshold of India and have added greatly to the demand* for every 
kind of service and eacrifice made upon ne all. 'J he response of tho Btatee to 
these demands, which must become more insistent aa tbe tempo of the struggle 
quickens, continues to be worthy of their great tradition* ; their contribution covers 
every field of India a war effort and embraces every form of service. Several of 
Your Highnesses hare visited oar Indian troops in different theatres of the war, 
—visits which bare been aa highly appreciated by our officers and men it I u 
lure, they were iDtirnetiro ana encouraging to Your Highnesses. 

It is alto a matter for apecud pnde that tbe Princely Order includes aoma 
who have served, are serving, or are preparing to eenre, sa combatants with His 
ilajestv's forces io the field. There ia ooa particular case, which 1 think 
Your Highnesses would wish me to mention, namely, that of the elder too and beir 
of a member of this Chamber, who met an untimely death in the course of bis 
duties aa an officer of the Indian Air Force. To His Highness the Mab*re)a of 
8ikkiis, I would like to offer, on behalf of thia Chamber as well aa from myself, 
a sincere expression of our deepest sympathy. 

C s stinted Contribution 


Apart from the personal services of ruler* and member* of their families, 
the man-power contribution of the btatee, whether to the Indian Army or their 
own State forces baa been of the highest value ; in money their support con¬ 
tinues to be generous and nnatinted ; in material, be it aircraft, bouse accom¬ 
modation, rolling stock, launbcea, the produce of their forest*, mines and 
factories or the provision of comforts for the troop*, they have done everything 
in their power to meet, and indeed to aniiri|*ts all of the many rails made 
on them. W hatever difficulties and dangers lie abend, 1 am confident that the 
great measure of support which the Indian btatee have given eo freely and 10 
spontaneously will be maintained and even augmented. 

Co-Ordination or effort with British India 


I referred, in my last addreaa to Your Highnesses, to the efforts mad* to 
arep the Indian Bute* in dose touch with current events of importance, and expressed 
the hope that the step* taken to euaure the closest co-o{«raiion between the but** so 4 
Britiib India would be of mutual bcmfil. Since thru the ac«|e of the measure* Uken to 
achieve maximum co-ordination baa steadily rx|mded. The most signal instance 
of this united front has been the participation ©I representative Prince* i® “>• 
deliberations of the National Defence Council, and I welcome thie opportunity 
to expires my deep appreciation of the readtnrea of those rulers, In spi** “ 
® ,n 7 pressing preoccupations at thia time to make long Journey* to Del® 
or fcimls, in order to lend the prestige of their prtarnoe and tbe weight of l®ej 
t ^ IB ,no,t important council of war. 1 sincerely trust d» l * 
“•J ue able to count upon the continuation, at its future meeting*, of u>* 
^personal support, the need and the value ol which will now bo even greater 
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I believe too that tbe representation which the States now enjoy on the 
Central Price Control Conference and Provincial Price, Supply and Trausport 
Boards, as well aa on the other organisations whjch I mentioned last year, and 
the informal discnssions which some of Your BigbnesBee have had, and are about 
to have, with the Supply, Commerce and Civil Defence Members of my Council, 
will bo of the greatest advantage not only to the States but to the whole of 
Indio. 

Co-Operation is Civil Iefenob Measures 

To associate tbe States even more closely with the Central Government, and 
to place readily aDd promptly at their disposal the fullest and moat up-to-date 
information on economic, Civil Defence ancT other matters, direct correspondence 
between certain Departments of the Government of India and the larger States 
has been authorised and an officer lifts been added to the staff of the Civil Defence 
Department to deal solely wiih Civil Defence problems affecting the States. I 
trust that Your Highnesses will not not fall to seek the advice of that Depart¬ 
ment on the measures which should be taken in your States to provide adequate 
protection for your aubjects nuainst the consequences of attacks from the air, 
While in tome parte of the country that danger may still appear remote, 
in others it is unquestionably a grim and imminent possibility which must be 
faced, and the need for making timely and adequate preparations cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. I earnestly desire, therefore, to impress upon Your Highnesses the 
heavy responsibility which each State must shoulder ana discharge in thia matter, 
which bo closely affects the safety of its people. 

*1 am aware that some of Your Highnesses have expressed some disappoint¬ 
ment at the shortage of modern' arms and equipment available for supply to 
Indian States Forces training units. Steps have been taken to make good this 
deficiency so far as the situation permits, but Your Highnesses will agree with 
me that it must be left to Genorul Headquarters to decide how beat each supplies 
of armB end equipment as are available can be utilised. Some of Your High¬ 
nesses bnve from time to lime, expressed a desire that Indian States Forces 
unite should be given a more active role than bad in their judgment been allotted 
to them. The recent fighting in Malaya, culminating in the fall of Singapore 
and the lose of many of our valuable troops, including a number of -units of tha 
Indian States Forces will, I think, have convinced Your _ Highnesses that a 
regiment employed in such a role aa guarding an aerodrome is rendering vitally 
important service and may at any moment find itself at grips with the enemy. 
I trust, therefore, that Your Highnesses will appreciate that all of your Doits 
serving with His Majesty's forces, whatever role be allotted to them, are con¬ 
tributing with equal value to the common object. 

Conditions of Service 

“When I addressed you lu thia Chamber last year, I said in referring to 
the different conditions of service obtaining in the Indian States Forces and the 
Indiau Army, that, “in uuifoimity lies simplicity and efficiency”. Since then, 
several proposals of importance to that end have been made to States maintain¬ 
ing Indian States Forces and have been accepted, although in certain oases with 
some reluctance and delay. 1 fully realise that proposals designed to eliminate 
such differences as still exist between the conditions of service in the Indian 
States Forces and the Indian Army may not always be welcome, but I wish 
to assure Your Highnesses that they are made solely with a view to increasing 
the efficiency of the Indian States Forces and are intended to effect only for 
the duration of the war, after which the whole scheme under which those forces 
are embodied will come uuder review in tbe light of the experience gained. Mean¬ 
while, in tbe present grave emergency I am confident that Your Highnesses wilt 
not hesitate to agree temporarily to forego, in the common interest, prerogatives 
and privileges, however greatly they may be valued, should they in any way 
impeae India's war effort. I desire, in this connection, to mention particularly 
the commendable artion of certain Slates in the Eastern Slates Agency in volun¬ 
tarily delegating authority to the Resident to make decisions on their behalf in, 
matters afieoting the military situation, provided that such decisions are. communi¬ 
cated to them immediately afterwards, 

CoNTitjtuouE Reinforcements Necessary 

The flower of India's manhood- is to be found to-day In the Indian Army 
tail tha Indian State* Forces, hut I need nob remind Your Highnesses that » 
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constant alream of reinforcement* must bo maintained and that the need for 
augmenting our preaent force* ia insistent. Above all, young men of beal type are 
required to come forward and be trained to lead our troop*; modern war demands 
a high degree of training and initiative from military leader*, and I hope that 
Your Highnesses will do everything in your power to enaura that institutions 
each as the Pre-Cadet School at Indore, which have been aet np to enlarge the 
enpply of potential officer*, are fully supported. 1 trust also that Your Higher*** 
will not allow the need to maintain a reasonable margin of safety in regard to 
your local arrangements for internal eecurity unduly to hamper the making of the 
utmost possible contribution to the force* which India require* to repel external 
aggression; regard to local arrangements for internal security la natural 
and prudent, but Id the present emergency, the Interest* and aalety of India as a 
whole demand that every able-bodied man and every unit that is not aasentially 
required for the maintenance of internal tranquillity should be made available to 
resist and attack and finally to defeat the common enemy. 

That final victory is only • matter of lime I entertain no manner of doubt. 
Bnt 1 would emphasise that the speed and ancresa with which that goal will be 
attained, and in (act the very safety of India, her dignity and her standing in 
the eyes of the world, will in no email meeauie depend upon the attitude ol her 
people to the threat of aggression. Tuere baa been peace in this land for so long 
a period that we had perhaps become too prooe to believe that nothing could 
disturb it, too sceptical of the need for making sacrifices for Its preservation. 
That peace ia now rudely threatened, and it behoves oa all, and not least Your 
Highnesses, who are the hereditary warden* of India* martial tradition*, to show 
that India has the strength and determination to face and defeat Ine common 
enemy. 

Natiohal Wae Faojrr 


With that in view, 1 earnestly Invite the support and co-operation of Your 
Highneaae* in the National War Front. Your Highneaae* will have read my message. 
The objects of the National War Front—which 1 believe will attract Innumerable 
adherents throughout the length and breadth of India—are to maintain public 
morale, to eradicate all element* tending to undermine H; and in particular to 
counteract Filth-Column activities of all kinds, including all talk, thought, 
writings and rumours likely to encourage a defeatist outlook ; to inculcate faith, 
courage and endurance t ana to consolidate the national will to oiler united 
resistance to Nanism ana Fascism in every shape or form, whether within or 
without the country, nntil their menace ia finally overthrown. I trust that the 
National War Front will derive its strength and vitality from the patriotism of 
private cititene and public-spirited leader*. It will be their task not only to resist 
the insidious forces of evil, hot to assume the initiative and to incnlcate the 
principle that no form of defence ia more effective than attack. 

The indomitable Prime Minister of Great Britan hat asked :—■‘Whit sort of 
people do our enemies think we are f" Our enemies shall learn if they hare 
not learnt already to‘.their cost, what kind of men thia land of India breeds. 
India baa vast material resource*. She baa mighty allies. 6he haa a great soldier 
for her Commander-io-Chief. Bhe has the loyally and bravery of her sons who 
are heirs to the euperb tradition* of the Indian Army and who are already 
writing the first chapter* ol • glorious record for the Boyal Indian Navy and 
the Indian Air Force, 


But Btattoed Cbifto' lluaioit 

Within the last few daya, India baa received a message of new hope for all 
who look to aee her take her rigbtfol place among the free nations of the world. 
There ia now coming to na across the world a Minister who, in Mr. CAurcAi/l’* 
* or d*. carries the full confidence of Hie Msjesty’a Government and will atrire 
n,m8 40 •ecore the neocMary measure of assent to the conclusion* on 
which they are agreed. In Bir Stafford Crippt. India baa a trusted friend on 
whose fairness she can rely, a statesman who baa alrrady carried out with 
conspicuous success one important miaeion In a distant land, and who l* animated 
with a burning.seal for the defeat and final extinction of the nggreesora and all 
they stand for. Your Highnesses can count on his 'readiness to give the fullest 
considerations to the viewa which you will doubtless lay before biro, and I know 
* n ,„ 1 ; C ‘ D I n }j on .Jon to give biro a warm welcome and your whole-hearted 
co-operation In the discharge of his greet responsibilities. For you know foil well 
that on .you, the representative* of Princely India, lies, aa on oa all, an obligetion. 
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to Bociire lor India a triumphant and happy issue out of this, her testing time of 
trial and danger. 

Resolutions—Second Day—Now Delhi—17th. March 1942 
LAtb Duke op Connaught 

The Chamber adopted three resolutions to-day. One resolution recorded the 
Chamber’s “profound sense of grief at the demise of the Duke of Connaught, who 
inaugurated this Chamber.” The resolution requested the Viceroy to convey to Their 
Majesties the King and Queen the “deepest sympathies in their Bad bereavement.” 

The resolution wae moved by the Chancellor, the Jam Saheb, who referred 
to the “lies of personal attachment which bind the Indian Princes to Their 
Majesties the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress." The Jam Baheb also referred 
to the inaugural Bpeecli of the late Duke, and characterised it as “a land-mark 
in our proceedings." The Jam Saheb said that that speech indicated “the high 
place which the Indian Princes and their treaties rightly occupy in the estimation 
of the illustrious House of Windsor.” The Jam Saheb added : “To-day, we mourn 
this loss ; let us alt honour his memory by maintaining the high traditions and 
expectations with which, in the name of the King-Emperor, nis late Royal Highness 
inaugurated this Chamber.” 

The resolution was seconded by the Maharaja of Bikaner, who said that the 
Duke's death was a personal loss to him ae he knew HiB late Royal Highness 
since bis early days. 

Tbibute to Depabted Rulers 

The second resolution placed on record the “heartfelt sorrow of the Chamber” 
on the death of the Rulers of Cochin, Manipur, Charkhari. Cutch and Dhrangadhara. 

The Chamber congratulated the Rulera of Cochin, Kolhapur, Manipur, Bijawar, 
Cutch and Dhrangadhara on their accession to their respective gadis. 

Resolution on the Wab. 

The Chamber of Princes next adopted an important resolution relating to the 
war. The resolution reiterated “the firm determination of the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India to continue to render every possible assistance to His Imperial 
Majesty and his Government for the successful prosecution of the war and for the 
defence of their Motherland, until final victory ia achieved and the high principles 
of justice and sscredness of treaties and covenants are vindicated.” 

The resolution was moved by the Chancellor the Jam Saheb. who asserted 
that the Princes were pledged to do all they coaid and were determined to spare 
nothing within their power for war effort. He said : “Difficulties and dangers will 
and may come. We are ready and wilting to meet them. In fact, they are a part 
of the game In a gigantic struggle like the present.” Speaking from personal 
testimony he paid a very warm tribute to the bravery of the Indian soldiers and 
declared : "Let them be assured that we follow their movements and heroin efforts 
with pride and affection and that their homea and families are our valued trust.” 

Proceeding, the Chancellor said that the war had reached India, and apart 
from other consideration, “to-day, India calls, and, God willing, the Indian Princes 
will not fait to respond and, should it be necessary they will defend their Mother¬ 
land according to their best traditions.” 

The resolution was supported by the rulers of Patiala, Rampur, Mandi and 
Alwar. all of whom reiterated their faith in the final victory and declared their 
determination to make the maximum contribution to war effort in man, material 
and money. The Maharaja of Patiala emphasised that no quarter should be shown 
to obstruction to war effort. The Raja of Mandi stressed the importance of a 
“Home Front.” 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Pbinobs and Cbipps' Mission 

The resolution on Sir Stafford Cripps 1 visit and the attitude of the Princes 
to proposals for constitutional reform was moved by the Ohancellor end carried 
unanimously. 

The Jam Saheb, moving the resolution, declared that the Princely Order 
was not unmindful of the fact that in this total war, India, as much ae other 
Allied countries, must pat in its total effort so that speedy and fiuat victory 
might be achieved. “We realise that such a total effort can only come through a 
whole-hearted collaboration of all tho main elements that go to make the 
national life Of this great sub’continent. If the integrity of the country ia to be 
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fall? safeguarded, it l» essential fhnt #11 parti™ •lirtnld "ink their differences »nd 
get together to organise #11 the available resource* of India for defence." 

The /<i*i Saheb explained that the Prince# had, on several occasions, pub¬ 
licly associated tlicmoolves with tho general desire to ae’itrn for India the fullcat 
freedom and the highest status under the ne r is of tho ltritioli Crown p.xri pnssu, 
they had emphasised "and are emphasising again today that any scheme, to 
be aceeptable to them, must rtl'-lively proto t their njils arising from treaties, 
engagements and Sanads." The Chancellor arid that the India of the future, 
oa which, “we havo set our gar* and in which patriotic Indiana of different class™, 
parlies and interests can cheerfully offw their b •*•- in the service of the Motherland 
■nd in its defence, must inspire in them a sense of security, self-resiwct and 
pride, a spirit of common eitii’iiship an l of cnira lcshio in arms essential, as mueh 
for defeating the enemy to-day as for the working of any stable constitution in the 
future. For the achievement of this ideal, if it b" necessary, theories of con¬ 
stitutional pmisro must yield to the inv-.iliar need* of human element in India 
and to the exigency of the crave situati >u that fa-es u«." 

On behalf of the Chamber, the Jam Srinli declared tliat they should lend 
to the latest proposal* of Hi* Majesty's tioverument, the considera'ion to which 
they were entitled. He concluded: "Shall no' the greatest gifts of Indian leaders 
be harnessed to the constructive work of the nation ng.vn*t the common enemy T 
Let ns put Our shoulder* to the wheel to serve and save India to-day. without 
prejudice to the right of pressing our rcspetlivo points of vi-w in the' ultimate 
constitution, which we shall ourselves frame on the liari* of a Free India." 

The Maharaja of Btkttwr, seconding the resolution, mm.bated "the insinuation 
in certain quarter# that they stand in the way of the constitutional advance 
of our country." Hi* Highness cited his own efforts in 1017. in support of bis 
contention that tho Princely Order had urg'd a generous measure of constitutional 
reform for India. 

After quoting (tindbiji's epm-h at the Second Round Table Conference, His 
Highness Raid that the scheme of Federniioo embtdied in the Government ol India 
Act 19i5 differed m rer'aio imnor’ant tM-eot# from the one to which they had 
originally agreed. The Government of India .Vt alnune "fell through, so far 
b» the Sta’ea were concerned, as in Our opinion. It did not affird adequate and 
effective protection to the State* in regard to their sovereignty, internal autonomy 
and their right* arising nnl of the treati«« e'c. to devd.in their reamircea and to 
improve the economic condition of their #u'>j<-ct«." His Highnea* declared that the 
constitutional advance of British India sh mid not he at the exi>en«e or to the 
detriment of the Indian Stairs. He asid that aubjcct to those re*<Tvationi, the 
Princely Order would bo prepared to make on this ocoa-lon loo their fullest 
contribution. 

The reaotniion was supported by the Ruler* u( Sangli, Mandi and Pewss 
(Jr.) and passed. 

The last resolution, which was also niovrd by the Chancellor, and wss 
seconded by the Nawob ot Kaninur, rrli'-d to the extension of timo for appeals, 
etc., by the Rulrr or the Government of a Suie in cases where tho period of 
limitation expired during the continuation of the wnr. 

The Viceroy promised to give due con rid oration to the resolution. 
Cbaxcbllob'u Review of Ciiamper'* Arrivini* 

The Chancellor, in his review of the wmk done by the Chamber during last 
year, explained that much solid work w*« a htcvrd in ro-uidinaMiig. and where 
needed, stimulating the war effirt of the States. He quoted percentage# to show 
the ’.economic, educational and political progress of the Indian Stale*. He claimed, 
for instance, that the general incidence of taxation in the State* had been lower 
than in Hririah India. Primary education was free in almost all the States, and 
the laws of the Sintra which were member* of the Chamber had been modelled 
generally on the lines of British Indian law*. Arrangements had also been made 
to examine Central or Provincial Ic-irl ition affecting the States. The Jam B»bcb 
invoked the Viceroy'e good nfliers to revive tho few point* of doubt or difficulty 
relating to the application nf British Indian Incomctax law to tho Ruler* #nd 
of Arbriratjon ' 40 ® l " tcs certa ' u questions relating to tho resolutions on Court* 

A vote of thanks to the Chancellor was propoaed by the Maharaja of Bikansr 

7t,» U r i l k >rt ^ 1 hy . lbe Kn,ePf PcrisI* and Pauua. It wu* carried. Tho proceeding* 
w the Ohambcr ihca teratuatuL 



Federation of Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session—Delhi—8th. March 1942 

Presidential Address 

Our experience of tbe Roger Mission to India hits been none too happy and 
we have, therefore, to look at the reported American technical mission to explore 
the possibility of furthering the industrial progress of India with a bit of suspi¬ 
cion," decided Mr. 0. O. Birin , addressing the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce, held at Delhi on the 8th. March 1942. 

Mr. Birla, continuing, said that if Americans were given unrestricted 
facilities to establish industrial concern in India, albeit for war purposes, when 
Indians were denied such facilities they had seriously to consider the position. 
He urged the Federation to examine the question in all its bearings. He also 
drew nttention to all tbe implications of tbe ‘‘scorched earth" policy in view of 
threatened enemy attacks. He also pleaded for a closer examination of the situa¬ 
tion created by the acute problem of evacuees. In view of their urgency he asked 
the Federation to authorize the incoming President to lake up these matters 
directly with the authorities concerned. 

Sir Chunilul B. Afehata, President of the Federation, and Mr. D. Khailan 
endorsed Mr Birin's views and the Federation gave permission to the l incoming 
Presidcut to take up the questions with the authorities concerned. 

Resolutions 

Expansion of Key Industries Urged 

The Federation at its session to-dav. passed a resolution iu which, while 
recognising that some progress bad been made by ludin in tbo expansion of certain 
existing industries and the establishment of some new industries for the supply of 
essential war requirements, the Federation deplored the absence of any initiative 
or planned efTort on the part of the Government of India towards the establish¬ 
ment of any important defence or heavy industries. The Federation, therefore, 
declared that in view of the experience gained since the outbreak of the present 
hostilities regarding the dependence of this country on the import of its require¬ 
ments in several important and vital spheres, the needs of India, both for its 
defence aud continuance of normal life, demanded the establishment and expansion 
of defence industries, such as the manufacture of aircraft, automobiles, ships, 
tanks and munitions, ns well as heavy aud key industries such as locomotives, 
machinery and machine tools, heavy chemicals, etc. 

The Federation urged U|>on Government the desirability of utilising India’s 
sterling credit towards the purchase and transfer of necessary plant aud machinery 
from the United Kingdom or under the I.ease and Lend Act from the D. S. A. 
for the enrly fulfilment of these essential requirements for achieving a strong 
and self-reliant national economy as well as making India an arsenal of the east. 
The Federation urged that the fullest facilities should be given by the Government 
of India for the import of machinery, spare parts, machine tools and the necessary 
raw materials and for obtaining technical personnel from abroad for the establish¬ 
ment of such industries. 

Mr. Oaganvihari Mehta, moving the resolution, emphasised that the develop¬ 
ment of heavy and defence industries was essential uot only from India's own 
standpoint but also that of the British Commonwealth. That indeed was the 
spirit in which the self-governing dominions were developing their resources and 
building tip their industries, He quoted from statements_ made by Field-Marshal 
Smnfa aud Mr. Curtin and said that these recognised the Bupreme national 
necessity of self-sullieieney and contained no sermon against too rapid a pace of 
industrialisation, such ns had been heard in ludia, Australia aud Canada had made 
enormous strides since the war began. 

Eastern Group Council Must be Reorganised 

Discussing the obstacles in the way of industrialisation iu India, Mr. Mehta 
quoted front n number of writer* including Mr. Guy Locock , a member of the 
Roger Mission and Director of the Federation of British Industries, who, in an 
accouut of lire Mission's work, said that “no steps have been taken to expand 
judduetiou us u result of the Mission’s visit which are not essential for war 

Itl 
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nurpoaet and he saw to it that on the whole post-war interests of BritUh Industry 
are not likely to suffer #*> greatly aa *m at one time expected.' 1 That proved 
th»t even iu the midst of n total war. British industrialists and exporter! were 
thinking not in terras of victory hut of trade and future competition in the postwar 
period. The development of India’s war potential as also of Australia to a certain 
extent had been reunit'd by tliia predominant motive of Britain and by over, 
centralisation of production. Thero had been established in Cairo another ’.Middle 
Fast Supply Council which frankly announced its interest in post-war consideration 
of promoting British trade and was assisted in this purpose by the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation whose activity extended to India and tended to com|iet« 
with Indian traders and esiwrtera. Mr. AM fa contended that in viow of the 
•Iteration in the Pacific situation the Eastern Group Council should be reorganised 
*nd converted into a department of production under the Government of India. 

Sir Rabimatullah CMnoy. seconding the rcsolutiou, refeircd to the double 
expressed by some s.vak.rs at yesterday’s meeting regarding tho exact acopc and 
nature of the assist an.*e and co-operation to be given by tho proposed American 
Mission. These dmbt« and fears, he said, ihould be cleared "and if we get the 
necessary rea««nr*nce that no foreign vetted interests would be created, but that 
America would facilitate the strengthening of industrial war «iTort under Indian 
management and control by giving the ne.'c-aary technical help and aupplying 
essential machinery, the n-.is'mice should be availed of ' 

f»ir refcrrrd. earlier in his ai'ceoh. to certain observations made 

bv persona actively in tou-b with the Eastern Group Supply Council, and said 
that these observations strengthened the fear that rr|rc*cntativca of His Ma)emty’t 
Government associated with the sunrdv problems wrrr to a certain extent olwessed 
by considera'ions of p>«t-war fib vis of industrial potentialiliee. He, however, 
thought this was n->t the time for the apivirtioniurnt of tho blame for tho past 
bnt to think of the future. The resolution, he urged, was mainly concerned with 
the future and suggested the lines on which future efforts should be directed. 

The rcsoliiti >11 wns i.n, ..irtcd by Mr. />. A’^oifon (Calcutta), and Mr. 
Sankalcband O. Sfiah (Bimbsy) and passed unanimously. 

Administration of Income-Tax and E. P. Tax Laws 


The Federation |i-.*e<l a resolution noting with regret that the rnanntr in 
which the income-tax and excess profits lax lawa were being administered at 
present had caused and was causing great discontent among the Indian aaseaaeea all 
over India and urged that in order to redress the grievance* of the as sew see*, 
action on the following tinea ho immediately taken by the Government: 

1. That Indian asacsee* and European assesseca be in every way treated in 
exactly the same manner. 

2. That the Appellate Assistant Commissioner* and the Appellate Tribunal 
be placed under the control of the I>aw Mepartmeni of the Government of India 
or of the Federal Court instead of the Finance itepatimont : 

3. That the Centra] Deimrimeut in Calcutta and Bombay be forthwith 
abolished *. 

4. 'I"h*t the Income-Tax Act and the Excess Profit* Tax Act l>e in their 
application, interpreted according io the recognised judicial rule of interpretation, 
i. e.. fiscal law should be intcrprctid in favour of the auhjcct ; 

5. That explanation* given by the assesses and statements of faet made 
by hint be treated with due regard and be not twisted against the asaeasee aud 
adverse inferences be not drawn from imagination or ut>on suspicion ; 

6. That no arbitrary action lie taken about the registration of firm* or about 
the aeimrauun or juminess of families. 

7. ihal accounts audited by qualified auditor* be normally aocepted and 
asaessce* should not be harassed by calling for book* of accounts, etc., and aiich 
explanations only as may be necessary for the assessment of income m*y he 
asked. 


!■ • aiatcment of total wealth be not demanded whether under fcrsicUoo 

37 of tho Indian Income-Tax Act or otherwise. 

teir Abdul Halim Gbutnav », who moved the resolution, narrated how his 
en.nl* in the Central Legislative Assembly had not borne any fruit and detailed 
the number of hardship, experienced by Indian asaesaeea at the band* of the 
Geotrai Department of lucome-Tax iu Calcutta and Bombay. 

Pandtt fawanlal of the East India Jute Association, Calcutta, who claimed 
to hsve intimate knowledge of the alleged arbitrary ennoer in which Iowoe tai 
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authorities were behaving in Calcutta, declared that a wave of disgust and des¬ 
pair bad boon caused among the commercial community in Calcutta and expressed 
the opinion that unless immediate steps were taken to remedy the position the 
situation was bound to assume an aggressive form more or less on the lines of tne 
Beopan Uandal agitation in the Panjab. 

Ur. M. A, Parikh and Mr. Ramgopal Oadhodia further supported the 
resolution. 

Scorched Earth Polics in India Opposed 

Vigorous opposition to any possible adopting of a "scorched earth" policy 
in India was voiced by b’ir PuTshottamdas Thakurdan supporting s resolution 
recommending to the Government “to encourage by onbaidies or otherwise the 
cultivation, in place of short staple cotton, of wheat, cereals and such other crops 
as are needed for internal consumption and are readily saleable". 

Persons returning from Singapore and Ualaya. said Sir Puruahottamdas, 
had spread reporta regardiog what bad been done there presumably under the 
orders of the sreas concerned. "I can understand ‘scorched earth* policy in 
Russia where every factory belongs to the State. In India, where factories are 
put up by private capital and enterprise. I should like to pat it bluntly : Do the 
Government expect that the masses and classes will contentedly look on when 
these factories on which their livelihood depends are scorched 1" 

Be bad only touched upon the subject bnt be wished to bring home to the 
Government that unless they felt diffident of retaining India they must give protec¬ 
tion and inspire confidence among middlemen and capitalists who had sunk 
their money and handled the material, if the Government’s policy was such as 
would demolish confidence they had to thank themselves, 'i’he Government of 
India ihould beware and think seriously before adopting “scorched earth" as a 
copy of what had been adopted in Russia and other countries. 

Plea for Cultivating Food grains 

Speaking of cotton. Sir Puruahottamdas referred to the efforts made by 
the Indian Central Colton Committee to grow improved staple cotton in those 
areas which once were growing short Btaple cotton and said that as a result of 
those efforts very substantial progress bad been made in Kbandesh and 0. P. 
and Berar. Referring to the present position in Bombay, he said that the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay baa definitely informed the trade that there was no likelihood 
Of tho Government giving any wagons for transport of short and fair staple 
cotton from the interior to Bombay. It was therefore most urgent that the 
cultivators should turn to growing foodstuffs. It was urgent also because of the 
•oute and increasing scarcity of foodstuffs ail over India. Taking rice alone, we 
used to import fifteen to twenty lakhs of tons and as far as be could see there 
waa do prospect of getting this next year. The question was, how was this 
quantity going to be replaced by us ? Nature bad not been kind to ue this year 
and many areas bad not done well at all in the matter of cultivation. There 
was not in bis opinion sufficient food grsina physically to go round to the vast 
population of the country. 

In passing, he mentioned that in addition to the shortage of food grains, 
we had to send food grains abroad to the armies and to -civil populations there. 
"No Indian would mind this, but the Federation Bhould protest Btrongly that the 
policy of allowing the children of the soil to starve and enabling people outside 
to have a banquet should not be tolerated. We want to do our beet to the civil 
population of an Allied country but not at the expense of our civil population 
which is not vocal". Hunger, he warned, was more dangerous than a ferocious 
tiger. He warned the powers that be that, guided as they were in the provinces 
by Advisers to Governor and in the absence of representatives of the people in 
moat of the provinces, it would be wrong to overlook the danger they faced. They 
should conserve every maund of food grain in India until the next crop was 
harvested. If Ibis warning waa disregarded the Government themselves would 
regret it more than anyone eUe. Of course people would also suffer. 

He referred to the situation in Delhi, where he was totd that the distribution 
of food grains was very bad. although it waa the seat of the Government. He 
wanted the Executive Council and the Viceroy to think of the problem seriously. 

War Risks Insurance 

There was • nervousness among people who bandied raw meteriala, said 
Sir PvnhoUamdaa, based on a letter Issued by the Government of India informing 
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insurance companies that the wsr risk insurance poliey did not covet the risk ol 
•eiiure of poods by the enemy, while it covered the risk of bombing. etc. Those 
tmonp officials end members of the European commercisl community with whom 
be hsd discussed the mutter agreed that it was coramnnsense that insursneo spsinit 
dsmape by the enemy should include the risk of ecir.ure. The resolution wss passed. 
The session concluded. 

A. I. Organisation of Industrial Employers 

9th. Annual Meeting—Delhi—8th. March 1942 

Presidential Address 

"After * preliminary period ol adaptation, Indian industry is now more 
fully peered to a war tiroo economy than ever before, and It ia enjoying, as it 
natural in the circumstances, a i>eriod of moderate prosperity," said bir Shri Ham, 
President, all-India Organisation of Industrial Employers. sj>caking at the ninth 
annual meeting held at Delhi on the 8th. March 1942. 

The President proceeded ; ‘There ia a Jot of facile and superficial talk about 
opportunities which the war has afforded. for industrialisation but it does not 
appear to be fully realiscd. that industrialisation ia only possible when the requisite 
machinery ia available. War has doubtless created new opportunities, but the 
Government of Judia have not devised adequate measnrr* to meet the difficulties 
it has interposed in the way of imiort of machinery *,-> indisi disable a pre-requisite 
to the establishment of new industries. It is true tbat we have expended some 
of our consumer-industries to an appreciable extent ; we eau now feed 
the army that is said to march on in stoma-h. We ran sl»o clotho that army, 
but we cannot, 1 am sorry to say, yet equip that army with the weapon* which 
it require* to fight with. 

Suitor:} Gars in Ikmvtriai. E<x>som v 

There are serious gap* in our industrial economy, gap* which limit onr 
advance in industrialisation and which may, in fact, determine our survival a* a 
nation. These gaps are capital industries, such ns the mai>u(a< tuio of machinery 
and tools, of ships, of airrrafl, of autumn 1 ilcs, of railway locomotives, of chemicals, 
of coal distillation and of fermentation industries generally. Even here, however, 
small pioneering efforts of private enterprise hair been made with but little encourage¬ 
ment from Government, I refer to the shipbuilding yard at Yieacnpatnm, which 
hope* at first to turn out four ship * of tons a year and later on sixteen, 

to the aircraft assembly factory at lljn-alotc, which hope*, in tine course, to pro¬ 
duce all the tyi'cs of planes required for the defence of Imlta. borne foreign 
concerns have bad, of course, assembly plants for automobiles, hut we atilt do 
not and cannot prodm e a single internal combustion engine or tsnk* ol »uy 
size, which count for so in tub in this war. 

"Under the didiculiica the country ha* hsd to face, she has done com- 
mendably, hut a great deal of progress m the industrial sphere still remains to 
be made and the responsibility tbat rests on the Ibivrtnmrnt, il our war effort 
it to be more substantial, is still quite considerable. The value of these industrii* 
is not confined merely to war lime needs, r-woula can easily !>e turned into 
ploughshares, tlie aircraft that may be produced will be useful tn peace lime 
for civil aviation, for faster communication* ; internal combustion riigince op* 
required for tanks etc., ran be used in lorries, buses and tractor* ; shipa which 
may now be used for the transient of troopa and supplies may be 
employed for the shipment of our produce and manufaciurca in coastal 
and foreign trade. The transformation of a war timo economy to peace¬ 
time civil needa require! only a slight readjusment. 

Lack or Mili.-stores and bparib 

“ Already the difficulty in replenishing our requirements of mill-stores, spsrei, 
renews!* and tools is retarding the further expansion of onr industries and may 
indeed prove a serious setback to our war effort, if satisfactory arrangement! are 
not made by the Government for tlio import of these. If, therefore, the Govern¬ 
ment expects industry to maintain its level of production and to improve Ita output 
further, it would bo necessary to provide adequate facilities for industry to obtain 
machinery, spares, tools, etc,, either under tho Icasc-and-lcud arrangements or oo 
cash, basis. 

While our grievances against the Government lor it* acl* of omission to &** 
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oiktter is ft serious one, industry itself is culpable for its neglect in not providing 
for such ft contingency. I will give only one example. The cotton textile industry 
of the country is almost ft century old, and the value of the stores, sparest and 
machinery it now requires each year, runs into many crores of rupees, yet during 
•11 these years the industry has not thought fit to ensure its supplies within the 
country, either by itself establishing on a co-operative basts or by helping to brine 
into bemg subsidiary industries such as the manufacture of bobbins, healds, belting, 
shuttles, card cans, loom sundries, reeds, etc., leave nlone machinery and spares. 
On the other hand, there is unfortunately, n prejudice against indigenous products. 
II the industry had done bo, it would have now found itself independent of im- 
ported supplies, and, in an emergency like the present, would not have been placed 
m the position of being gravely inconvenienced for want of these stores.” 


The International Chamber of Commerce 
13th. Annual Meeting—Delhi—8th. March 1942 
Presidential Address 

. , The danger of excessive dependence on export markets and the need for rapid 
industrialisation, with a view to creating a more balanced adjustment between in¬ 
dustry and agriculture coupled with a conscious crop planning programme were 
■tressed by Sir Chunilal B. Aiahta, President, Indian National Committee, Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce, at its 13th annual meeting held at Delhi ou the 
8th. March 1848. 

Sir Chunilal said, * The wartime requirements of self-sufficiency in food and 
taw materials are bound to stimulate agriculture in most industrisl States during 
this war and it is hardly likely that the war-expanded agriculture would be let 
down’ by their statesmen after ttie return of peace. It is idle to hope, therefore, in 
my opinion, that India's transitional export trade in staple agricultural produce 
could be revived to anything Itee the pre depression level of 195S-29 in the post- 
war years. It follows from this that rapid development of Indian industries with a 
view to creating alternative or additional markets for the traditional Indian export¬ 
able surplnsee of raw materials, such as cotton and oilseeds, within the country 
itself, has become more a matter of necessity than a matter of choice. I, therefore, 
strongly urge upon the Government of India the necessity to seize the present 
opportunity to stimulate the development of all kinds of industries, which wonld 
provide an assured market for most of our exportable surpluses of raw materials 
and agricultural products within the country itself. I am aware that there are 
many difficulties, such as the availability of machinery, skilled labour, etc. in the 
way of inaugurating a large-scale programme of industrial development during the 
war. But 1 am sure that a co-ordinated and strong lead by the -Government of 
India, in consultation with industrialists wonld enable the country to take the 
maximum advantage of the situation created by the elimination of Japan and rela¬ 
tive disappearance of foreign competition from the Indian market, to develop 
major and minor industries in tbo country.” 

Speaking of the necessity of a number of production adjustments in the coun¬ 
try’s internal structure, Sir Chunilal said that in view of the shrinkage of the 
export markets and increasing production of finer and higher quality piecegoods 
in India, efforts should be intensified to stimulate, to the utmost possible extent, 
the production of longstaple cotton and to discourage the short staple growths. 
Similarly, the curtailment of toe area under jute by substitution of rice would also 
be necessary to bring peace-time supply of jute more in accord with the reduced 
world demand, consequent on the serious decline in the value and volume of inter¬ 
national trade in recent years. In his view, therefore, a conscious and deliberate 
crop planning would have to be an integral part of the programme of industrialisa¬ 
tion with a view to minimising the hardship and the difficulties of the transition 
period. 

The A. I. Muslim Chamber of Commerce 

Firat Annual Meeting—Bombay—11th. March 1942 

PBEettfismAL address 

“ We must not be backward in contributing onr full quota to toe nation's 
defence measures and we must do everything by precept ana example to sustain 
out spirits and keep our morale high ”, said Sir Sultan Chinoy presiding over the 
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India’s premier organization had rightly expressed its sympathies towards 
other countries like China and Russia, but now the tint question before them was 
the freedom of India. And India would not yield to-British imperialism. Proceed¬ 
ing further Pandit Nehru said that in case India was free, she would have decided 
by her own will to move Bide by side with Britain. But at this stage the country 
had no other alternative but to fight with all those who ever tried to keep her in 
slavery. He added that he totally disliked the German rule and Nazism. Britain 
had made India incapable of any defence. In the event of India being attacked 
by any other foreign country she would continue to resist. She was fated to oppose 
all until she waa free. 

Pandit Nehru further pointed Out that India would have developed industri¬ 
ally if she was free but the British Government never allowed her to industrialize, 
ana placed handicaps in the work of the National Planning Committee of which he 
was the president. 

In conclusion, be paid tributes to Cawnpore for its contribution in the 
Satyagraha movement. He urged the Trade Union Congress to take decision on 
matters which affected the working class. He was of the opinion that any decision 
taken against the will of the country would create divisiona and prove disastrous. 

The session of the Congress was attended by prominent delegates from all 
the provinces including Mr. If. if. Joahi, Mr. V. V. Oiri, Mr. Bankim Mukherjee, 
Mr. Athok Mehta and others. Dr. P. P. Pillai of the Indian branch of the 
International Labour Office and Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhayaya were present 
by special invitation. 

Pahdit Balkribhna Bbabma’s Address 

*We are meeting at a time when the whole world is in flames. The present 
world conflagration ia only a culmination of man’s stupid greed and avarice,’ 
declared Pandit Ballcrishan Shnrma, chairman, reception committee of the all-India 
Trade Union Congress, welcoming the delegates to the conference. 

Continuing, ne said that a glimpse of the development of trade union move¬ 
ment in India will convince any impartial observer that the capitalistic classes as 
such have always opposed vehemently even the most humane reforms in the con¬ 
ditions of work of the factory workers. A rapid survey of the legislative proposals 
and the manner in which they were received by the employers will convince any¬ 
body that something much more than mere legislation was required to set right 
the various problems that faced society. The existence of so many associatioua of 
employers, tneir sudden growth after the trade union movement in India came to 
its own waa a clear indication of the spirit of deep-rooted antagonism between the 
employers and the workers. Had the employers been more circumspective to raise 
the wages of the workers in proportion to the rise in prices after the great war of 
1914-18 thq history of trade unionism in India would have been different 

It it necessary, therefore, that the capitalist and for our purpose the Indian 
capitalist should readjust Mb sense of values. It will not do to remain in opposi¬ 
tion to tmde unionism any longer. Why, at the end of this war. he may find that 
bis capitalist mode of life has not only outgrown its usefulness but has become a 
positive menace to human progress. 

Let the Indian worker* learn a lesson from the present world developments 
and it would be wise and proper for the capitalists to begin to think in new 
terms in relation to Ms attitude towards Mb workers. 

Continuing, Pandit Balkriahna counselled the mazdoora and labour workers 
to concentrate their efforts in the direction of solid organisational activities. 
They had, he said, spent much of their time and energies on agitational channels. 
Bitterness in thought and speeches had taken them nowhere. They should 
therefore stop swearing at the capitalist, and if he does not change time will 
throw him overboard. 

Concluding, he said that he felt like going whole-hog with Britain in this 
war But the blindness of the British statesmen had left them no alternative but 
to stick to the Bombay resolution of the all-India Congress Committee. 

Dr. PiLLAi’a Speech 

Speaking at the opening session of the all-Iudia Trade Union Congress, Dri 
p p jPMh director of the Indian branoh of the international Labour Office, who 
was present' by special invitation, emphasised the critical nature of the present 
tiqie*, outlined the important pert Indian labour had to play in achieving victory 
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for democracy and the significant oontribution that I. L. 
tUfficuU sphere of post-war social reconstruction. 

Dr. Pillai said that the rude impact of war and an objective view of its. 
developments in the Malayan and Butman theatres impelled Indian labour to 
t-w* B Kv fc afresh of the situation and to define the ultimate principles and objects 
for which it stands. The totalitarian powers were challenging the very principle of 
democracy, the Nasi* and their criminal collaborator* were clearly out for world 
domination and they had no place in their scheme of things for independent 
nationalities. This will not euit India or Indian labour. 

Presidehtlal Address 


Workers are not anti-British or auti-any-othcr-nation. But they are anti- 
imperialistic under whatever name it may go. They are against all kinds of 
Imperialism be it the authoritarian form of the British or totalitarian form 
of the German. Nor does imperialism change its character, if It comes from 
the East instead of the West. In other words, Indian workers who are a subject 
people cannot prefer one kind of Imperialism to another said Mr. V. R, 
Salappa. presiding over the session. 

“What wa are mainly concerned with it the foreign policy and foreign policy 
alone of the belligerent countries. One may say that foreign policy reflect* the 
character of a Government. This may oe partially true. But history shows 
that a foreign policy leading to aggression has not been confined to any parti¬ 
cular form of Government. We are, therefore, concerned with tho policy of 
aggression from whatever quarter it may emanate and not with the peoples 
or their Governments. AH talk of anti-fascist front will lead us nowhere." 

“The non-existence of political strike* on war issue is interpreted to mean 

S ralty of the Indian working class to the British Imperialism and support to war 
orta, It la true that the workers engaged In munition factories, production 
of war material and transport serricea have not laid down the tools. But they 
are working to support war efforts but for their living. Neither Government nor 
votaries of Imperialism under the cloak of anti-Fssdsm are justified in miainter- 
prating the poor workers who sell their labour which is their only possession just 
to eke ont their existence. 


“In these circumstances there was no justification whatever far some of oar 
comrades to break away and start a rival organisation under the (raise of anti¬ 
fascist front, so soon after unity Was achieved after ten yean of hard struggle. 
In order to avoid future splits unity was based on some sound democratic 
principles that all political questions as well at questions of strikes and affiliation 
with any foreign organisation be decided by three-fourths majority. A decision 
by throe-fourths majority makes it impossible for any particular section or 
group to get any resolution passed through a snap vote. Nor can tho Congress 
be swamped by any one onion however large its membership may be, as 
representation is not in direct proportion to numerical strength out graduated. 
Nor can workers In any particular industry dominate the organisation as re¬ 
presentation is oo trade group basis which restricts the maximum number of 
members on the General Council to eight for each group of Industries such 
os Railways, Shipping, Cotton Textile, Mining, Engineering etc. Similarly the 
number of delegates also are restricted on a graduated scale, without depriving 
small anions representation. 

. Recruitisg eergeast 


“It has also been complained by some that the A. I. C. U. 0. has not given 
a lead on War issue. What other lead ia possible under the existing circumstances 
than merely state the position of the organised workers and leave it there f 
The critics certainly do not mean a lead for political strike. Do thoy, then mean 
that the Trade Onion Congress should play tne veritable role of a recruiting ser¬ 
geant and convert all the affiliated unions into recruiting depot* ? 

It Is contended that by supporting war efforts of the British, Fascism 
could be destroyed, Socialism would be established in Great Britain and it would 
"follow suit in Indio. This prospect is extremely alluring. Nazis came to power 
t»dy in^ll)33. What prevented Great Britain from establishing Socialism before 

, TIte prospect of establishment of Socialism in all tho countries of Europe 
including Germany and Italy is also held out To say that by defeating Herr 
Hitler, Ngurator Fascism. will b«. wiped nut and Socialism . established is to go 
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even beyond the Atlantic Charter which baa been drawn aB the war aim of the 
Democracies. But the pro-British propagandist* can afford to promise what their 
mnstera hare not contemplated aa they (former) are Dot required to deliver the 
good*. 

Release detenus 

Recently aome political prisoners, mostly convicted for offering Satyagraha, 
have been released. But the non-release of the detenus and other political pri¬ 
soners convicted for their alleged or professed leanings towards Socialism or 
Communism is thoroughly unwarranted by circumstances and morally unjustified. 
Most of the Labour Leaders have been convicted, though under the Defence of 
India Act for their normal trade union activities. The position of the detenus is 
even worse. If there is any unchallengeable evidence against the detenus why does 
not the Government place them on trial ? Is it not merely for their ideologies, the 
detenus and other iiolitical prisoners are mode to lose their liberty and sacrifice 
their all. 

Second Day-r-Resolutions—Cawnpur— 9tb. February 1942 
Attitude to Wab 


The session of the Congress concluded on the next day after adopting 
a number of resolutions including the recognition of the demand for Trade Unions 
and Factory committees, release of political prisoners, condemning repression 
in Bengal, appealing to workers not to be panic-stricken during an air raid, 
demanding an increase in basic wages and grant of dearness allowance, disapprov¬ 
ing the policy adopted by the Government by introducing and enforcing ordinances 
ana legislation affecting labour without consulting representatives of labour. 

The Trade Union Congress decided to maintain the statu* quo in respect of 
its policy towards the war. 

Both the resolutions on attitude to war, one sponsored by the Communists 
offering unconditional support in the war effort and the other moved by Mr. Jfrinal 
Kanti Boss, expressing the opinion that in view of the situation created by the 
aggression against Russia, immediate transfer of power to the people is. essential, to 
enable the workers of India to take part enthusiastically and effectively in the 
defence of India, were lost as they failed to secure a threefonrths majority as 
required under the constitution for making any change, in the policy of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress. 

Mr. Bantam Uukerji, who moved the resolution urging support to the war 
effort, dwelt at length on the changed situation and pointed out that the war had 
changed ita char acter and had ceased to be an imperialist one. It had become a 
people’s war, he said. _ . _ , . ... 

Mr. N, M. Jos hi, supporting Mr. Mnnal Kanti Bose’s resolution, said that in 
case they supported the war effort unconditionally it would not carry them far. 
No help coula be effectively and enthusiastically given until India was free. 

Mr. V. B. Kalappa, at the end of the discussions in his speech, said that he 
could quite agree with his Communist friends that _ it was a people’s war for 
Russsia, but it could never be a people’e war for India. By adopting the resolution 
supporting war effort, they could only give moral help. No substantial help could 
be possible as long as this country was a slave. , . _ 

On votes being taken, both the resolutions were lost The Congress then 
terminated. 


The All India Manufacturers’ Conference 

Second Sewion—Poona—21st. March 1942 

Welcome Address 

The second session of the All India Mannfactn^’ Confer^ 

(5. V. Puranik, the Chairman of the Maharashtra Industrial Association, welcomed 
tins delegates, in the course oi which he ssid: 

1? 




THE ALL INDIA MANUFACTURERS’ CONFERENCE t rooJU- ' 

*< on behalf of the Maharashtra Industrial Association, which la U>a 
Regional Council of the All India Manufacturers' Organisation for the ten districts 
afMabarathtra, 1 cordially welcome you to tliia accond session of the All-India 
Manufactansra'Conference. I need hardly say anything to you about the oily 0 ( 
Poona where this conference is holding its session. This historical city, once the 
capita] of the Peshawaa, is hallowed by the association of tbo Late Mr. Jtiefice U. 
O.Ranad «, Lok. Bat Oangadhar Tilak end tlie Hon. Mr. Qopal Krishna OokhaU 
who rendered invaluable services to India's national renaissance. 

«The reason that teems to hare weighed with the Central Committee of the 
All-India Mannfactnrera' Organisation to hold it* second annual session in Mshs- 
rashtrs is, that we hare been able to set op here a Regional Council to earn on the 
.work of the Organisation in this part of the country end onn is probably the only 
regional body that baa to far been officially affiliated to it. Our enthusiasm in this 
matter, 1 must admit, it indeed dne to our consciousness about the backward in¬ 
dustrial condition of our region and the consequent urge to do something that will 
help the pronnoe to rapidly industrialise itself. When we attended the first con¬ 
ference in Bombay last year, we fonnd that the programme which it outlined under 
the able guidance of Sir it VitaaMtaraya was such which even if partially put 
into practice waa aura to create the much needed industrial mindedneaa among the 
poopla which ultimately would bring about iodnatrial uplift of the country. 

‘‘In thia connection I should like to observe that India's body ecouomie will 
not be well developed unless proper attention is paid to Uie industrial growth of its com¬ 
ponent regional units. The development of one limb at theloegleot of the growth of the 
other would not make a healthy and a strong body. The same la tbe case with 
the sound industrial development of a sub-coo tin ent like India. Ws from the 
various provinces, therefore, should strive onr utmost to develop oar respective 
regions, keeping in view the ides] of the proportional* and all round development 
of India’* body economic. This, of course, presupposes harmonious working and, 
coordination of efforts among the various regions and it la the fonotion of the All- 
India Manufac turers* Organisation to strive to this end. 

Presidential Address 

Sir It. Vitvssvaraya in delivering his presidential address observed:— 

u The foremost topio which colours all onr thoughts today la the war. Enemy 
activities have already extended to the borders of this country. I am ears it is 
tbe ardent wish of all who have assembled at this Conference that at a critical 
time like this, India ahonld render all the help it la in her power to give, to enable 
the Allies to win the war. 

*• As thia country has in the past neglected the production of armament 
machinery and has also taken no precautions to develop the Military capacity of 
its people, we an today exposed to the dangen of foreign invasion. Before tbe 
war. Government were placing order* for goods required in India with German or 
American firms whenever England herself could not supply them and now aince 
the commencement of the war and after the cloae of deliberations of tbe Eastern 
Group War Supply Conference, the tendency has been to obtain the neceaaary raw 
and •emi-raW’ materials required for the war from tide country and to place orders 
for ail heavy armament machinery, motor truck*, aero-engines, etc* which require 
capacity and skill, with the other countries of tbe Empire or with the United 
States of America. It is probably not widely known that many -of the manufac¬ 
turers even in those countries, who have oome forward to execute the orders, have 
admitted that they did not koow the job themselves bat had to l ear n it after 
accepting tbe orders. 

“ We are informed that an American mission is coming out to this country 
in connection with the rap d developmeut of munitions production. It la hoped 
that the Government will mod acquaint the oountry with the precise loops cod 
functions of thia technical mission. The Indian industrialists are naturally enxioui 
to know whether opportunities will be given to them to develop heavy armament 
industries with the help of thia miasloo. 

“ Financial prosperity in Greet Britain end America, depends largely on the 
systematic and continuous working-of numerous business and financial organ isa- 
tiona, operated by skilled groups of people with the oo-operatioo tod encourage* 
meat of Government. There ia no organisation worth tbe name la this oountry 
to help industrial development. The attention given by the Centre] Government ia 
?**• Provincial Governments which ere supposed to*# 
entrusted with this duty, have no resources nod many of then) hare eJjono uo wlIL 
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" Th® public should wake up to this perilous state of things, and our main 
Itncfl of development should in future, be d) to encourage tlie starting and working 
ol industries of every kind—small, medium and Urge scale, either afl owners* con- 
corns, partnership concern* or joint-stock companies; (2) to create in each region 
or area an efficient industrial organisation to enable new occupations and new 
units of work to spring up speedily ; (3) to provide institutions, agencies, facilities 
and conditions for training a large proportion of the population for industrial life; 
and (4) to start preparing the country for post-war reconstruction in which in- 
dustnes must necessarily play an important part." 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were adopted unanimously by the Conference. 

Industrial Policy 

Id as much as the security and economic prosperity of the country depend 
to a very considerable extent upon sound industrial development, this Conference 
strongly urges upon the Government of India to institute, without delay, a well- 
planned and dynamio industrial policy calculated to lead to the rapid .establish¬ 
ment of new industries and the progressive expansion of existing ones. 

•v With a view to implement Buch a policy, this Conference recommends to the 
Government to take, amongst others, the following active measures 

(1) to urge upon the Provincial Governments to bring about the establish¬ 
ment in each Province, of at least one heavy or key industry, that may be found 
suitable to its economic resources and conditions, in addition to such other indus¬ 
tries tbst rosy be existing already; 

(2) to definite guarantee of protection by (a) adequate tariffs on competing 
imports and (b) by grant of subsidies, subventions, etc., to existing industries and 
to those that may ha started hereafter; 

(3) to give freely import licences, essentiality and priority certificates, and 
otherwise give assistance for importing from abroad industrial plant, machinery 
and other essential materials so far as they do not materially interfere with the 
War effort; 

(4) to direct all Government and semi-Government Departments to continue 
to purchase even after the War, only indigenous manufactures ; 

(5) to exercise, to the same extent as is done by other progressive Govern¬ 
ments, strict control over all concerns owned and managed by non-Indians whose 
activities are detrimental to the economic interests of the country. 

Statistics 

This Conference is of opinion that paucity of data about economic activities 
in general and industrial development, in particular, makes it extremely difficult 
to arrive at a correct appreciation of the actual and potential resources of this 
country. The Conference, therefore, strongly uTgea upon Government, 

(1) to re-organ ire and widen the field of activities of the Deportment of Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics on lines similar to those of the_ Government 
Burennx and Departments of Statistics in industrially advanced countries; 

(2) to introduce the necessary legislation making it obligatory on all indus¬ 
trial and commercial establishments to supply relevant statistical information to . 
the Department ol Commercial Intelligence and Statistics; and 

(3) to issue, in on intelligible form, timely reports of statistics so collected: 

Industrial Finance 

In the opinion of this Conference the development of industries, specially 
small ind medium-scale ones* in this country ia retarded not bo much. t from lack 
of capital as through lack of adequate financing organisation. With a view to the 
apeedy establishment of new industries and to mitigate the difficulties of existing 
onea, this Conference urges upon the Government 

(1) to establish Central and Provincial Industrial Funds lor providing long 
term finance to industries on the lines similar to those obtaining ■ in industrially 

advanced countries; . , ... 

(2) to to amend the Insurance Act of 1938 as to give more latitude to Life 
Assurance companies in the matter of investments of their funds and thereby 
enable them to invest in industrial enterprises a larger proportion of their funds 
than has been possible hitherto. 

Separation of Portfolios for Industry and Commerce 

In view of the deplorable industrial backwardness of the country, an immediate 
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tnd ndieal change U called for In the Govern meat* Administrative machinery 
concerned with industries. Thi» Conference, therefore, urge* upon the Government 
to eeparata the portfolio ol Industrie from that ol Commerce tod place the Depart- 
mantof loduatriea under a eeoarate non-official Indian Member of HIs Excellency 
the Viceroy*! Executive Council, who ehould be chafed with the duty ol initiating 
and putting into operation e comprehensive and country-wide plea ol induitrieliutioa 
and oo^orainating the activities of the various Provincial Department* of 

Indaetriee. EootroMtc Councils 


Thie Coofereoce ie ol opinion that Economic Coundla oompoaed of .represents- 
tire businessmen, ioduatrialiata and economists. aaaiated by adequate executive staff, 
abould be eatabliahed, both at the Centre aa wdl as in the Provinces to formulate, 
sdriaa upon and influence the economic poiidea and activities of Government. 

Wae Risk Irboeascb ahd ConnsBAnow 

In view of the imminent danger to which this country ia exposed aa a remit 
of war and the likelihood of oouataerabts damage that might be dona to induatrial 
property not covered by the existing War Kith Insurance Scheme, this Oonferansa 
urges upon the Government to issue forthwith an ordinance providing com for inch 
damage to all induatrial establishments by a comprehensive Government ar 
Insurance Scheme with provision for adequate and sarlj payment of at laaat a part 
of the necessary compensation. 

Appeal Fob Pceuo Oo-opeeatiob 

Affirming ita belief that rapid and comprehensive industrialisation is the Oalj 
effective means of attaining economic prosperity and national cerarity of thia coun¬ 
try, this Conference appeals to all trade and commercial organisations, all leaders 
of national movements, the Press sod all ciiixena interested in the welfare of tbs 
country to lake part sod help in the oonatracUrs work of industrialisation in the 
following directions J— 

(1) to mobiliaa available capital, talent and material resources in each ret km 
for its induatrial dsvdopmeot in the first Instants, end also to take part la similar 
work in wider sphere* wherever possible; 

(3) to collect industrial statistics end carry out Surrey* of natural resource* 
end other factors of prodoc lion by regions; 

(3) On the basts of in for ms lion so collected, to prepare a plan for lbs rapid 
development of existing industries and tbs establishment of new ones; 

. .(4) to disseminate correct information about the Government's industrial 
policies and organise effective public opinion thereon ; 

(5) to help in the removal of grievance* of industries; 

(6) to popularise the use of Swadeshi products through induatrial museums, 
exhibitions sod other forms of propaganda; 

(7) to review, annually and, wherever poaaihle one* every quarter, the woik 
don* sod progress achieved ia advancing tbs cause of industrialisation in 
each region. 

The Conference is of opinion thst to carry out this programme, representative 
Kegiooai Bodice should be organised wherever possible, on lines similar to those in- 
dicsted io the Constitution of the All-India Manufacturers’ Organisation. 
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India Debate in Parli 

H. of Commons—London—24th. Februnry 1942 

Sir George 8ehniter’e Suggestion 

held L h th/«™ {Lifi^r - >“ “» H °«“ »' <>•"»». d*.W 

";«>» 

.u.pcn.ion ol polilio.l md nnoo.l crntmtaiSf. “« dtJTied. “wJtaT.'w 
lay to the Nationalists : ‘Set aside these thines and durimr ... VV 0 .p aTe ~ 
lace the common peril/ But how can we ex&ct them Jo rwpond to this"? HoJ 
ran we ©onfince them that we are honest in oor intentions to work durinethl 
for the _ political freedom they desire? The way forward was m m simnU 


can prevCTt her having independence if she r wanta"lt". ran tinindSn’oeomf' “and it 
*» «« d -° * rer 7 th,nK . « «“ »0 build up her strength and unity. She 

will aee that it is to her advantage to remain linked to our group. Merelv to 
promlae Dominion Status on a certain date, ia not going to make England’s amends 
or solve the Indian problem”. 

„ George Schuster read a personal letter from Mr. Jt'mtah, Leader of the 

Muslim League, which ran aa follows ; “Let me impress on you that the partition 
of India demand, the Muslim ides, is not only a political reality—it is our creed 
and our article of faith. We shall not rest content until we have achieved oni 
goal. We shall not agree to submit to an Indian united Central Government 
and be treated aa an Indian minority under the heel of a permanent Hindu 
majority, which virtually means Hindu Raj.” 

Sir George added that one might deeply disagree with that attitude, but one 
could not ignore it. These were fundamental questions which could not be 
settled bv any easy formula, and conld not be set aside or reconciled during the 
war. ‘•What we ought to do is to get a strong National Government to work 
during the war and convince India that we are determined to play our part in 
establishing her freedom." 

"The British Government hae tried and I believe, honestly, to do what was 
possible under war conditions”, proceeded Bir George Schuster. The British Govern¬ 
ment said that they could not, pending an agreement, set np a new constitution, 
bat they desired, within the framework of the existing' constitution, to set up an 
Executive Government which was really representative of the Indian people. It was 
a great advance which was made lost year, hut that was not enough. Many 
political leaden would not join as members of the Executive Council. They regarded 
it aa subordinate to the Viceroy and not as a new Indian Cabinet. Sir Geoige 
Schuster, however, nrged that another effort be made. Had they not a special 
opportunity now I Here, in the British Government, an important step had been 
taken. The urgency of the war had justified an exceptional procedure in the 
formation of a Government. Would not the urgency justify a similar procedure in 
India ? He suggested the setting up of a small War Cabinet, consisting of the 
Viceroy and Ministers without portfolio, charged with the general direction of the 
war, leaving departmental responsibility unchanged to the. existing Council. 

Bir George Bchuster continued : “Surely, there is some hope that the main 
political loaders would join such a Cabiuet. It would have an entirely new 
significance. To join it would give a real share of power, and yet in no way commit 
them aa regards the form of the final constitution of India. Such a plan would 
face np to the urgent realities of to-da? and the vital need for co-operation m the 
war effort of the British, the Muslims and the Hindus.” 

Sir Alfred Knox (Conservative) asked if Sir George had any idea whether 
leading Muslims would agree to this, and if they would not agree, would it not 
put the British Government in another false position. 

Sir George replied that he had no knowledge what leading Muslims would do. 

Sir George Schuster continued : “It is futile to expect that you ;*■»,“"5 

•ny final form of constitution which would receive in advance ‘ gfc 

Muslima and Hindus. If only a slut could be made, the whole controversy might 
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SIR STAFFORD CBIPPS’ REPLY 


PWM?* 1 interest* in a manner which is not consonant with the totality of effort 
which is required if we are to come through the present difficulties with success. 

Ihe Government propose to take such measures as may be necessary to 
preveut abuse of the wishes of the majority of the people by any email or Belfish 
group. Buoh incidents as dog racing and boxing displays amongst them are 
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of the oountnf to achieve victory. Personal extravagance must be eliminated 
together with every other form of wastage, small or large, and all unnecessary 
expenditure. In the realm of war effort itself, no person can be allowed to stand 
in the way of efficiency or awiftneaaof production and we must, without regard 
to the interests of individuals, key up the tempo of our war effort on every side. 

"A number of members have commented in this regard on the presentation of 
home news on the wireless, and have stressed the need for giving the public as 


of facts which would be of assistance to the enemy in the prosecution of the war. 

“The Government aro wholly in accord with the necessity for presenting a true- 
picture to the people, because they are confident that the people of this country 
are firm and courageous enough to face facta, however unpleasant they may be. 
At the same rime, the House will, of course, realise that care muBt bo taken not 
to create an otmoshphere of undiluted depression when events are temporarily 
against us. We must stress, throughout, our absolute conviction of our ultitnate 
auoeesi provided everyone of us plays our full part in its achievement. I will 
discuss with the Minister for Information the question as to what improvement 
can be made in the presentation of home news as it is now sent out over the wireless. 
(Cheers). “I now come to the question which has vexed the minds of members from 
all sidea of the House—the question of India. The Government are as much 
concerned, as ia everybody else, with the whole question of the unity and strength 
of India in the face of the dangers which now threaten that country, and they • 
very fully realiso that it is important that this country should do its utmost, 
in the present circumstances, to make a full contribution towards that unity. I 
think, however, that it would not be profitable to debate so important and vital 
a question now in a partial manner. The Government hope that such a debate 
will be poesible very shortly upon the basis of a Government decision in the matter. 

“The question of Colonial policy has also been raised. I am sure the new 
Colonial Secretary will reconsider the methods of colonial administration and 

the policies of the colonial empire. ,. . T . . ... . 

•Two further points about India were raised with which 1 should like to 
deal." went on Sir Stafford. “Thefirst is the quest,on whether thei training of 
Indian troops has been adequate and the second whether industrial development 

heen odeooate. So far as the question of troops is concerned man-power , s 
available 0 in Inffia andbraining facilities are available too. Difficulty has risen 
over the question of equipment and as soon as that can be supplied, the number 

° f q^tlon n oT“Mustrial development is one which Government regard 

- „,Ltimn«runee and although there are difficulties m view of the great 
“ °* fi^lfiri^tioTtoat hasto bemsda in this country and in other parte of the 

ci. Crinnt dealt with the position in Malaya and said that it had 

, SIt LtTS.fSoibright to send troops there at the last minute in 

been snggMted that U w« S , d { ^ turne j ont otherwise, and had 

order to try and[ save the' § ! tu » I Uo ^ ond “ a w hat would have been said in this 
those troop* not would have been universal condemnation of the 

Honas. (Cheers). There t Mve that most valuable base in the 

aues'tion which bas been raised is that of policy as to the conti- 
Paoiflo. Another question wni bombing of Germany, lhis Polioy was 

nued use of heavy bombers fi E htj 0 g alone against the combined forces of 
initiated at a ‘™?/ h T c . n ™ ^med that it was the most effective way in which 
.Germany and Ita y<_ ^ initiative againat the enemy. (Cheera) Since that 

we, toting alon^ conld take access of support from the Russian armies who, 

rime, we have had an enormoua accesa oi ppo nothw ove r the Germans 

according to the latcs new , potential atrength of the United States. 

'“"JSiA S K ■«»»' 
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“The crisis in the affair* of India trifling out of the Japanese advance ha* 
made Britain wiah to rally all the forces of ludian life to guard their land from 
the menace of the invader. 

“In August 1940, ai statement was made about the aims and policy which 
we are pursuing in India. This amounted in short to a promise that, as soon as 
possible after the war, India should attain Dominion Status in full freedom and 
equality with this country and other Dominions nnder a constitution to be framed 
by Indians by agreement amongst themselves and acceptable to the main elements 
in the Indian national life. This waa, of course, subject to the fulfilment of our 
obligations for the protection of minorities, including the Depressed Classes, 
and our treaty obligations to the Indian States and to a settlement of certain 
lesser matters arising out of our long association with the fortunes of the Indian 
sub-continent. 

“However, In order to olothe these general declarations with precision and 
to convince si) classes, races and creeds in India of onr sincere resolve, 
the War Cabinet have agreed unitedly upon conclusions for present and future 
action which, if accepted bv India as a whole, would avoid the alternative dangers, 
either that the resistance of a powerful minority might impooe an indefinite veto 
upon the wiahea of the majority, or that a majority decision might oe taken, 
which would be resisted to a point destructive of internal harmony and fatal to 
the aetting op of a new constitution. 

“We had thought of setting forth immediately the terms of this attempt by 
s constructive contribution to aid India in the realiflation of full self-government. 
We arey however, apprehensive that to make a public announcement at such a 
moment as this might do more harm than good We must first assure ourselves 
that our scheme would win a reasonable and practical measure of acceptance and 
thus promote concentration of all thoughts and energies npou the defence of the 
native soil. We should ill serve the common cause if we made a declaration which 
would be rejeoied by the essential elements in the Indian world and which would 

S rovoke fierce constitutional and communal disputes at a moment when the enemy 
i at the gate* of India. 

“Accordingly we propose to send a Member of the War Cabinet to India to 
satisfy himself on the spot by personal consultation that the conclusions upon 
which ws are agreed and which we believe represent a just and final solution, 
will achieve their purpose. The Lord Privy Best and the Leader of the House, 
Bir Stafford Cripps , has volunteered to undertake this task. He carries with him 
the full confidence of Hie Majesty's Government and he will strive in their name, 
to procure the necessary measure of assent, not only from the Hindu majority, 
bot also from those great minorities amongst which the Muslims are most 
numerous snd on many grounds pre-eminent. 

“The Lord Privy Seal will at the same time consult with the Viceroy and the 
Commander-in-Chief on the military situation, bearing always in mind the paramount 
responsibility of His Majesty's Government, by every means in their power, to 
shield the people of India from the perils which now beset them. We must 
remember that India has a great part to play in the world struggle for freedom 
and that her helping bana must be extended in loyal comradeship to the valiant 
Chinese people, who have fought alone so long. We must remember also that 
India ia one of the bases from which tiie strongest counter-blows must be struck 
at the advance of tyranny and aggression. 

“ Bir Stafford Cripps will set out as soon as convenient and suitable arrange¬ 
ments can be made. He will command in his task the heartfelt good wishes of all 
parts of the House, and meanwhile no words will be spoken or debates held here or 
in India which would add to the burden be has assumed in his mission or lessen 
the prospects of good result. During Sir Stafford Crippa' absence from Parliament, 
hi» duties as Leader will be discharged by the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden.” 


H. of Commons—London—28th. April 1942 

Cripps Explains Breakdown of Indian Negotlatlona 
Mr. Amery’s Reply 

In the House of Commons, on the SSth, April MS. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Lord Privy Seal opened the debate on his mission to India (See p. S57). 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, winding up the debate eaid: A 
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inik tribute has been paid to 8lr Stafford Crippt for conspicuous ability and 
•inwrit? nod not the least, the rood temper with which he discharged his difficult 
miswoo ’No more fining ambaaaador could have been sent, not only because of hit 
position as a member of tbs War Oabinet but also because bis sending marked in 
apecoliar degree the unit? of outlook and policy with regard to India, which 
has been reached by the Government, and I might add, which baa been reached 
by Parliament and public opinion in thia country. I say advisedly 'reached. 1 be¬ 
cause the mission and the unanimous policy for which Pir 8 la fiord Crippt en¬ 
deavoured to secure acceptance were not sodden improvisation to meet a critical 
external situation, the deathbed re pen lanes of an ud regenerate imperialist. They 
were the natnral, and indeed, the inevitable culmination of the steady development 
daring three tael few years of thought and feeling about India and India’s political 
aspiration a. The Act of 1935, which was fiercely contested by us at the lime, was 
■ great piece of constructive etaleamanahip which might by now have carried 
India far on the road towards complete freedom, if it oould have been 


Implemented. 

Bnt we hive alt along, since then, moved beyond it. We no longer think In 
terms of India’s progressive advance towards full control of her own dettiny by 
stages decided here and under the Constitution laid down by thia House. We think 
instead in term* of India's inherent right to that freedom under e Constitution 
of her own deviling. It ia because Indian lenders hare, 1 think, not tally realised 
hitherto, or not folly believed in this change in our outlook end in its betring 
upon their relations both to ourselves and to each other, that mission of Sir 
Stafford Crippt has, I believe, been of Such permanent for the future whatever 
its immediate outcome. The primary task assigned to Sir Buford Crippt waa 
to remove all doubts aa to the sincerity of oar purpose. 

We had already declared, at the very outcat, almost of the career of the pre¬ 
sent Government, that we wished India to attain the some full freedom os ia 
enjoyed by the Dominions and for that matter, by onrsslvea, and to do so aa aooo 
aa possible after the war under a Constitution of Indian devising. That pledge 
waa subject only to stipulations. One stipulation waa that the Constitution should 
provide for the doe fulfilment of the obligations imposed. on os by our historic 
connection with India. The other was that Constitution should carry with it 
the acceptance of the principal elements in national lifa. Indian political opioioo 
waa not prepared to believe that we really meant what we aaid. It read into the 
stipulation shoot the obligations, an intention to superimpose on the Constitution, 
conditions and safeguards, which would, in effect, make it no longer the Cooilitu- 
tion of a free country, to take back with one band what ha professed to give 
with the other. Again, it read into the atipulatioo about agreement e cynical 
acquiescence in the indefinite continuance of disagreement end consequently of the 
present regime in India. 

The main object of the draft Declaration waa to aet these suspicions at rest. 
The full meaning of Dominion Independence was set out in the Preamble in terms 
taken from the famous Balfour Declaration of 1926k Moreover, Hir Stafford Crippt 
has already pointed oat the provision ia Bectloa G. for aellling by treaty ail 
rustlers anting out of the complete transfer of responsibility from British to 
Indian bands and not only emphasised Indian equality of status, but expressly laid 
down that terms of the treaty should not restrict the power of the future Indian 
Union to decide its relationship to the real of the Empire ; In other word*, to 
restrict its da facto power to accede from the Commonwealth. How could we bars 
gone further than that f 

Again, in order to meet the charge that ws deliberately wished to pospons a 
settlement we put forward two suggestions. On# waa that failing previous agree- 
meat between the leaders of Indian opinion and the principal communities on 
some other form of cooatitution-making body ws would set up one defined in Beo- 
tioo D of the Draft beelarstion Immediately on the oesaatlon of hostilities. Tbs 
other point is to answer the charge that ws were giving minorities and more parti¬ 
cularly the Muslim element, a veto on ell progress. '1 here was only one way of 
cutting the Gordian Knob—as Sir O. Bchuttrr called It—end that was to tell the 
majority that they were free to go ahead and achieve foil freedom without waiting 
tor the minority. It was made equally clear to lha Muslim minority—an element, 
1 might add, of over ninety million people—that if they coold not find Uis Cons¬ 
titution of the new Indian Union acceptable to themselves, either at the outset or 
2?°° * ur, bcr reconsideration, they were not to be denied the prospect of an equal 
freedom. In thia respect, ws wars only following tbs familiar Dominion precedent. 
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Tha Canadian Federation waa originally formed by four only of the present Pro¬ 
vinces. The others joined in the next lew years. On the other band, Newfound¬ 
land has always remained outside. The Australian Commonwealth and the South 
African Union afford similar examples of making special conditions for entering, 
or else standing out altogether. In the case of the India Act of 1935, it left the 
States free to stay out, but provided for the adhesion of a minimum number of 
States before the Federal provisions of the Act came into force. This restrictive 
provision also was praotically waived in the draft Declaration. 

Our ideal undoubtedly remains ao united All-India, including States as well 
British India, sufficiently united at any rate, to present a common front to the 
outside world. The unity which we have given India, the unity of law, of adminis¬ 
trative procedure, of economio and transport policy, is an achievement of which we 
have every right to be proud, but we vould sooner see India, divided and free than 
keep her various elements for ever sgsinst us and against each other under a Banse 
of impotent frustration. 

The practical arguments for unity are undoubtedly overwhelming. I have 
little donbt that they would prevail if ft were not for the deep-seated fear of the 
Muslims to which the Member for Horsham, Earl Winterion, eloquently referred, 
that their distinctive culture and wav of life would be at the mercy of the perma¬ 
nent Hindu majority. The root of that fear which, as the Member for Aylesbury, 
Sir 8. Retd, said we must banish, lies largely, I believe, in the assumption so often 
made that unity implies a Central Executive on the British model, an Executive 
responsible in theory to a parliamentary majority but responsible, perhaps in fact 
to a party eaucua behind the majority. Yet oar British system, which we have 
developed in homogeneous country, is not necessarily the best suited to so complex 
a structure as ihst of India. There is no sealed pattern of freedom. The United 
States, Switzerland, the former German-Austro-HnDgarian Federation and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics may all supply useful precedents for Indian states¬ 
manship to study. 

What, indeed, is needed, perhaps even more than new constitutional methods, 
la a new spirit of compromise. It is by making Indian statesmen conscious that 
the solution of the problem is their own undivided responsibility and not ours, 
that both the right methods and the right spirit are most likely to emerge. Oar 
main concern waa to indicate a solution for the future, which left do doubt as to 
our own intentions, end we struck as fair a balance between the contending points 
of view as it was possible to attain. We did so because it was only in the light 
of a solution recognised as essentially sincere and fair, even if not wholly acceptable 
to any one section, that there could DO any hope of co-operation in the present of 
Indian political leaders, other with ourselves or with each other to face the crisis 
In front of India. Even so, it could only be ‘a question of cooperation, effective 
participation and active and constructive help’—to quote the language of the draft 
Delcaralion—within the existing Constitution. It conid not be a question of 
control free from the ultimate responsibility of Parliament here, exercised there 
through the Secretary of State ana the Viceroy. It could not be that both for 
practial reasons, which have been given in connection with Defence . by my Right 
Honourable friend, but above all, for the reason that there was no agreement 
as to who should exercise that control. 

The demand for National Government pnt forward by the Congress has been 
repeated in more than one speech in this House. But such a Nations) Govern¬ 
ment would have been responsible in the last resort neither to Parliament hero 
under the existing Constitution, nor to an agreed, and what the Member for 
Walsall called, a fairly-balanced Constitution in India, bat only to its own 
majority—a majority presumably of the Congress or, at any rote, of the Hindus. 
That demand whether made by Sir Taj Bahadur Sapru and his colleagues, or 
by the Congress was the one thing which the Muslims and other minorities wen 
determined, at all costs, to reject. They were and are convinced that such a 
Government would, in fact, prejudge the whole future situation to their detriment. 
There was, therefore, never anj question in oar view of conceding that demand, 
because it was, in fact, if not in intention, a demand which precluded all agreed 
co-operation in India. - 

Mr. Daviet i Is not the Right Honourable Gentleman aware of tha resolution 
passed by tha Indian Congress at Poona, where absolute assurance waa given on 
the very point with which he is dealing—that the minorities would certainly ba 
considered f 

Mr. Amtry : Tha minorities, unfortunately, did not accept tha rwolution. 
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Within the limits of tha nitimste responsibility of tha Viceroy tnd Parliament, 
who in the matter are in a aensa trustees for the fntara Oonatitation of India, 
Sir Stafford Crippt waa given the widest latitude. Indeed, aa the Boose will 
hare appreciated from the White Paper and from hia own speech, be went to 
tha utmost length in oider to meet the wisuee of the Congress. There was no 
more that he could offer. 

Sir Stafford Crippt has given the Bonae a fall and moat loeld account of 
hia negotiations sod of the reason tor their breakdown. 1 will not eorei the 
ground again. There is only one point I would add, but it is perhaps a moat 
significant and illuminating point in the whole atory. 8ir Stafford Crlpps flew 
many thousands of miles to meet Indian leaders, in order to arrive at an agree¬ 
ment with them. Indian leaders in Delhi moved not One atep to meet each other, 
either without him or ia his presence. 

They made no attempt to reach aa agreement among themselves. The Con- 
greet demand for National Government waa declared by Ita President to be the 
unanimous demand of the Indian people Why then waa no attempt made to 
afford evidence of the unanimity by bringing forward. In concert with the Muslim 
League sod other parties, an agreed proposal 7 For the simple reaeoo that it 
could not have been dona. That ia an aspect of the aitomtioo which we moat 
face. We do not do so for the pnrpoae of imputing blame to any Indian aeotion. 
The Member for Walthall vary truly said that it was by no means an easy 
matter for men, whoae life had been concentrated in opposition to each other, 
to come to a speedy agreement. Even In this Honan wa had to be at war for 
many mouths before a National Government wes secured. We have got to fees 
this aspect, however, in order to realise why it waa impossible for Sir Stafford 
Crippt to meet the demand for a so-called National Government. 

While the Crippe Mianoa failed on ita immediate object in the wider cense, 
I believe, it has bean very far from failure. It baa been, if I may adopt an 
epigram of bin own, the epilogue of an old chapter in which contending elements 
in India have attempted to attain their ends by belabor)Hog His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and Mao tha prologue of a new chapter in which Indiana are beginning 
to realise that the kay India’s problems is in their own bands 8mca Sir Stafford 
Crippt left India Mr. Oandki baa cammed op the point quoted by 8tr Suff.ud 
Crinpe in a striking passage, in which ha baa declared that tha attainment of 
Independence wes impossible until Indians have lhamaelvee solved the communal 
tangle. The Declaration ia, i think, a sufficient answer to live speeches which 
have been made suggesting that it ia wa who have exaggerated, if not invented, 
the communal iaaus 

Mr. Daritt (Merthyr Tydfil): Ia Government acoeptiog all that Mr. Gandhi 
•ays 7 

Mr. Avtry : I do, because he aaya what I have spent two yearn In saying. Even 
more impo< tent aa evidence of the new approach are the resolutions which wera 
passed at the statesmanlike instigation of Mr. fia/opopa/ocAan, ex-Premier of 
Madras, by the Congress members of tha Madras Legislature. By tha Oral of these 
resolutions tha All-India Congress was urged to waive ita objection to tha Muslim 
Lesgus’a claim for separation, if eventually persiaied In, for the sake of removing 
every obstacle from the way of establishing a National administration. By tbe 
second, the National All-India Coogreea Committee waa requested to permit an 
approach to the Muslim League, with a view to tbs rs establish meat of Popular 
Government in the Madras Province. It would appear that Una patriotic and 
courageous declaration haa met with the disapproval of tbe Congress President 
and Pandit Nehro. It may be that their attitude will be eoatainea by the All- 
India Committee, which is to meet in tha next few days. It would never have been 
taken bat for the visit of Bir Biaffurd Crippa. 

__ Mr - : How many were present when tha resolution was passed f Only 

82 oot of 206 |leased that resolution. 

Mr. Am try s No Thirty-nine out of 42 of them. At any rata, will any body 
suggest that it was an undesirable resolution or that the desire on the part of the 
Coogreaa members to come to reasonable terms with their Muslim col leagues to 
re establish a Irra Government in their Province first and make progress with a Ires 
Government of India waa wrong f If only three had supported. 1 should honour 
them for doing so. 

, B baa hero asked what ia precisely meant by the withdrawal ol tbs Draft 
Declaration. what we have certainly not withdrawn is our msln object snd pur* 
P 0 *®* namely, that India should, as soon as possible, obtain full freedom under 
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constitutional arrangements of her own devising and anited to her own peculiar 
conditions On the other band the particular method which we suggest for 
arriving; at a constitutional settlement, more particularly the present provincial 
basis both of setting up a constitution-muting assembly and for Don-accession, 
is not meeting with sufficient support for ns to press it further. It may be 
j methods might arise which might form a better basis for the 

definition of boaodariea and might give representation for smaller elements, such 
as Sikhs, whose natural aspirations we appreciate. It is for Indians themselves to 
improve on our suggestion if they can. As regsrds the interim situation, the particular 
proposals made by Sir Stafford Cripps, in order to secure the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the Congress as well ss the other political parties have, of course, lapsed, but the 
Viceroy will, do doubt, always be -willing to consider practical suggestions within 
the frame-work of Section (s) of the Draft Declaration put forward by responsible 
party leaders, more particularly if put forward as the Member for lnce, Mr. <7, 
Macdonald, suggested jointly and based on a broad measure of agreement. 

It is, indeed, upon the agreement and initiative of Indian party leaders that 
any further advance must depend. The Member for 'Walsall raised the question 
ol the desirability of re-establishing Self-Government in those Provinces in which 
the Congress has refused to carry on. That, of course, is most desirable. It would 
have been a natural consequence of the success of the Cripps Mission. The door 
is open uow and remains open. 

Mr. Macdonald asked what exactly dtd ‘the door remains open’ mean. Suppose 
the Congress Party in those very Provinces agreed themselves to carry on Self- 
Government, would the British Government agree? 

Mr. Amery: Yes, if in any of those Provinces the Congress Party are prepared 
to assume the responsibilities of Government and give that help to the prosecution 
of the war. which they have declared they wished to give, we are only too ready 
to let them resume office under those conditions. 

Meanwhile, the Government of India must get on with the immediate task 
before it. I must make it quite dear that our anxiety to secure a wider measure 
of active co-operation from the political parties iu India by sending out Sir Stafford 
Cripps in no way implies any lack of confidence in the ability or euergy of the 
Executive Government of India. On the contrary. His Majesty's Government 
have the most complete confidence in the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, who has 
bandied continuously a difficult situation with prudent wisdom, and whose vigorous 
initiative has been invaluable to everything bearing on the conduct of the war. 
That confidence extends no less to the existing Executive Council. The Indian 
members, wbo form the majority of that Council, are men of high ability and 
experience in active politics, in administration and business. Their patriotic will¬ 
ingness to stand aside lor others who might command a greater measure of' orga¬ 
nised political support is something that we have sincerely appreciated, as they, I 
feel sure, recognise the value we attach to their continued service to India at this 
critical time. 

What I have said of tbe Indian members applies equally to the European 
members snd, indeed, to the whole of the administrative service. 'Indian and 
British, which have wreatled eo ably with the innumerable problems carried by 
war conditions. 

The member for lnce and the Member for South-East Leeds, Major Miner, 
have made the suggestion that the work of the India Office might be transferred 
to the Dominions Office. I think that suggestion is based upon a very insufficient 
realisation of the woik of the India Office. The main work of the India Office 
does not consist in controlling, restricting aud interfering with India. Its main 
work is that of an agency in ibis country on behalf of the Government. The 
Government of India bave in peace, and even more in war, a great army to main¬ 
tain, part of it directly drawn from this country aud largely equipped from this 
country. In order to secure from the Government of this country and to give what 
India needs, she requires a very considerable military staff. 

India baa neighbours which made the foreign policy of this country a matter 
of vital interest to her. From that point of view, agaiu, she has to have consider¬ 
able staff here to keep in touch with the Foreign Office and see that India'a inter¬ 
ests are not neglected. Further, there is a vast range of economic problems wbich 
vitally concern India and with regard to which it is important to her to see that 
the policy of this country does not neglect Indian imeresta. All these matters, if 
India were a Self-Governing Dominion, would still have to be carried on, bat car¬ 
ried on by an enlarged High Commissioner's Office, like the Offices of Australia 
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Congress P»rty bod ssid in effect, that Indian* could not be expected to fight 
for other people'* freedom when it was denied to themselves. 

It was, Lord Faringdon said. one of the complaint* of Indians that indus¬ 
trialisation of their country had been handicapped by the jealousy of English 
industrialists. India had paid handsome dividends for anything done for her by 
Britain and in addition to interest on something like a thousand millions sterling 
invested in India, that country paid annually something in the neighbourhood 
of 138 million sterling to this country. It was a substantial snm. Britain was 
under a considerable obligation to India. 

Lord Faringdon referred to the appalling poverty in India, and said that 
nevertheless Britain had been responsible for what progress there was in India 
and for her education and instruction in the art of government, and it waa a 
compliment to ua that Indiana ahould wish to model their political institutions on 
thoae of Britain. 

It seemed very unfortunate. Lord Faringdon added, that Hia Majesty’s 
Government had not been able to make the promise of self-government for India 
more concrete. Unhappily, usefulness which the Atlantic Charter. might have had 
in India waa completely ruined by the statement by the Prime Minister that it 
did not apply to India. 

Lora Faringdon said that he wished to suggest some ’pratical steps towards 
ending toe present deadlock, the danger of which became so pressing in the past 
few months, nnderlined by the situation in Malaya, from where one heard that 
the people of toe country took little interest in the war. 

Lord Faringdon then referred to the former Premier of Burma, U Saw, who 
spoke to him of toe extremely difficult position he (U Saw) would have to face 
it he returned to hia country without some concession. “Evidently, he waa 
unable to take home at least some satisfaction of his moderate demands.. He is 
now accused of plotting with the Japanese. We are not given details. It ia clear, 
however, that it would be the obvious thing for Japanese statesmen to approach 
disgrun'led Burmese statesmen, particularly one. in the outstanding position of 
Prime Minister. Whether he did a deal, or was in the process of doing a deal 
with the Japanese, we have not been told, but to call him a fifth columnist misses 
the fundsmental issue, which is that we have failed to gain the affections and sup¬ 
port of these peoples.” 

** The first of my suggestion,” Lord Faringdon said, “ is that the Government 
ahould state mtequivncidly that it is their intention to give India self-government 
not an any future date, but now. It would seem that there are persona with 
whom Indian leaden would negotiate. Let these persons and the Government be 
prepared to completely Indianise toe Viceroy’s Council, including Foreign Affairs 
and Defence Let them be prepared to treat such a council as a Provisional 
Government, and let it be i>art of the duty of that newly elected Council to take the 
necesaary steps for the calling of a Constituent Assembly or a constitution making 
conference. Finally, I would suggest that the Government, should say that when 
this Assembly haa reached a conclusion, the results of this Indian Constitution¬ 
making would be introduced into Parliament as a Government measure, to be passed 
through Parliament within at moat three years after the termination of the war.” 

Lord Faringdon said that the Government had declared that if the two prin¬ 
cipal parties in India would come to a settlement, the Government would ratify 
that settlement. But that waa a somewhat unfair attitude. 'Hie Muslim League 
which claimed to apeak for Muslima had put on paper demands which clearly could 
never be accepted by the Congress. But toe Muslim League in fact did not speak 
for the Muslims of India and it was imi<ortant that people in Britain Bhould realise 
that, and should not prevent an Indian settlement by playing into the hands of toe 
Muslim extremists. It seemed that the Muslim League could not represent a 
majority of the Muslims in India, and its present plan for the partition of 
India seemed to him to be not only impractical, but definitely retrograde. 

Lord Faringdon concluded by referring to the statement by Pandit Nehru on 
January 23, which seemed to him to be “ a declaration of absolutely primary im¬ 
portance, which Hie Majesty’s Government should meet half way." 

The Marquta of Cr*v>e, Leader of the Liberal Parly, Baid that he could not 
help feeling that Lord Faringdon overstated the matter somewhat when he treated 
the Congress Party as the real representatives of India. Nevertheless, the demands 
of toe Congress had not been prepared for engaging in any form of negotiation 
which could be described as such. 

The Marquis did. not think it possible to blsme the Viceroy for having started 
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Bombay.^ demand that the Government ehonld make s statement, he said 
that die powers of the Government in making autementa were extremely limited 
ea no Ministry could pled ire a future Government or I’■ri lament bv saying that a 
constitutional change could take place at a particular lima All that the Govern¬ 
ment could do was to aay what they were pretwred to do ao long aa they existed. 

The 'faiquis thought that the moat hopeful line of advance was by mention 
of the powere of the Indian provinces and limitation of the dutiee and functions 
of the Oeomtl Government aa far ae marble. ' 

The speaker thought it was the deaire of the Congress that auflYmre should he 
universal, and hoped the Government would fo aa far aa they possibly could to 
satisfy the Teal opinioo of India and take acUoo aa aoon aa possible. 

Lord I V*df#wood, in bn maiden speech aa ■ member of (be Upper Route, said 
that lie wanted ihreo things aa far aa India was concerned. Firstly, Urn disgrace of 
having the Japanese overrun India most ba avoided. tteeondly, ther should get 
total Indian help now. Thirdly. he wanted to aee India friendly and frvs. 

Lord Wedjgewood asked the House to consider the manifold ad tar tares of 
“ granting constitutions, province by prov i ntw." He eaid that he would have the 
Government recruit for tha Indian army and workshop up to five mi 11 ion people, 
offiring them, in the Churehillian manner, nothing, but blood end toil and tears 
and sweat for their co-operation. Ha would double the pay of every man is the 
regular Indian army, keeping half of it until the e d of the war and giving it to 
the toldeTs in land, ao that they would have something to fight for. 

The Breaker concluded by asking the House to do something to break down 
the ooionr bar which waa destroying tha fineat empire the world had ever known. 

Lord 8amk* g said that the people of India were begging na not *0 keep India 
always in a state of tntelaga. Not one could withhold the price for the magnificent 
hdn India has rendered 10 our fighting forces. Tha Indian army had been largely 
Indianised. Would it not, ha asked, be wise to try some farther Indianiaation of tbs 
civil authority f If tha leaders of moderate opinion in Indin would pat np a 
reasonable plan, acceptable to themaelvee end to the major Indian pairtiea, they 
would have rendered a public service. 

Lord Raubnlltmr (Conservative) asked how, after two year* of tha stress of 
war, the Viceroy, who had a task of immenes difficulty, could be asked to carry 
out such a programme aa Lord Faringdon had suggested. The Viceroy could not 
act without some Indian concurrence. One proposal put up would mean giving a 
blank cheque to the Congress and the other to the Muslims of vivisection of India. 

Lord Ranked lour added that the Viceroy had been asked to make gestures. He 
had made gestures. He bad called Indian Members to hit Council. He bad 
freed political prisoners, and it bad availed him nothing more than did for 
Britain the remittance of Southern Ireland's debts and tha handing ovar to them 
of porta. 

lord Cecil said then waa profound anxiety ea to the fulfilment of the 
promise of Dominion Statue, and he wondered if eomething might not be dona 
by transferring the great apparatus of the Government known aa the India Office 
to the Dominions Office, which would, at any rata; be eomething positive and 
definite in the fulfilment of the promise. 

Lord Haile g said that this was no lima for manoeuvring or standing on 
punctilios. We should be ae bold aa we were in the csss of Syria in making our 
declarations. It bad been said that constitutional changes could not be carried 
out in war time, but the most momentous declaration in Indian history, that of 

V during war, and the Montagu-Chelmsford Report waa signed in 
1918, the most critical part of that war. It would, however, be exceedingly difficult 
t the deadlock without some idee as to what they were aiming at. The 
Art of 1935 w*a the fruit of more careful and prolonged consideration than 
the British people bad ever given to any Dominion or empire constitution. That 
constitution was the Federation of a United India. What place; Lord Hailey 
Xtv r,** be ••■umad to the Indian States were we now to agree, at the instance 
of the Muslima, to divide np that united India. 

Lord Hailey thought that « satisfactory declaration by Hit Majesty’s 
Government, either firing the date or proscribing the method whereby the two 
parties in India could deride that they had arrived at a stage when s declare- 
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tion of that nature would help them to come together, would be s very strong 

argument. 6 

Lord Halley anted If the difference between the Government and the prin¬ 
cipal political parties in India could have impaired the war effort. We had often 
he said, been told that, but for these differences, India would have been far better 
prepared. Bathe said, whatever had been the relations between the Indian 
Government and the British people, Indian political parties would not have been 
found ready to Incur the expense of mechanising a modern army. There was 
compelling urgency to end these political differences,, and attempt some form of 
nconcilation fl the war effort was not to be seriously impaired. He asked if it 
waa not pomible that the position could be readjusted by making the provinces 
themselves constituent units of construction in the Central Legislature. 

Lord Catto (Liberal) deprecated talk about Indians hating the British. “These 
people do not hate ns. I am perfectly friendly with these political leaders, and 
for forty year*. Lord ffailty was oue of the best loved men in India.” 

Lora Catto added that India was blessed with vast resources in manpower, 
war material and manufacturing capacity, bnt her war effort had not been developed 
On a scale consistent with those great resources. This apathy was mainly due to 
the existing political situation. Many Indian leaden still did not feel that thia 
was their war, and without those men to house their fellow countrymen, it was 
difficult to bring home to the peoples of India the political situation and to get 
the maximum war effort. The apathy will continue unless we can solve the 
constitutional problem and the promise of Dominion Status is fulfilled. There 
were, he said, only two things of real importance- The first was that whatever the 
eolation, it mail, in fact, be only Dominion Status. The second was that the 
Central Executive must be so constituted that it cannot be under the sole control 
of any one community. 


House of Lords—London—29th. April 1942 

Dbvokbhisk oh Csiffs’ Mission 

The main object of the Draft Declaration which Sir Stafford Cripps took to 
India waa to overcome Indian suspicion that the British desire for a prior 
agreement among Indian politicians was a device to postpone Indian S-df-Government, 
declared the Unaer-Becretary of State for India, the Ihiks of Devonshire, opening 
the debate on India in the Lords on the 89th. April 1948, He added, “I believe 
we have achieved a very valuable result in this direction.” 

The Cripps Mission had been wrongly interpreted in some quarters as an 
eleventh hour act of repentance In Britain, brought about by the war situation 
in India. “It waa nothing of the kind. It was actually the continuation of a 
goiicy consistently pursued by the British Government for many months, 

The^Duke of Devonshire continued : Sir Stafford Cripps found himself con¬ 
fronted with a number of conflicting claims from various leaders of Indian opinion. 
The Lord Privy Seal’s task was to find some means by which these differing, 
even conflicting elements conid be brought together to determine their own future. 
He went out with a Draft Declaration, framed with a view not only to securing 
the agreement of sa many sections of opinion as possible, bnt also—since we have 
been definitely accused at relying on Indian disagreement to perpetuate our rule 
In India—containing provisions which would prevent the refusal of a large minority 
to co-operate from holding up the majority in their demand for self-government. 

“sir Stafford Cripps has told of the various stages of his discussions and the 
difficulties which arose.- On all minor difficulties he had absolutely an unanswerable 
The difficulty arose in the division of the responsibilities of the Government 
of India and His Majesty's Government here—how they were to be divided and 
proportioned. 61r Stafford Grippe got over that difficulty by offering to Indian 
political leaden seat* for representative Indians on the War Cabinet and the 
Faciflo Council. He waa then confronted by a further less tangible and even more 
difficult problem. In modem practice the Commander-in-Chief in India is also 
the Defence Member of the Viceroy's Council, the one man who baa functions and 
activities which may bring the two halvee of hie personality into active conflict. 
The Indian demand waa that the functions and activities of the C-in-0 and Defence 
Minister should be divided, that bis political function should be transferred forth- 
pitb to Indian hands, while his military activities should remain untouched. Any 
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gnrh separation would be a very Ioor end complicated operation and one which, at 
this critical moment of war, would throw into otter ohaoo the whole gradatka 

l0 The Duke of Devonshire claimed that the Minion waa not a failure. “I bcllere 
it haa done eery much to destroy suspicions both in India and elsewhere that we 
were not rally in earnest whan we eaid we wanted a united Indin enjoying mil. 
govern me nt.* The Duke thought that the Mimion had also had an educational 
value of the tame character for some Iodian politician*. The pres enc e of Indian 
representatives in Washington and Chungking waa another instance of India 1 # steady 
constitutional advance. * 

“India is not standing still. Its p r o g r um ie a continuous one. I suppose that 
in the whole history of the world no nobiv or more magnificent chance waa sv» 
offered than that of trying to create ont of the vast sub-eoiilioent of India a free 
united and edf-governing nation* concluded the I>nk» of Devonshire. 

Referring to wbat be called a * lech• teal breakdown * lord Oum. Liberal 
leader, said it never teemed to him that there wae a bopefni ch a nc e that the De¬ 
claration would find immediate erects nee. Bir Stafford Grippe was the meet suit* 
able choice end no responsibility for the breakdown devolved on him. Lord Crewe 
thought H incredible to suppose that Indian leader*—skilled and experienced man,— 
eon I a have believed that His Majesty's Gov ere men t Mold possibly accept the abrupt 
aad immediate change involved in their oo uu ter-proposals. The last word must 
rest as now with the Vioeroy-io-Oonneil. The Onppe expedition wae not a wasted 
effort. India's confutation would work out well, oat it matt take some lime to 
teach full growth. 

Lord Straboifi eaid he was pntxlrd by the sudden fail are of the Ifissioa when 
it eeemed on the point of aucoses. " We eaanot leave things as they are. Oeaeda 
was able to develop bar system of governmsnt slowly, but 1 do not think India 
can afford lo-day to remain aa It is.* 

Dealing with Defence, Lord Suabolgi thought that the British Oovsrnmsnt 
should hare seued with both hands the offer by lending Indiana to organise the 
people for the defence of India. He waa of opinion that the new move should eom* 
from British and not from Indian politicians and that negotiations should be imme¬ 
diately reopened. 

Lord £afi«6arg that U agreement had been reached bow, it would hare 
been nothing short of n miracle, but Bir Btaffbrd Grippe bad so ldered something 
more important. He had established Uw sincerity of this country in the eyas of 
Indians and the world. 

Lord Bailey said the British Government bad gone to very great lengths and 
had regained the political initiative which it had bean thought we bed lost, and 
we were now in a position to invit* tht co-operation of many Indian alenrols 
which hitherto had been deterred from a ss o ci ating them set vaa with ns more fully. 
We bad re-established our credit with the outside world. 

In Lord Hailey’s opioioo, the breakdown bed come because the Congress 
were not able to seen re leadership for themselves. The other issues raised were 
merely ■ eonreuient method foe obscuring that fact. Beal pro gress was impossible 
until Iodian* th*m*Qlrca had forth or aol*ed tha eomnsonnl tanglt* 

Tb e Earl of Warwick (Conservative), in hie maiden speech, eaid (Lit the emsu- 
dpation of India further than that proposed by the Government meant the handing 
over the population to only three per cent of the population without any reserva¬ 
tion* at all. He urged the Government to remind the Indian extremist that * even 
the moat benevolent people hare tbe right to be roused end that It It impossible for 
na to be forced to accept an agreement against good tense end reasonable Judgment 
at a time of oar most sente adversity." 

tard RaaimUar eaid that be would hare been more anxious if the scheme had 
" een * ce *. pt *^ berauae there would hare been difficult and complex problems to be 
got over in future, whereas now they had been brought out ana there was time to 
discuss their solution. 

Lord Cotto said the purpose or intention of the Declaration eonM not possibly 
be misunderstood and it was a sincere attempt to battle with condition* aa they 
actually exist Sir Stafford CJripps had grappled manfully witb the difficulties. 
Unless the 1 deals for which we are working are soon brought to fruition, distrust 
would again arise. 

lord Samuil (Liberal) paid a tribute to Bir Stafford Grippe' strenuous efforts. 
He viewed with great anxiety tbe provision In the proposals that any province waa 
free to vote itself out of tbe Indian Union. This, ha said, would lead to the ralv* 
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ing of regional armlet and he wee gravely concerned with the possible consequences 
of this policy. It would merely settle one minority problem and create a dozen new 
onea, “ India mast act as a uoit and internecine conflict and war moshbe avoided. 
The Viceregal position means in fact that he combines the role of a Constitutional 
Monarch with that of Prime Minister and a separation of these two functions must 
be an essential part of any functional change in the constitutional structure of India.” 
The air had been cleared and he most earnestly hoped that fresh endeavours would 
be mads. 

Viscount Bennett, former Canadian Prime Minister, said there was nothing in 
the Statute of 'Westminster which contemplates the independence of the Dominions. 

" There is nothing there that implies separation, but there is a section in that 
Statute that expressly recognises that supremacy of this Parliament before any Domi¬ 
nion ever becomes independent. 

Lord Simon emphasised the sincerity with which the negotiations were con¬ 
ducted and the fact that the inherent complexities of the Indian political problems 
had been brought home to the world. “Indian political reformers have naturally 
tended to develop their ideaa for Indian Self-Government strictly upon lines that 
had been followed by British institutions. The British scheme of Self-Government 
is not the only scheme in the world. It does not follow that you will* necessarily 
arrive at the best solution by treating a model with which we are familiar as 
though it were a ’sealed pattern.’ The plan upon which we laboured so hard is 
xejeoted by the Congress lor exactly the opposite reason for which the Muslim League 
rejected it, which is a very significant and disturbing fact The difficulty cau only 
be solved by exercise by Indian leaders themselves of the highest gifts of states¬ 
manship and goodwill. The British Government will gladly do everything it can, but 
Indian politicians are right when they eay that the responsibility for framing the 
constitution and getting over the difficulties mast primarily rest with them.” 

It would be a complete error to say that there was not a great deal of good 
feeling between individual Mualima and Hindus. *’No donbt developments will be 
on the way, bat do not imagine that it will come without strain,” pointed oat Lord 
Simon. “Sweep oat the British members (of ths Viceroy’s Connoil) as I dare say 
it is quite right to do, but you do not solve the problem. Yon create a new 
difficulty. The important thing in this new proposal of the British Government 
is that it recognises that there is only one method, that ia, leaving Indians to 
frame their own constitution. I do not see how anybody coaid go farther th»n 
this, lit that plan we undertook to accept and to implement forthwith the 
constitution so framed. We selected the method of treaty, because there can be 
nothing more level between two partners than treaty.” 

Lord Simon emphasised that a British-framed scheme was liable to be rejected 
as an attempt to foist a constitution on India. On the other hand leaving the 
framing of the constitution to India left the British Government open to a quite 
unfounded charge that it was relying on communal differences and feeling quite 
safe that they would be unable to achieve their purposes. “Therfore, we offered 
the scheme of a constitution-making body. We will attain every nerve, ae the 
Viceroy does, to make the best arra»gement Indians desire for this constitution- 
making body. Nothing can be plainer from the Government plan than that it ia not 
proposed and ia not thought to no possible to make constitutional changes in the 
Government of India during the war." There ia no analogy between the reeponsible 
government in this country, by which the Commons could turn out a government 
and the form piopoecd by the Congress, many of whose members are not in the 
Central legislature. 

“You cannot have Responsible Government unless the Ministers are responsi¬ 
ble to somebody”, continued Lord Simon. “You would have a Congress majority 
placed in the Centre which cannot be removed and which is responsible to no 
body except the Congress organisation...I apologise for keeping your Lordships 
for so long. Ibis is a subject which fascinates everybody who has ever bad to 
deal with it. We must strive our very utmost to fulfil that which we have set 
out to do. 11 

Referring to the Indian leadera’ declarations that come what may, the Indian 
people would never accept Japanese domination, the Lord Chancellor concluded, 
“It may be out of these trials and tribulations that more light will come 
and, when it does, nobody will have more reason to rejoice than the British 
Parliament,” 



